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QUESTIONS. 
a) 


Tue District Councit MagistratEs—Question, Mr. Rankin ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Tue Srraits SETTLEMENTs—Questions, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. S. Buxton) ove ove coe eee eee 

REGISTRATION OF T:TLEs IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. 
Carson, Mr. Ross; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Morley). 

Evictions 1x County LimericK—Question, Mr. Macartney ; Answer, The 


Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) vee 
Inmates or Intse WorkHousrs—Question, Mr. Flynn ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr, J. Morley) eee eee 


Ovurpovur Orricers or Customs—Question, Mr. Flynn; “Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Computsory Re-Vaccination or Lonpon ConstaBLEs—Questions, Mr. 
Hopwood, Mr. W. Johnston ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ... eee eee 

AGE QUALIFICATION FOR EXCISE Apron TMENTS—Question, Mr. Hop- 
wood ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Pembroke Townsuiep—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The Chief Secreiary 


for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove eco eee 
Dosuin ‘TELEGRAPHISTS—Questions, Mr. Sweetman ; Answers, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley) ... eee eee 


LasoureErs’ CoTTaGEs IN THE COLERAINE ‘Unton — Question, Mr. 
M‘Gilligan ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
ILLEGAL TRAWLING OFF THE IsLAND OF LEwis—Question, Mr, Weir ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) a eee 
InsPEcTORS OF METALLIFEROUs Mines—Questions, Sir S. Northcote, Mr. 
Hozier, Mr. D. A. Thomas, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

Cruetty to Van Horses 1x Lonpon—Questions, Captain Donelan, Mr. 
H. L. W. Lawson; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Asquith) eee ove eee eee 

Post Orrick AnNuAL RePportT—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee ove 

PostaL ADMINISTRATION—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; "Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A, Morley). 

Reserve MEN in THE GENERAL Post Orrice—Question, Major Rasch ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... 

GUNPOWDER IN THE Nyassa-TANGANYIKA District—Question, Mr. J. W. 
Lowther ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey) oes cee oes 

KILLuRAN ScnooLHouse—Question, “Mr. W. Redmond ; eniie. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

Tae Cetryxypp CoLieEry ExrLosion—Questions, Mr. D. ee Thomas ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

Cotpsatn Fietps Money Orper Orrice—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, 
Mr. Darling ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) 

Tar Invian BupGetT—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Sewace DisrposaL at ALDERsSHOT—Question, Mr. Pierpoint; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) soe 
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TrapDE Disrute at GorsEINON—Questions, Mr. Randell, Major Jones ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

Working Hours 1x Apmiratty EstasLisHments—Question, Mr. D. A. 
Thomas ; Answer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) 

Postat Facititres 1x South WaLes—Question, Mr. D. A. Thomas ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eos 

ELectricaL CoMMUNICATION WITH LicuTsHipPs—Questions, Major Jones ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

GaRVE AND ULLAPooL Raitway Company—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) * eee 

Jomnt-Ratep Occurirers 1x IRELAND—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue Royat Irish ConstaBuLary anD Gun Licences—Question, Mr. T. 
M. Healy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) «+. 

Sours Meats Vorers’ Lists—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

PROTESTANTS IN IR1sH GOVERNMENT EmpLoy—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. Darling, Mr. Tomlinson ; Answers, The Chief ey for Ireland 
(Mr. J. Morley) coe eee ove eee 

THe Curer ConsTaBLe or CARDIGANSHIRE — Questions, Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 


(Mr. Asquith) eee toe eee eee eee 
Lover ForLe—Questions, Mr. Ross, Mr. Mains ; Answers, The Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) vee soe 


Cricket IN THE New Forest—Question, Captain Sinclair ; “Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Hientann Ligut Inranrry Mutrria—Question, Mr. Harry Smith ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) «+. 

Army Reserve Corps Transrort—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

West Lonpon Scuoot District—Question, Mr. Talbot; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) seis 

Tue Orium Commission—Question, Mr. Talbot; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Lavy Inspectors or Pacrer District ScHoots—Question, Mr. Talbot ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre). 

Dominitca—Question, Mr. O’Driscoll; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) 

Business or THE HousE—Questions, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Goschen, Sir D. Mac- 
farlane, Mr. Tomlinson, Dr. Macgregor, Sir A. Rollit; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 


MOTION. 


—_0-— 


NationaL GALLERY— 
Motion for— 


“ Return of the sums expended by the Trustees and Director of the National Gallery from 
1884-5 to 1894, in the purchase of pictures from moneys provided by Parliament (in 
the same form as, and in continuation of, Supplement A to the Annual Report of the 
Director of the National Gallery to the Treasury for the year 1884),”—(Dr. Kenny) 


After short Debate, Return deferred ies bus sil 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
—— 0 ——_ 


Xqualisation of Rates (London) Bill (No. 124)— 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to extend the provi- 
sions of the Bill to West Ham,”"—( Mr. Archibald Grove.) 


After short Debate, Question put, and negatived eee ove 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


After Debate, Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 5, after the word 
“London,” to insert the words “for sanitary purposes,” — (Colonel 


Hughes) eee eee ove eve eee ove 
Question put, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 135.—(Division List, No. 208.) 
After Debate, and several Amendments proposed and disposed of, 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 7, to leave out the word “ of,” 


in order to insert the words “ not exceeding,”—(Mr. Webster) eee 
Question proposed, “ That the word ‘of’ stand part of the Clause” ... 
After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :—Ayes 108 ; 
Noes 35.—(Division List, No. 209) ove ove coe 


After Debate, and further Amendments proposed and disposed of, 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the 
House ese ove ove coe eee 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Building Societies (No. 2) Bill (No. 246)— 
Further Proceeding on Consideration (as amended by the Standing Com- 


mittee). 
Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, Consideration deferred till 
Monday next ove eve oe ee ove 


Crown Lands (re-committed) Bill (No. 4)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


After short Debate, Bill reported, without Amendment (Queen’s Consent 
signified) ; read the third time, and passed __... ove eve 


Merchant Shipping (re-committed) Bill (No. 321)— 
Order for Committee read. 
After short Debate, Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, 
Committee deferred till Monday next oe eee ove 


Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing Powers) Bill (No. 336)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday next. 
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Retirep Souipiers’ anp SarLors’ EmpLorymentT— 
Report from the Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, and read 
Pieeutey not completed } exe eve 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 258.] 


House or Commons (Vacatine or SEats)— 


Ordered, That Mr. Blake be discharged from the Select Committee on House of 
Commons (Vacating of Seats). 
Ordered, That Mr. Mac Neill be added to the Committee,—(Cuptain Donelan.) 


Prize Courts Bill [Zeords] (No. 311)—Considered in Committee, and reported, with 
Amendments ; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [Z»rds] (No. 242)—Read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill (No. 316) — Considered in 
Committee, and reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


Statute Law Revision Bits, &c.— 
Report from the Joint Committee, in respect of the Statute Law Revision Bill [ Lords], 
rought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 259.] 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill—Reported from the Joint Committee [with 
an amended Title]. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 260.] 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of the Whole House for Tuesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 348.] 


Light Railways (England and Wales) Bill — Ordered (Major Rasch, Colonel 
Lockwood, Mr. Jasper More, Mr. Brookfield, Captain Naylor-Leyland, Mr. Rownd :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 347. 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 
Statute Law Revision Bill (No. 161)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) coe vee ose 

The Amendments proposed by the Joint Committee, made; Standin 
Committee negatived. 

Standing Order No. XX XIX. considered (accordiug to Order) and dis- 
pensed with ; Amendments reported ; Bill read 3*, and passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of the Great 
Northern and certain other Railway Companies) Bill (No. 184)— 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Urder (No. 2) (Bridgwater, 
&c. Canals) Bill (No. 185)— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c. Canals) 
Bill (No. 186)— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 5) (Regent’s Canal) Bill 
(No. 187)— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c.) 
Bill (No, 188)— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.) Bill 
(No. 189)— 


Canal Tolls and Ch: Provisional Order (No. 10) (Canals of the Caledonian 
and North British Railway Companies) Bill (No. 190)— 
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Canal Rites, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (Wo. 12) (Grand Canal, ; | 
&c.) Bill (No. 191)— 4 
Moved, That the Order made on the 19th day of March last— 


“ That no Bill brought from the House of Commons confirming any Provisional Order % = T 
or Provisional Certificate shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day of . a 
June next,” 


be dispensed with, and that the Bills be read 2*; agreed to: Bills T 
read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow . oes ose eee oso aan 


Uniforms Bill (No. 175)—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported 
without Amendment : Standing Committee negatived. 


Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [#-t.] (No. 55)— 


Commons Amendments considered (according to Order), and agreed to. 


Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation Barry, &c-) Bill 
[H.L.] (No. 54)—Commons Amendments considered (according to Order), and 


agreed to. _ 


Nautical Assessors (Scotland) Bill (No. 193)—Read 3* (according to Order), with 1 
the Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons, 


Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 194)—Read 3* (according 
to Order), with the Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons. ( 


mm «6©S|lUC<CU CO 


Crown Lands Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be printed; and to be ] 
read 2* on Monday next (The Lord President [Z. Rosebery].) (No. 199.) 


BusInEss OF THE HovusE— 


Moved, “ That the House do meet To-morrow at a quarter-past 4 instead of half-past 5,” ‘ 
—(The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Motion agreed to. ' 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
——— 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [Lords] (by Order) (No. 307)— 
Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment prrnere [31st 
July] on Consideration of the Bill, as amended woe 119 
And which Amendment was, in page 22 of the Croydon Ed Order, 
to leave out paragraph 34a :— 


“The promoters or any company or person working or using the tramways shall not 
raise their fares on any Sunday or public holiday,”—(Mr. S. Herbert.) 


uestion again proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
gain prop propo 
part of the said Order.” 


Debate resumed. 


After short Debate, Question put, and negatived eee soe 122 
Further Amendments agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time To-morrow obi éun coe 123 


Pustic Business—Statement thereon, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt). 
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[August 6.] 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—g-———— 


THe “Boarp or TravE JouRNAL ’—Questions, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trace (Mr. Bryce), The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

THe Manvracture or Corpire—Questions, Sir W. Hart-Dyke, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. 
Woodall) ove 

Lasourers’ CoTTaGEs IN " THE STRABANE Unron—Question, Mr. A. 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) «+ 

THE Birr Minitary ScanpaL—Questions, Mr. Webb, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. Dodd ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

CoLonet O’CaLLaGHan, J.P.—Questions, Mr. W. Redmond ; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

LivEerPoo. LarracEes—Question, Mr. Field; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) - 

Tue Liverroot CatrLe TrapE—Question, Mr. Field ; ‘Answer, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) 

Wexrorp Granp Jury—Questions, Mr. Ffrench, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. Thomas Healy; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Morley) ose 

Conerstep Districts (IRELAND) Boarp—Question, Mr. Crean ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

Irish INpusTRIES FOR LEITRIM—Question, Mr. Crean ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Taroven Rares ror CatrLe Trarric—Questions, Mr. Field; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 

“Contracting Out” on Rattways—Questions, Mr. Field ; ‘Answers, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 

Tue Evictep Tenants Brtt—Questions, Mr. Ross ; Answers, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) 

Gort Hurtine Crus Banp—Question, Mr. W. “Abraham ; "Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) a+. ooo eee 

THe Lasourers’ Act Loan to Listowet—Question, Mr. Sexton; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Srrapone (Cavan) Mepicat Orricer—Question, Dr. Kenny; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove ose 

Licensinc ReeuLations in Dusiin—Questions, Dr. Kenny, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Harrington ; Answers, The Chief eae: for Ireland 
(Mr. J. Morley) ove ove vee 

LABOURER’s COTTAGE FOR Batuiwa—Question, Mr. P. a O’Brien ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... os 

ABSTRACTOR CLERKS—Question, Mr. Conybeare ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

LytHam ScnHoot Cxaritty—Questions, Mr. Hanbury ; Answers, The 


Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. S. Stevenson) eee 
DanteEv’s CHarity, SWANSCOMBE—Questions, Mr. Howell; Answers, The 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. 8. Stevenson) eee 


Lonpon ParocaiaL CHARITIES—Question, Mr. Howell; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Charity Commissiover.(Mr. F. S. Stevenson). 

ComMISsIONERS OF CHARITABLE Bequests iN IRELAND—Questions, Dr. 
Kenny, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. W. Redmond; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee 

THe Curno-JaPaANEsSE War—Question, Mr. Storey ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee eee 
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Boarp or AGRICULTURE TRAVELLING InsPEcTORs—Question, Sir R. 
Temple; Answer, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. 
H. Gardner) ove eos ove eee ove 


Companies AND THE Stamp Act, 1891—Question, Mr. Fisher ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 


Orposep Business Arter MipnigHt—Questions, Dr. Macgregor ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) “+e eee 


West Higuranp Rat~tway — MALuaic RatLway — Questions, Dr. 
Macgregor, Mr. Goschen; Answers, The Chaucellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt). 


Tue Erasmus Smita Cuartry—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove one 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o——_ 


Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Arbitration Bill (No. 346)— 
Bill, as amended, considered os one dee eee 
After Debate, and several Amendments proposed and disposed of, 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 24, after the word “ Act,” to insert 

the words— 

“Where the new tenant objects to an order for reinstatement the Arbitrators may, upon 
all claims on the holding being renounced by the former tenant, award to him, out of 
the moneys at their disposal for the purposes of this Act, such sums as they deem 
reasonable, not exceeding the sums which in their opinion might have been payable 
out of the said funds in respect of the said holding if the order for reinstatement had 
been made,”"—( Mr. J. Morley) a ve pews 


uestion proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
prop 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 1, after the word 

“reinstatement,” to insert the words 
“or where the Arbitrators, after hearing the parties under Section 1 of this Act, dismiss 
a petition for reinstatement,”—(.A/r. Sexton) 


eee eee eee 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted in the proposed 


Amendment ” ep ooo oe eee eee 
After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 53; 
Noes 97.—(Division List, No. 210) ose vee eee 


After short Debate, and several further Amendments to the proposed 
Amendment proposed and disposed of, 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, at the end thereof, to 
add the words— 


“And such further sums payable by the landlord and new tenant as they would find to 
be the difference between such former sums and the market value of the holding 
previous to the evictions,’—(Mr. Hayden) name oe ooo 

Question proposed, “ That those words be added to the proposed Amend- 


ment ” oud on 


After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 52; 
Noes 94.—(Division List, No. 211) bee 900 eee 


Words inserted. 


Further Amendments agreed to; Bill to be read the third time To-morrow 
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Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill (No, 124)—Commirrse. [ Progress, 
8rd August. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 14, after the word “shall,” to insert 
the words “ half-yearly,”"—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words ‘ half-yearly’ be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, to leave out from the word 

“districts,” to end of Sub-section (4), and insert— 

“ At their discretion with a view to equalise as far as possible the burden of local taxation 
in different parts of London, having regard nevertheless to the following considera- 
tions :— 

(a) The amount of the local rates in each individual parish in relation to the average 
rates for the whole of London ; 

(b) The circumstances of the local rates in each parish, and whether they are 
especially high on account of some expenditure specially local and beneficial 
mainly to the individual parish ; 

(c) The relative number of ratepayers rated at £20 and under, excluding compound 
householders ; 

(ad) The efficiency with which the rates are collected in the parish ; 

(e) The economy with which the rates are administered in the parish ; 

(f) The sanitary condition of the parish and the increased sanitary efficiency of the 
parish produced from year to year by the Equalisation Fund granted to that 


parish,”—(Captain Naylor- Leyland) one ine eee 
Question proposed, “That the words ‘in proportion to their population’ 
stand part of the Clause ” ove eee eee wee 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 119 ; Noes 
43.—( Division List, No. 212) eee eee tee oe 


After Debate, and further Amendments proposed and disposed of, 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to 
the House $e SS. oes eee eee 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Building Societies (No. 2) Bill (No. 264)— 
Bill, as amended by the Standing Committee, further considered. 


After short Debate, Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


MEssaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to— 
British Museum (Purchase of Land) Bill eee ose eee 
Chimney Sweepers Bill, with Amendments. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “ An Act for farther promoting the 
Revision of the Statute Law by repealing enactments which have ceased 
to be in force or have become unnecessary.” [Statute Law Revision 


Bill [Lords}.] 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill [Zerds; (No. 345)—- 


a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 
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Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (No. 316)—Read the third time, an'l passed. 
Patent Agents Registration (7e-committed) Bill (No. 334)—Order for Committee 


read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


Elementary Education (Exemption from School Attendance) Bill (No. 54)— 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Secon! Realing [llth April] read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


House or Commons (AccoMMODATION)— 
Ordered, That Sir Charles Dilke be discharged from the Select Committee on House of 
Commons (Accommodation). 


Ordered, That Mr. Edward Morton be added to the Committee,—( Mr. 7. Z. Ellis.) 


Bapiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Sir J. 7. Hibbert, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, The Attorney General :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 349.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 
London County Council (Tower Bridge Southern Approach) Bill— 


Bill read 3*, with the Amendments par ooo ooo 
After short Debate, Amendments agreed to soe ove eee 
Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Thames Conservancy Bill—Read 3. 
Bill passed, and returned to the Commons, 


Private BLts— 


Amendments in the Standing Orders relating thereto (see Debates) moved (the Chairman 
of Committees) ; Amendments agreed to eee eee eos 


Locomotive Threshing Engines Bill (No. 158)—Returned from the Commons 
with the Amendments agreed to. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of the Great 
Northern and certain other Railway Companies) Bill (No. 184) —House in 
Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next ais pea 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c. 
Canals) Bill (No. 185)—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported 
without Amendment: Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on 
Monday next. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, 


&c. Canals) Bill (No. 186)—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill 
reported without Amendment: Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 
3* on Monday next. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Orjer (Mo. 5) (Regent's Canal) Bill 
(No. 187)—House in Committee (according to Orler): Bill reported without 
Amendment: Standing Committee negatived; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next, 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c.) 
Bill (No. 188) —House ir Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without 
Amendment : Standing Committee negatived; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Orier (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.) Bill 
(No. 189) —oas2 in Committee (according to Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 
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Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 10) (Canals of the Cale- 
donian and North British Railway Companies) Bill (No. 190)— House 
in Committee (according to Order) : Bill reported without Amendment : Amendments 
made : Standing Committee negati ved ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 12) (Grand Canal, 
&c.) Bill CNo. 191)—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported 
without Amendment : Amendments made: Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill 
to be read 3* on Monday next ie Him! atic 46 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) alo a from the Commons; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 202.) 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


The Lord Steward (Mf. Breadalbane)—Chosen Speaker in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lords Commissioners, 


Tenants Arbitration (Ireland) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday next : (The Earl Spencer.) (No. 203.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
—_0-——— 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [Lords] (No. 307)— 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read the 
third time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “now read the third time,” 
in order to add the words “ re-committed in respect of paragraph 16 of 
the Croydon Tramways Extension Order,’—(Mr. Snape,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘now read the third time’ stand 
part of the Question” ses eee coe coe 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Bill re-committed ; considered in Committee. 

Amendment proposed, in paragraph 16, page 19, line 31, after “ mile,” 
insert 


“but it shall not be lawful, without the consent of the Local Authority, for the pro- 
moters of any Company or person working or using the tramways to take or demand 
on Sunday or on any bank or other public holiday any higher rates or charges than 
those levied by them on ordinary week days,”—(Mr. Snape.) 


Amendment agreed to, 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o——— 


Lirz-Saving AprpaRatus—Question, Mr. Luttrell ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

RoyaL Commissions AND THEIR Cost—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee 
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FisHeRMEN’s Riguts—Questions, Sir D. Macfarlane ; Answers, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

Kitiysees Pier, Questions, Mr. Dane, Mr. Mac Neill ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee ove eee 

Goops Rates on THE Nortu Eastern Rattway—Question, Mr. Wright- 
son ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Sours Megara Pot.ine Lists—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answer, The 


Chief Secretary for Ireland\(Mr. J. Morley) ... eee eee 
SacRILEGE IN Ki~tpareE—Question, Mr. W. Johnston; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee 
Maticrous Burning in FermanaGH—Question, Mr. M‘Gilligan ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 
THe FermManaGH Magistracy — Question, M M‘Gilligan ; ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee ose 


Tue “Costa Rica Packet ”—Question, Mr. Hogan ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

New Ross Posta, ManaGEMENT—Question, Mr. Ffrench ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

GOVERNMENT ConTRACTS IN IRELAND AND Farr WacGEs — Question, Mr. 
Field ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert)... 

Irish County Court JupGes—Question, Mr. Harrington ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... ove 

Ovurpoor Orricers or Customs — Question, Mr. Harrington ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Irish High SHERirrs—Questions, Mr. Mains, Mr. Carson; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee 

Tue Dertrorp REFRIGERATORS—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Tue Evictep Tenants Brrt—Questions, Mr. W. Kenny, Mr. T. W. 
Russell ; Auswers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... 

BALLYGURTEEN PostTaL ARRANGEMENTS—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) os ove vee 

GNARLFOoRD NationaL ScHoots—Question, Mr. Baldwin ; Answer, The 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Dusiin TELEGRAPHISTS’ GRIEVANCES—Question, Mr. ene Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) coe eee 

County Crare Mair Cart Service—Questions, Mr. Ww. Redmond ; 
Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS—SUPERANNUATION—Question, Sir R. Temple ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) coe 

Nortu-East Coast Scotcu FisHerres—Questions, Mr. Weir ; Answers, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Tue Business or THE Hovsre—Questions, Mr. Weir, Sir D. Macfarlane, 
Dr. Macgregor; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 


Harcourt) eee oe 
Tue Payment oF MemBers—Question, Mr. Woods ; "Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove eee 


Mines (Ereut Hours) Brrt— Questions, Mr. “Woods, Mr. J. Wilson 
(Durham, Mid); Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt). 

POLLUTION OF THE River Eyve—Questions, The Marquess of Granby ; 
Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) owe eee 

HousinG OF THE Work1ne CLasses—Questions, Mr. Stuart- Wortley; Answers, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) «+ 

Tae VENTILATION OF THE House or Commons—Questions, Mr. Weir; 
Answers, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) 
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rc. [August 7.] Page 
CuaiLey Common—Questions, Mr. Byles; Answers, The President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) ose eee we ©6258 
St. JaAmMEs’s ScHoot, Pappineton—Question, Mr. Everett ; Answer, The 
0 Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 
Tue Case or Botwant Rao Bure—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee ee 259 
IrtsH Prison ADMINISTRATION—Question, Mr. Harrington ; Answer, The 
1 Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... aes --- 260 
Ex-Prison WarDER Barrett—Questions, Mr. Harrington ; Answers, The 
2 Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
Fis1—Question, Mr. Hogan ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
" Colonies (Mr, 8. Buxton) 261 
Atracks on IrIsH HaymaKkers—Questions, Mr. "Weir, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
4 Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 


(Mr. Asquith). 
THe Accountant GENERAL’s DErARTMENT—Question, Mr. Thornton ; 
Auswer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) ee ©6265 
Roya Victoria Yarp, Dertrorp—Question, Mr. Darling; Answer, The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson). 


5 VENTILATION OF CommiITTEE Room No. 10—Question, Mr. Parker Smith ; 
Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) --- 266 
3 Army Orricers’ Dests 1x InpI1A—Question, Mr. Field; Answer, The 


Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
Mivitary ExpenpDITuRE IN Inp1A—Questions, Sir D. Macfarlane ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 


7 THe Course or Bustness—Questions, Sir H. Maxwell, Mr. Goschen, Sir 
D. OO pd Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) .. eve eee eee coe 269 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 —— 

Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Arbitration Bill (No. 346) changed to Tenants 

) Arbitration (Ireland) Bill 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Amendment proposed, in the title, after the word “(Ireland)” to insert 
the words “ Migration and,”—(Sir R. T. Reid.) 


v 
Amendment agreed to, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time,” —(Mr. J. Morley.) 
l Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”—(Mr, 
Brodrick.) 
Question proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question”... 280 
> After Debate, Question put :—The House divided wher 7 199 ; Noes 167. 
—(Division List, No. 213) Leo eee . 363 
3 Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
Merchant Shipping (re-committed) Biil (No. 321)—Commirree. [ Progress, 
30th July}. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
4 (In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
5 Question propose, “ That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 
After short Debate, Clause agreed to . ww 366 


5 Bill reported, without Amendment ; read the third time, and passed. 
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Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing Powers) Bill (No. 386)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
After short Debate, Second Reading deferred till Thursday ... eee 


Diseases of Animals fehanged from “Contagious Diseases (Animals)” ] 
(re-committed) Bill (No. 260)—Commirtez— 


After short Debate, Committee deferred till Thursday. 
Locomotive Threshing Engines :Bill (No. 292)—Loris Amendments to be con- 
sidered forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
House or Commons (AccommMopatTion)— 
Report from the Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix, brought 
up, an 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 268.] 
Trusts ApministrRaTion [Inquiry not ComPLETED]— 
Report from the Select Committee, brought up, and read 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 269.] 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. [No. 269.] 


MessaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 

Nautical Assessors (Scotland) Bill. 

Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill. 

Amendments to— 

Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [ Lords}. 

Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Barry, &c.) Bill [ Lords]. 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill [Z»rds] (No. 345)— 


Considered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment ; read the third time, 
and passed. 


Convention of Royal Burghs (Scotland) Act (1879) Amendment Bill (No. 339) 


—Read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Juries (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ross, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Dane :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 350. | 


Loca GovERNMENT (ScoTLanp) [ExpPENsEs ]— 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of all expenses incurred by the Local Government Board for Scotland 
in the execution of their duties, in pursuance of any Act of the present Session, to 
establish a Local Government Board for Scotland, and make further provision for 
Local Government in Scotland. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 
MOTION. 


— (I 
Great Western and Midland Railway Companies Bill [ Lords ]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Standing Order 213 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be now read the third rasta 


Farquharson) eee wee eos cee 
(Queen’s Consent on behalf of the Crown to be signified). 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to one eee 


Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill (No. 124)—Commirrer. { Progress, 
6th August. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 26, after the word “ district,” to 
insert the words— 


“Provided always that, unless the sanitary rates in a sanitary district shall on the 
average of the last three years have exceeded or fallen short of the average sanitary 
rate (hereinafter defined) by at least sixpence in the pound, such district and the 

ishes therein shall not be liable to contribute, or entitled to receive, any sum to or 
m the Equalisation Fund for the year,”—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived one eco eee 
After Debate, and several Amendments proposed and disposed of, 
Bill reported ; as amended to be considered upon Friday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 351.] ove ose oe eve 
Building Societies (No. 2) Bill (No. 946)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed [6th 
August] on Consideration of the Bill, as amended by the Standing 


Committee. 
After Debate, and several Amendments proposed and disposed of, 
Bill read the third time, and passed eve eee ove 


Loca, Government (ScorLtanp) [ExpEensEs ]— 


Resolution reported, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of all expenses incurred by the Local Government Board for Scotland in 
the execution of their duties, in pursuance of any Act of the present Session, to 
establish a Local Government Board for Scotland, and make further provision for 
Local Government in Scotland” on sin mit eet 


Resolution agreed to. 


Local Government (Scotland) Bill (No. 337)— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read, and discharged. 
Bill re-committed in respect of an Amendment to Clauses 6 and 19 respec- 
tively ; Considered in Committee, and reported. 


Bill, as amended by the Standing Committee and the Committee of the 
Whole House, considered. 

After Debate, and several Amendments proposed and disposed of, 

Amendment — in page 1, line 19, after the word “ Act,” to insert the 
words eee 


“And all powers now ‘vested in Sheriffs relating to the deperetion or removal of 
destitute poor from Scotland,”—(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 


After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided esd 12; ; 
Noes 177.—(Division List, No. 214) ove ove 


After short Debate, and several further Amendments sinlteed and dis- 
posed of, 


It being after half-past Five of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned =. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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Public Buildings (London) Bill (No. 243)— 
Order for resuming Further Proceedings on Consideration, as amended, read 


After short Debate. Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the 
Order be discharged, and the Bill withdrawn,”—( Colonel Hughes.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [Zerds] (No. 307)—As amended, 


considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Nautical Assessors (Scotland) Bill (No. 312)—Lords Amendments to be con- 


sidered forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 317)—Lords Amendments 


to be considered forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


Convention of Royal Burghs (Scotland) Act (1879) Amendment Bill 
(No. 339)— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again To-morrow ibe és ail 


Elementary Education (Continuation Schools) Bill (Wo. 293)—Order for Second 
Reading read, and discharged, 
Bill withdrawn. 
Posuic Petitions CommMitrEE— 
Tenth Report brought up, and read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
Elections (Second Ballot and Returning Officers’ Expenses) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 


Holland, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir James Kitson, Mr. Schwann, Mr. Channing :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 352.] 


ApJOURNMENT— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House do now adjourn.” 
Business OF THE HouseE—Statement thereon (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 
Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 7) (River Lee, &c.) Bill (dy 
Order) 


Bill, as amended, considered aie oth ote eee 
After Debate, several Amendments agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed ... eee eee eee 


QUESTIONS. 
O0-—-— 


Tre Westueata Reotstry—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
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St. Epwarp’s Nationa ScaouL, Romrorp—Questions, Sir F. S. Powell ; 
Answers, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland)... eos 
Utverston Nationa, ScHoot—Question, Sir F. S. Powell ; Answer, The 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland)... eee 


RirLe RanGes vor METROPOLITAN VoLunrsuns—Questions, Colonel 
Howard Vincent; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell- -Bannerman). te 

Workmen’s Raitway ‘Tickers—Question, Mr. Dodd; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ... eee 

Great Eastern Rattway SiGNaALMEN—Question, Mr. Dodd ; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

PostaL Carp Rerorm—Question, Mr. Paul; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley) ove eee 

VoLUNTEER CaAPiTATION GRant—Question, Sir H. ‘Fletcher ; ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

FLoops near Loueca Ker—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Tue Conegestep Districts Boarpb—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... 

Liguts on tHE Cyprus Coast—Questions, Admiral Field ; ‘Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee 

Tue PostMastTERsHiv OF STONEFORD, KILKENNY—Question, Mr. Webster ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Irish Loca, Government Boarp OrriciALs—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... oes 

EsectMENnTs tN IrELAND—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. J. Chamberlain, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Sates or Lanpep Estates 1n IRELAND—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) .. ove 

KiLsrivE Rir_te Rancge—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Clancy ; ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Turoves Rattway Rares—Question, Mr. reg Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 

Raitway Consignment Notres—Question, Mr. “Clancy ; ; ‘Auswer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

ALLEGED OvuTRAGE oN BritisH INDIANS IN MapaGascar—Questions, 
Mr. Naoroji ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey) . 

Puanix Park ConsTaBuLary Derér—Questions, Mr. 7. M. Healy, Mr. W. 
Johnston ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

Pigeon House Fort, Dusitin—Questions, Mr. Ross; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ee 

Tue Nite ResErvorrs—Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove 

SaLes or Cuarity Lanp»s 1n Ess—ex—Question, Mr. Dodd; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. S. Stevenson). 

Tue British Sourn Arrica Company—Questions, Mr. Knox ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee 

Tue BecuuanaLanp Raitway Contrract—Question, Mr. Knox ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert), 

DoneGat Vorers’ List—Question, Mr. Mac Neill; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove eee 

Kititucan Mepicat Orricer—Question, Captain Donelan; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. ‘T. Hibbert). 

Tue Irish Laneuace ix Irish ScHoots—Questions, Captain Donelan ; 
Auswers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 
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Resutt Fexzs wn Irish NationaL Scuoots—Question, Captain Donelan ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 


Lasourers’ Corrages at Emiy—Question, Mr. Mandeville; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Bookmakers at Irish Cycuiwe Races—Questions, Mr. T. M. mane 
Mr, W. Johnston ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T 


Hibbert). 
Loans To Irisu Tenants—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Major Rasch ; Answers, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) coe 


Crimz in GaALway—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Knox, Mr. “T. M. Healy, 
Mr. James Lowther, Mr. Ross; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee eee 

RESIDENCE Or RESIDENT MaGisTRATES aT PortomNA—Questions, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 


(Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee eee 
Irish AGRICULTURAL CLass Booxs—Question, Mr. Ffrench; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eve 
Wexrorp GranpD JuRY—Question, Mr. F french ; Anewer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) oon ooo ove 


Great NortuHern Raitway SiGNaLMEN—Questions, Mr. Channing ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 
THe Mercuant Sairrinc Bitt—Question, Mr. Bartley; Answer, The 


President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ... ove vee 
Sr. Lawrence Scuoor, WaALTHAM—Questions, Mr. Bartley; Answers, 
The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) eee eee 


CoMMANDEERING IN THE TRANSVAAL—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Ss. Buxton). 

CHARITABLE BeQuEsts IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee wee 

Barry Links—Questions, Captain Hope; Answers, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) . “ 

Science anp Art DEPARTMENT Directory—Question, Mr. S. Smith ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) 

Sporting TeLecrams ror Newsparers—Questions, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. 
Morley). 

Tae TREATMENT OF FisHerR Laps—Questions, Mr. Nussey, Mr. A. 
O’Connor ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 

SpeciaL ALLowaNCEs For Irish TELEGRAPHISTS—Question, Mr. Sweetman ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) 

NavaL MarksMEN AND THEIR Pay—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; : 
Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). . 

Private Moorines 1x Pusrtic RoapstEaAps—Questions, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ... 

DIsEASE IN CANADIAN CatTLE—Question, Sir H. Maxwell; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Garduer) 

CiyrpE LIGHTHOUSE TrusTeEs—Question, Captain Sinclair; Answer, The 


President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ove eee 
WorKHOUSE IRREGULARITIES IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. Mains; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) see 


Irish SHERtFrs—Questions, Mr. Mains, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Mac Neill, 
Mr. Carson ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
FRIENDLY Societies Returns—Questions, Mr. Macdona; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee 
Tae University or Lonpon CommMisst1on—Question, Sir A. Rollit ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) eve 
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Roya Victoria Yarp, Deptrorp—Question, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke ; Auswer, 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) . 

Loves Erne Dratwace—Question, Mr. Ross; Answer, The "Secretary ‘to 
the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Bomsay anp ApEn Mait Orricers—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

East Berauott Caartty Lanps—Question, Mr. Everett ; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. S. Stevenson). 

State Grants to Nonconrormists—Question, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) oe 

LANCASHIRE AND YorKSHIRE RaILWwaY SIGNALMEN — Question, Mr. 
Channing ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Tue TREATMENT or Pauprer CHILDREN—Questions, Dr. Farquharson, 
Mr, Dodd; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) eee eee 

JaBEZ BaLrour—Question, Sir A. Rollit ; Answer, The Under ‘Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee eee 

Tue Course or Business—Questions, Mr. Tomlinson, Sir M. Hicks- Beach, 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Weir, Mr. S. Smith; Answers, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Great WeEsTERN AND Mipitanp Companies Bitt—Questions, Sir A. 
Rollit, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Mr. Tomlinson; Answers, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) oe 


MOTION. 
——_v0— 


Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make further provision with respect to the 
Congested Districts Board for Ireland,’—{ Mr. J. Morley.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to oes eee 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. J. Morley and Mr. A. J. ‘Balfour. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 353.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_yv-——_— 


Local Government (Scotland) Bill (No. 337)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed [8th 
August) on Consideration of the Bill, as amended. 

And which Amendment was, in page 2, line 3, to leave out the word 
“three,” and insert the word “ five (Mr. Parker Smith. ) 

Question again proposed, “ That the word ‘ three’ stand part of the Bill.” 

After Debate, Question put, and agreed to ose oes ove 

After several Amendments proposed and disposed of, 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 5, leave out Sub-section (2), of 
Clause 9, and insert the words— 

(2) For the purposes of the first election of Parish Councils, the various authorities 
named in the preceding sub-section shall, before fixing the number and proportion of 
the Parish Councillors, consult with the ’Parochial Boards, and with such other Local 
Authorities as may appear to be concerned, in each parish. And, as regards any subse- 
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quent alterations of numbers or proportion of Parish Councillors, no change shall be 
made without consultation with the Parish Councils, and such other Local Authorities 
as may appear to the Board to be concerned. In any case of difference of opiuion 
among Local Authorities, the decision of the Board shall be final,’—(Captain Hope) 488 


ry eer “That Sub-section 2), of Clause 9, stand Si of the 
ill” --- 489 


After short Sabah diusetiee put, ft Slenduthe bo «. 491 
Question put, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 66 ; Noes 140.—(Division List, No. 215.) 

Several further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 16, after the word “ divided,” to insert 


the words— 
“And in the case of parishes partly burghal and partly landward the value of bart | 
therein,”"—(Mr. Renshaw) a ise 493 


Question put, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 142.—(Division List, No, 216.) 
Several further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 
Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 39, to leave out the word “ property,” 
and insert the word “ qualification,”—(Mr. Hozier) vee coe §=508 
Question proposed, “That the word ‘ property’ stand part of the Bill” ... 504 
After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 124; 
Noes 71.—(Division List, No. 217) coe eee ee §=505 
Several further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 
Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 19, after the word “electors,” to 
insert the words 


“or persons who have, during the 12 months next preceding the election, resided in the 
parish, and who are of lawful age, and not subject to any legal (aye Seb Mr. W. 





MLaren) ... . 514 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” eee 516 
After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 37; 

Noes 99 _—(Division List, No. 218) om eve ew 518 


Several further Amendments proposed and Sesemil of. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 16, to leave out the word “ annually,” 
—(Mr. Renshaw) ope pee -. 624 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘annually’ ‘sai part of the Bill” ... 526 

After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 106; 
Noes 37.—(Division List, No. 219) “00 eee «. 529 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 18, after the word “number,” to 


insert the words— 


* Provided always, that, in the case of parishes partly landward and partly burghal, he 
shall be appointed by the landward committee from among their own number,”—(Mr. 


Renshaw.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... -.- 530 
After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided:—Ayes 40; 

Noes 112. —(Division List, No. 220) oe eee ee 531 


Several further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 40, to leave out the words “ or other 
public purposes,” and insert the words 
“and for any purposes connected with parish business or with the powers or duties of 
the Parish Council,”"—(Mr. Parker Smith) ws ae om Ge 
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a posers proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


After short Debate, Question pat :—The House divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 49.—(Division List, No. 221) ove ove 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 3, to leave out paragraph (c), of 
Sub-section (1), of Clause 24,—( Sir C. Pearson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Bill ” eee eee eee eee eee 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 108 ; Noes 
46.—(Division List, No. 222) see see see soe 


After short Debate, 
It being Midnight, Further Proceeding stood adjourned. 
Further Proceeding to be resumed To-morrow. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [Lords] (No. 342)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow ove eee 


Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill [Zerds] (No. 340)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [2nd 
August]. 
Objection being taken, Debate further adjourned till ‘To-morrow. 


Quarries Bill { Zords] (No. 341)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to eee ove ooo 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


House or Commons (Vacatinc or SEATs)— 


Report from the Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix, brought 
up, and read [Inquiry not completed} 


Prize Courts Bill [Zords] (No. 311)—As amended, considered; an Amendment 
made ; Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Irish Education Bill (No. 247)—Order for Second Reading read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing Powers) Bill (No. 336)—Read 


a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Land Tenure (Ireland) Bill (No. 7)—Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 
New Wrir Issrep— 


For the County of Sussex (South Western or Chichester Division), v. 
The Right Hon. Walter Charles Gordon Lennox, commonly called 
Lord Walter Lennox, Manor of Northstead,—(Mr. Akers-Douglas) «+. 


QUESTIONS. 
——_o0——— 


Coventry CHAritreEs—Questions, Mr. Ballantine; Answers, The Parlia- 
mentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. S. Stevenson). 
Tae “Hartt sy tHe Sea,” MargsteE—Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, 


The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eos 
Game Prosecutions In ScoTLanp—Questions, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) ae eee ° 


Tue Hiegsranp RarLway—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 

Tue Deer Forest Commisston—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Miuitary Banps at Pouitican GatHEeRtINGs—Question, Mr. T. M. 
Healy; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) vee wes eve 

Buitpine Bye-Laws In Lonpox—Question, Mr. Weir; ‘Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Tue Coat Srrike in Scottanp—Question, Mr. Crawford; Answer, 


The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) os eee 
THe Dietomatic SEervice—Question, Sir A. Hayter ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 


TuHeE Srraits SETTLEMENTS—Questions, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton ; Answers, The Under erate | of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. S. Buxton) coe ove eve 

S1am—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther :. "Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Private Post Carps—Question, Mr. Ernest Spencer; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley). 

SANITATION IN PartiaMENT Hovses—Questions, Mr. Weir, Dr. Mac- 
gregor ; Answers, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) 

PROMOTION IN THE Footauarps—Question, Mr. Macdona; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) _ ... eee 

Evectric Ligutine at St. STePHEN’s—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, 
The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 

Corpitre ror Army Musketry Practice—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) .. 

Water Surpty at St. Stepnen’s—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 

Tue Lignt DuEs—Questions, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
Sir A. Rollit; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Bryce) ove eee eee eee eve 

COMMANDEERING IN THE ‘TRANSVAAL—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Auswers, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. S. Buxton) ove 

Crorrers AND THE Doc Licence—Questions, Mr. Weir ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Law Facurty ror Lonpon University—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee see 
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Crorrers Acts AMENDMENT BrL~—Questions, Mr. Weir, Dr. Macgregor ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 
InsPECTION oF SLaTE QuaRRIES—Question, Mr. Bryn Roberts; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) oes 
DatmorE SHootine RanGE—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... coe eve 
LEIGHLINBRIDGE NationaL ScHoot—Questions, Dr. Kenny, Mr. A. 
O’Connor ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... 
Mr. Fereus Curtin—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) «+. ose one 
Carn County Derry Scooot—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove ose ove 
ATTACK ON PRESBYTERIAN CHILDREN AT ARMAGH—Questions, Mr. Barton, 
Mr. Ross ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... 
Tue “Kow Suine ”’—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 
CHANTABUN—Questions, Sir R. Temple, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 
Tue Course or Business—Questions, Mr. J. W. Lowther, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) 


Sirtines or THE House (EXEMPTION FROM THE STANDING ORDER)— 


Ordered, “ That the proceedings on the Local Government (Scotland) Bill, if under 
discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the provisions of the 
Standing Order, Sittings of the House,”—(7he Chancellor of the Eachequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill (No. 337)— 


Bill, as amended, further considered. 

After Debate, and several Amendments proposed and disposed of, 

Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 21, to leave out from the word 
“ Parliament” to the end of paragraph (c), of Sub-section (7), of Clause 
25,—( Mr. Graham Murray) ove eee ove eee 

Question proposed, “That the words down to ‘and,’ in line 22, stand 
part of the Bill” si ose eee bee ove 

After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; 
Noes 51.—(Division List, No. 223) se coe * 

After Debate, and farther Amendments proposed and disposed of, 


Amendment proposed, in page 25, line 9, at the end, to insert the words— 


“The provisions of this section with respect to the appointment of Trustees shall not 
apply to any charity until the expiration of 40 years from the date of the foundation 
thereof, or, in the case of a charity founded before the passing of this Act by a donor 
or by several donors any one of whom is living at the passing of this Act, until the 
expiration of 40 years from the passing of this Act, unless with the consent of the 
surviving donor or donors,”—(Sir C. Pearson) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” eee 

After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 43; 
Noes 118,—( Division List, No. 224) ton ose soe 

Several further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 

Amendment proposed, in page 25, line 39, after the word “loan,” to 
insert the words— 


“Every Committee shall report its proceedings to the Parish Council by whom it was 
appointed,” —( Mr. Renshaw) vine iia pe oie 
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Locat GovernmENT (ScoTLanD) BiLL—continued. 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 39; 
Noes 113.—(Division List, No. 225) : eee 


Amendment proposed, ia page 26, line 35, to iad out "as the word 
“by,” to the word “ the,” in line 36,—(Mr. Marwell.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Clause w eee eee eee eee eee 
After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 38. 
—(Division List, No. 226) eee art pee ove 


Several further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 

Amendment proposed, in page 31, line 10, to leave out the word “ nine- 
pence,” and insert the word “sixpence,”"—(Mr. Hozier) ... eee 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ninepence ’ stand part of the Bill” 

After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided oem 108 ; 
Noes 30,—(Division List, No. 227) a 

Several further Amendments proposed and pa of. 

Amendment proposed, in page 34, line 13, after the word “ passed,” to 


insert the words 


“except in the case of medical officers, who shall not be liable to dismissal without the 
right of appeal to the Board. 2" —(Dr. Macgregor) ae ae pas 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... 


After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 36 ; 
Noes 97.—(Division List, No. 228) oe 


After Debate, several further Amendments siaaall and Saeed of. 
Bill read the third time, and passed ... 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 156)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
After Debate, several Amendments proposed and disposed of. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, after the word “ the,” to insert the 
words “ increase of the,”"—(Mr. D. Plunket) one ces 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”  ... ee 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 72 ; Noos 
32.—(Division List, No. 229) ove cee ove see 


After Debate, several further Amendments proposed and disposed of. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the 
House cee eee eee oe see eee 


Committee report Progress. 
Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill (No. 353)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—( Mr. J. Morley.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to eos os eco 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [Zords] (No, 342)—Commuittzr. 
[ Progress, 9th August] ty ove oo 649 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Elementary Education Bill (No. 302)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [11th July.] 
Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn ... ove ese .-- 650 


Town Improvements (BETTERMENT)— 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords to request that their Lordships will be 
pleased to communicate to this Hous> a Copy of the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by their Lordships on Town Improvements (Betterment), with the 
Proceedings of the Committee and Minutes of Evidence; and that the Clerk do carry 
the same,—( Mr. Shaw- Lefevre.) 


MARKING OF ForREIGN aND CoLoNIAL PropucE— 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords, to request that their Lordships will be 
pleased to communicate to this House a Copy of the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by their Lordships on Marking of Foreign and Colonial Produce, 
with the Rrccsaliiaiee of the Committee, and Minutes of Evidence ; and that the Clerk 
do carry the same,—( Mr. ”. Gardner.) 


Statute Law Revision Bill [ Zords]—Read the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed, [Bill 354.] 


Prize Courts Bill {Zvrds] (No, 311)—Read the third time, and passed, with an 
Amendment. 


Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill (No. 125)—Order for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Second Reading [23rd April] read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing Powers) Bill (No. 336)— 
Considered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment; read the third time, 


and passed. 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill (No. 294)—Order for Second Reading read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn ove oon eee ove --- 651 


Copyhold Consolidation Bill [ Zords] (No. 344)—Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Convention of Royal Burghs (Scotland) Act (1879) Amendment Bill 
(No. 339)—Order for Committee read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Police Burghs (Scotland) Harbours Bill—0rdered (Mr. Graham Murray, Captain 
Hope :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 355.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
JupIcIAL COMMITTEE OF THE Privy Counctt—Motion for an Address— 


Moved,“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for copy of the Report from 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, dated March 27, 1886 ; together with the 
Names of the Lords of the Committee making the said Report, and of witnesses 
examined and of parties heard by counsel before them,”’—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) 653 


Motion agreed to. 
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Crown Lands Bill (No. 199)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Rosebery). 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House To-morrow. 


New Invanp Revenve Arripavits—Question and Observations, The Duke 
of Rutland; Answer, The Lord President of the Council (The Earl of 
Rosebery) ... wat oun soe eco ve 654 





Tenants Arbitration (Ireland) Bill (No. 203)— Os 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Spencer.) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”), and add at the end of the Pr 
Motion (“ this day three months,”)—( The Lord Balfour) eve 666 
After Debate, Ec 
Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( The Duke of Devonshire) 754 
Motion agreed to; further Debate adjourned till To-morrow. Bu 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill [#-1.] (Wo. 163)— 
Returned from the Commons agreed to He 


Nautical Assessors (Scotland) Bill (No. 193)—Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 194)—Returned from Lo 


the Commons with the Amendments agreed 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [4.u.]—Returned from the Commons 
agreed to, with Amendments. Me 


Town IMPROVEMENTS Caneeenal pes 
Messages from the Commons for Reports, &c. of Select Committees: Ordered to be Ca 
communicated accordingly. 


MarkInG or Foreign anp CoLtonraL Propuce— 
Messages from the Commons for Reports, &c. of Select Committees: Ordered to be Br 
communicated accordingly , ats ose eee oon. 46 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Lagan, &c., Canals) 
Bill (No. 197)— 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 4) (Birmingham Canal) 
Bill (No. 198)— 
Moved, That the Order made on the 19th day of March last— 


“That no Bill brought from the House of Commons confirming any Provisional Order 





or 
~. 


or Provisional Certificate shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day of Po 
June next” 

be dispensed with, and that the Bills be read 2*; agreed to; Bills read Dr 
2" accordingly, and com nitted to a Committee of the Whole House 

To-morrow. AI 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of the Great 
Northern and certain other Railway Companies) Bill (No. 184)—Read > 


(according to Order), and passed. Br 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c., Canals) Ta 
Bill (No. 188)—Read 3* (according to Order), and passed. 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 5) (Regent's Canal) Bill Ts 


(No. 187)—Read 3* (according to Order), and passed. 
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Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c.) 
Bill (No. 188)—Read 3* (according to Order), and passed. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.) Bill 
(No. 189)—Read 3* (according to Order), and passed. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 10) (Canals of Caledonian 
and North British Railway Companies) Bill, »»~ Canal Tolls and 
Charges Provisional Order (No. 9) (Canals of Caledonian and North 

British Railway Companies) Bill (No. 190)—Read 3* (according to Order), 


with the Amendments, and passed, and returned tothe Commons, bis 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and C es Provisional Order (No. 12) (Grand Canals, 
&c.) Bill, »ow Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) 
(Grand Canal, &c.) Bill (No. 191)—Read 3* (according to Order), with the 


Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Prize Courts Bill [#.t.] (Wo. 56)—Returned from the Commons agreed to, with 
Amendments ; Commons Amendments considered (on Motion), and agreed to. 


Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 
gt and to be read 2* on Thursday next : (The Lord President [ %. Rosebery.]) 
0. 207.) 


Building Societies (No. 2) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; to be printed ; 
and to be read 2* on Thursday next: (The Lord Chancellor). (No. 208.) 


Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing Powers) Bill—Brought from the 
Commons ; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday next: (The Lord 
Hawkesbury). (No. 209.) 


Local Government (Scotland) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
pone and to be read 2* To-morrow: (The Lord Privy Seal [Z. Tweedmouth.]) 
(No, 210.) 


Merchant Shipping Bill —Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be printed; and 
to be read 2* on Thursday next : (The Lord Chancellor). (No. 204) .,, prea, 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 6) (River Lee, &c.) Bill— 
oe +t from the Commons ; read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No, 211.) 


BusIngEss OF THE HovusE— 


Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of the House To-morrow do commence at half-past 
Four o'clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 


QUESTIONS. 
——_0—_——_- 


Pouice AssisTANCE TO A “ PLANTER ”"—Question, Dr. D. Ambrose ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

DrowNeED IN THE River Frrwp—Question, Mr. D. Thomas ; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) , 

ALLEGED DimrnuTion in INcomEs OF National TEACHERS—Questions, 
Mr. Knox, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 


Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eve vee _ wn 
Betrast Post Orrice—Questions, Mr. Arnold-Forster ; Answers, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley) ... ove eee pee 
Tue Ex-Cuaier ConstaBLe oF WakrwWiCKsHIKkE—Question, Mr. Cobb; 


Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 
Tue Dustin DrainaGe SCHEME—Questions, Mr. Ross; Answers, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 
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Rartwar Rartsgs at BorLe—Questions, Mr. Bodkin ; Answers, The Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) eee eve eee 
Brenar CapastraL Surver—Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ooo ooo 
Annual Leave IN THE Post Orric—E—Questions, Mr. Cohen; Answers, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) res ove 


ALLEGED Wronerut ImprisonMENT at LeE1IGH—Question, Mr. Woods ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

Tue Mititary ConTrisution OF THE Straits SETTLEMENTS—Question, 
Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ee cee eee eee 

Water Supprty To ParLiaMENTARY CommiTTEE Corripors—Questions, 
Mr. Weir ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) 

Reacn Nationat ScHoot, SwarrHam’s Prior—Question, Sir F. S. 
Powell ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Tue Po.ice anp THE BotHweLL Park Mriners—Question, Mr. D. 
Crawford ; Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) «+. 

Tue Tusercutosis Commiss1on—Question, Mr. D. Crawford ; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

Ventitation at St. StepHen’s—Questions, Mr. Weir; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... ove eee 

Tue Inpian BupGetT—Questions, Mr. Buchanan, Sir W. Houldsworth, Mr. 
Tomlinson ; Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). 

DenuNcIATION OF LAND-GRABBERS IN County Roscommon—Questions, 
Mr. W. Kenny, Mr. Bodkin ; Answers, The Chief acanasd for ireland 
(Mr. J. Morley) ove eco eee eee 

LEvEL Crossings ON THE BELFAstT AND County Down Rawar— 
Question, Mr. Rentoul ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Bryce). 

Tue Wiean Porick anp Pusiic Mertines—Question, Mr. Woods; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

GOVERNMENT Printing CONTRACTS AND THE Farr WaGEs RESOLUTION 
—Question, Mr. Woods ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. 
T. Hibbert). 

Tue Crorrers Act AMENDMENT Bitt—Questions, Mr. Weir; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee eve 

Hever ScHoots—Questions, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen; Answers, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) oe ove 

CLasumorE ConsTaBULARY Barrack—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) coe 

SrrapaneE Rate CoLitection—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; “Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

ReFusaL TO Grant AN Arms LicencE—Question, Captain Donelan ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eee 

Harvest WEATHER Forecasts—Question, Mr. Hugh Hoare; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Tue Irish Lanp anp MiGRATION Seta sales My Mr. T. M. Healy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eee 

Tue Sours Meats Po.tiine Lists—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Dodd ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

LoweEstort ScHooLs AND THE Epucation DEparTMENT—Question, Mr. 
H. Foster ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ... 

Tue Course or Business—Statement thereon, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ; Questions, Sir M. Hicks Beach, Sir F. 
S. Powell, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Cohen; Answers, Sir W. Harcourt. 
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[August 13.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qe 


Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill (No. 351)— 
Bill, as amended, considered ee 
Several Amendments agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed eee vee eee 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 156)—Commitrer. [Progress, 
10th August.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 22, after the word “ mentioned,” to 
insert the words 


“but the Board of Trade may, if they think fit, extend the said period of six months 
with respect to any complaints made to them during that period. 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Question put, and agreed to ose 
Several further Amendments agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 356.] ove pee eco ove eee 


Mines (Eight Hours) Bill (No. 10)—Comirrer. [Progress, 30th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
After Debate, several Amendments proposed and disposed of. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, to insert the words— 


“In any county in which a majority of the workmen employed underground in the 
mines therein shall so resolve, in manner hereinafter provided, and so long as such 
resolution shall remain unrescinded,”—{ Mr. D. Thomas) it 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... 


After Debate, it being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House... oes eee 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again s Dooce 


Diseases of Animals [changed from “Contagious Diseases (Animals) ”] (re- 
committed) Bill (No. 348)— 


Bill considered in Committee oni rn 
(In the Committee.) 


After short Debate, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the 
third time To-morrow _ ose eee 


Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill (No. 353)— 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
After short Debate, Committee report Progress ; tu sit again To-morrow, 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [ Lords] (No. 342)— 
Order for Committee read +8 eee ove we 
After short Debate, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
After Debate, Amendments agreed to ont aes oe 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Copyhold (Consolidation) Bill [ords] (No. 344)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
After Debate, several Amendments agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Thursday eee 


Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill [Lords] (No. 340)— 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [2nd August]. 


After short Debate, Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, Debate 
further adjournéd till To-morrow eve me ose 


Quarries Bill [ Lords] (No. 341)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
‘ (In the Committee.) 
After short Debate, Amendments agreed to. 
Bill reported, with Amendments ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow 


East Inp1a Revenvs Accounts— 


Ordered, That the several Accounts and Papers which have been presented to the 
House in this Session of Parliament, relating to the Revenues of India, be referred to 
the consideration of a Committee of the Whole House. 


Resolved, That this House will To-morrow resolve itself into the said Committee,— 
(Mr. Secretary Fowler.) 


MEsSAGE FROM THE LoRDs— 
That they have agreed to. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 9) (Canals of Caledonian and North 
British Railway Companies) Bill, 


Changed from— 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 10) (Canals of Caledonian and North 
British Railway Companies) Bill. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Grand Canal, &c.) Bill, 
Changed from— 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 12) (Grand Canal, &c.) Bill, 
with Amendments. 


Locat Courts or Bankruptcy (IRELAND) [ExrENsEs ]— 
Order for Committee thereupon read, and discharged 


Larceny Act Amendment Bill [ Zords] (No. 338)—Order for Second Reading read 


and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


Statute Law Revision Bill {Zerds] (No. 354)—Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
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[August 13.] 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill (No. 349)—Read a second time, and committed 


for To-morrow. 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Bill (No. 95)—Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Conerstep Districts Boarp (IRELAND) [REMUNERATION ]— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of remuneration to any persons appointed or employed under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session to make further provision with respect 
to the Congested Districts Board for Ireland,—(Mr. 7. Z. Ellis.) 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Sittines oF THE House (EXEmpPTion FROM THE STANDING ORDER)— 
Notice in regard thereto,—( Mr. Asquith.) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 14. 


New Pser—The Right Honourable Sir Horace Davey, Knight, one of the 
Lord Justices of Appeal, having been appointed a Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary under the provisions of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, 
with the dignity of a Baron for life, by the style and title of Baron 
Davey of Fernhurst in the county of Sussex, was (in the usual manner) 
introduced eee tee eee ove ees 


ALIENS BiLtt—Question and Observations, The Marquess of Londonderry, 
The Marquess of Salisbury, The Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell). 


Business oF THE Hovse—Question, The Earl of Camperdown; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury and Lord President of the Council 


(The Earl of Rosebery) eee eee eee eee 
THe New Intanp Revenve Arripavits—Return relating thereto moved 
for (The Duke of Rutland) eve eee eee vee 


Motion agreed to. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES— 


Moved— 


“That the Lord Kensington be appointed to take the Chair in Committee of the Whole 
House this day in the absence of the Chairman of Committees,’—(The Lord Privy 
Seal [Lord Tweedmouth]}.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 4) (Birmingham Canal) Bill 
(No. 198) —House in Committee (according to Order), 


Amendments made ; Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 
next eee eee eee eee eee 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, 
&c., Canals) Bill (No. 185)—Bill read 3* (according to Order). 
Amendments agreed to. 
Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Crown Lands Bill (No. 199) — 
House in Committee (according to Order). 


After short Debate, Bill reported without Amendment ee = 
Standing Committee negatived, and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 
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Tenants Arbitration (Ireland) Bill (No. 203) — 
Order of the Day for resuming the Debate on the Amendment to the 
Motion for the Second Reading read. 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


After Debate, on Question whether the word (“now”) shall stand part 
of the Motion ? 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 30; Not-Contents 249 ses 
Resolved in the negative ; and Bill to be read 2* this day three months. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Lagan, &c., Canals) 
Bill (No. 191)—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without 
Amendment : Amendments made. 


Local Government (Scotland) Bill (No. 210)—Read 2* (according to Order), and 


committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (No, 202)—Read 2 (according to Order), 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


——— () 


THamMes aND SEvBRN CanaL—Questions, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Lasoursrs’ Cottages IN THB EpENDERRY UnioN—Questions, Mr. 
Kennedy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

Buriat Boarps Frrs—Question, Mr. Carvell Williams; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

Master or Dockrarp TuGs—Questions, Admiral Field ; Answers, The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) 

Ratiter Evementary Scuoot—Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, The Vice 
Président of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Waces on GOVERNMENT FarmMs—Question, Mr. Everett; Answer, The 
Secretary to the T'reasury (Sir J. ‘Il. Hibbert) ove ove 

Attacks ON Intsh Harvesters 1n ENGLAND—Questions, Mr. Weir, Mr. 
T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Asquith) ooo eee coe 

Tae Mepicat Examination OF MILITARY CanpipaTes—Questions, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. 
Woodall) .. 

St. JameEs’s Scoot, BERMONDsRY—Questions, Mr. Macdona ; Answers, 
The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) 

Victoria VictuaLLting Yarp, Deprrorp—dQuestions, Mr. Macdona ; 
Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) eee 

Fisnery Cruisers Rounp tus Istanp or Lewis—Questions, Mr. Weir ; 
Answers, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ... eve 

ALpERsHOT WatTER SuprpLy—Questions, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) ove cee 

Tue Mercantite Marine Funp—Question, Sir M. Hicks-Beach ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Farnuam ‘TitHe Dispute—Question, Mr. Jeffreys; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) aes baa 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYME SEWAGE ScHEME—Question, Mr. Sidebotham ; 
Answer, The President of the Local*Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) ... eee vee eee eee coe 
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Water Surrty to THE House or Commons—Questions, Mr. Weir ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

JABEZ BaLrour—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) oes eee 

ProMoTION IN THE Customs ServicE—Question, Mr. M. Austin; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Toe Wartna Inctpent—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. J. W. 
Lowther ; Auswers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey). 

Tue Borawe ty Park DisturBance—Question, Mr. D. Crawford ; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ove eve 

Tue Crorrers’ Acts AMENDMENT Bitt—Questions, Mr. Weir, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Tomlinson, Dr. Macgregor; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove eee Joe oe 

Grants TO SmaL~t Rurat Scuoots—Question, Mr. Talbot ; Answer, The 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Smact-Pox at Coventry—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Local Government Board (Sir W. F oster) 

Court or CriinaL AprEaL—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eve 

Dr. Cornetius Herz—Question, Mr. Scott-Montagu; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Torrepo Boat Destrorers—Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, The 


Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... eee 
Tue Case or Emtty CuLitirorp—Question, Mr. Burnie; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) vee 
MOTION. 
vue - 


Sirtines or THE House (EXEMPTION FROM THE StanpDiInG OrDER)— 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That the proceedings on the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, if under discussion at Twelve 
o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the provisions of the Standing Order 
Sittings of the House,’ ’—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 91 ; Noes 52.—(Division List, No. 230.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—vu— 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill (No. 10)—Commirres. [ Progress, 13th beste J 
Bill considered in Committee Ju ‘ in ty 


(In the Cominittes.) 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, after the last Amendment, to leave 


out the words— 


“In any county in which a majority of the workmen employed underground in the mines 
therein shall so resolve in manner hereinafter provided, and so long as such resolution 
shall remain unrescinded,”—(Mr. D. Thomas.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out, in line 1, 
the word “ county,” and insert the words “district as hereinafter deter- 


mined,”—( Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 
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Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


[August 14.] Page 
Mivzs (Eieut Hours) Britt —continued. 
Question proposed, “That the word ‘county’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 

Question put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘In any district as hereinafter determined in which a majority of the 
workmen employed underground in the mines therein shall so resolve in manner here- 
inafter provided, and so long as such resolution shall remain unrescinded’ be there 
inserted” eee eee eee eee eee eee 1003 

After Debate, Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 1, 

after the word “majority,” to insert the words “ of two-thirds,”—(Mr. 
J. A. Pease) os oes a one --- 1016 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘of two-thirds’ be there inserted in 

the proposed Amendment ” ove cee ooo «+ 1020 
After short an Amendment to the reggie Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn .. ‘ éo . vee eo. 1022 
Question again erent. - That those edt be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Mr. Woods (Lancashire, Ince) rose in his mie and claimed 
to move, “ That the Question be now put”... ee 1046 
Question put, “ That the Question be now put.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 120 ; Noes 98.—(Division List, No. 231.) 
Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 112 ; Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 232) 1047 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “’That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. J. Chamberlain.) 

After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 

East Inpia REVENUE AccouNTs— 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair : "— 

GovERNMENT OF InDIA~—Resolution— 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 

“Tn the opinion of this House, a full and independent Parliamentary inquiry should 
take place into the condition and wants of the Indian people, and their ability to bear 
their existing financial burdens ; the nature of the revenue system and the possibility 
of reductions in the expenditure ; also the financial relations between India and the 
United Kingdom, and generally the system of Government in India,”"—(Mr. S. 
Smith.) 

Question proposed, “That the words er to be left out stand part of 

the Question” ese ‘ = eo. 1072 
After Debate, it being Midnight, the ‘Debate viiaed aren . 1075 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 

Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 156)— 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

After short Debate, Objection being taken to Further eee the 
Debate stood adjourned oe6 A ; ..- 1076 
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Diseases of Animals [changed from “Contagious Diseases (Animals) ”] 
Bill (No, 348)— 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “now read the third time,” 
and add the words “re-committed in respect of Clauses 24 and 25,”— 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question ” oes ee 


After short Debate, Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, the 
Debate stood adjourned eco one A Soh ee 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 
Statute Law Revision Bill [Zerds] (No. 354)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


After short Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chair- 
man do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—( Sir J. Rigby.) 


Motion agreed to cee cee eee ove eee 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill (No. 349)— 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
After short Debate, Bill reported, without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 
Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill [ Lords] (No. 340)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd August] 
“* That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed ¢o ... oe eee 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Quarries Bill [Lords] (No. 341D— 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
After short Debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Tramways (Ireland) Bill— 
After short Debate, Ordered (Sir J. T. Hibbert, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. J. Morley :)—Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 
359] ois 4, ws sis sie ‘a 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 9) (Canals of Caledonian and 
North British Railway Companies) Bill (No. 265)—Lords Amendments 
agreed to. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Grand Canal, &c.) 
Bill (No. 267)—Lords Amendments agreed to. 


MEssaGE FROM THE LorpDs— 
That they have agreed to,— 
Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c., Canals) Bill. 
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MessaGe rrom THE Lorps—continued. 


Town Improvements (Betterment),—That they communicate Copy of the Report from 
the Select Committee appointed by their Lordships on Town Improvements (Better- 
ment), with the Proceedings of the Committee, and Minutes of Evidence, as desired 
by this House. 


Marking of Foreign and Colonial Produce,—That they communicate Copy of the Report 
from the Select Committee appointed by their Lordships on Marking of Foreign and 
Colonial Produce, with the Proceedings of the Committee, and Minutes of Evidence, 
as desired by this House. 


Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill (No. 353)—Considered in Committee, and 
reported ; Bill re-committed, in respect of Clauses 1 and 3; considered in Committee, 
and reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow aaa .-. LOSS 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [Zords] (No, 342)—As amended, con- 
sidered ; read the third time, and passed. 


Juries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 350)—Read a second time, and com- 


mitted for To-morrow. 


Franchise and Removal of Women’s Disabilities Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr, Jacob Bright, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Keir-Hardie, Mr. William Allen, Dr. 
Clark, Mr, Byles :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 357.] 


Crofters Acts (Inclusion of Leaseholders) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Clark, Mr. Weir, 
Dr, Macgregor :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 358.] 


Conezstep Districts Boarp (IRELAND) [REMUNERATION ]— 
Resolution reported ; 


“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of remuneration to any persons appointed or employed under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session to make further provision with respect to the 
Congested Districts Board for Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——v———_ 


East Inpta Revenue Accounts — THE GOVERNMENT OF. INDIA— 
Resolution— 


Order read, for resuming Adjouraed Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [14th August], “ Phat Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end 

of the Question, in order to add the words— 

“In the opinion of this House, a full and independent Parliamentary inquiry should take 
place into the condition and wants of the Indian people, and their ability to bear their 
existing financial burdens; the nature of the revenue system and the possibility of 
reductions in the expenditure; also the financial relations between India and the 
United Kingdom, and generally the system of Government in India,”—( Mr. S. Smith.) 


Question again proposed, “‘ Taat the words proposed to be left out stand 


part of the Question ” sas ose eee +» 1085 
Debate resumed. 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn det eee 1149 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 
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Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill [Zords] (No. 340)— 


Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


After short Debate, Amendments agreed to; Bill to be reported To- 
morrow eee eee eee eee oe 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, 
&c., Canals) Bill (No. 198)—Lords Amendments agreed to. 


Mines (Eight Hours) Bill (No. 10)— Order for Committee read, and discharged ; 


Bill withdrawn. 


Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill—As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 156)— 
Order read, ‘for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
[14th August] on Consideration of the Bill, as amended. 


And which Amendment was, in page 2, line 1, after the word “force,” 
to insert the words 


“or if that rate or charge is higher than the rate or charge in force on the last day of 
December one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, then such sum as would have 
been payable on the footing of the last-mentioned rate or charge,’"—( Mr. Bryce.) 


Question put, and agreed to ose coe ogo ove 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Juries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 350) — Considered in Committee, 
and reported, without Amendment ; Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Plumbers’ Registration Bill (No. 84)—Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on 
Question [12th April], “That the Bill be now read a second time,” read, and 
discharged. ; 

Bill withdrawn. 


Kircnen anp RerresHMeNnt Rooms (House or Commons)— 


Leave given to the Select Committee to report their Observations to 
the House. 


Report, with Observations, brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 297.] 


BusinEss or THE House (GOVERNMENT BusINEss)— 


Statement thereon, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ; 
after Debate, it being Six of the Clock, Mr. Speaker left the Chair 
without Question put. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 
Building Societies (No. 2) Bill (No. 208)— 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read eee eee 
Moved, *“ That the Bill be now read 2%,”"--( The Lord Chancellor.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to eee eee ose 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 
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Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill (No. 207)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Earl of Rosebery.) 

After Debate, Motion agreed to ove eee ove 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 

Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing Powers) Bill (No. 209)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%,"—( The Lord Hawkesbury.) 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House To-morrow. 

Merchant Shipping Bill (No. 204)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House To-morrow ... eee see eee 

Uniforms Bill (No. 175)— 

Bill read 3* (according to Order). 
An Amendment agreed to. 
Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Crown Lands Bill (No. 199)— 
The Queen’s consent signified ; Bill read 3* (according to Order) ove 
Verbal Amendment agreed to. 
Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Local Government (Scotland) Bill (No. 210)— 

House in Committee (according to Order). 

After Debate, Several Amendments agreed to. 

Amendment moved, to leave out Sub-section (c),—({The Marquess of 
Huntly) eee eee eee eee eee 

On question ? whether sub-section (c) shall stand part of the clause, 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 16 ; Not-Contents 38 —s 

After Debate, Further Amendments agreed to. 

Amendment moved, in page 23, line 34, after (“ persons,”) insert (“ not 
exceeding the number of such trustees”), — (The Marquess of 
Huntly) soe eee ove ove eve Be 

After short Debate, on question ? their Lordships divided :—Contents 34 ; 
Not-Contents 17 eee eee eee eee “ 

Further Amendments agreed to. 

Amendment moved, in page 25, at the end of the Clause, insert the 
following :— 


“The provisions of this section with respect to the appointment of trustees shall not 
apply to any charity until the expiration of 40 years from the date of the foundation 
thereof, or, in the case of a charity founded before the passing of this Act by a donor, 
or by several donors, any one of whom is living at the passing of this Act, until the 
expiration of 40 years from the ing of this Act, unless with the consent of the 
surviving donor or donors. Nothing contained in this section shall apply to the funds 
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LocaL Government (Scottanp) Brt1—continued. 
derived from the ordinary church collections in parish churches, but such funds shall 
belong to and be at the disposal of the Kirk Session of each parish, and the portion of 
the same to be applied in relief of the poor shall be in the discretion of the Kirk 
Session,” —( Zhe Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 
After short Debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided :—Contents 36 ; 
Not-Contents 16 eee eee eee soe soe 
After Debate, further Amendments agreed to. 
The Report of the Amendments to be received To-morrow ; and Standing 
Order No. XXXIX. to be considered in order to its being dispensed 
with ; and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 212) ove eee 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, 
&c., Canals) Bill (No. 185)—Returned from the Commons with the Amendments 


agrecd to. 

Canal Tolls and C Provisional Order (No. 9) (Canals of Caledonian 
and North British Railway Companies) Bill (No. 190)—Returned from the 
Commons with the Amendments agreed to. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Grand Canal, 
&c.) Bill CNo. 191)—Returned from the Commons with the Amendments agreed to. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [#-.] (No. 178)—Returned from the 


Commons agreed to, with Amendments. 


Quarries Bill [4.L.] (Wo. 149)—Returned from the Commons agreed to, with Amend- 
ments : The said Amendments to be considered To-morrow. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [#.1.]—Commons Amendments 
considered (according to Order), and agreed to. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Lagan, &c., Canals) 
Bill, x» Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 10) (Lagan, 
&c., Canals) Bill (Wo. 197)—Read 3* (according to Order), with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the Commons eee eee oe 


Canals Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 4) (Birmingham Canal) 
Bill (No. 198)—Read 3* (according to Order), with the Amendmen:s, and passed, 


and returned to the Commons. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 6) (River Lee, &c.) Bill 
Vo, 211)— 

Moved, That the Order made on the 19th day of March last— 

“That no Bill brought from the House of Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day of June 
next,” 

be dispensed with, and that the Bill be read 2%; agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (No. 202)—House in Committee (according 


to Order) : Bill reported without Amendment ; Amendments made; Standing Com- 
mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill—Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* To-morrow. (No. 215.) 


Juries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2 
To-morrow. (No. 216.) 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Read 1°; to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow. (No. 217.) 
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Railway and Canal Traffic Bill—Read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow. (No. 218.) 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [4.L.]—Commons Amendments considered 
(on Motion), and agreed to eee eee eee eee eee 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o————_ 


Von Roemer’s Resumption of British Nationality Bill [Zords] (by Order)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
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time.” 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted ... ove ove ove . 1220 


Ordered, That Standing iclinh 211 and 236 be suspended, and that the 
Committee have leave to sit and proceed forthwith,—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill reported, with Amendments ; Report to lie upon the Table. 


Stanpinc Orpers—Amendments thereon,—( The Chairman of Committees) 
agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
——1)—_ 


THe Importation OF GERMAN Prison-MapEe Goops—Questions, Colonel 
Howard Vincent ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Bryce) eos vee eee 

shissatoneress MARKED Crisets—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent, Sir 
E. Ashmead-Bartlett, Commander Bethell ; Answers, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ove eee eve 

British SoLprers AND THE PLacuE at HonG Kone—Question, Mr. 
Webster ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. 
Woodall) ove 

Tue TREATMENT OF First OF FENDERS—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

Lasourers’ CoTtaGEs IN THE EpENDERRY Unton—Question, Mr. Kennedy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

DaneErous RirLe Raners—Questions, Mr. Wilson Lloyd ; Answers, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

CaTHOLICcs ON THE IRISH MaGistracy—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan ; Answer, 


1221 


1222 


. 1224 


1225 
1226 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) os eee 1227 
Tue StraBpane Vortine Lists—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, " Commander 
Bethell, Mr. Ross, Lord F. Hamilton ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove coe 1228 
PoacHers SHot By GAMEKEEPERS AT Derry —Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 1230 
PARLIAMENTARY InpiIces—Question, Mr. H. J. Wilson; Answer, The Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) - 1231 


TELEGRAPH FaciLiTIEs IN TIPPERARY — Question, Mr. Mandeville ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 
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Po.ice Barracks 1n TrpPpERARY—Question, Mr. Mandeville ; Answer, The 


Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... ove 
Tue Potice anv IrtsH Lanp Disputes—Questions, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Ross, 
Mr. Macartney ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J 
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Morley)... sce eee 1233 

Ovrpoor OFFICERS OF Customs—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; ‘Answ er, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) . 1234 

Tue Soura Meatu Vorers’ Lists—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue Case or Hannan Watsu—Question, Mr. Macartney ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) . 1235 

Income Tax CommisstoNnERS—Question, Mr. Ballantine ; Auewer, The Se- 
eretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) . 1236 

Vistts or Tratninc Sairs To IrRELAND—Questions, Mr. Ross, Captain 
Donelan, Mr. Weir ; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Civit Servants anpD Parisa Councits—Question, Mr. Storey ; Answer, 

The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee ee 1237 

THe StraBane Rate CoL_Ltection—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answer, 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ee 1238 

Tue New Treaty with Jarpan—Question, Sir T. Sutherland ; Answer, 

The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) «+ 1239 

AssisTANT INSPECTOR OF QuaRRIEs—Question, Mr. Bryn Roberts ; Answer, 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Tue Wicktow Maaeistracy—Question, Mr. J. O’Connor; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee ewe 1240 

Tae Dust Dratwace Scuoeme — Questions, Mr. Ross; Answers, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) cee eee 1241 

CatTtLe Trucks on THE HigH~anp RaiLway — Question, Mr. Weir; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Tue Tokar TrisesmeN —Question, Mr. Atherley-Jones; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eo 1242 

Tue Irish Lanp axp Micration Comr >ANY—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) . 1248 

Minitary Banps at PotiticaL Meetincs—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, 

Mr. Flynn ; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. 
Woodall). 

HARTSHILL ScHooLROOoM — Question, Mr. Talbot; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) oe ooo eee 1244 

Buttty Scoot, SurroLtk — Question, Mr. Talbot ; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Tue TREATMENT oF ANARCHISTS—Questions, Mr. Talbot; Answers, Mr. 
Speaker, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith) ; bce see oo. 1245 

Tae Crops IN IrELAND—Questions, “Mr. Flynn, Mr. A. J. Balfour; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) +» 1246 

Butwant Rao ong ag eg Mr. Weir; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ove eos 1247 

AssIsTANT INSPECTORS OF Mines—Question, Mr. Atherley-Jones ; Answer, 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) «-» 1248 

THe GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEPHONE ComPANIES — Questions, Mr. 

A. C. Morton, Mr. Benn, Mr. Whittaker, Sir A. Rollit, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton; Answers, ‘I'he Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley), The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tae Unirication or Lonpon—Question, Mr. Benn ; Answer, The Presi- 

dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) eee 1251 
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Tue AnGLo-ConcoLesE AGREEMENT — Questions, Sir C. Dilke, Sir A. 
Rollit, Sir E, Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Tue Eetwysee Rurat Postman—Question, Mr. H. Roberts; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee 

Cuetsea Hosritrat — Question, Captain Naylor-Leyland ; “Auswer, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) eae eee 

Criccieta Beacu—Question, Mr. Lloyd-George ; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Tae Evicrep Tenants Bitt—Questions, Mr. Maguire, Colonel Nolan; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) a 

STROKESTOWN MepicaL OrricER—Question, Mr. Maguire; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue Irish Orpnance Survey Orrice—Question, Mr. Field; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) ese 

Tue Irish Lanp CommitreEe anp “ THe Times ”"—Questions, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The Chief Secretary for 
Treland (Mr. J. Morley) eos ose eee soe 





MOTION. 
’ ——1)-—_——_ 
’ Business oF THE Hovuse— 


; Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, for the remainder of the Session, Government Business be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Orders regulating the Sittings of the House ; «nd may 
be entered upon at any hour though o perms. and that at the conclusion of Govern- 
ment Business each day Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House without Question put,”— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer) he aiaie ra 


After Debate, Question put :—The eg “divided :—Ayes 130; 
i Noes 33.—(Division List, No. 233) ove eee eos 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Dk la 
East Inpia Revenve Accounts— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it appears, by the Accounts laid before this House, that the Total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March, 1893, was Rx.90,172,438 ; that the 
Total Expenditure in India and in England charged against the Revenue was 
Rx.91,005,850 ; that there was an excess of Expenditure over Revenue of Rx.833,412 ; 
and that the Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works was Rx.3,986,290,"— 
(Mr. Secretary Fowler.) 
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After Debate, Question put, and agreed to ‘we aes eee 1349 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow eee ove eee 


Statute Law Revision Bill [Zords] (No. 354)— 
Considered in Committee. 
. (In the Committee.) 
Clauses | and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3. 
Question proposed, “ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 
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Statute Law Revision Bitt—continued. 


After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided:—Ayes 58; 
Noes none.—(Division List, No. 234) ove coe eve 


Remaining Clauses and Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, with an Amendment; as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


Burials Bill CNo. 33)—Order for Second Reading read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MEssaGE FROM THE LoRDs— 
That they have agreed to— 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of the Great 
Northern and certain other Railway Companies) Bill, 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c. Canals) 
Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 5) (Regent’s Canal) Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c.) 
Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.) Bill. 

Amendments to— 

Prize Courts Bill [Lords] ove 

Crown Lands Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 4) (Birmingham Canal) 
Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 10) (Lagan, &c. Canals) 
Bill, 

Changed from— 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Lagan, &c. Canals) 
Bill, with Amendments, 


Uniforms Bill, with an Amendment. 


Diseases of Animals (No. 348) [changed from “Contagious Diseases 
(Animals)””] Bill— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Question 
[14th August], “That the Bill be now read the third time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave out the words “now read the third 
time,” and add the words “ re-committed in respect of Clauses 24 and 
25,”—(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Copyhold Consolidation Bill [Zerds} (No. 344)—As amended, considered; read 
the third time, and passed, with an Amendment. 


Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill [Zer¢s| (No. 340)—As amended, considered ; 


Amendments made ; Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments. 


Tramways (Ireland) Bill (No. 359)—Read a second time, and committed for 
Saturday. 
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Tramways (IrELAND) [REDEMPTION ]— 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the Treasury to redeem their liability in 
respect of guaranteed dividend on the share capital of Tramway Companies in Ireland 
by payment of a capital sum, to authorise the National Debt Commissioners to 
advance the sum required, and to authorise the payment, out of moneys provided by 
Parliament for the service of the, Board of Works, or (if not so made) out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, of any terminable annuity created for 
the repayment of such advance in pursuance of any Act of the present Session to 
amend The Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883. 


Motion agreed to. 


~ Resolution to be reported To-morrow a ite oe eee 1855 
LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 17. 
Commiss1on— 
The following Bills received the Royal Assent :— 
Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment ... coe eee eee 1857 
Industrial Schools. 
British Museum (Purchase of Land), 
Locomotive Threshing Engines. 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts Amendment, 
Nautical Assessors (Scotland). 
Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment. 
Prize Courts. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1). 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2). 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 15). 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London). 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Barry, &c.). 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of the Great 
Northern and certain other Railway Companies). 
Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c., 
Canals). 
Canals Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c. 
Canals). 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 5) (Regent’s Canal). 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No.7) (River Ancholme, &c.). 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.). 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 9) (Canals of Caledonian 
and North British Railway Companies). 
— Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Grand Canal, 
C.). 
CHarrMAN OF CoMMITTEES— 
Moved— 
“That the Lord Privy Seal (Lord Tweedmouth) do take the Chair this day in Committee 
of the Whole House in the absence of the Chairman of Committees,”"—(The Marquess 
of Ripon)... ove ove eee ove . 1358 
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Local Government (Scotland) Bill (No. 212)— 

Amendments reported (according to Order). 

After Discussion, several Amendments agreed to. 

Bill passed, and returned to the Commons pi - ..- 1366 
THe Nationat Feperation anp Eyictep Farms—Question and 

Observations, The Earl of Courtown ; Answer, Lord Monkswell. 


Marine Insurance Bill—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1*; and to be printed. 


(No. 219) eee eee eee eee eee eee 1367 
Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill (No. 207)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) oe eee -- 1368 
After Debate, Bill reported, without Amendment; Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next eee eee 1370 


Building Societies (No. 2) Bill (No. 208)— 
House in Committee (according to Order). 
After Debate, several Amendments agreed to. 
Standing Committee negatived ; The Report of Amendments to be received 
on Monday next eee eee ove eee ee 1373 


ALLEGED PERJURY IN THE DuBLIN Bankruptcy Court—Question and 
Observations, Lord Cloncurry ; Answer, Lord Monkswell. 
Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill (No. 215)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read ... we 1374 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—({ The Lord Monkswell. ) 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next ose eve . 1376 
Juries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 216)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Monkswell.) 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 218)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Monkswell.) 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next - , «+» 1377 


Copyhold Consolidation Bill |4.u.] (No. re aber from the Commons ane 
to, with an Amendment. 


Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill [=..] (No, 153)—Returned from the Commons 
agreed to, with Amendments. 
Uniforms Bill (No. 175)—Returned from the Commons with the Amendment agreed to. 


Chimney Swee eapers Bill (No. 192)—Returned from the Commons with the Amend- 
ments agree 


Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing Powers) Bill (No. 209)—House 
in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment : Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 
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Merchant Shipping Bill (No. 204) —House in Committee (according to Order) : Bill 
reported without Amendment : Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* 
on Monday next. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (Wo. 202)—Read 3 (according to Order), 
with the Amendments : further Amendments made ; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 

Quarries Bill [#-t.] (Wo. 149)—Commons Amendments considered (according to Order), 
and agreed to 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill (No. 217)—Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Diseases of Animals Bil]—Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be printed ; and 
to be read 2* on Monday next (The Earl of Chesterfield). (No. 220) ,., 


Copyhold (Consolidation) Bill [#.t.] (Wo. 171)—-Commons Amendment considered 
(on Motion), and agreed to. 


Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill [#-t.] (Wo. 153)—Commons Amendments con- 
sidered (on Motion), and agreed to. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 17. 


MeEssaGE From THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 
Amendments to— 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill [Lords]. 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [Lords], without Amendment. 


RoyaL AssENT— 
Message to attend the Lords Commissioners ;— 
The House went ;—and being returned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent to several Acts,—(For list see 
under Lords). 


MeEssaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill... ose eee ove 
Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_0——_ 


British Trape in tHe CentraL American RepusLics—Question, Mr. 
Hozier ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey). 

VENTILATION aT St. STEPHEN’s—Question, Mr. Crombie; Answer, The 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) 

H.M.S. “ Bensow ”—Question, Mr. Macdona; Answer, The ‘Secretary 'to 
the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) eos eee 

Boxycortine 1x DusLin—Question, Mr. Macartney ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

ConstaBuLary Duty In Wexrorp—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eve eee 

Tue Royat Irish ConstaBuLaRy—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

New Roap in County Mayo—Question, Mr. Clancy ; Answer, The Chief 
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Orpnance Store Department, WooLwica—Question, Mr. Keir-Hardie ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 
Tae Witson Tarirr—Question, Major Jones; Answer, The Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) exe ove 
BunkER CoaLs—Question, Major Jones; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) eee ove eee 


RatLway Construction in Inp1A—Question, Sir R. Temple; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

House or Commons Water SupeLy—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) ove eee 

H.M.S. “ NortHampton "—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Tue Victoria Inctpent in MasHonaLanp—Question, Mr. Byles ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ooo 

Crrr or Lonpon Fisu Totis—Question, Sir A. Rollit; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

THE Srravane ReGistER—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Bartley ; 
Answers, Mr. Speaker eee eee eve eee 

Tue Straits SerTTLEMENTS—Questions, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

INTERNATIONAL Rerety Letrer Carps—Question, Captain Norton; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

St. Pavi’s ScnHoot—Question, Mr. A, C. Morton; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. S. Stevenson) ove 

Tue Evictep Tenants Bitt—Questions, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Barton, 
Mr. Cobb, Mr. Macartney ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. J. Morley) ; The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) 

Tae Sours Meatru Reeister—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answer, 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ose eve 
New Member Sworn—Lord Edmund Talbot, for the County of Sussex 
(South-Western or Chichester Division). eee oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
sihamaiiuiini 
SUPPLY,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5, 
Crass I. 


1. £11,564, to complete the sum for Harbours in the United Kingdom 
and Lighthouses Abroad under the Board of Trade. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to aoe ose ove 
2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £21,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for constructing a new Harbour of Refuge 
at Peterhead “ eee eee see ee eee 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to soe eee eee 


8. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £137,482, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, for Rates and Contributions in lieu of 
Rates, &c., in respect of Government Property, and for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Rating of Government Property Departments.” 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to eee eve ere 
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SUPPLY—continued. 


4, £109,149, to complete the sum for Public Works and Buildings, 
Treland. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to bbs oes eee 1419 

5. £32,778, to complete the sum for Railways, Ireland eee ee 1420 

After short Debate, Vote agreed to .. ove eee eee 1423 
Crass II. 


6. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £22,595, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of 
the House of Lords.” 


Motion made, and pon proposed, “ That ‘ £2,595,’ be ey for the 


said Service,”"—( Mr. 7. M. Healy) cee ° oe» 1424 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided Ayes 58 ; 
Noes 67.—( Division List, No. 235) ° . 1481 


Original Question put :—The Committee divided | ba 66 ; Noes 7. — 
(Division List, No. 236.) 


7. £28,133, to complete the sum for House of Commons Offices. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to ... dels . 1432 

8. £48,476, to complete the sum for Treasury per Subordinate Depart- 
ments... one See a «++ 1433 

After short Debate, Vote and $0 ses one oes ee» 1434 


9. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £60,863, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department and Subordinate Offices.” 


After Debate, Vote agreed to ose eee ove eee 1459 


10. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £40,696, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of poroen during the year 
ending on the 31st day cf March, 1895, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 


After Debate, Vote agreed to one .s eee e+» 1481 
11. £7,528, to complete the sum for Privy Council Office. 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to ... . - --- 1482 


12. £23,380, to complete the sum for Charity pe ead to. 

13. £22,071, to complete the sum for Civil Service Commission, agreed to. | 

14. £34,444, to complete the sum for Exchequer and Audit Department, 
agreed to. 

15. £4,186 (including a supplementary sum of £1,000), to complete the 
sum for Friendly Societies Registry, agreed to. 

16. £9,219, to complete the sum for Lunacy Commission, England, 
agreed to. 

17. £84, to complete the sum for the Mint, including Coinage, agreed to. 

18. £7,452, to complete the sum for National Debt Office, agreed to. 

19. £12,017, to complete the sum for Public Record Office, agreed to. 

20. £5,659, to complete the sum for Public Works Loan Commission, 
agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again To- 

morrow. 
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Statute Law Revision Bill [Zeords] (No. 354)— 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


After Debate, several Amendments agreed to 
Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments ee eee 1487 


Chimney Sweepers Bill (No. 277)—Lords Amendments to be considered forthwith ; 
considered, and agreed to eee eee eee eee eee 1488 


Uniforms Bill (No. 309)—Lords Amendment to be considered forthwith ; considered 
and agreed to. 


Navy anp Army Expenpiture, 1892-3— 

Committee to consider the Savings and Deficiencies upon Navy and Army Grants for 
1892-3, and the temporary sanction obtained from the Treasury by the Navy and 
Army Departments to the Expenditure not provided for in the Grants for that year 
To-morrow. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts for the Navy and Army Departments, which 
were presented upon the 15th day of February last, be referred to the Committee,— 
(Sir John Hibbert.) 


Tramways (IreLtanp) [RepEMpTIoN ]— 

Resolution reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the Treasury to redeem their liability in respect of 
guaranteed dividend on the share capital of Tramway Companies in Ireland by pay- 
ment of a capital sum, to authorise the National Debt Commissioners to advance the 
sum required, and to authorise the payment, out of moneys provided by Parliament for 
the Service of the Board of Works, or (if not so made) out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, of any terminable annuity created for the repayment of such 
advance in pursuance of any Act of the present Session to amend The Tramways and 
Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


East Inpia Revenue Accounrs— 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it appears, by the Accounts laid before this House, that the Total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March, 1893, was Rx.90,172,438 ; that the 
Total. Expenditure in India and in England charged against the Revenue was 
Rx.91,005,850 ; that there was an excess of Expenditure over Revenue of Rx.833,412; 
and that the Capital Outlay on Railways and [rrigation Works was Rx.3,986,290.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th August, 

Mr. Speaker adjourned the House without Question put till To-morrow. 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


a, 
London Streets and Buildings Bill (4y Order)— 


Order for consideration of Lords’ Amendments, read 
After short Debate, Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


eee eee 1489 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


UV 





SUPPLY,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1894-95, 1490 


Crass II. 
1, £22,460, to complete the sum for Colonial Office. 
After Debate, Vote agreed to eee wee ee 1510 
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SUPPLY —continued. : 
2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £100,757, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete ‘the sum 
.. Recessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
‘ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate Departments,” 
, After Debate, Vote agreed to ove ove eee one 
3. £21,000, to complete the sum for Mercantile Marine. Fund (Grant in 
aid), agreed to. 
4. £20, to complete the sum for Bankruptcy Department of the Board of 
Trade. 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
5. £30,510, to complete the sum for Board of Agriculture. 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to ... exp cord see 


6. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £90,145, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of pazmens during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, for the Salaries an xpenses of the Local 
Government Board.” 

After short Debate, Vote agreed 10 nee eve eee eee 

7. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £272,505, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete che sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, for sr yp way 6 Printing, and Paper, Binding, 
and Printed Books for the Public Service, and for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Stationery Office; and for Sundry Miscellaneous Services, including Reports of 
Parliamentary Debates.” 


After Debate, Vote agreed to ose ope ove ose 

8. £11,743, to complete the sum for Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
&e., Office. 

After short Debate, Vote agreed to on on ons 

9. £28,566, to complete the sum for Works and Public Buildings Office, 

After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 

10. £16,000, to complete the sum for Secret Service. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to ove ote = 
11, £3,155, to complete the sum for Lunacy Commission, Scotland, 
agreed to. 


12. £2,470, to complete the sum for Registrar General’s Office, Scotland, 
agreed to. 

13. £4,754, to complete the sum for Board of Supervision for Relief of the 
Poor, and for Public Health, Scotland, agreed #%. 

14. £2,264, to complete the sum for Household of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, agreed to. 

15. £939, to complete the sum for Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland, agreed to. 

16. £3,007, to complete the sum for Public Record Office, . Ireland,): 
agreed to. 

17. £19,770, to complete the sum for Public, Works Office, Ireland, 
agreed to. 

18. £8,637, to complete the sum for Registrar General's Office, Ireland 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—continued. 
19. £5,171, to complete the sum for Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
Ireland, agreed to, 
Crass III. 
20. £25,782 (including a Supplementary sum of £3,000), to complete the 
sum for Miscellaneous Legal Expenses, agreed to. 
21. £177,874, to complete the sum for Supreme Court of Judicature, 
agreed to. 
22. £3,771, to complete the sum for Land Registry, agreed to. 
23. £18,052, to complete the sum for County Courts, agreed to. 
24. £2,748, to complete the sum for Police Courts, London and Sheerness, 
agreed to. 
25. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £34,435, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries of the Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police, and of the Receiver for the 
Metropolitan Police District, the Pay and Expenses of Officers of Metropolitan Police 
employed on special duties, and the Salaries and Expenses of the rr of 
Constabulary 24 eee eee eee eee 1590 
After Debate, Vote agreed to oe ove ove wwe 1597 
26. £361,139, to complete the sum for Prisons, England and the Colonies. 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
27. £137,117, to complete the sum for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 


Great Britain, agreed to eee ove eco ee 1598 
28. £18,903, to complete the sum for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
agreed to. 


29. £44,998, to complete the sum for Law Charges and Courts of Law, 
Scotland, agreed to, 

30. £22,711, to complete the sum for Register House, Edinburgh, 
agreed to. 

31. £51,700, to complete the sum for Prisons, Scotland, agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Navy anp Army Expenpiture, 1892-3— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolutions and Schedules in regard thereto agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next oes +» 1602 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th August, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House without Question put till Monday 
next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8rd August 1894, 





OPIUM COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
asked Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Opium and its use in India was likely 
to be communicated to Parliament 


before the close of the present 
Session; and, if not, whether they 
could state the reason for the 


delay? He ,would not make a speech, 
having put down the question purely to 
obtain the information there asked. He 
understood—if wrongly the noble Lord 
the Chairman of the Commission could 
correct him—that the evidence having 
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been completed in India in the early 
spring, the Commissioners had returned 
home in April. He had seen no notice of 
evidence to be taken in this country, and 
as the end of the Session was approach- 
ing, and there might be difficulties in 
getting the members of the Commission 
together again, it seemed not unfair to 
ask whether there was any hope of 
their deliberations being put an end to, 
and of the Report being printed and 
circulated before the termination of the 
present Session of Parliament. 


*Lorp BRASSEY said, Lord Reay had 
asked him as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion to reply to the question, and state 
why it had been found impracticable to 
present the Report before the close of 
the Session. He could assure his noble 
Friend that the Commission had not been 
idle. It was appointed in Autumn last 
year. Its members met in London within 
a few days for the purpose of taking 
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3 Chimney 
evidence. They assembled in Calcutta 
in November, and during 83 working 
days in India they held 70 sittings. 
To expedite the work a section only of 
the Commission visited Burma, while the 
other members continued their sittings 
in Caleutta. A similar arrangement 
was made during the tour of the Com- 
mission through the Bombay Presidency. 
_ The evidence taken was necessarily 
voluminous, and the printing of it and 
of the various important documents 
prepared for the use of the Commission 
by direction of the Government in India 
was attended with some difficulty. The 
work was commenced by the Indian 
Press in Calcutta, and was admirably 
done; but as the Commission pushed 
forward through the country their com- 
munications with Calcutta became more 
tedious, and it became necessary to change 
the printing operations to London. 
That involved some delay in the work, 
and the last sheets of the volumes had 
been in their hands only within the last 
month. Three volumes were printed in 
Calcutta and five in London. All those 
volumes of evidence were now before 
Parliament. Another cause of delay arose 
from communications having to be made 
with China and the Straits Settlements 
whence the transmission of replies to 
questions occupied some time. The 
Chinese evidence had been printed with 
the other volumes. Obviously it was 
impossible to complete the Draft Report 
until the whole of the evidence had been 
fully considered. The noble Lord might 
be assured that the draft had been pro- 
ceeded with uninterruptedly. Nearly 
every section was now sufficiently com- 
pleted for circulation to the members 
of the Commission, who hoped to present 
their Report next November. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 194.) 


REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH) moved an Amendment 
to leave out the words “or by any Act 
amending the same” in Clause 1 as 
superfluous and misleading. By the 


principal Act it was clear that the maxi- 
mum rate was ld. in the £1; and the 


Lord Brassey 


{LORDS} 








Sweepers Bill. 4 


only statutory provision touching the 
matter was one for lowering the rate. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 1, page 
1, line 9, leave out (“or by any Act 
amending the same”).—(The Lord 
Tweedmouth.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH proposed 
next to leave out Clause 7, and was very 
glad thereby to meet the objection of 
Lord Ashbourne. He had found already 
existing in the Libraries and Scientific 
Institutions Act, 1854, all the powers 
given by the clause, which was therefore 
entirely superfluous and unnecessary. 


Amendment moved, in page 4, to leave 
out Clause 7.—( The Lord Tweedmouth.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he would 
be sorry to have attributed to him any 
intention which he had not expressed. 
He had not the slightest objection to the 
substance of the clause, but only desired 
to point out that in the case of an owner 
giving part of his property for the pur- 
pose of a public library all the safeguards 
should be preserved. He had, therefore, 
suggested that the requirements of the 
Act passed in reference to the Technical 
Schools, 1892, should be adopted. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL. —(No. 192.) 
THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) moved to leave out Sub- 
section 2, Section 3, which had been 
inserted at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment draftsman for the purpose of 
enabling certain Statutes to be cited by 
their short titles. On consideration, 
that ap to have been already done 
under the “Short Titles Act,” and there- 
fore the sub-section had better he omitted. 
It was merely a formal Amendment, and 
did not affect the substance of the clause. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
did not think he incurred any responsi- 
bility on behalf of Lord Dunraven, who 
was in charge of the Bill, in assenting to 
that arrangement after the explanation 
which had been given by the noble Lord. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 

















5 Registration of 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [u.1.}. 
CNo, 161.) 

. Reported from the Joint Committee 
with Amendments, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next; and Standing Order 
No. XXXIX. to be considered in order 
to its being dispensed with. 


NAUTICAL ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 193.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order); and Bill to be read 3* on 
Monday next. 


BRITISH MUSEUM (PURCHASE OF 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 173.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Five o'clock to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 8rd August 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WEST RIDING RIVERS CONSERVANCY 
BILL (by Order). 
Lords Amendments considered. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that certain alterations had been made in 
this Bill in another place, which he did 
not approve, but he did not think it 
would be consistent with his duty to 
object to them, as the promoters had 
accepted them, and he should therefore 
assent to the Lords Amendments. 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE DISTRICT COUNCIL 
MAGISTRATES. 
Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
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Titles in Ireland. 6 


if a Chairman of a District Council 
qualified asa Magistrate, he would be 
required to pay the usual fees ; and, if 
so, whether he would be required to pay 
such fees over again if he, on a second 
occasion, was elected as Chairman of & 
District Council and qualified as a 
Magistrate ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): In a Circular sent 
out from the Home Office on the 14th of 
last month, I have advised the Standing 
Joint Committees that the fee payable on 
qualifying by an ex officio Justice should 
not exceed 5s. This fee would, I appre- 
hend, be payable as often as the Magis- 
trate qualified; it could not, if my 
advice as to its amount is followed, 
constitute a serious burden. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any de- 
cision has been ayrived at as to the 
amount of the military contribution to be 
paid annually by the Straits Settle- 
ments; and if he will state the 
amount ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) also had the following question 
on the Paper: To ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
is yet in a position to communicate to the 
House the decision arrived at by the 
Government on the amount to be paid by 
the Straits Settlements as its contribution 
to the military expenditure ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar, 
I have good reason to hope, and believe, 
that the decision will not now be long 
delayed. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : In thanking 
the hon. Gentleman for his invariable 
courtesy, I beg to give him notice I will 
ask the question again this day week. 


REGISTRATION OF TITLES 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in prospect 
of a number of freehold claims for the 
franchise being made at the coming 
Revision Sessions in Ireland, he will 
direct that, where necessary, in conse- 
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7 Outdoor Officers 


quence of the delay in registering, titles 
under The Local Registration of Title 
Act, 1891, copies of the vesting orders, 
or conveyances, as the case may be, shall 
be forwarded to the Clerk of the Crown 
and Peace, for production before the 
Revising Barrister ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : I am informed that 
copies of vesting orders or conveyances 
are not legal evidence, which the Re- 
vising Barristers are bound to accept. 
With respect to purchase under the Land 
Acts, transfers of freeholds executed 
since the 5th of August, 1891, do not 
confer a title to the freehold franchise 
until the registration of the title has been 
completed (see Sec. 25, Sub-sec. 1 of 
The Local Registration of Title Act, 
1891). In such cases it would be use- 
less to obtain the documents before the 
completion of the registration. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Is it not the fact that there is great delay 
in the registration, and that great incon- 
venience is thereby caused ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am sorry to 
say that there is great delay, and I 
am advised by the officer in charge of 
the department that some further legis- 
lation will be necessary if the depart- 
ment is to be made as effective as hon. 
Members vn both sides of the House 
would desire it to be. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : Would it 
not be possible by putting on an extra 
staff to get up the arrears of the work ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I can only say 
that I have the matter under my careful 
consideration. 


EVICTIONS IN COUNTY LIMERICK. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) ;: I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Mr. Frederick Hobson, the 
Sub-Sheriff of County Limerick, while 
executing an ejectment decree against 
John Bridgeman, near Limerick, on the 
25th of July, was offered severe resist- 
ance, Mr. O’Brien, the agent, being 
badly hurt, and that he had to abandon 
the execution in consequence of the 
violence displayed ; whether he is also 
aware that the Sheriff sent one of his 
men to the adjoining police barracks at 
Clarina, who informed the police that a 
severe assault had taken place, and that 
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their attendance was requested by the 
Sheriff; whether the police complied 
with the Sheriff's request ; whether the 
attention of the Law Officers have been 
drawn to the action of John Bridgeman 
in resisting the Sheriff in the execution 
of his duty ; and whether the Govern- 
ment propose to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I replied very 
fully to a question put to me in reference 
to this matter on last Tuesday by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Armagh. I have since directed 
that proceedings should be instituted. 


INMATES OF IRISH WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what was the 
average number of inmates in the. work- 
houses of Ireland for the year ending 8th 
March, 1894, and the total number of 
deaths in these institutions within the 
same period ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is not possible 
to give the particulars required for the 
year ended Thursday, March 8 last, as 
the official Returns are only made up at 
the end of each week. During the year 
ended Saturday, March 10 last, the 
estimated average daily number of indoor 
paupers was 40,929. The total number 
of cases relieved in the Irish workhouses 
during the year ended March 10, 1894, 
was 328,313, and the actual number of 
deaths during the year was 9,807. It 
must be borne in mind that the number of 
cases relieved does not represent the 
actual number of individuals admitted, as 
the same persons may be. re-admitted 
many times in the course of the year. 


OUTDOOR OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
intended to change the limits of age 
for candidates for the position of outdoor 
officers of Customs from 19-25 to 18-21 ; 
and, if so, when it is proposed that the 
change shall come into operation ; what 
notice, if any, was given to intending 
competitors; whether, at the last June 
examinations of 142 candidates who 
attained the standard of proficiency 
required by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, only 50 were appointed ; and 
will the remaining 92 qualified candidates 
who have not received appointments be 
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allowed to compete as heretofore until 
they have attained the age of 25 ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro trae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hresert, Oldham) : 
It has been decided to change the limits 
of age as stated in the question, and the 
Treasury and the Civil Service Com- 
missioners have carefully considered the 
amount of notice which should be given 
before the change is introduced. As the 
result, it has been settled that two more 
examinations shall be held under the old 
conditions as to age—a concession which 
1 Treasury considers fair and reason- 
able. 


COMPULSORY RE-VACCINATION OF 
LONDON CONSTABLES. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
statement that a body of the Metropolitan 
Police has been or is about to be re-vac- 
cinated ; by whose orders is this directed ; 
are the men’s feelings consulted in the 
matter, and is any one of them entitled to 
decline ; and is there any statutory power 
to force the proceeding on any unwilling 
men ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
in cases in which it was deemed necessary, 
the police at Portland Town Police 
Station and the police of that sub- 
division, which is in the centre of the 
locality where small-pox has been so 
prevalent lately, were re-vaccinated, with 
the Commissioner’s approval, on the 
recommendation of the chief surgeon to 
the Force. I am informed that none of 
the men made any objection. It is one 
of the qualifications for acceptance by 
every candidate that he shall be re- 
vaccinated on appointment as constable. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
So ought Members of Parliament. 


AGE QUALIFICATION FOR EXCISE 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
limit of age for appointments in the 
Excise has recently without warning 
been altered from 22 years to 21 years ; 
whether he is aware that a number of 
candidates for the service, some of whom 
have already passed the preliminary 
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examination by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, will be excluded by the 
change of age; and whether the De- 
partment will postpone the comifg into 
force of the new Regulation for a period, 
so that injustice may not be caused to 
those who have been preparing for 
candidature ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There has 
been no recent change in the limits of 
age for the Excise entrance examination. 
It may be that my hon. Friend refers to 
a change in the limits of age for candi- 
dates for the outdoor service of the 
Customs, as to which I have just 
answered a question put by the hon. 
Member for North Cork. 


PEMBROKE TOWNSHIP. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board some time 
since received a communication from the 
ratepayers of the Pembroke township, 
and more recently a correspondence from 
two Town Commissioners with regard to 
certain proceeding of the Township 
Board, and whether any action was, or 
will be, taken thereon; and whether he 
is aware that the Lurgess list is regulated 
by the Town Clerk upon a £10 rating 
qualification without any Revising 
Barrister or public revision ; and that the 
ageut of the Earl of Pembroke need not 
be elected by the ratepayers, as the Act 
provides that the agent for the time 
being shall be a Commissioner ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that they are 
unable to identify the correspondence to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers in the 
first paragraph of the question. If he 
will state to what precise matter it relates 
further inquiry will be made. With 
regard to the second paragraph, the list 
of persons entitled to vote at the annual 
election of the Pembroke Town Com- 
missioners is made out by the clerk in the 
manner prescribed in the 27th section of 
The Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1871. The rating qualification is £10. 
The agent for the time being of the Earl 
of Pembroke’s estate within the town- 
ship is ex officioa Commissioner under 
Section 10 of the Pembroke Township 
Act, 1863. 
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DUBLIN TELEGRAPHISTS. 


' Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg tp ask the Postmaster General 
whether some Dublin telegraphists have 
recently been asked to accept less than 
the usual allowance for special duty in 
connection with important events ; what 
rate -is allowed under Rule 17 of In- 
structions to head postmasters for such 
duty ; what was the lowest sum per diem 
that Dublin telegraphists have been asked 
to accept; and whether he will take 
steps to see that the rule on the subject 
is strictly adhered to ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am not aware in Dublin that there has 
been a departure from the rule. Pro- 
‘bably what the hon. Member has in view 
is the following rate :—* Not exceeding 
6d. an hour or 12s. a day.” But in the 
same rule there is prescribed a rate— 
“ Not exceeding 5s. aday.” Both rates, it 
will be observed, are maximum. The 
first rate applies to officers sent to race 
and other meetings where their stay is 
short, and the cost of lodging is high ; 
the second to those who are temporarily 
detached from one post office to another, 
and there are no special circumstances 
tending to raise the price of lodgings. 

Mr.SWEETMAN : Butisit not a fact 
that some of the Dublin telegraphists 
have been asked to accept a rate of 3s. 
a day for duty on coast stations in con- 
nection with the Naval Mauceuvres ? Has 
not 12s. hitherto been allowed in nearly 
all these cases, and have not the men 
explained that they cannot live on such 
an allowance in crowded seaport towns ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
that question; but if the hou. Member 
will forward me particulars I will inquire 
into the matter. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
COLERAINE UNION. 


Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he 
could state how many labourers’ cottages 
have been erected in the Coleraine Union 
since the passing of the Act; (2) whe- 
ther he is aware that a large number of 
applications from Knuockintern and 
other divisions of the Union have 
been ‘sent to the Coleraine Board of 
Guardians and rejected on the ground of 
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alleged informalities, such as several 
signatures’ being in the same hand- 
writing, applicants working for various 
employers, and similar reasons ; (3) whe- 
ther the Local Government Board have 
had to interfere and direct the Coleraine 
Board to consider these applications on the 
ground that the informalities were im- 
material ; and (4) will the Local Go- 
vernment Board direct the Coleraine 
Board to amend applications, when 
necessary, in the future, and — facilitate 
the operation of the Act ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : (1.)'No cottages 
have been built under the Labourers’ 
Acts in this Union. (2.) I believe the 
facts to be as stated in the second para- 
graph. (3,) It having been represented 
to the Local Government Board that the 
signatures to one of the representations 
were genuine, the Board have asked the 
Guardians to reconsider the matter 
again after notice. The Guardians have 
appointed a Committee to visit the 
localities where it is alleged houses are 
required, and have called on the Medical 
Officer of Health for a Report as to the 
condition of the honses stated to be unfit 
for habitation. They will hold a special 
meeting on the 25th instant to reconsider 
the whole matter. (4.) A Board of 
Guardians have no power to alter or 
amend representations made to them 
under the Labourers’ Acts. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING OFF THE ISLAND 
OF LEWIS. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he will 
state why proceedings have not been 
taken against the master or owner of the 
steam trawler Triton, M 93, for trawling 
withing the three-mile limit off Port- 
naguran, Island of Lewis, on 3lst May 
last ; why, seeing that the Crown Counsel 
and the Fishery Board for Scotland were 
aware that the Triton was recently at 
Milford Haven, no action was then 
taken ; and why the Crown Counsel has 
advised no further proceedings unless the 
Triton returns to Scotch waters ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I have 
ascertained that the statements of the 
fishermen who made the complaint ageinst 
the Triton were not of themselves suffi- 
eient to support a charge of trawling 
within the three-mile limit, and further 
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Inspectors of 


that no damage was: dene by the Triton 
to the complainers’ nets. It was, there- 
fore, resolved to obtain, if possible, 
statements from persons on board the 
Triton (other than those who could be 
charged), but even where there is an 
existing charge and warrant — which 
there is not in this case—much difficulty 
has been found in obtaining evidence in 
England io such cases, and neither the 
Procurator Fiscal, nor any agent ap- 
pointed by him, could assert a right to go 
on board the 7Z'riton in England for this 
purpose. In these circumstances, it was 
not congidered necessary to send the 
Fiscal from Stornoway to Milford Haven, 
or to instruct anyone on the spot to 
endeavour to get access to persons on 
board the Triton there. If, however, 
the Triton returns to Scotch waters, an 
opportunity may be found of obtaining 
the desired information. 


INSPECTORS OF METALLIFEROUS 
MINES. 


Sir S. NORTHCOTE (Exeter) : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the Pen- 
rith Division of Cumberland, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, with reference to the recent 
appointment of an Assistant Inspector of 
Metalliferous Mines in the Cumberland 
district, whether the blue paper containing 
a statement of the qualifications neces- 
sary for an Inspectorship of Mines was 
issued to many or all candidates for the 
office ; whether one of the candidates for 
this office was informed by a letter from 
the Home Office, dated 10th April, 1894, 
that as he appeared to be above the 
maximum limit of age for the appoint- 
ment—namely, 35 years, the ome 
Secretary regretted that he was not able 
to take the appiiestion into consideration 
with those of the numerous other candi- 
dates ; and if there be no limit of age 
required for the. office, how it came 
about that the said Circular was sent and 
the letter of the 10th of .April was 
written ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: When the. three 
additional appointments of Assistant In- 
specter. of Metalliferous Mines: weré 
created at the beginning of this year, the 
original intention was to appoint the 
Assistant Inspectors under both the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 1887, and the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 
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conditions. ,. prescribed 
jin. the, Paper to | which. the hon. 
\Member refers would therefore have 
japplied, and candidates who stated their 
‘age to be under 35 were, furnished with, 
‘copies of this Paper, while those who 
‘were, above that age (including two who 
were written to on, the 10th of April) 
were answered to the effect stated in the 
second paragraph of the question. I 
afterwards came to the conclusion that it 
was undesirable to carry out this inten- 
tion, as it would have limited the candi- 
dature to persons of coal mining experi- 
ence, which for the present purpose is’ 
not required, one of the three Assistant 
Inspectors being needed to inspect metal- 
liferous mines in Cumberland, and the 
others to inspect slate mines and quarries 
in North Wales, while some of the most, 
eligible candidates, including two of 
those selected, are over 35. The three 
officers have therefore been appointed 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act, 1872, and for the appointment of 
Inspector under this Act, as I have 
already stated, no limit of age or other 
qualification has been prescribed. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, S.) : Is it in- 
tended that these Assistant Inspectors 
shall inspect quarries ? ; 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir, certainly, 
as far as North Wales is concerned, 

Mr. HOZIER: And so far as Scot- 
land is concerned ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Probably, but I 
cannot say definitely. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : Is any age limit prescribed in 
the Act of 1887 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is no limit 
prescribed by the Act. It is fixed by 
the Regulations of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether the candidates who were over 
age were notified that they were im 
eligible ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There were only 
two such gentlemen, and their claims 
were carefully considered, “If they had 
been very eligible, I should have 
appointed them in spite of their being 
above the age. 

*Mre. TOMLINSON : But had they 
an opportunity of having their qualifica- 
tions reconsi after the withdrawal 
of the limit of age ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH : They had sent in 
their testimonials. I have all‘ the facts 
before me. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
asked whether the gentlemen appointed 
had been examined by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, with regard to their 
health, and whether they were entitled to 
@ pension ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will give me notice as to the 
examination in respect of health. They 
are not entitled to a pension on the 
terms prescribed in the 4th section of the 
Superannuation Act. 


Mr. BARTLEY : Is it not the fact 
that no one now is allowed to enter the 
Public Service without passing an exami- 
nation as to health ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I cannot say how 
far that applies to the excepted appoint- 
ments under the 4th section of the Act, 
but I will inquire. 
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CRUELTY TO VAN HORSES IN LONDON: 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that gross cruelty is frequently inflicted 
upon cart horses in London by compel- 
ling them to draw loads beyond their 
strength over some of the bridges across 
the Thames ; and that serious accidents 
often result from this practice, especially 
in slippery weather; and if he will 
cause instructions to be given to the 
constables stationed near these bridges to 
direct their attention to such cases, and 
to summon all persons guilty of this 
cruelty ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The gradients to 
many of the bridges are steep, and, at 
times, no doubt slippery, but I am in- 
formed that the accidents reported are 
not more frequent there than in any other 
thoroughfare. The police are instructed 
to take proceedings in any case in which 
the law against cruelty is infringed, and 
I believe that they are vigilant in per- 
forming their duty in that respect. 


Captain DONELAN: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the event of 
persons being summoned for this offence, 
take steps to ensure that the punishment 
falls on the proper shoulders—those of 
the owners and not of the carmen. 
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Mr. ASQUITH: That depends on 
the Magistrate. 3 


Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester): Are the police in- 
structed to give all assistance to officers 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : I think so; but I 
will inquire if there are any special in- 
structions. 


POST OFFICE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has completed the preparation of his 
Annual Report ; and if he can state when 
it will be laid upon the Table ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY: I have forwarded 

the report to the Treasury, and that 
Board will no doubt take an early 
opportunity of presenting it. 


POSTAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he will endeavour to cause provision to 
be made whereby insurers in the Post 
Office Life Insurance Department may 
take out policies with shorter payments 
in advance than the annual premiums in 
advance now required ; whether he will 
endeavour to cause provision to be made, 
by legislation or otherwise, to enable the 
funds of the Post Office Insurance De- 
partment to be invested in securities ip 
which trustees are by law allowed to 
invest ; whether he will arrange that the 
quinquennial valuations required by 
Section 3 of the Act 27 & 28 Vic., c. 46, 
to be prepared by the Commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt shall 
be laid before Parliament ; and whether 
he will endeavour to cause arrangements 
to be made whereby any profits arising 
from the Post Office Insurance Depart- 
ment may be divided amongst insurants, 
as appears to have been intended by Sub- 
section 9 of Section 5 of the Act, 45 
Vic., c. 51? At the same time, I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will cause a Return to be made of the 
expenditure of the Post Office Insurance 
Vote, especially of the Salaries and 
Allowances (if any) paid to officers in the 
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Public Service in receipt of other Salaries 
or Allowances; and whether he will 
cause the annual Returns made of Post 
Office Insurance business to distinguish 
between the two different classes of 
insurance—namely, from £5 to £25, and 
from exceeding £25 to £100 ? Further, 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he will try the experiment of open- 
ing offices in the evening in some of the 
large towns at which persons may obtain 
from officers thoroughly acquainted with 
the business special information about 
taking out insurances and annuities, 
and aid in filling up the necessary 
forms ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I am hardly in 
& position to answer Question 1, which 
concerns important matters coming 
within the province of the Treasury and 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt. As regards the 
second question, the details of the ex- 
penditure for Post Office Insurance are 
shewn on Page 87 of the Post Office 
Estimates. No specific salary or allow- 
ance is paid to any officer of the Depart- 
ment for insurance work, but commissions 
are paid to Sub-Postmasters and others 
for securing contracts according to 
authorised rates varying from ls. to 4s. 
per contract. The number of contracts 
issued yearly for the last 10 years in 
respect of the two classes of insurance 
mentioned is given in a table, a copy of 
which I shall be glad to send to the hon. 
Member. In answer to the last question, 
I have to say that at all large towns 
Post Offices are open up to 8 and in 
some cases so late as 11 in the evening, 
and all necessary information respecting 
Post Office insurance and annuities can 
be obtained and aid given in filling up 
the necessary forms. 


RESERVE MEN IN THE GENERAL POST 
OFFICE. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has come to any decision 
as to stoppage of pay of Reserve men 
employed in the General Post Office, the 
deduction amounting to £9 per annum, 
and the man accepting the liability of 
serving in the Reserve, but receiving no 
pay for doing so? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling; &c.): I am in communication 
with the Post Office on the subject, but 
no decision has yet been arrived at. 


GUNPOWDER IN THE NYASSA- 
TANGANYIKA DISTRICT. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther the attention of the Foreign Office 
has been called to the circumstantial 
allegations of a grave character which 
appeared in The Times, of 30th July, 
relating to five distinct occasions upon 
which it is alleged that the German 
steamer Hermann von Wissman has 
recently conveyed cargoes of powder 
across Lake Nyassa into the immediate 
vicinity of British territory; whether 
the said gunpowder was so moved under 
the authorisation of the German adminis- 
tration as required by Article 9 of the 
Brussels Act; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will call the 
attention of the German Government to 
the disastrous consequences which are 
likely to follow upon a continued im- 
portation of gunpowder into the regions 
infected by the Slave Trade ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Information received from the Acting 
Commissioner confirms the fact that 
powder has been thus introduced into the 
British Protectorate, but the detailed 
statements referred to have not been 
officially corroborated. Her Majesty's 
Government have no knowledge as to 
the conditions under which powder has 
been moved within German territory. 
It is, however, necessary that measures 
should be taken in the - Nyassa- 
Tanganyika district to prevent its im- 
portation and control its movement 
within British territory. A post has 
accordingly now been placed on the 
Songwe River which will, it is expected, 
facilitate the control. Meanwhile the 
German Governor, who has shown an 
earnest desire to co-operate iu the repres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, has been in- 
formed by the Acting Commissioner of 
the facts which have come to his know- 
ledge as to the introduction into the Pro- 
tectorate of powder landed from. the 
steamer in German territory. 
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.,_. KILLURAN SCHOOLHOUSE. 
oA, W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : I 
to ask the Chief Secretary, to. the 
rd Lieutenant of Ireland if he. will in- 
quire into the application for the erection 
of a schoolhouse in the townland of 
Killuran, County Clare, made by the 
Rev. Denis Cleary, P.P., upon behalf of 
the inhabitants of the district; and 
whether the National Education Board 
will see that this application _ is 
granted ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The application 
referred to has been received. The Com- 
missioners of National Education have 
already ordered a grant in aid of build- 
ing the proposed new schoolhouse, sub- 
ject to satisfactory title to the site. 


THE CELFYNYDD COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the statement made in the 
verdict of the Coroner’s Jury on the 
Celfynydd Colliery explosion, that they 
considered the present examinations by 
the workmen’s representatives are worth- 
less; and whether, under the 38th 
General Rule of the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1887, the workmen employed 
in a mine can appoint two workmen from 
another mine, or a check weigher, to 
make an inspection on their behalf; and, 
if not, whether he will make provision 
in the Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Bill, 
now before the House, enabling a check 
weigher to enter the mine at any time 
for purposes of inspection or otherwise, 
provided he does not interfere with the 
working of the mine ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to the verdict of the Coroner's 
Jury on the Celfynydd Colliery explo- 
sion. By the 38th Rule of The Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 1887, the persons 
employed in a mine may appoint 
“‘ two of their number, or any two persons, not 
being mining engineers, who are practical 
working miners,” 
to make an inspection on their behalf. 
This would certainly enable them to 
appoint two miners from another mine. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman answer the last part of 
my question ? wi 
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Mr, ASQUITH: I do not.see any 
necessity for legislation iu this direetion, 
As\I have already stated,. the check 
weigher is a practical working miner, 
and, as the mea have power to appoint 
two on their own. behalf, I do not think 
the law needs altering. 


COLDBATH FIELDS MONEY ORDER 
OFFICE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General what ‘is 
the distance of the Money Order Office, 
in what was formerly Clerkenwell Prison 
from the General Post Office ; whethet 
the Money Order Office is, by its situa- 
tion, cut off from: tue rest of the Depart- 
ment; whether it is a matter of constant 
occurrence for persons, mostly poor 
people, to be sent from local post offices 
to the General Post Office, thence to 
Clerkenwell, and thence back again to 
the General Post Office over some trifling 
irregularity in’ a money order; and 
whether, on the ground of public incon- 
venience, as well as of the health of the 
officials, he will consent to the removal 
of the Money Order Office from its present 
quarters ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The distance of 
the Money Order Office from the General 
Post Office is about a mile. The inquiry 
offices in the two buildings are connected 
by telephone, and a free omuibus runs 
seven times a day in each direction for 
the convenience of applicants whom it 
may be found necessary to refer per- 
sonally from one office to the other. I 
regret that it is quite impossible to move 
the Money Order Office from its present 
quarters ; but I am endeavouring to make 
arrangements to avoid, as far as possible, 
the inconveniences to which the hon. 
Member has called my attention. 

Mr. DARLING asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had not received a 
Report as to the sanitary condition of 
this Money Order Office, stating that it 
was wholly unfit for the habitation of the 
people employed in it; and whether he 
would not, in view of these facts, have 
the office removed ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have received 
no such Report. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. , 
-Mr. BUCHANAN . (Aberdeenshire, 


| E.) : I beg to ask the Seeretary of State 
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for India what is the estimated increase 
in the deficit on: the Indian Budget for 
the year owing to the further fall in the 
rupee that has taken place since the 
Indian Financial Statement was made ? 


*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowrter, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The rate of exchange 
with India was estimated at the begin- 
ning of the financial year—namely, April 1 
last, at Is. 2d. Since that time only 
four months have elapsed, aud there are 
not yet sufficient data for the formation 
of a new estimate. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL AT ALDERSHOT. 


Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
drawn to a Report presented to the 
Surrey County Council, on 31st July, by 
the medical officer of the county, in 
which it is stated that the spot where 
the sewage of Aldershot Camp is sup- 
posed to be disposed of is, instead of 
being a sewage farm, a sewage marsh, 
where pools of stagnant putrid sewage 
give rise to poisonous exhulations, which, 
if the cholera infection were introduced, 
would soon prove to be of a most deadly 
character ; and whether, if the statement 
is founded on fact, he will take the 
necessary measures to get rid of the 
nuisance ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Report referred to has been received 
by the War Office. The question of re- 
moving the sewage farm is under con- 
sideration, and steps have been taken to 
co-operate with the Local Board of 
Health of Aldershot town in the disposal 
of sewage at a place sufficiently remote 
from habitations. 


TRADE DISPUTE AT GORSEINON. 


Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, arising out of a tinplate trade 
dispute, the workpeople interested held 
a demonstration at Gorseinon, near 
Swansea, on the 26th of June last, and, 
though orderly, were charged and 
batoned by a small body of police ; that 
many persons who took no part in the 
proceedings were chased across the com- 
mon and severely wounded by the police; 
‘that in the early morning of the follow- 
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ing day: some'16 or 20 tinplate workers 
were resting in a timber yard by permis- 
sion of the proprietor, and whilst many 
of them were asleep, were attacked and 
bludgeoned ‘over and through a barbed 
wire fencing which encloses the premises, 
and seriously injured by the police ; can 
he state at whose ipstance, and by what 
authority, this attack was made; and 
whether a full inquiry, at which the 
injured persons may be represented and 
heard, will be made into the conduct of 
the police on the occasions referred to ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no direct 
authority over this police force, but I 
think I may make a suggestion to. the 
Joint Standing Committee of the county 
that they might very well inquire into 
this matter. 

Masor JONES (Carmarthen, &c.) : 
Is it not a fact that while the men were 
marching peaceably along and singing, 
the proprietor of the works used lan- 
guage which gave offence, and, in fact, 
led to the disturbance which took 

lace ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have none of the 
facts before me, and cannot answer with- 
out notice. 


WORKING HOURS IN ADMIRALTY 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS; I beg to ask 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether, 
in reckoning 503 hours as the average 
weekly time formerly occupied by work- 
men in the Admiralty establishments, the 
allowances of time hitherto customary, 
but now discontinued, have been taken 
into account, and what the weekly 
average of those allowances amounted to; 
what is the estimated time that engineers, 
stokers, furnacemen, &c., will be required 
to work, in addition to the maximum 
hours of 104 per day computed from the 
commencement to leaving off work, under 
the new arrangement; and will any 
other classes of workmen be required to 
do overtime beyond the 10} maximum 
hours iv cases of emergency ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tae ADMI: 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rospertson, Dundee) : 
The average number of working hours 
per week was formerly 504, exclusive of 
38 minutes per week time allowances, 
now discontinued. No exact estimate 
can be given of the extra time that 
engine-keepers, stokers, and furnacemen 
will be required to work in addition to 
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the ordinary hours of the yard, but it may 
be taken approximately at two hours a 
day. In case of emergency, but in that 
case only, other classes of workmen may 
be required to work overtime. 


POSTAL FACILITIES IN SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether it is 
still the case that in the principal towns 
in South Wales situated on the main line 
of the Great Western Railway letters 
have to be posted at an earlier hour than 
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in English towns double the distance 
from London in order to catch the first | 
morning delivery ; and, if so, whether | 
there is any immediate prospect of an im- | 
provement being made in the postal 
facilities in that district ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY: I am in corre- | 
spondence with the Great Western Rail- | 
way on the subject; and although the | 
negotiations are not finally concluded, I | 
hope very shortly to be in a position to | 
announce that I have succeeded in giving | 





by the Royal Commission, and I would 
refer the hon. Member to the paragraph 
at the top of page 8 of their Second 
Report, dated March last, in which the 
Commissioners state that, in their opinion, 
none of the inventious which they have 
considered are preferable to the system 
known as the Sunk system, which has 
now been applied to the Goodwin and 
Kentish Knock Light Vessels, I have 
no doubt that the Royal Commission 
will consider, and, if necessary, test, any 
inventions brought before them which 
appear to them to be superior to the 
Sunk system. 

Masor JONES: Is it not a fact that 
only two inventions have been submitted, 
and that only one has been tested ? 

Mr. BRYCE: My information is 
that a considerable number have been 
examined. 


GARVE AND ULLAPOOL RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 





the increased facilities which are de- | cellor of* the Exchequer whether in the 
sired. | preparation of the Estimates for next 

‘year provision will be made for a 
ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION WITH | guarantee to enable the Garve and Ulla- 


LIGHTSHIPS. 


Masor JONES: On behalf of the hon- 
Member for Middlesbrough, I beg to | 
ask the President of the Board of Trade | 
whether the Committee appointed to 
consider the best means for establishing 
electrical communication between light- 
ships and the mainland is still sitting; 
whether the trials of swivels have until 
now been confined to one novelty; and 
whether it is intended to submit the 
other swivels submitted to the Committee 
to similar trials, for the purpose of se- 
curing for the Government the invention | 
best intended to meet the requirements of | 
the Board of Trade ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): 
The Committee to which the hon. Mem- 
ber would appear to refer reported and 
closed its sittings in 1889. The whole 
subject is now being dealt with by the 
Royal Commission on Electrical Com- 
munication with Lighthouses and Light- 
vessels. I understand that a number of 
inventions, including various modes of 
applying swivels, for establishing electri- 
cal communication between light-ships 
and the mainland, have been considered 
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pool Railway Company to proceed with 
the line from Garve to Ullapool ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am afraid I cannot give my hon. Friend 
the undertaking he desires. 


JOINT-RATED OCCUPIERS IN IRELAND, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, despite the judgments of 


| the Irish Court of Appeal last vear in 


vertain joint-tenancy cases, the Clerks of 
Union in North Tyrone (especially in 
Castlederg Union) bave returned a 
number of joint-rated occupiers on the 
Voters’ List for 1895 without objection 
where there is no joint tenancy; and 
what steps do the Local Government 
Board take to make Poor Law officials 
acquainted with Registration Law, or to 
see that it is carried out ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The clerk of the 
Castlederg Union has informed the Local 
Government Board that the persons 
whom he had returned as_ joint-rated 
occupiers without objection were persons 
whose names he found on the Revised 
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95 Protestants in Irish 
Valuation Roll for 1895, and that he had 
been informed by the rate collectors that 
they had seen joint-tenancy receipts of the 

in question. He had no informa- 
tion before him to lead him to object and 
was unaware of the effect of the decision 
of the Court of Appeal. I am informed 
that it does not devolve upon the Local 
Government Board to make clerks of 
Unions acquainted with the Registration 
Law, or to see that it is carried out. The 
Board have no jurisdiction over Boards 
of Guardians and clerks of Unions in 
their capacity as “‘ Overseers ” under the 
Franchise Acts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a large number 
of persons ought to be struck off the 
list ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not aware 
of that. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AND 
GUN LICENCES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Royal Irish Constabulary 
are allowed by the Rules of the Force to 
use a gun for pleasure on taking out an 
Excise licence ; if not, what punishment 
is a superior liable to for connivance at 
this breach of the Regulations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Regulations 
do not absolutely prohibit shooting for 
pleasure generally in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, but it is only allowed in 
moderation in the case of the officers, and 
the men are prohibited from so doing in 
the districts where serving. The punish- 
ment for any breach of the Regulations 
would depend upon the circumstances of 
the case, and if the particulars are given 
the matter will be inquired into. 


SOUTH MEATH VOTERS’ LISTS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland will he inquire if, at the last 
Trim Revision Sessions, the names of the 
following 10 persons were objected to on 
the South Meath Voters’ List by Thomas 
Rogers, and the objections allowed, not- 
withstanding which they appear on the 
Voters’ List for 1894—namely, 127, Cox, 
John, Haggard Street, Trim; 269, 
Farrell, Francis, Churchtown; 280, 
Finnegan, John, Church Street, Trim ; 
425, Kane, Peter, Trim; 540, Melady, 
Michael, Watergate Street, Trim ; 541, 
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Melia, John, junior, Scarlet Street, Trim ; 
562, Mooney, James, Seaton Lane, Trim ; 
637, McKean, Thomas, Market Street, 
Trim; 669, Nulty, Patrick, Trim ; 796, 
Smyth, John, Townpark South: 672, 
O’Dare, John, Watergate Street, Trim ; 
and do these names all belong to one poli- 
tical Party ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Clerk of the 
Crown and Peace informs me that only 
five of the 10 names mentioned in the 
question were objected to at the last 
Revision Sessions; that of these five 
objections only one was signed by Thomas 
Rogers ; and that none of the five objec- 
tions were allowed. All the names men- 
tioned in question were allowed to remain 
on the lists by the Revising Barrister and 
appear on the Register for the present 
year. I have no information as to the 
polities of the persons named. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the infor- 
mation supplied to me entirely differs 
from that of the right hon. Gentleman, 
may I ask if be referred the matter to 
the Revising Barrister ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If tny hon. Friend 
thinks the information incorrect I will 
make further inquiry. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But was the 
Revising Barrister referred to ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I really cannot 
say. 


PROTESTANTS IN [IRISH GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in the Con- 
stabulary Office in Dublin Castle, the 
Inspector General, three Assistant In- 
spectors General, the County Inspector 
in the Crime Department, 17 of the 18 
Civil Service clerks, the resident Head 
Constable, seven sergeants, who are in 
receipt of 2s. 6d. per diem extra pay, and 
the constable who sleeps in the office at 
night, are Protestants; will he state 
what is the reason why so many of these 
officials belong to a creed which is that 
of a small minority of the population ; 
are the majority of the sergeants and 
constable messengers enjoying extra pay 
for service in the Castle also Protestants ; 
and can any explanation be given ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is only one 
Assistant Inspector General at head- 
quarters in the Castle, and he, I am 
informed, is a Protestant. The Deputy 
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Inspector General, who is not referred to 
in the question, is a Roman Catholic. 
Of the clerical staff six are Roman 
Catholics and 12 Protestants, and, as 
regards the members of the Force em- 
ployed in the office in receipt of extra 
pay, seven are Catholics and eight Pro- 
testants. Of the entire establishment at 
the Constabulary Office, including mes- 
sengers and men of the Force, 15 are 
Roman Catholics and 26 Protestants. 
The members of the Force employed in 
the office are, as I have stated, of nearly 
equal proportions, a fact which the In- 
spector General assures me was unknown 
to him until the information required by 
the question was placed before him. 
The religious element is not one which 
enters into tuese appointments. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : May I 
ask how these details as to the private 
religious opinions of the officers were 
obtained ? Is there not an objection on 
the part of many of them to state to 
what religion they belong ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Everybody in 
Ireland has td state his religion in the 
Census Return. 

Mr. DARLING: I did not put this 

question to the hon. Member, but to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The information 
was obtained in the way in which we 
obtain most of our information—namely, 
from those who are most likely to give 
us good and accurate information. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Was 
the information obtained by personal in- 


' quiries addressed to the individuals con- 


cerned ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I should say that 
probably that was not necessary, but I 
cannot give the hon. Member an’ answer 
on the point. 


THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF CARDIGAN- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that Robert Lewis, the 
bailiff of the Newcastle-Emlyn County 
Court, has publicly accused the Chief 
Constable of Cardiganshire of -having 
made false statements with regard to the 
tithe disturbances last March in his recent 
Report to the Standing Joint Committee ; 


Mr. J. Morley 
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of Cardiganshive % 
whether he is aware that at the last meet 
ing of the Standing Joint Committed 
Mr. Willis Bund, Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, moved that a sub-committee be 
appointed to inquire into these allega- 
tions, but the majority (consisting mainty 
of County Council members) rejected 
this, after refusing to hear Mr. Lewis's 
evidence ; and whether, in view: of the 
desirability of the truth as to the Chief 
Constable’s action being elicited, he will 
cause anu inquiry to be held by ‘the In- 
spector of Constabulary, or by some other 
means ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been drawn to the charges brooght 
against the Chief Constable of Cardigan- 
shire by Mr. Lewis. I am not myself of 
opinion that the discrepancies between 
Mr. Lewis’s account of what happened 
on the occasions in question and the 
account given in the Chief Constable's 
Report to the Standing Joint Committee 
are of sufficient importance to justify a 
formal inquiry, or are of such a character 
that there is any probability of their 
being cleared up by any inquiry that I 
could set on foot. I have not myself 
power to institute an inquiry on oath or 
to compel the attendance of witnesses or 
to require them to answer questions put 
to them, Mr. Willis Bund did move 
that a sub-committee of the Standing 
Joint Committee should inquire into the 
alleged inaccuracies in the Chief Con- 
stable’s Report, but the Committee did 
not consider this necessary. Before 
coming to this decision they had Mr. 
Lewis's letter under consideration, but I 
do not understand that they had any 
opportunity of hearing him orally. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : But 
is it not a fact that the Chief Inspector 
of Constabulary has to certify the Force 
to be efficient before the Government 
allowance can be paid ; and does the right 
hon. Gentleman consider it can be so certi- 
fied properly when the Chief Constable bas 
been publicly accused by an officer of 
the law of making a false statement to 
the Standing Joint Committee ; and when 
the Committee has refused to investigate 
the charge ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the discrepancies 
in the information given by Mr, Lewis 
and the Chief Constable were very small, 
and had no relation whatsoever to the daty 
of the Inspector of Constabulary in certi- 
fying as to the efficiency of the Force. 
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LOUGH FOYLE. 


Mr. ROSS : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether, after the 
conclusion of the Naval Manceuvres, it 
will be possible for some of the ships 
engaged to visit Lough Foyle ? 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): Is it not 
10 years since the squadron last visited 
this lough ? Is it not the fact that the 
Royal Navy is largely recruited from this 
district ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am in- 
formed that the visit which the hon. 
Member suggests will not be possible. 


CRICKET IN THE NEW FOREST. 


Cartain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that from 
time immemorial the inhabitants of the 
locality have played cricket and other 
games upon Swan Green, in the New 
Forest ; that, notwithstanding this, the 
deputy surveyor has given formal notice 
to the Emery Down Cricket Club not to 
play cricket upon the Green until they 
have received the permission of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to do 
so; and whether the action of the deputy 
surveyor has been sanctioned by him ; 
and, if not, whether he will give orders 
that the national game shall be 
encouraged rather than hindered in the 
New Forest ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It is believed 
to be the case that boys have been accus- 
tomed to play games on Swan Green, in 
the New Forest, and this usage has not 
been interrupted by the Commissioners 
of Woods. A new club has just been 
started which, without permission asked 
or obtained from the Crown, has appro- 
priated a particular portion of Swan 
Green for a cricket pitch and has rolled 
it. The Deputy Surveyor of the New 
Forest, in the discharge of his duty, 
gave notice to this Cricket Club not to 
make any use of the ground without the 
authority of the Crown. The terms on 
which such authority will be given have 
since been communicated to the Cricket 
Club. There is no intention on the part 
of the Commissioners of Woods to stop the 
inhabitants of Emery Down from enjoy- 
ing themselves over Swan Green as they 
have been accustomed to do. Cricket 
Clubs cannot, however, be allowed to 
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appropriate, level, and roll particular 
portions of the New Forest without per- 
mission from the Commissioner of Woods, 
who is responsible for the management 
of the Forest. 


HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY 
MILITIA. 

Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk, &c.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the trade de- 
pression in Lanarkshire, and the difficulty 
of finding employment there in conse- 
quence of the present strike, he can 
extend the period for training of the 3rd 
and 4th Battalions of Highland Light 
Infantry Militia now stationed at 
Lanark ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Money is voted only for the ordinary 
training of Militia for the normal period 
of four weeks, and there are no funds to 
provide for any additional training of a 
particular battalion owing to some local 
circumstances unconnected with its mili- 
tary efficiency. I am afraid, therefore, 
that the suggestion of my hon. Friend 
cannot be adopted. 


ARMY RESERVE CORPS TRANSPORT. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
intended that in actual service in war 
the Army Reserve Corps transport, 
placed at the disposal of the Army 
Medical Department, will be strictly 
assigned to that department for ex- 
clusively medical and surgical purposes ; 
and whether during the Boer War the 
field medical transport was employed for 
military (i.e. combatant) as well as 
medical purposes, and on this account 
did not receive the protection of the Red 
Cross ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
On active service a section of the Army 
Service Corps would be detached solely 
for transport duties with the Army 
Medical Department, subject to removal 
therefrom only under the authority of the 
General Officer commanding. I have 
made inquiries as to the second part of 
the question, and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the Field Medical Transport was 
not employed for combatant purposes 
during the Boer War. 
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WEST LONDON SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, considering 
that he has undertaken to institute an 
inquiry, either by a Royal Commission or 
by a Select Committee of this House, 
into the present system of aggregating 
large numbers of children into district 
schools, he will suspend the instructions 
gre to the managers of the West 

ndon school district to build another 
school ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The 
school has been overcrowded, and it is 
for this reason that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have urged that additional 
accommodation should be provided. The 
managers proposed to extend the present 
main school buildings for this purpose ; 
but this the Board declined to assent to, 
and they have stated that any additional 
accommodation should be obtained by the 
erection of a separate school. This 
separate school may be on the cottage 
home principle. The Board see no reason 
to alter the opinion which they have ex- 
pressed in this matter. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. TALBOT : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpool, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the use of opium 
in India is likely to be laid before Par- 
liament in the course of the present 
Session ; and, if not, can he state when 
the Report is likely to be presented ? 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am in- 
formed that the Report cannot be pre- 
sented before November. 


LADY INSPECTORS OF PAUPER 
DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


Mr. TALBOT: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of appointing a lady Inspector to visit 
the pauper district schools, in which a 
great number of girls and children of 
tender age are being educated, in order to 
ensure that their best interests may be 
attended to ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I fully 
appreciate the advantages which may be 
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obtained from the services of ladies in 
connection with Poor Law schools. I 
am glad to say that with one exception 
all the district schools in London have 
one or more ladies acting as ma " 
In the case of four out of the six school 
districts the Local Government Board 
have exercised their power of nominating 
by appointing ladies as managers. In 
the case also of 18 of the Metropolitan 
Unions lady Guardians have been elected, 
and the Local Government Board have 
encouraged the appointment of ladies’ 
committees. I cannot, however, give 
any undertaking as to the appointment 
of a lady Inspector. 


DOMINICA. 


Mr. O'DRISCOLL (Monaghan, S.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he will state 
when he expects to be able to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Report of 
Sir Robert Hamilton concerning the con- 
dition of Dominica ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: [I stated yester- 
day that I could not actually state when 
I should be in a position to lay the 
Papers ; but I fully hope to do so before 
the Recess. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HOZIER: May I ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he can 
now state when the Report stage of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill will 
be taken ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I should like to be in- 
formed what will be the second Order of 
the Day on Monday next, so far as can 
at present be foreseen. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
And I will ask whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can now give an 
answer to the question which I asked 
the right hon. Gentleman yesterday— 
namely, whether the Government will be 
able to take the Report stage of the 
Seotch Local Government Bill between 
the two stages of the Equalisation of 
Rates Bill next week ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will first 
answer the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s. 
The first Order on Monday will be the 
Report of the Evicted Tenants Bill, and 
this will be followed by the Committee 
stage of the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
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if not concluded to-night. There will 
then be, on Tuesday, the Third Reading 
of the Evicted Tenants Bill. After we 
have finished the Committee of the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill we propose to 
go on, before the Report stage of that 
Bill is taken—as it may be thought 
necessary to leave a day between the 
two stages, in case there should be 
Amendments—to the Report of the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill. I will, 
however, say definitely, for the conve- 
nience of Scotch Members, that the latter 
Bill shall not be taken before Wednes- 


day. 

ie. TOMLINSON : Is it to be under- 
stood that the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill also will not be taken before Wednes- 
day ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have not 
said that. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
Cannot the right hon. Gentleman take 
the Second Reading of the Crofters Act 
Amendment Bill on Tuesday ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I will consider 
about that, because we may, perhaps, 
have an opportunity of taking some other 
Bills besides the Third Reading of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, if the Irish Bill 
does not occupy the whole day. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): Do 
the Government intend that the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill shall be taken in 
Committee of the Whole House or in 
Grand Committee ? 

Mr. BRYCE: In Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOZIER: When will the Eight 
Hours (Miners) Bill be taken ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am unable 
to answer that at present ; but it will not 
be till after the House has disposed of 
the Evicted Tenants Bill, the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill, and the Scotch Local 
Government Bill. 


MOTION. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Dr, KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
said, he begged to move for unopposed 
Return No. 3. P 

Motion for— 


“Return of the sums led by the 
Trustees and Director of the National Gallery 
from 1884-5 to 1894, in the purchase of pictures 
from moneys provided by Parliament (in the 
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same form as, and in continuation of, Supple- 
ment A to the Annual Report of the Director 
of the National Gallery to the Treasury for the 
year 1884)."—(Dr. Kenny.) 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall; Bod- 
min) said, that if the Return was to be 
granted at all it should be complete. The 
hon. Member only referred to expendi- 
ture out of “moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment,” but the House ought to know the 
sums spent out of endowments, and also 
the bequests received. 

Dr. KENNY said, he had no objec- 
tion, but he did not know whether the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury would 
consent to enlarge the Return. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The form may be 
amended to-morrow, and the Return 
then taken as unopposed. 


Return deferred. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL.—(No. 124.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.) said, he wished to propose that 
it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that the provisions of the Bill be extended 
to West Ham. He moved this in the 
interests of a district where there was a 
large hardworking population who were 
heavily burdened in regard torates. He 
must admit that there was no 
logic in the proposition which he 
put before the House. But then 
there was no logic—not an ounce of logic 
—in the Equalisation of Rates Bill itself. 
The distinguishing merit of the Bill was 
that there was in it a great deal of 
humanity, and that, in his opinion, far 
out-weighed logic. It was on grounds 
of humanity that he appealed to his right 
hon. Friend to admit this Instruction. 
His right hon. Friend in bringing in the 
Bill said. that the richer districts out of 
their abundance should contribute to the 
needs of the poorer districts. He thought 
that he could conclusively prove that 
West Ham was one of the poorest dis- 
tricts—— 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON: I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask whether the House 
ean consider an Instruction relating to a 
district outsider the purview of the Bill? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I think that the 
Instruction is in Order. Although West 
Ham is not in the Metropolitan area, it 
is in the police area, and it is quite im 
Order to move an Instruction to bring it 
within the scope of the Bill, 

Mr, ARCHIBALD GROVE, re- 
suming, said, that when his hon. Friend 
interrupted him he was about to show 
that West Ham stood in as great need of 
relief as any district in London. Its 
rateable value was £900,000, and its 
population was nearly 240,000. The 
rates amounted to close on 8s. in the £1. 
There was not a parish in the area of the 
County of London whose rates were as 
high as that. His right hon. Friend in 
introducing the Bill pointed out that 
some of the parishes in London had 
increased in their rates by 1s. 2d. in the 
last few years. But in West Ham the 
rates had increased by !s. 6d. This was 
a great and growing burden. Since 1871 
the population of West Ham had risen 
from 62,000 to 238,000—an abnormal 
rise. Hon. Gentlemen who had studied 
this Bill would see how closely such a 
rise in population affected the necessity 
for some form of relief. The demand 
he made was a just one, for West Ham 
contributed largely to the wealth of 
London. Every morning it poured 
in a stream of wealth - producers 
to the City and other parts of London. 
They laboured through the day to pro- 
duce the wealth of London, and returned 
at night to the Borough of West Ham, 
which was thus responsible for their 
sanitary well-being. Apart from logic, 
he maintained that this was a strong 
common-sense argument why West Ham 
should be included in the benefits of the 
Bill. Nobody would deny that, to all 
intents and purposes, West Ham and 
London were inextricably joined. If his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Cirencester 
Division of Gloucestershire would take 
a walk with him, not down Fleet Street, 
but along the thoroughfare which led 
from London to West Ham, he would bet 
him half-a-crown—well, if that were not 
in Order, he would stake his opinion 
against that of the hon. Member—that the 
hon. Member when he passed the 
boundaries of Bow and Bromley and got 
into West-Ham would not know. where 
the one district began and the other 
ended, except that West Ham was the 
more charming locality. Why, then, 
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should West Ham not be included in the 
benefits of this Bill? His right hon. 
Friend had said that London was unlike 
any other town in the country in having 
a large number of separate districts with 
separate management and separate rating 
powers. This statemententirely knocked 
the bottom out of the argument that they 
could not include West Ham in the Bill 
because it had a Mayor and Corporation 
of its own. And so far as having a 
Mayor and Corporation went, the City of 
London was in the same position. His 
right hon. Friend did not hesitate to go 
to the City when he wanted money, but 
when he was asked to give relief to a 
poor district like West Ham he said that 
he could not do so, because it was not in 
the area. On this point he might farther 
call attention to the fact that the dis- 
tribution of the fund provided under the 
Bill was to be by population. But no 
Government, however grandmotherly, 
could regulate the distribution of popu- 
lation. That regulated itself. They 
must further remember that -this fund 
was not to be distributed according to ex- 
penditure, and that therefore the necessity 
of any district being under the control of 
a central body which administered the 
fund was absolutely done away with. 
Many hon. Members opposite had the 
interests of the poorer classes at heart. He 
was convinced that he would have their 
support. Around him were Radicals who 
professed—and he knew that their pro- 
fessions were true—that they had the 
interests of the poorer districts at heart 
in a paramount degree. He counted 
also on having their support. The Go- 
vernment, on its part, eould not consis- 
tently refuse this plea of a poor locality 
for relief. But if the Government did 
refuse to accept this Instruction he was 
sure that the sense of the House would 
largely be with him. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 


that they have power to extend the provisions 
of the Bill to West Ham.”—(Mr. Archibald 


Grove.) 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. S#aw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I am 
quite willing to admit many of the 
remises on which the claim of the hon. 
Member is founded. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that West Ham is a district 
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where there is a vast population of 
labouring people, many of whom are 
closely connected with London and con- 
tribute to its wealth. It is also a fact 
that the rates of West Ham are very 
heavy; and if I acted from purely 
humanitarian motives, instead of accord- 
ing to Parliamentary logic, I should be 
inclined to accede to the view of the hon. 
Member. But if I were to act from 
motives of that kind, I might be sub- 
jected to appeals to include other dis- 
tricts where the population is poor and 
the rates are heavy, and which may in 
some sense be considered as part of 
London. I might be asked to include 
the districts of Croydon, Richmond, and 
Kingston, though I do not think that 
Richmond is a poor district. All these 
districts are beyond the Metropolitan area, 
and to include them in a Bill of this kind 
would be departing altogether from the 
object of the Bill. The proper course 
for my hon. Friend to pursue would 
be to advocate that West Ham should 
be brought within the Metropolitan 
District. ; 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE: That 
question is at present under discussion, 
but while the grass is growing the steed 
is starving. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I am glad 
to be informed that there is a movement 
in West Ham in the direction of in- 
cluding it within the district of the 
London County Council. I believe the 
County Council are not unwilling to ex- 
tend the boundaries, and if West Ham 
were within the Metropolitan area of the 
London County Council it would un- 
doubtedly share the benefits of the Bill 
in common with the rest of London. But 
to share those benefits it should also con- 
tribute to the expenses of the’ County 
Council, the School Board, the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and various 
other institutions in London. I hope it 
will not be considered necessary to 
further press this Instruction. Whilst 
sympathising with the object my hon. 
Friend has in view, I think he has gone 
the wrong way to work to accomplish it. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I only rise to say that while 
the question raised by this Amendment 
is one of considerable importance, yet I 
agree with the President of the Local 
Government Board it is one which we 
cannot discuss at length to-day. No 
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doubt in equity a strong case has been 
made for the inclusion of West Ham, but 
if it was so included there are many 
other districts in Middlesex on whose 
behalf an equally strong claim might be 
put forward. Tottenham, Edmonton, 
and Hornsey are districts very largely 
inhabited by poor persons, and the rates 
of the two former districts are higher 
than the rates of any part of the Metro- 
polis which is under the control of the 
County Council. It is certain, however, 
that the Middlesex districts would not 
surrender their local independence for the 
slight pecuniary benefits they would ob- 
tain under this Bill if they came in under 
the London County Council. This isa 
question which must sooner or later come 
under the consideration of this House. 
If anyone will watch the shifting of 
London populations he will be surprised 
to see what changes are taking place. 
The older parts of London are becoming 
greatly depopulated, and while with the 


.Metropolitan area of one and a-half to 


four miles from the Mansion House a 
considerable increase has taken place, 
a far greater relative increase has taken 
place in the area of from four to ten 
miles, and in no part more so than in the 
constituencies which I and some of my 
friends represent. Yet those who livein 
those districts are subjected practically 
to the same taxation as other parts of the 
Metropolis, and do not receive the relief 
which the richer parishes afford to the 
poorer parishes within the area. My 
belief is that the area of the County 
Council is already too large for its proper 
administration, and past history shows 
that such wide areas of administra- 
tion have not worked satisfactorily. The 
remedy for the inequalities to which the 
hon. Gentleman has called attention will 
not be found in an extension of the area 
of the London County Council, but 
rather in its diminution. A strong cen- 
tral body might be established for certain 
purposes whilst the other parts of the 
Metropolitan area retain their local in- 
dependence. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that Richmond, Kingston, and 
the neighbouring districts of Surrey 
would never claim to be included in the 
Metropolitan area, notwithstanding any 
pecuniary benefits they might receive. 
He quite agreed, however, with what had 
fallen from his noble Friend, that this 
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question could not be confined to one 
portion of the London boundary. Once 
raised it would have to be dealt with all 
round ; and unless the House was pre- 

red to greatly enlarge the scope of the 
Bill, they ought not to support this In- 
struction. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, if this Amendment. were 
accepted it would very much widen the 
scope of the Bill. Again, if they were 
to include other districts in the Metro- 
politan area, they must, in equity, take 
in those which were rated at a low figure 
as well as those which were rated heavily. 
It would be a bad argument for the City 
of London to say that highly-rated dis- 
tricts must be brought in and low-rated 
ones excluded. In fairness they must 
have both classes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I will only add one word 
to what has fallen from my right hon. 
Friend. I caunot agree with the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
his statement that it rests with the people 
of West Ham whether they will join in 
the Metropojitan area or not. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The appli- 
cation must be made by them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But even if it were 
made it does not follow that it would be 
granted. We are now upon a question 
of the very greatest magnitude ; and that 
is, What is the policy to be adopted with 
regard to that large population in the 
various extra-Metropolitan areas, which, 
nevertheless, in some sense, form part of 
London? although there is very little 
doubt the County Council would under- 
take to govern another 1,000,000 of 
population with the greatest lightness of 
heart. I think they have already got 
as much on their hands as they can 
manage, and I agree with my right.hon. 
Friend beside me that it is impossible to 
look forward with any degree of con- 
fidence to increasing the area of the 
County Council. The policy must be a 
policy of decentralisation, so far as the 
outlying districts of London are con- 
cerned, with free Municipal Councils and 
other Local Bodies. With the constant 
expansion of London it is impossible to 
admit that the simple solution of every 
difficulty is to extend the area of govern- 
ment of the County Council. I quite 
agree with the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University. of London 


Sir R. Temple 
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that there ought to be no option in this 
matter. If we are to extend the cirele, 
we must include both the highly-rated 
and the lowly-rated districts. It would 
never do to say that a poor district has 
merely to make application to the Local 
Government Board or to the House, and 
that then the other parts of London shall 
contribute towards its rates. I entirely 
share the view of the Government that 
the Instruction cannot possibly be enter- 
tained. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The next Instruc- 
tion, that standing in the name of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Colchester, 
is not in Grder. It proposes such sweep- 
ing changes that i practically consti- 
tutes a new Bill. The terms are vague; 
there is no limitation, and n¢: indication 
is given to the Committe2 how the 
Instruction, if it were allowed, could be 
carried out. In these circumstances, I 
rule that the Instruction is out of Order. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he had to move the omission from 
the first sub-section of the words “ for 
aiding the equalisation of rates,” and the 
substitution for them of the words “ in 
order to further a uniform system of ex- 
penditure for sanitary purposes.” He 
moved this in no facetious spirit ; but he 
was bound to express his wonder that 
a question of such deep importance to 
the Metropolis as was embodied 
in the Bill had been brought forward at 
the fag-end of a Session. He was 
strongly in favour of what was called a 
just and equal distribution of the rates, 
and he agreed that the rates actually paid 
by various parts of London should as far 
as possible be made equal ; but he ven- 
tured to assert that this Bill, which pro- 
fessed to bring about the equalisation, did 
not touch the most important point— 
namely, the question of valuation. They 
ought to have a uniform principle of 
valuation throughout the Metropolis. At 
the present time, however, the Overseers 
in some parishes adopted a very low 
assessment, while those in other parishes 
took a very high one, and ‘in passing he 
would like to express his regret that the 
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Bill introduced by the London County 
Council to deal with these inequalities 
did not become law this Session. Surely 
the measure they were now discussing 
ought to have contained some provision 
dealing with these divergent valuations. 
It was a well-known fact that a house 
which bore a rental of £40 in one parish 
would fetch £60 in another parish. No 
doubt in some districts the rates were 
nominally lower than those charged in 
other and poorer districts, but the differ- 
ence was more than made up in the 
higher rents charged in the lower-rated 
parishes. Much had been said about the 
well-managed parish of Islington, and he 
believed that no parish in the Metro- 
politan area was better managed—ex- 
cept that of St. Pancras. But why 
should Islington, if this Bill passed, only 
have to pay a 5s. rate, while Bermondsey 
paid 7s., Fulham 6s. 6d., and Rotherhithe 
6s. 8d.? Again, the Bill did not really 
embody any system of equalising rates. 
If the Government had taken up this 
question thoroughly—and there were 
many ‘among its members who had a 
strong grasp on commercial matters—if 
they had attempted to deal with the 
whole question of the Metropolitan 
finance, they would have—— 


THe CHAIRMAN : I must call the 
hon. Member's attention to the fact that 
he is not confining himself to the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER submitted with 
all respect that he was doing so, as he 
was attempting to show that the Bill did 
not carry out the principle of equalisation, 
and he was therefore moving the omis- 
sion of that word. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The hon. Member cannot discuss the 
whole Bill on this Amendment. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he was 
endeavouring to confine himself to the 
Amendment, the object of which was to 
advocate a uniform expenditure for sani- 
tary purposes. The fact was, the Bill 
did not carry out equalisation in a true 
spirit. The basis of the population had 
been adopted, but it seemed to be for- 
gotten that the day population of, for 
instance, the City of London, paid rates 
for their warehouses and places of busi- 
ness as well as for the houses in which 
they resided, and yet the City was not 
to receive any portion of this fund 
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simply because these people lived in 
other districts at night. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I rise to Order. Is the hon. 
Member speaking to the Amendment ¢ 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have told the 
hon. Member that he is not keeping 
closely to his Amendment. 

Mr. R. G, WEBSTER replied, that he 
was keeping as closely to it as he could, 
and if the hon. Member for Bermondsey 
thought that because a sub-committee of 
the London County Council had drafted 
a Bill they were not to discuss, he could 
only say that he could not agree with 
him, and certainly should diseuss it until 
stopped by the Committee of the House. 
If they were going to have a system of 
rate equalisation, let them carry it out 
properly. The promoters of this Bill 
seemed to have lost sight of what was 
known as the compounding system—a 
system which gave landlords a rebate of 
20 or 30 per cent. in some districts. 
What did that mean? It meant that 
although the rate was nominally 7s. in 
a district, yet inasmuch as they were 
compounded in the case of three-fourths 
and even five-sixths of the houses, the 
actual rate paid was one-third less ; and 
equalisation should be made to cover that. 
If they passed this scheme as it wus, 
purely as a population basis, they gave to 
a vast number of rich landlords the sum 
of 3d. in the £1 in decreasing their rates 
with no decrease in rental. Out of 
548,315 inhabited houses in London no 
fewer than 192,049 were let off 20 to 30 
per cent. by the compounding system. In 
Bethnal Green, out of 16,000 houses 
there were 13,850 where the rates were 
compounded for, and the landlords 
received an abatement of 25 per cent. ; 
that in Poplar, out of 7,500, 6,509 
received an abatement of 15 per cent, ; 
and that in Bow, out of 5,600 houses, 
3,750 were compounded, the allowance to 
the landlords being 30 per cent. That 
was the great cause of leakage in the 
rates of London, and the system, in his 
opinion, had been greatly abused. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that a dis- 
cussion of the compounding system on 
this Amendment was out of Order. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, on the point of 
Order, submitted that the equalisation of 
rates never could be carried out equitably 
under the system of allowances for com- 
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ing it impossible to carry out an equal 
rate in the £1. It would be difficult to 
discuss the question unless they were 
clear upon the point how far equalisation 
was affected by compounding. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
mean to suggest that a discussion on com- 
pounding would not be in Order on an 
Amendment properly raising the ques- 
tion, but it was not in Order on the 
present Amendment. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he would 
confine his remarks to the question of a 
uniform system of expenditure, and con- 
tended that it would be a simple matter 
to carry out such a system. It would 
be very simple to take the superficial area 
of the roads in London and to take into 
consideration the proper expenditure for 
keeping the roads inorder. If there were 
some authority to receive the funds for 
certain purposes, that authority to pay 
out of the common fund for road-making, 
lighting, paving, draining, and all sani- 
tary work, and a proper sum allowed, 
such a system would work well and 
equitably. The present Bill was without 
logic and was inequitable in its incidence, 
but the Bill might be so drafted as really 
to carry out the intentions of the Govern- 
ment and fairly equalise rates all over 
London. But that could not be done 
merely by counting heads or by saying 
that because the County Council had 
built a lot of doss-houses in a certain 
district that district should receive a large 
proportion of the rates. Another great 
evil which would be caused by taking 
population as a basis was to give a pre- 
mium to overcrowding. That would be 
very greatly against sanitary reform. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member, in a somewhat discursive 
speech, had touched a great number of 
topics which seemed altogether beyond 
the scope of discussion. He went into 
the question of valuation and com- 
pounding. A great deal might be said 
at the proper time upon both subjects, 
but he did not think it necessary to enter 
into them for the purposes of this Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member said the Bill 
did not carry out the principle of equali- 
sation, and he proposed to remedy that 
by striking out the word “ equalisativn ” 


and inserting other words which would | poo 


entirely alter the object and principle of 
the Bill. The object was not to carry 
out a uniform system of sanitary 


Mr. Goschen 
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administration ; its object was to afford 
relief to the poorer parishes at the 
expense of the richer ones, and the 
Government hoped that in the main it 
would lead towards the equalisation of 
rates. It would be impossible completely 
to carry out equalisation of rates unless 
by a scheme setting up a central manage- 
ment for London. This was not the first 
time in its history that an attempt had 
been made to equalise the rates of 
London. It was done by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) in 
1870, but his scheme left great anomalies 
behind, although he did not complain of 
that. The object of this Bill, as he said, 
was to give relief to the poorer classes, 
and the Bill would effect that object in a 
great number of cases. With regard to 
the rates of Islington, although the 
rates in other parts of the Metropolis 
during the current year had averaged 
5s. 5d. in the £1, the rates of Islington 
had been 5s. 8d., or 3d. above the 
average. No parish would be called 
upon to contribute whose rates were now 
below the average in the possible single 
exception of Islington. The Bill would 
equalise the rating at least to the same 
extent as the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Goschen’s) scheme of 1870 ; and if 
there were anomalies in the present pro- 
posal, there were at least as great 
anomalies arising from the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman. As for the 
Amendment, he repeated that the object 
of the Bill was to tend towards equali- 
sation, and not the purpose of sanitary 
administration, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped the 
Committee would see that this was one 
of the most important of the whole of the 
Amendments. He objected to the word 
* equalisation,” because he thought it did 
not correctly describe the Bill. He 
wished to read a passage in the Report 
of the Chairman of the Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Committee of the 
County Council :— 

“The object of this Bill is not to equalise 
existing rates.” 

That was the view of the Chairman of 
the County Council, who foreed this Bill 
upon the Committee. 

“In the first place, no rateable value of the 
rer parishes and ‘a consequent abnormal 
increase in the rate necessary for any increase of 


expenditure may have the effect of meg 
parishes from the efficient performance © 





\ sanitation.” 
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The argument of the County Council 
was that it was not so much in order to 

ualise rates as to improve sanitation. 

e thought it would be seen that the 
omission of these words was perfectly 
logical, and was consistent in the views 
of those who really originated the Bill 
and recommended it to the Government. 

Mr. KIMBER asked whether, by the 
use of the words “ equalisation of rates,” 
it was intended that where one parish 
was rated at 5s. and another at 7s. they 
were to be made wider apart or nearer 
together ? The effect of the operation of 
the Bill would in many cases be to make 
the 7s. rate higher and the 5s. rate a 
great deal lower. How could the Bill be 
an equalising Bill if the equalisation 
fund was contributed to by those who 
paid the highest rates in the Metropolis ? 
There would never be any perfect system 
of equalisation. What they might attain 
to was some system of equitable approxi- 
mation, but this Bill would not accom- 
plish that. In the case of Islington, 
where in 1892 the rate was 5s. 2}4d., 
that was to be put down 2d. But St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, in a rate of 5s. 10d., 
was to be put up 5d. Therefore, instead 
of an approximation there was a still 
further divergence of 8d. in the £1 be- 
tween these two. In Wandsworth in 
1892 the rate was 5s. 10d. Wandsworth 
was to have relief to the extent of 2d. 
Islington, already lower than Wands- 
worth, was to have relief to the extent 
of 3d. There were 15 parishes where 
the rates in 1892 were either less 
or not higher than those of St. 
Olave’s, and received grants, while 
St. Olave’s itself would pay 5}4. 
He thonght his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Webster) had done great service to the 
Government in moving to strike out of the 
Bill words which were false in fact when 
compared with the operative parts of the 
measure. The operative part of the Bill 
did not equalise, but diverged the rates 
of London, It might be said that the 
instance he had given was exceptional. 
Was it possible, however, that the 
principle of distribution according to 
population or any other principle of 
distribution which had the effect of 
diverting the rates instead of approxi- 
mating them could be said to be in any 
sense whatever a principle of equalisa- 
tion? It was preposterous and absurd 
to suppose so. The right hon; Gentle- 
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man had said that the effect of the 
distribution by population was that no 
parish which was rated more highly than 
the average would be levied upon for the 
proposed contribution. He (Mr. Kimber) 
pinued the right hon. Gentleman to that 
declaration, and he should by-and-bye ask 
him to insert in the Bill words to that 
effect. He knew, however, that it would 
clash very seriously with the principle of 
distribution by population, inasmuch as 
many parishes already above the average 
would either contribute, as in the case of 
St. Olave’s, or would receive less, as in 
the case of Wandsworth, than parishes 
which were below the average. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
no parish which was below the average 
would, by the operation of the Bill, 
receive relief, and thereby have its rates 
brought down lower. He (Mr. Kimber) 
thought that there were cases of parishes 
below the average which would actually 
receive relief and thereby have their rates 
brought down. He should, therefore, later 
on ask for the insertion of an Amendment 
almost in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own words on that point. He thought 
that the words “for aiding the equalisa- 
tion of the rates” ought to be omitted, 
but, at the same time, he thought it was 
necessary to insert the words which his 
hon, Friend (Mr, Webster) proposed to 
substitute for them. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said, he understood the real object 
of the Bill to be to equalise the sanitary 
rates. Sub-section 4 of the first clause 
provided that amount of the poor rate 
was to be apportioned amongst the 
sanitary districts—that was to say, 
for sanitary purposes. Under these 
circumstances, it was not fair, by 
putting the words “for aiding the 
equalisation of the rates” in the forefront 
of the Bill, to make it appear that the 
measure would effect a general equalisa- 
tion of the rates. If any words were to 
be substituted for these words they ought 
to be “ for aiding the equalisation of the 
sanitary rate,” These words would give 
a fair explanation of the object of the 
Bill. As a matter of fact, however, it 
was not necessary to put anything in the 
place of the words proposed to be omitted. 
It would be simpler to leave the case 
without any such words, because the 
enacting part of the clause was that the 
London County Council should form a 
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certain fund which was to be raised in a 
certain way. He should prefer to have 
the words omitted without having any 
words substituted for them, but he should 
have no ‘objection to the insertion of 
words “ for the purposes specified in this 
Act.” ‘As far as he could see, the words 
now in the clause would mislead a very 
large number of people. He had heard 
some very strong expressions used by his 
constituents with reference to what the 
clause really did and what it did not do, 
and he certainly thought it would be 
better to strike out an expression which 
was obviously misleading. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) agreed 
with the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down, that the words proposed to be 
omitted were absolutely misleading. The 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill said the object of the measure was 
not to equalise the rates, but to make the 
richer parishes in London contribute 
towards the rates of the poorer parishes. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: What I 
said was that the object was not to effect 
complete equalisation. 

Mr. WHITMORE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had distinctly stated that the 
object of the Bill was to oblige rich 
parishes in London to contribute towards 
the rates of the poorer parishes. He 
(Mr. Whitmcre) was not prepared to dis- 
pute the wisdom of that policy, but he 
contended that it was a distinctly dif- 
ferent policy from that of equalising the 
rates. He thought it would be better, 
with the object of preventing hopes being 
raised that would not be realised, to omit 
the words “for aiding the equalisation of 
the rates ” without putting anything in 
their place. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), rising to Order, asked 
whether the Amendment would be put in 
such a way as to exclude an Amendment 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for the City (Mr. Alban Gibbs), to insert 
the word “ sanitary ” ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must put the 
Amendment according to the Rule, I 
must put the Amendment to leave out 
the words “ for aiding the equalisation of 
the rates,” and the Question will be that 
those words stand part of the clause. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : If this Amendment 
were withdrawn, it would be possible to 
insert the words “sanitary ” ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Certainly. 


Sir J. Goldsmid 


{COMMONS} 
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*CotoneEL HUGHES (Woolwich) 
said, there was no doubt that the state- 
ment in the first clause that the object of 
the Bill was to equalise the rates of 
London was a little too wide. It would 
not be right to equalise the rates of 
London if it could be dove. There were 
many parishes which had during many 
years paid off a vast number of loans, and 
had thereby put themselves in a better 
position than newer parishes who still 
had all their paving and sewering to do. 
If the rates were equalised, those parishes 
which had paid up the loans incurred for 
sewering and paving would have to pay 
over again for doing similar work for 
other parishes. The reason why the 
rates of Islington were so low was 
that the people of [Islington had 
paid off nearly all their loans. At the 
present moment the Islington rate for 
loans was just above 2d. in the 
£1, whilst in St. Luke’s the rate 
amounted to Is. 4d. He thought it 
would make everything a great deal 
clearer if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) would make the 
words read “for aiding the equalisation 
of rates in London for sanitary pur- 
poses.” It would not do to use the 
words “sanitary rate,” for there was 
no rate in London that was so named. 
If the words “for sanitary purposes ” 
were inserted, it would narrow the dis- 
cussion and prevent a repetition of 
that misunderstanding which had been 
oceasioned by the supposition that the 
Bill would equalise all the rates of Lon- 
don. He himself, and he had no doubt 
most Metropolitan Members, especially 
those who represented poor districts, 
sincerely desired that some Bill for 
equalising sanitary expenditure should 
be passed, because the health of London 
was a matter in which everybody in 
London, whether he was rich or poor, 
was interested. There must be some 
controlling authority to see that the 
money received was carefully and 
judiciously expended. A largely in- 
creased expenditure for sanitary purposes 
had been caused by the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891. A vast number of 
Sanitary Inspectors and Medical Officers 
had been appointed under that Act, and 
this had been the chief cause of the in- 
creased expenditure for sanitary pur- 
poses. Under that Act the London 
County Council was the controlling 
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authority. The County Council had 
made bye-laws, and had the right of 
interfering where any negligence on the 
part of the Local Authority was made 
clear to them, whilst the Local Govern- 
ment Board had the right to hold in- 
quiries into the conduct of the Local 
Authorities. That being so, London 
already possessed an efficient controlling 
authority, and all that was needed now 
was money to make the sanitary work 
satisfactory. The objection to having 
a common fund from which everyone 
could draw was that it might result in 
greater expenditure beyond necessary 
requirements. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That question does not arise now. 

Cotonet HUGHES went on to say 
that he did not think the sanitary ex- 
penditure in any parish had ever been 
less than 6d. in the £1, so that the new 
rate would, after all, be a contribution 
of less than the minimum expenditure in 
every parish in London. He could well 
understand that the method of distribu- 
tion by population was a bone of con- 
tention. It had been described as a 
rough-and-ready system. No doubt it 
was very rough, and at the same time it 
was very ready, because it would be 
necessary to refer to the last Census in 
order to ascertain the proportion which 
each parish must receive of the fund. 
There was one point as to distribution 
by population which he did not think 
had been sufficiently looked at. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That question 
does not arise on this Amendment. 

Coronet HUGHES said, that a 
system of expenditure, though called 
uniform, would probably be anything 
but uniform when every parish had the 
right to go to the common fund. He 
saw that on this particular Amendment 
he was not able to say all he could have 
wished to say. 

*Srr A. ROLLIT said, that some of the 
misapprehension existed as to the scope 
and object of the Bill it was probably 
due to the short title of the measure. A 
more correct description of the object of 
the Bill was found in the long title, which 
ran—* A Bill to make better provision 
for the equalisation of rates as be- 
tween the different parts of London.” 
That, he thought, was accurately de- 
scriptive of the object of the Bill. 
There might be differences of opinion 
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as to whether that object was effected or 
not, but at any rate that description was 
better than the other. There was an 
important word in the first sub-section 
which had been overlooked—namely, the 
word “aiding.” The Bill did not say 
that the rates would be equalised, but the 
measure, to quote the words in the first 
clause, was one “for aiding the equalisa- 
tion of the rates in London.” All that 
either the Bill or the Amendment seemed 
to him to contemplate was a tendency in 
the direction of greater equalisation. 
He would not discuss whether that object 
was effected or not, but it seemed to him 
that the long title correctly described the 
Bill. The criticism offered upon the first 
words of the Bill was well founded. It 
was not a Bill for the equalising of rates, 
but a Bill for the greater equalisation of 
the incidence of the sanitary rate. He 
was in favour of the Bill, and the parish 
he represented had petitioned in favour 
of it, but he thought it would be right 
to make the short title of the Bill accord 
more closely with its object. As Isling- 
ton had been referred to, he would give 
some authoritative figures as to the rates 
in that parish. He did not wish to 
put it forward as a case he was 
advocating, but it had been made 
a typical ground of argument}; therefore, 
it was desirable that the figures as they 
existed should be accurately and autho- 
ritatively put before the Committee. He 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that the average rate in 
London, so far as it could be ascer- 
tained, with some difficulty, was 5s. 5d. 
The average rate in Islington for the 
past three years was 5s. 4}d., which was 
a close approximation to the average 
rate of London, but the rate was now 
5s. 8}d., the increase being due to 
justifiable and even meritorious causes, 
Islington having been one of the 
first parishes to effectually discharge the 
duties imposed by the Act of 1891. No 
parish had done that work more efficiently 
and thoroughly. ‘The hon. Member for 
Woolwich had said very properly that it 
would be inequitable to absolutely equalise 
the rates, and he had given Islington as 
an illustration. He (Sir A. Rollit) would 
like toput before the Committee an 
illustration of how inequitable it would 
be. The figures of the loans in connec- 
tion with local purposes were these. 
The percentage of loans to rateable value 
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throughout London was £16°57, but in 
consequence of the good administration 
and economy of Islington the percentage 
there was only £11°42. To equalise the 
rates rigidly would be unjust to parishes 
that were exceptionally well administered ; 
therefore, all they could ask for or hope 
for was that which was contemplated by 
the Bill—namely, a distinct tendency in 
the direction of equality. Islington had 
been well administered, and desired to 
carry out the London Health Act to the 
full. The petition of the Vestry stated 
that the help and encouragement of 
Parliament to this Act would be materially 
advantageous, not only to the district he 
represented—which in many parts was a 
poor district—but also to contiguous 
portions of London which could not 
fail to be benefited by just action in 
matters of common concern. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down naturally 
spoke favourably of Islington. No 
doubt if the present rates in Islington 
were compared with those of years ago, it 
would be found that they had risen, but the 
same thing might be said of every parish 
of the Metropolis. The hon. Member 
had admitted that the title of the Bill 
was misleading. He (Sir J. Lubbock) 
believed that a great deal of the popu- 
larity of the Bill was, no doubt, owing 
to the misleading character of its title. 
The right hon, Gentleman had told them 
on the Second Reading that under the 
Bill no lightly-rated parish would have 
to receive and no heavily-rated parish 
would have to pay. But neither to-night 
nor on the Second Reading had the right 
hon. Gentleman attempted to deal with 
the case of the compound householder. 
He would not weary the Committee by 
going again over the figures stated by the 
hon. Member for East St. Pancras, but 
let him take the case of Bethnal Green. 
There were there 13,800 compounders 
out of 16,800 householders, The rates 
there were 6s, 10d., and it was a farce to 
say that that amount was like similar 
rates in other districts where there 
were no compounders at all. If allow- 
ance were made for compounding, it 
would be found that the rates in Bethnal 
Green would not be more than 5s. 7d., 
or only 2d. more than the average, 
He did not say there was no answer to 
the argument that had been brought for- 
ward, but he said they had not received 


Sir A. Rollit 
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an answer from the Government as to 
their intentions, and it seemed to him 
that it was practically unanswerable, 
Let them take two districts, one in which 
there was no compounding and the other 
in which the great majority of the houses 
were compound houses with an allowance 
of 25 per cent., and contrast them with 
the real rates paid. They were told it 
was the desire of the Goverument in this 
Bill to relieve poor districts, but what 
did they mean by a poor district? Of 
course they must mean to relieve the 
poor parishes, but the real people who 
would gain under this Bill would not be 
the tenants but the landlords, and he 
thought his right hon. Friend in charge 
of the Bill would not dispute that, be- 
cause not so long ago in this House the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone) established 
the fact that the rates were ultimately 
paid by the occupier of the land. In 
these cases of leasehold tenancies, and 
more especially in the case of compound 
householders it was the landlords and not 
the tenants who would gain, and that 
fact was proved before the Committee 
who inquired into the question last year. 
The landlords in what were called the 
rich districts were no more rich than the 
landlords in the poor districts. They 
knew that in many of the poor districts 
there were large blocks of land held by 
one single owner, and they were no 
poorer than the owners in what were 
called the richer parts of the Metropolis, 
and he believed that in the City of Lon- 
don probably the property was more 
divided than in any other district, because 
a large amount of the property was held 
by Insurance Offices and by Land Com- 
panies consisting of small owners, many 
of them women and trustees for children, 
who had put their money into them be- 
cause they were considered to be safe and 
sound investments. His right hon. 
Friend, therefore, would see that he had 
not yet dealt with the argument that by 
this Bill they would to a great extent 
not give a boon to the tenant but to the 
landlord, and not to the small landlord, 
but in a great number of cases would give 
an enormous advantage to the wealthy 
landlord. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London) said, 
he had an Amendment on the Paper to 
omit these words that were under dis- 
cussion, but if the Amendment of his 
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hon. Friend to insert the word “ sanitary ” 
were accepted he should be glad to leave 
the words in, as they would then have 
some meaning. It appeared to him that 
the equalisation of rates would be aided 
very little, and in many cases the pro- 
lof the Bill would make it more un- 
equal than before. He alluded to the 
case of the City, which was always 
assumed as being a place that was ex- 
tremely low rated. Yesterday he asked 
a question with regard to St. Martin 
Outwich in which he stated that the 
rates were now 6s. 9d. He was sorry 
that he was betrayed into a slight error, 
as .he included a rate of 2d. which he 
ought not to have included. The rates 
were made up partly of a poor rate of 
2s, 8d., the Police, Consolidated, School 
Board and other rates, 2s. 9d., making 
5s. 5d., and in addition to that there was 
arate which was levied in lieu of tithes, 
which was Is, 2d., bringing the rates up 
to 6s. 7d. His right hon. Friend who 
brought in this Bill objected to his bring- 
ing this tithe rate at all ; but he could not 
understand why he objected, as it was a 
rate that was collected by the Local 
Authorities, and fell very heavily upon 
those who had to pay it. If it was re- 
quisite to show that any parish paid more 
than another they could neglect to take 
into the account any additional rate that 
was paid, and in that way they could 
easily get the payments of a particular 
parish down, but he thought he was 
entitled to say the rates were 6s. 7d. But 
even if they excluded the tithe rate the 
other rates came to 5s, 5d., or within a 
fraction of that sum—it might be just a 
little less—and that, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own showing, was 
the average rate of Metropolitan parishes. 
The figures he had before him put the 
average at 5s, 3d., but what he had to 
pay rates for was the parish of St. 
Martin Outwich, and he had taken that 
parish because it happened to be the 
parish in which he himself had 
spent the best part of the last 25 years 
of his life. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Does he 
include the tithe rate in the 5s. 5d. ? 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS said, he had 
explained that he did not, and if they 
included the tithe rate the rates were 
6s. 7d. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of ithis parish in rather a sneering way 
in answering the question yesterday, and 
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said it contained 25 houses and had 
a population of 102, but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the valua-: 
tion was considerably above the average 
valuation of city parishes. Though, as 
he had said, he had spent the best part 
of his life for the last 25 years in this 
parish, by this Bill he was not allowed 
to be considered as one of the population. 
If he went into other city parishes he 
should find they had similarly high 
returns ; in fact, since he came to the 
House to-day, a paper had been put into 
his hands giving the rates for St. Mary 
Woolmer, Lombard Street, and this paper 
put the rates at 5s. 4d., without counting 
the rate in lieu of tithe. He thought it 
was hard upon them to increase their 
rates, which were already up to the 
average, by 5}d., and then tell them it 
was done in the name of equalisation. 
There were certain things in this Bill 
which commended themselves to every- 
body, and one of them was the attempt 
to increase the efficiency of the expendi- 
ture for sanitary purposes. He freely 
admitted that was a thing they ought 
all to desire, and would not object to 
pay for if it could be shown the incidence 
of the payment was fair, and he could 
not, therefore, see why the Government 
had not at once accepted the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. He trusted they 
would accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, to add, after “ rates,” the words 
“for sanitary purposes,” and, if so, he 
would not press his Amendment. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, this was ob- 
viously an unjust and misleading Bill, 
the title of it being absolutely mislead- 
ing. The Bill sought to impose addi- 
tional taxation of £31,258, divided be- 
tween the parishes of Islington, which 
did not want it, and which was to have 
£21,320, and Shoreditch, which was 
represented by the hon. Gentleman be- 
hind the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which was to have the 
balance. He did not wonder the hon. 
Member for Islington was in favour of 
the Bill, because it proposed to impose 
un extra tax of nearly 4d. in the £1 upon 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and give 
it to Islington and Shoreditch. He 
trusted it would be made clear that the 
Bill was not a Bill for the equalisation 
of rates, and that the title was most mis- 
leading and unfair. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) thought the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the London University 
(Sir J. Lubbock) had very little ex- 
perience or knowledge of local adminis- 
tration in the East End of London, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had certainly 
shown a complete ignorance of the 
practice of compounding ; the commis- 
sion paid to the owner was a charge for 
collection ; it was a payment for services 
rendered in a poorer district. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID: Twenty-five 
per cent. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, the hon. 
Baronet, Member for one of the Divisions 
of St. Pancras, said it was 25 per cent. 
Yes, but when they spoke of that, they 
must remember that it was a guarantee 
to the Local Authority against empties. 
Those owners who got an allowance of 
25 per cent. agreed with the Local 
Authority to pay the rate upon the 
houses, whether empty or not. 

*Str J. GOLDSMID said, he might 
perhaps be permitted to explain that 
some authorities might allow 25 per 
cent., whereas in many others only 10 
or 15 per cent. was allowed, so that there 
was a difference in the system of allow- 
ances for compounding. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, the 
parish that he represented gave 15 per 
cent. for compounding, with an additional 
10 per cent. where the guarantee was 
given, and he was not prepared to say 
that was excessive. The point he rose 
to emphasise was this: that in a poor 
district the difficulty of collection was 
one of the disadvantages as compared 
with rich districts, just as its pauperism 
was one of its disadvantages, and, like 
the burden of pauperism, it had to be 
paid for. He would like to say a word 
upon the Amendment they were discuss- 
ing. It had been suggested that the 
words “for sanitary purposes” should be 
added after the word “ rates,” and it was 
regarded as if that would not make any 
substantial alteration in the Bill, but 
only make it clear. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That has not 
yet been done. The Amendment before 
the Committee is to leave out the words 
“for aiding the. equalisation of the 
rates.” 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : In that case I 
will reserve what I have to say. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
it appeared to him that the objection to 
the whole sub-section lay in the words 
“equalisation of the rates.” A reference 
had been made concerning Islington, und 
he agreed that one of the great objections 
to what was called equalisation of the 
rates was due to the fact that Islington 
had been so well managed for so many 
years. He thought it was obviously 
unfair that because the rates were low in 
consequence of good administration, a 
penalty should attach to that parish 
because it managed its affairs well. 
What went against the idea of an equal- 
isation of rates Bill was efficiency. He 
would press the right hon. Gentleman 
to bear in mind what was the object of 
the whole discussion concerning Isling- 
ton. There had been a sort of aim all 
through to make out that the rates 
of Islington were higher than they 
really were. The County Council 
placed them at 5s., they had been at 
5s. 24., and they were now 5s. 8d., and 
did not that suggest that the whole ten- 
dency of this Bill would be to make 
those parishes were the rates were low 
spend more money in order not to 
come within the taxing powers of this 
Bill, and he candidly said he feared 
there was great danger in that ? 
The fact that this Bill was 
called an Equalisation of Rates Bill 
might tend to equalise the rates by 
levelling them all up, to the detriment of 
the ratepayers. Where the administra- 
tion of parishes was good and the ex- 
penditure low, it would be looked upon 
as acrime. Therefore, they were doing 
one of the worst things possible ; they 
were inducing a tendency that would 
tend to increase the expenditure, and 
making that increased expenditure @ 
reason for getting larger grants. This, 
to his mind, was a serious danger, and he 
thought they ought to put in some such 
words as had been suggested, to show 
this money was to be used not only for 
equalisation, but for some special pur- 
pose like sanitation. Unless they did 
that they would not safeguard the 


danger that was looming in the near dis- 
tance ; therefore, he strongly supported 
the idea, and wondered the Government 
had not accepted it. He thought they 
should put in some words to show this 
was for the equalisation of sanitation, 
and not for general equalisation, and he 
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considered there was very great force in 
the argument that they should equalise 
the sanitation rate ; for it did not merely 
affect the locality, it affected the pro- 

perty and health of the whole town. 

an epidemic broke out in one district 
every other district was affected by it, 
and therefore it was fair and proper 
that no parish, however poor, should be 
allowed to escape from contributing to 
the sanitary rate. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
that as Islington had been so much re- 
ferred to he might be allowed to make a 
few remarks, and all the more so because 
he could assure the Committee that he 
had not the least intention of pleading 
the cause of Islington, which had been 
so admirably pleaded by his two hon. 
Friends and colleagues, to whose re- 
marks he could add nothing. All had 
admitted that Islington was a parish that 
had nothing .to apologise for either as 
regarded the economy or the efficiency 
of its management, but he had risen 
simply to ask the Government if they 
could see their way to accept the Amend- 
ment, either that which had been pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
East Pancras (Mr. Webster) or the 
modification of it proposed by his hon. 
and gallant Friend behind him. The 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill had explained this was not a Bill for 
the equalisation of rates, though it was a 
Bill tending towards it, but surely it was 
very essential to consider what were the 
purposes towards which the equalisation 
pointed, and to which the rate could 
be properly applied. Although, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) had said just 
now, the sanitary expenditure was the 
one item of local administration which he 
approved and which the House would not 
desire to see too rigid an economy in, 
still he believed that in sanitation a 
great deal of economy was possible with- 
out affecting efficiency and a great deal 
of extravagance without promoting it. 
He would not go into the figures at any 
length in support of that view, but he 
might give one instance from his own 
parish of Islington. They spent in 1892-3 
in Islington, with an area of 3,107 acres, 
the sum of £6,313 on sewage works, 
whilst in St. Paneras, with an area of 
only 2,670 acres, they spent no less a 
sum than £14,350. And it was material 
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at this point to add that the population 
of Islington was 319,000, representing 
a density of 102°65 to the acre, whilst 
the population of St. Pancras was 
234,000, or a density of 88°71 to the 
acre. He mentioned these figures, not 
for the purpose of reflecting upon St. 
Pancras, but to show that even in sanita- 
tion there was room for economy and 
great possibilities for extravagance. But 
when they came to lighting and street 
expenditure, and this was germane to the 
Amendment, the question was quite differ- 
ent. In Islington—and he took his own 
constituency, as that was admitted 
to be a model constituency—he found 
that with an acreage of 3,107, 
they had spent £14,026 in 1891- 
92 in lighting, whilst in Shoreditch, with 
only 643 acres—about one-fifth that of 
Islington—they spent £5,713, or not far 
short of half the expenditure of Islington. 
His hon, Friend the Member for South St. 
Pancras (Sir J. Goldsmid) pointed out 
that many parishes were about to engage 
in the luxury of electric lighting, 
and that the hon. Member’s own parish 
was about to do so; he also knew from 
his experience on the London County 
Council that many parishes were about 
to enjoy this luxury, and he did not see 
why they should not, provided they paid 
for it; but what possible advantage 
could it be to Hammersmith whether 
Bethnal Green was lighted with the elec- 
tric light or not, and they would probably 
never learn anything about it until their 
rates reminded them of it? Surely if 
there was any one particular purpose of 
expenditure which was more local than 
another, and less general, which had a 
less right to be equalised, it was that of 
general lighting and illuminating. And 
the same considerations applied to paving 
and scavenging improvements. He 
found again that in Islington they speut 
£54,681, in 1891-2, in scavenging, 
whilst St. Pancras, with a popula- 
tion of 234,000, two-thirds only 
of the population of Islington, they 
spent, £53,704, or 98 per cent. of the 
expenditure of Islington. Camberwell, 
with a larger area, 4,450 acres, and a 
larger population, spent £39,400, or only 
three-fifths. He had ventured to put 
these figures before the Committee, not, 
as he had said, to reflect upon the ex- 
penditure of the various parishes upon 
matters within their own control, but for 
\f 
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the purpose of impressing upon the Com- 
mittee that if they were going to 
equalise the rates of London, or make 
a contribution towards them—and he 
was in no way o to it—it should 
be in respect of purposes whicli were 
general—which the whole of London was 
interested in, and in regard to which 
economy could be practised and extrava- 
gance forbidden. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
below him would be accepted. In con- 
clusion, he wished to thank the House for 
the extreme kindness they showed to 
him when, on the Second Reading, he 
was indisposed, and for the very 
sympathetic inquiries that had been made 
regarding his health. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not 
without hope the Government would see 
their way to leave these words in, but to 
accept the Amendment which he under- 
stood would be moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Woolwich (Colonel Hughes) to 
insert the words “ for sanitary purposes.” 
He was sure it woukl be satisfactory to 
many persons in the House if they could 
arrive at a unanimous conclusion on this 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
would see this was not approached with 
any contentious or Party spirit, but they 
were really anxious to give this Bill the 
character which it deserved, and which 
he believed to a great extent the Govern- 
ment wished it to have. What they had 
to be clear upon was this: Was this a 
Bill simply to help the poorer parishes, 
or was it a Bill which was specially 
intended to assist those parishes where 
the expenditure for sanitary purposes 
could not be fairly carried out because of 
the poverty of those parishes? -He 
would frankly say that when he looked 
at the expenditure for sanitary purposes 
he found the differences were so great, 
the variety of burden was so conspicuous, 
that, representing a rich parish, as be 
did, it would be perfectly fair, as re- 
garded those sanitary purposes, that 
further contribution should be made. 
He expressed that view the other day on 
the Second Reading, and the whole House 
was unanimous inthis: that they wished 
to assess the poorer parishes with the 
view to their carrying out efficiently 
those burdens placed wu them 


pon 

by the Public Health Act of 1891. 
If it were the fact that the expenditure 
for sanitary purposes was not to be higher 
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than 6d. the right hon. Gentleman might 
say that in limiting the grant to sanita- 
tation there was an attempt to escape 
the burden. But there was no promise 
of that in the Bill. What was done in 
the case of the richer might be extended 
to the poorer parishes. It had been 
pointed out that the whole of the con- 
tribution could be easily spent on the 
purposes of the Public Health Act alone, 
Why not, therefore, give the Bill its 
proper character, and state on the fore- 
front of the measure that it was not 
merely to aid rates, but to assist in effi- 
cient sanitation? The House ought to 
take care to avoid the possibility of the 
whole sum being spent in reduction of 
rates, and not a penny on better sanita- 
tion. From the speech of the President 
vf the Local Government Board alone it 
was clear that the duties under the 
Public Health Act were not equally well 
carried out in all districts. He would 
not detain the House upon the subject 
of equalisation further than to place be- 
fore it a few figures in a different direc- 
tion to those hitherto dealt with. The 
hon. Member for Woolwich had referred 
to the question of control in regard to 
carrying out the provisions of the Public 
Health Act throughout the Metropolis. 
The great differences in this respect had 
been overlooked on account of the 
poverty of certain districts ; but if more 
money were placed at the disposal of 
those districts, further measures should be 
taken to remedy the inequalities. Look- 
ing at the matter only from the point of 
view of differences of value and the 
amount received by various parishes, 
there was no tendency at all to equalisa- 
tion in the Bill, Bethnal Green received 
8°46d. and Mile End Old Town 7°624. ; 
while another poor district like Ber- 
mondsey only received 3°38d., and 
Shoreditch only 2°67d. Was there any 
possible justification for differences of 
that kind? There was no information 
to show that there was the slightest 
difference in the poverty of these par- 
ishes. Being without precise statistics 
for those districts, they were, of course, 
in the dark, and really they had very 
little information upon the details of 
the Bill. What they had certainly 
showed was that they were making 
very little progress in the direction 
of equalisation. His hon. Friend had 
proved conclusively that that was 4 
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misleading title ; but it would be satisfac- 
tory not to have to take the sense of the 
House on the words “for sanitary pur- 
poses,” and if the Government would 
meet that suggestion he would ask his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that it 
was generally admitted that the words 
“ for aiding the equalisation of the rates” 
should remain in. They adequately 
described the object of the Bill, and with- 
out implying that equalisation was com- 
pleted by it. The purpose, according to 
the Act of 1870, and according to the 
title of this Bill, was to provide for equal 
distribution of the charge over the Metro- 
polis. It was very uncertain what would 
be meant by the words “for sanitary 
purposes.” The question was whether 
expenditure upon streets and roads should 
be included. He was informed that the 
average expenditure over London under 
the Public Health Act was not more than 
3d. in the £1 for sanitary purposes ; and 
therefore, if the description were limited 
to sanitary purposes only, the object of 
the Bill would be to a great extent 
defeated. He thought it better to leave 
the words as they stood, with the direction 
contained in the sub-section, which 
showed that in the application of this 
money the Local Authorities were to meet 
the requirements of the Public Health 
Act. Therefore, he could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech showed 
that the money, which would go from the 
richer to the poorer parishes, was not to be 
devoted to those certain definite purposes 
to which everyone thought it was to be 
devoted. A considerable portion of money 
apparently would not go for those pur- 
poses. It was perfectly clear that the 
Bill was providing for the payment of 
money without stipulating what the 
purposes were to which it was to be 
appried. 

r. R. G. WEBSTER asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, the discussion 
having brought out many important facts 
with reference to the rating of London. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) objected to the withdrawal 
of the Amendment, as that would mean 
that the words proposed to be left out 
would stand part of the Bill, and their 
inclusion would exclude subsequent 
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Amendments of his own. In the first 
place, they would not be consistent with 
various other Amendments, and in the 
next, he could not see his way to allowing 
the Bill to go forth under false pretences. 
If they were allowed to stand, subsequent 
parts of the Bill would also have to be 
adopted. He agreed, of course, that to 
equalise every rate in London was im- 
possible. Everybody knew that. If 
certain parts of London were to be 
allowed to indulge in particular ex- 
penditure, they must bear that ex- 
penditure themselves. It was ab- 
solutely impossible to carry out a 
scheme of equalisation of rates, so far as 
a rate common to the whole of the 
Metropolis was concerned, until a Bill 
was brought in dealing with the question 
of assessment and rateable value. They 
would have to deal with the rates of the 
London County Council and Metropolitan 
Asylums Board and the Metropolitan sani- 
tary rate. He had been spending three 
or four days with a draftsman, for the 
purpose of framing Amendments to the 
Bill, and had been told that the words 
“for aiding ” in this place meant nothing 
of the kind, if it was intended to facili- 
tate the rating of London. The one 
thing which this Bill did not do was to 
equalise the Metropolitanrates. He would 
not go into the merits of equalisation. The 
House knew all about the “common or 
garden” arguments on that question 
already. If it was open to the President 
of the Local Government Board to oppose 
the Amendment on the ground of the merits 
of the Bill, it was equally open to him to 
oppose the Bill on its demerits. Three pre- 
vious efforts had been made to deal with 
the question—first in 1867, again in 1870, 
and also in 1888. The present measure 
was the fourth attempt to deal with the 
question, and he could not congratulate 
the Government on their scheme. He 
thought that it was one of the most 
ridiculous attempts which had been made 
by a responsible Government to deal with 
an important question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reference to 
his hon. Friend’s objection to the Amend- 
ment being withdrawn, that he was in 
favour of the words “ in order to aid in 
the equalisation of rates” being left in. 
The object was for a further equalisation 
for sanitary purposes, and he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not take a course 
which would practically entail a Division. 
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Question put, and agreed to. quiring them to pay the amount of their con- 


Cotonet HUGHES asked, whether 
this would prevent the words “for sani- 
tary purposes ” being inserted ? 

TaeCHAIRMAN ruled that,although 
by implication the whole of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment had been made, it 
would be in Order for an hon. Member to 
move the insertion of the words “ for 
sanitary purposes” after “ London.” 


Coronet HUGHES then moved an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 5, providing 
that 
“an equalisation fund should be formed for 
aiding the equalisation of the rates in London 
for sanitary purposes.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
5, after the word “London,” to insert 
the words “for sanitary purposes.”— 
(Colonel Hughes.) 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 66 ; 
Noes 135.—(Division List, No. 208.) 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 


Page 1, line 5, leave out all after “ London,” 
to end of line 15, page 2, and insert— 

“ (1) There shall be a fund called the Metro- 

litan Common Municipal Fund, raised accord- 
ing to the provisions of this Act by contribu- 
tions from the several parishes and places in 
the Metropolis (in this Act referred to as the 
Common Municipal Fund). 

(2) There shall be a receiver of the Common 
Municipal Fund (in this Act referred to as the 
Receiver), who shall be from time to time 
appointed by and shall be removable by the 
Local Government Board, and shall receive 
such salary, and give such security (if any) as 
the Council direct. 

(3) The Receiver shall open an account with 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, intituled ‘ The account of the Receiver 
of the oe Common Municipal Fund 
for the time being.’ 

(4) The Local Government Board shall from 
time to time assess on the several parishes, dis- 
tricts, and places in the Metropolis the amounts 
of their respective contributions to the Common 
Municipal Fund in proportion to the annual 
rateable value of the property therein com- 
prised to be determined according to the valua- 
tion lists, or where there are none, according to 
the latest poor rate for the time being for the 
parish, district, or place, or on such other basis 
as the Local Government Board from time to 
time direct. 

(5) The Local Government Board shall from 
time to time issue to the Sanitary Authority of 
each parish, district, or — a precept under 
the Seal of the Local Government Board re- 





tribution therein specified in the manner and 
within the time t n prescribed, and the 
Sanitary Authority shall accordingly raise the 
amount of their contribution out of the sewers 
and general rates of the parish, district, or place, 
and shall pay the same into the Bank of Eng- 
land to the credit of the account of the 
Receiver ; and no such precept shall be liable 
to be removed into any court of law by cer- 
tiorari or otherwise, nor shall any order of the 
Sanitary Authority, or any rate madeafter the 
passing of this Act, be liable to question in any 
such Court on the ground of its having been 
made wholly or y in furtherance of any 
such precept. vided always that the 
Sanitary Authority shall be entitled to have 
credit in part payment of their contribution for 
the amount which may be yable to them 
out of the Common Municipal Fund, under the 
precept of the Local Government Board as here- 
inafter mentioned, in respect of expenditure 
during the preceding year. 

(6) In order to obtain payment of the 
amount of the contribution to the Common 
Municipal Fund, payable in respect of any 
place where there is no poor rate, the Local 
Government Board shall from time to time 
issue to the masters of the bench, treasurer, 
governors, or other body or persons having the 
chief control or authority there, a precept re- 
quiring them or him to pay the amount of con- 
tribution therein specified, in the manner and 
within the time therein prescribed, and they or 
he shall pay the same accordingly. 

(7) In every such place the masters of the 
bench, treasurer, governors, or other body or 
persons may levy on the several persons occu- 
pying rateable property therein the amount of 
contribution so paid by them or him by means 
of rates in the nature of a sewers and a general 
rate, and for that purpose may employ and re- 
munerate collectors and shall have the like 
powers as are for the time being vested in over- 
seers for the pu of the making, assessing, 
levying, and collecting of poor rate. 

(8) ‘If any contribution to the Common Mu- 
nicipal Fund required by the Local Government 
Board to be paid by any Sanitary Authority, 
masters of the bench, treasurer, governors, or 
other body or persons is not duly paid, the re- 
ceiver shall, in addition to any other remedy 
which any person has for the time being against 
Sanitary Authorities, have the like remedy for 


‘recovery from them or him, in the receiver's 


own name, of the contribution, or of so much 
thereof as is not paid, as Sanitary Authorities 
have for the time being for recovery from over- 
seers of contributions of parishes: And for 
that purpose the tame of the Local Govern- 
ment Board reqalriPg the contribution shall be 
conclusive evidence of the amount thereof 
and of the liability thereto of the party sued. 
(9) After each yearly audit the auditors 
shall, within such time and in such manner as 
the Local Government Board from time to 
time direct, certify to the Council the amount 
actually expended by each parish, district, or 
place in respect of expenses which are to be 
repaid out of the Common Municipal Fund ; 
and the Council shall, by precept under their 
seal, direct their receiver to repay out of that 
fund to the Sanitary Authority of the parish, 
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district, or place the several sums so expended, 
or such part or parts thereof as the Council shall 
oe en and the amount repaid shall be 
applied by the Sanitary Authority in aid of the 
funds chargeable with the expenses in respect 
of which such repayment be made. 

(10) The salaries of the receiver and his 
assistants, and all expenses incurred by him in 
the execution of this Act, shall be paid out of 
the Common Municipal Fund. 


GD The account of the receiver at the Bank 
of England shall be drawn on in such manner 
and according to such regulations as the 
London County Council from time to time by 
order digect.” 

The hon. Member said that, with the per- 
mission of the Chairman, he should only 
at present movethe first four lines of the 
Amendment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must point out where he proposes to 
insert these lines. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : I propose to 
leave out all after “ London” to end of 
line 15, and insert— 

(1)“ There shall be a fund called the Metro- 
politan Common Municipal Fund, raised ac- 
cording to the provisions of this Act by con- 
tributions from the several parishes and places 
in the Metropolis (in this Act referred to as the 
Common Municipal Fund).” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must inform 
the hon. Member of an objection to this 
Amendment which I have already pointed 
out, and which is this: He proposes an 
Amendment which is, in effect, to nega- 
tive the whole clause. Wherever it is 
proposed to do that, the rule is for an 
hon. Member to vote against the clause, 
and bring up a new clause. He pro- 
poses to leave out all the words after 
the word “London ” to the end of line 
15. Such an Amendment is out of 
Order. 

Mr. BARTLEY (for Mr. Bansury) 
moved, in page 1, line 6, leave out 
“London County Council,” and insert 
“Local Government Board.” He 
thought that many hon. Members would 
agree that the management and assess- 
ment of this special rate should be in the 
hands of the Local Government Board. 
There was no doubt that the London 
County Council was a body which 
entered very keenly into matters 
political which it was not desirable to 
mix up with this special form of taxation. 
There was a general feeling amongst all 
parties that the Local Government Board 
would be a more impartial authority to 
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that the Local Government Board might 
say they had enough to do already 
in connection with their respective 
duties. But they must remember that 
this was a very large question. It was 
the beginning, probably, of a larger 
extension of assimilation and equalisation 
of rates, and it was highly desirable that 
the responsible body which regulated it 
should be one in which everybody had 
confidence. He did not wish to say a 
word against the London County Coun- 
cil, but they must acknowledge, what- 
ever their views, that the London 
County Council did take somewhat 
extreme views concerning political mat- 
ters, and many hon. Members repre- 
senting London constituencies felt that 
the handing over of this matter to the 
County Council was open to very grave 
objections. He did not for a moment say 
that the London County Council would not 
administer the fund fairly, but still the 
feeling would be that there was a sus- 
picion of political bias. He ventured to 
say that inasmuch as this was a new 
departure it would be wiser to avoid such 
a suspicion, and he, therefore, hoped the 
Government would accept this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, to leave out the words “ London 
County Council,” and insert the words 
“Local Government Board.” — (Mr. 
Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘London County Council’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, he did uot 
think that the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber was quite consistent with the speech 
that he made on an Amendment he intro- 
duced on the Second Reading of the Bill, 
in which he invited the House to increase 
rather than diminish the powers of the 
County Council. As he had often said in 
this House, he was neither a supporter nor 
an opponent of the London County Coun- 
cil, but this was really an administrative 
act of very great simplicity, and he could 
not see why the London County Council 
could not perform it just as well or even 
better than the Local Government Board. 
He remembered when the Local Govern- 
ment Act as a Bill was being discussed in 
the House, the then President of the 


administer the rate. He acknowledged | Local Government Board asked the Com- 
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mittee not to put too much duty upon 
that body, because they were already 
overwhelmed with all kinds of administra- 
tive work. Therefore, he thought that a 
matter of this kind, which was very simple, 
and which would have to be carried through 
on lines fairly fixed, might be entrusted 
to the London County Council, and need 
not be added to the multifarious duties 
of the Local Government Board. He 
hoped, therefore, bis hon. Friend would 
not press his Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE remarked 
that, after the observations of the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down, it was 
unnecessary for him to make any 
lengthened remarks on this point. The 
Local Government Board was not a 
Rating Board, and had no rating powers 
at all. The question was, Which wa» 
the best authority to levy the rate? It 
was merely an administrative question, 
and, in their opinion, that duty should 
be performed by the London County 
Council, which was the Rating Authority, 
and which had the power of levying 
rates, whereas, on the other hand, the 
Local Government Board had not that 
power. They would be entrusting them 
with new powers for administrative pur- 
poses, and as no principle was involved 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that surely the 
right hon. Gentleman forgot the duties of 
the Local Government Board in connection 
with the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, they 
did not levy the rate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was not 
necessary that the County Council should 
levy the rate. The contributions could 
be got in exactly the same way as in the 
case of the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund, so that he did not think it was 
perfectly candid of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to put that forward as a crushing 
argument against this Amendment. It 
appeared to him that this duty was more 
analogous to that performed by the 
Local Government Board than any of 
the duties performed by the County 
Council. When they came to the Bill 
itself, the machinery for carrying out the 
proposal of the Government was not at 
all clear. The Bill appeared to be drawn 
on the principle of putting as little in it 
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as possible. That might be good for 
Parliamentary purposes, but, at the same 
time, it did not clear up many of the 
administrative difficulties. The argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Local Government Board had no power 
of levying a rate was not in any way 
conclusive against the proposal of his 
hon. Friend, for it appeared to him the 
same duty might be put upon the officers 
of the Local Government Board, which 
they had in connection with the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund. He was 
sorry that the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. R. G. Webster) had been 
ruled out of Order, because upon that 
they might have argued whether the 
whole machinery of the Common Poor 
Fund was not a better machinery than 
that which was in the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made it very diffieult 
for them to move Amendments through 
the whole of this being put in the one 
clause. The machinery was in this 
clause, the purposes and the contributions 
were in this clause, although they were 
perfectly different matters. He hoped 
that consideration, at all events, would 
enable them to have such reasonable 
latitude in discussing their Amendments 
as would make it possible for them really 
to diseuss this Bill properly. He did 
not know that upon this particular 
Amendment it was proper to do so ; but 
he would venture to suggest that the 
whole machinery of the Common Poor 
Fund had stood the test of time— 
they had their Receiver and their 
fund established, their audit, and all that 
was necessary. They would have to 
provide new machinery for the County 
Council in this matter, and as the Amend- 
ment proposed that it should te brought 
under the existing machinery of the 
Local Government Board it appeared to 
him the proposal of his hon. Friend was 
deserving of far more consideration than 
the President of the Local Government 
Board seemed prepared to give it. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, that by the proposal of the 
Government no function was given to the 
London County Council other than what 
was purely administrative. There was 
nothing here that could not be done 
simply by the work of a clerk. It was 
very simple and easy administrative 
work. Surely no one would say that if 
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there had existed a Municipal Body in 
London at the time of the establishment 
of the Common Poor Fund that that 
Common Poor Fund would have been 
administered by the Local Government 
Board at all. So far was that the case 
that Members on the other side of the 
House as well as on this had recognised 
this. In proof of it he pointed to the 
fact that under the Act of 1888, passed 
by a Conservative Government, large 
duties were placed upon the County 
Council of a similar description in 
equalising the rate over London. They 
had to raise a rate over London amount- 
ing to about 4d. in the £1, and it was 
done entirely by the administrative work 
of the County Council, with which, he 
ventured to say, there had never been a 
single fault found. How could there 


be? They were merely carrying out an | 


Act of Parliament exactly as the Com- 
mon Poor Fund authority carried it out. 
There was no judgment to be exercised 
in either case. The fact was, there was 
less judgment and discrimination required 
to be exercised in the case of the Lon- 
don County Council here than in the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
because in the latter case there were cer- 
tain matters to be inquired into, such as 
whether the expenditure was rightly 
under this or that head; but under the 
Bill the London County Council would 
not have to exercise any judgment what- 
soever in the matter. He really thought, 
therefore, it was wholly unnecessary to 
raise any discussion about the politics of 
the London County Council, ard it did 
not come particularly well from a Mem- 
ber who had previously proposed an 


Amendment placing the most extreme | 
discriminating powers in the hands of the | 4),, 
London County Council under the Bill. | 


Mr. COHEN observed that no one 
would ever accuse him of being unduly 
partial to the London County Council, of 


which he had the honour of being | 
would, of course, be open to hon. Mem- 


| bers to raise more important questions at 


a member, and he regretted that they 
were not at all to be acquitted of some 
of the charges of political bias which his 
hon. Friend had reproached them for. 
But here the power it was proposed to 
entrust them with had been described as 
a mere administrative act. He should 
rather call it a clerical act, a mere matter 


of clerkship, and he did not think the | 


most redoubtable opponent of the London 
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County Council had ever thought they 
would be guilty of any malversation of 
funds. He hoped, therefore, an un- 
merited reflection would not be passed 
upon the County Council, as there would 
be if this Amendment were pressed. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER thought that 
hon. Members could not have read the 
Bill when they said that the duties of the’ 
County Council would be merely admin- 
istrative. The sub-section stated that 
the London County Council should half- 
yearly determine the contributions from 
each parish to one-half the Equalisation 
Fund and. the grants due from one-half 
the fund to each parish. It was clear, 
therefore, that the duty was more than a 
purely administrative one. He thought 
when the question of rating had to be 





considered Londoners would have greater 
confidence in an apportionment by the 
| Local Government Board, as in the case 
| of the Common Poor Fund. 


| Mr. GOSCHEN said, the point which 
'had been made by the hon, Member for 
| Shoreditch was that this was simply the 
| duty of a clerk, and that they ought to 
| reject the Amendment because this was 
| simply a matter of calculation, that view 
| also being taken by his hon, Friend near 
him (Mr. Cohen). That might be so, 
but there was one point he wished to put 
before the Committee. If they were to 
place this particular duty on the County 
Council and reject the interference of the 
| Local Government Board on the ground 
that it could be performed by the clerk of 
the County Council they would not be 
prohibited by-and-bye—when they came 
| to the question of control, raising more 
important points as to whether it should 
be exercised by the County Council or 
Local Government Board—from 
moving Amendments. If it were under- 
stood that such was the case, he would 
advise that this Amendment should be 
withdrawn. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, _ it 





a later stage. 
Mr. BARTLEY : As that is so, I will 


| ask leave to withdraw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 6, 
to leave out the words “in every year,” 
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and insert the words “as hereinafter’ the balance between the contributions 


provided.”—(Mr. Alban Gibbs.) and receipts of the different parishes. 

Question proposed, “That the words | Mn. GEMBER ested. whe: wel! & 
‘3 ’ ‘ » determine how the 6d. was ‘to be pro- 
in every year’ stand part of the Clause.” | vided ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that the; Mr. BARTLEY said, he could not see 
retention of these words would not! how the clause could be right. It said, 
reclude the hon. Member from raising “shall every year form a fund equal to a 
important questions as to control here- | rate of 6d.in the £1.” He took it that it 
after. He did not think they were | would be absolutely necessary that the 
important one way or the other, but he | London County Council would have the 
could not accept the Amendment. collection of the fund, because otherwise 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was impor-| it could not be provided. The London 
tant to know whether it was to be every | County Council would receive the fund 
year that the 6d. was to be raised? It| obviously once a year and pay it out 
was an absolute decision that 6d. was to | half-yearly. 
be raised, but he hoped they should not; Mr. GOSCHEN pointed out that the 
be precluded from moving Amendments | later sub-sections of the Bill were not in 
which would enable a certain sum to be! accordance with the sub-section they 
carried over to another year. A fund | were now discussing. The language of 
was to be formed which should be equal | the clause was extremely coafused, and 
to 6d. in the £1 every year. He desired | it was difficult to arrive at the meaning 


to be informed how the fund was to be | of the Government. The clause said that 


formed, and, also, whether the meaning ‘the London County Council “ shall every 
was simply that a ledger account was to| year form a fund.” But it would seem 
be opened ? It seemed to him a strange | that they were not to form a fund at all ; 
piece of drafting to say that a fund was | they were only to receive contributions 
to be formed every year. He presumed the | from the richer parishes every year and 
meaning was that the fund would be | pay them out to the poorer parishes 
carried on. every year. He saw an Amendment on 

Mr. KIMBER wished to give another | the Paper in the name of his hon. Friend 
reason for accepting the clause. Clearly | the Member for East: St. Pancras 
enough, Sub-section 1 of the clause spoke | suggesting that there should be a fund 
of every year forming a fund. The | called “ The'Common Municipal Fund.” 
second sub-section of the same clause That was the way the Bill ought to be 
went on to provide that the County | drawn. Let there be a fund formed, and 
Council should determine in each half- | let there be a rate of contribution of 6d. 
year not only the contributions to, but | in the £1 on the rateable value. But 
the distribution of, the fund. If the! how a fund was to be formed “ equal to 
executive part of the operation was tobe a rate of 6d. in the £1,” under the con- 
performed every half-year—that was to dition of the Bill, he could not under- 
say, if they were to form the fund by con- | stand. It was a question of drafting to 
tributions, and in the same half-year | some extent, but it was so extremely 
distribute that fund, why should they say | confused that it was difficult to arrive at 
that in every year that fund should be | the meaning of “fund” as used in the 
formed? Would it not be more simple | sub-section. He would, however, ad- 
to strike out the words “in every year,” | vise his hon. Friend not to press the 





and leave it, as it was put in the second 
clause, as an operation each half-year ? 
The clause would then, at all events, be 
consistent with itself, whilst at present it 
was most obscure. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that it 
was necessary to have a fund out of which 
sums would be paid to parishes entitled 
to receive them. The full sum of 6d. 
would not be paid yearly to every 
parish, but would be used for redressing 


_ Amendment any further. 

*Sir J.GOLDSMID said that, accord- 
ing to the framing of the clause, a fund 
was to be formed every year. What 
really was intended was that a fund 
should be formed at once to which con- 
uributions should be made every year ou 
certain principles. He would suggest 
that the words “every year” should be 
placed after the word “ rate,” so that the 
sub-section should read —the County 
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Council should form a fund and raise a 
sum “equal to a rate every year of 6d. 
in the £1.” That would make the mean- 
ing of the section clearer than it was at 
present. It would provide for the making 
of a rate every year, and not for the 
forming of a fund every year, 

Mr. J. STUART held that such a 
change was unnecessary, the meaning of 
the sub-section being quite clear. It 
distinctly provided that there was to be 
no balance carried from one year to 
another ; but that the fund was to be 
wound up every year. 

*Srr A. ROLLIT suggested that in- 
stead of using the words “form a fund,” 
it should be stated that an account should 
be opened to be called “the equalisation 
of rates account.” That would be the 
commercial and legal way of dealing 
with the matter. 


Mr. W. LONG said, the hon. Member | 


for Hoxton must have failed to read the 
latter portion of the Bill. The Bill provided 
for the distribution of the money. There- 
fore, there was no necessity for ear-marking 


the clause to prevent money being carried | 


over every year—— 

Mr. J. STUART: That is what I 
say. 
Mr. W. LONG expressed the hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
favourably consider the suggestion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for St. Pan- 
cras, which, he contended, would make 
the intention of the Government clear. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE promised to 
give the matter his consideration. The 
Amendment now under discussion was 
a mere drafting Amendment, and did 
not need this long Debate. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not agree 
with the suggestion that there would be 
mo money carried over from one year to 
another. In his opinion there must be a 
lot of money carried over. The Bill 
provided that a rate equal to 6d. in the 
£1 should be struck yearly and distributed 
half-yearly ; and it was quite clear, there- 
fore, that there would always be a half- 
year’s rate in hand. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, tie difficulty of 
his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington, who had given such considera- 
tion to the Bill, to understand the Bill, 
showed how extremely obscure was the 
drafting. The intention was to form a fund 
equal to 6d. in the £1. But there would 
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in reality be no rate of 6d. in the £1 at all. 
The idea was that there should be a rate 
of this amount which would be used to 
redress the balances in different parishes. 
But there was no rate of 6d. to be levied 
at all. It was a mere theoretical state- 
ment or abstraction. Before they finished 
the clause he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would state the times when he 
intended these rates were to be levied. 
He called attention to the fact that in 
Bills of this kind it was usual to give 
some details as to when the rate was to 
be levied, and that there was no provision 
in regard to that point in the Bill. 


Sir J. GOLDSMID said, the object 
in view was to make the richer parishes 
contribute 6d. in the £1 on the rateable 
value for the relief of the poorer parishes. 
Therefore, the first thing to do was to 
open an account which should be called 
“ The Equalisation Account,” to which, 
| from time to time, money would be paid, 
and then to distribute the money accord- 
ing to the clause. Three things were 
required to be done: First, to open the 
account ; second, to raise the money ; 
and third, to distribute the money. They 
|could not do all that in every year. 
| Therefore, they should not say “form a 
| fund every year,” to quote the words in 
| the clause, but they should say “raise 
| an account into which every year shall 
| be paid 6d. in the £1.” If the words in 
| the clause were allowed to stand the 
} fund, or the account, would be closed 
| every year. 

*CoLtonet HUGHES said that, accord- 
| ing to the clause, there was to be a fund 
| formed every year; but the first year 
| was only to be half a year—from Sep- 
tember to March. The clause was very 
| badly drawn, and needed a thorough 
| revision. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
| already promised to consider the phraseo- 
|logy of the clause before the Report 
stage. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
| Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
to leave out the words “form a fund,” 
and insert the words “open an account.” 


| —(Sir J. Goldsmid.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘form a fund’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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Mer. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he 
should say that “form a fund” and 
“ open an account” was practically the 
same thing; but he would consider the 
question before Report. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that “fund” 
and “account” were not at all alike. A 
person might have a fund to his credit ; 
but an account might mean that be had 
no money at all. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had promised that he 
would carefully consider this point, he 
accepted the assurance, and would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr, WEBSTER moved, in page 1, 
_line 7, to leave out “ Equalisation,” in 
order to insert “ Common Municipal.” He 
thought it would be better to call the 
fund “The Common Municipal Fund,” 
instead of “‘ The Equalisation Fund,” in 
order to clearly define its object. When 
the Common Poor Fund was formed, it 
was so called in the Act, and everyone 
knew its definite and distinct purpose. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
rose to Order. The hon. Gentleman had 
a somewhat similar Amendment down to 
line 5, which was discussed and with- 
drawn, and he wished to know whether 
the. hon. Gentleman was in Order in 
raising the question again ? 

Mr. WEBSTER said, the Amendment 
referred to was not discussed; it was 
withdrawn, as it was not in proper 
form. He ventured to suggest that it 
would be better to describe the fund as 
“The Common Municipal Fund,” because 
when Mr. Gathorne Hardy introduced.his 
Bill to enable a common fund to be raised 
in London for the relief of the poor, 
the right hon. Gentleman called the fund 
“The Common Poor Fund,” a name 
which definitely showed what the fund 
was intended for, and that was an example 
which they might very well follow in the 
present Bill. He thought a strong Com- 
mittee of the House, or a strong expert 
Committee might be formed to allocate 
the proposed fund 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The only question raised by the Amend- 
ment is the name of the fund. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, his reason for 
calling the fund “The Common Municipal 
Fund” was because it was intended for 
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such purposes as lighting and sanitation, 
The one great danger he saw in calling 
the fund “The Equalisation Fund ” was 
that as there was no supervision to secure 
that the fund should be spent for certain 
definite purposes—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have pointed 
out that the hon. Member cannot go into 
that question. The only question is the 
name of the fund. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he would there- 
fore move, for various reasons which he 
could not explain, that “The Common 
Municipal Fund” was a desirable name 
for the fund proposed in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, to leave out the word “ Equalisation,” 
and insert the words “Common Muni- 
cipal,”—(Mr. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Equalisation’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE thought 
“The Equalisation Fund ” a good name, 
because it indicated the object for which 
the fund was intended. He could not, 
therefore, accept the Amendment. 

Mr. W. LONG was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman could not see his way to 
accept the Amendment, because it really 
raised a rather important point. At 
present they had got a common fund in 
London the application of which every- 
one could understand from its name— 
namely, the Common Poor Fund for the 
relief of the poor’s rate of London. It 
was likely that other common funds 
would be established in London in the 
future, and it was really important tbat 
they should have distinct and definite 
names. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man adhered to the name “ Equalisation 
Fund” in this case because it would be 
more popular. But it was admitted that 
equalisation of the rates would not be 
obtained in London by the Bill—he 
thought it would be almost impossible to 
obtain complete equalisation—and there- 
fore the proposed name would be mis- 
leading. “The Common Municipal 
Fund ” would be a proper description of 
the fund ; and he was sorry the Minister 
in charge of the Bill could not accept 
that title. 

*Srr J. GOLDSMID said, the Bill 
was intended to raise a fund from the 
rich parishes in order to reduce the 
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amount paid by the poor parishes for 
sanitary and other purposes. He thought 
the name “Common Sanitary Fund ” 
would best explain the object of the 
contribution ; but as the word “ sanitary ” 
could not be used, they ought really to 
eall the fund “The Common Municipal 
Fund.” He said, as had been said many | 
times, that the words “ Equalisation 
Fund” might mislead many people. 
There were many things they could not 
equalise in the rating of the Metropolis. 
There were burdens in some parishes 
which might have been removed in others 
by longer existence or greater economy. 
He would ask the right hon, Gentleman 
to consider before the Report whether it 
would not be well to adopt some such | 
title as that proposed. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS said, the Com- | 
mon Poor Fund was also an Equalisation | 
Fund, and therefore this 
described as Equalisation Fund No. 2. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had intended 
to urge that point. He claimed that the 
Act of 1870 did much more towards 
equalisation than the present Bill. 
therefore thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man might soften his heart and alter a 
name which, if adopted, would throw into | 
the shade former steps towards equalisa- | 
tion. It was rather important that the 
Metropolis should see that they had | 
established a Metropolitan Fund for 
municipal purposes, as there had been 
established a fund for Poor Law pur- 
poses. It marked a new departure and 
would be more specific in its character 
than equalisation of rates. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the main fund 
would be the old one, which would be 
3s. 3d. in the £1. That was really an 
equalisation fund. The rate under the 
present Bill would only be 6d. in the £1. 
Surely it was hardly right when they 
had two funds, both of which served for 
equalisation (though one was much 
larger than the other) to give the 
smaller one and not the larger the name 

Equalisation.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he could 
not agree that the fund which would be 
established under the Bill would be the 
smaller one. It would be about equal 
to the Common Poor Law Fund 
established by the Acts of 1867 and 
1870. There was a further equalisation 
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in 1888, which was a distinct operation in 
the nature of a contribution from the 
Exchequer. He was ready to admit that 
the Common Poor Fund, established by 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite and 
his predecessors, was an Equalisation 
Fund ; and he thought it was a pity that 
the right hon, Gentleman had not 
adopted the name. 

Mr. WHITMORE suggeste! that 
the designation “ Municipal Equalisation 
Fund ” should be adopted. 

*Mr. COHEN thought the language of 
the Bill should not imply anything that 


was incorrect. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WEBSTER proposed, in page 1, 
line 7, to leave out * of ” and insert “ not 
exceeding” before “sixpence.” Itmight be 
Amendment was not 


a definite statement of the exact amount 
which the ratepayers of the Metropolis 
would have to pay under the Bill. But he 


He | thought that the experience of the 


other Acts of a similar character showed 
that it was essential to insert “not ex- 
ceeding ” in order to secure that not more 
than 6d. was levied. When the late 
Mr. Forster ‘brought in his Bill with 
regard to the School Boards of London, 
and when an Amendment was moved 
limiting the rate to a definite sum, the 
right hon. Gentleman said there was no 
necessity for it, and he assured the House 
that in all probability the rate would 
never be higher than 6d. in the £1. The 
danger was thatas there was no controlling 
authority to investigate the expenditure, 
and as it was a general fund, people in 
all districts in London might ask for 
electric lighting and other luxuries ; but 
if the words “ not exceeding” were in- 
serted in the clause, they would show 
that it was the intention of Parliament 
that the fund should not go beyond 6d. 
in the £1. They knew how Londoners 
resented the grave and great increase of 
rates in recent years. The rates in many 
parts of London were very excessive. 
In Chelsea they were 5s. 4d. in the £1, 
in Mile End New Town 6s. 6d., in Clerken- 
well 5s. 10s., in Bermondsey 7s. 4d. 
He therefore moved the Amendment, not 
only on behalf of his constituents, but on 
behalf of London generally. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, to leave out the word “of,” in order 
to insert the words “not exceeding.”— 
(Mr. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘of’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. It was absolutely necessary for 
the purposes of the Bill that a fixed 
amount should be paid into the fund, and 
that that fixed amount should be 6d. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, it would be more 
satisfactory if the rigbt hon. Gentleman 
gave the Committee evidence that 6d. in 
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fix the contribution to the fund. There | 
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polis in the slightest. It is a provision 
for equalising the rates that exist ; and 
no additional rate is imposed at all. 

Str R. TEMPLE: I understand the 
Bill to say that a rate shall be levied 
equal to 6d. in the £1 throughout 
London. 

Mr. LOUGH: No, Sir; there is no 
such rate. 

Str R. TEMPLE: What is meant, 
then, by this rate of 6d. in the £1 ? 

*Mr. LOUGH: The rate is not to be 
levied. It is only a collection made 
over the Metropolitan area equal to a 
rate of 6d. in the £1, so that there may 
be a distribution of the money amongst 
all the parishes on the basis of popula- 
tion. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, the words of 


had been no inquiry by a Select Com- | the clause were—“ equal to a rate of 6d. 
eer or even by a Committee of the | espe onthe ee ~ omnes 

ounty Council into the merits of the | They might try to charm those wo 
ease at all. What evidence was there | away by a series of subtle considerations 
that 6d. would be required? He could| which he did not admit; but, in his 
not see why the Amendment should not | opinion the Bill would, sooner or later, lead 
be accepted, and why the London County | to an increase of the already heavy bur- 
es ac be — to impose any | den By! the sperene . risy al Bb . 
amount they thought proper. | mig e sai at the London Co 

*Mr. LOUGH said, the clause as it | Council had been very economical in 
stood did not leave the amount to the | respect to the rates. He did not say any- 
discretion of the London County | thing against the Council inthat respect. 
oor but the Amendment, if adopted, | - ay yg eo not been so — 
would. | other ies for rating purposes whic 

Sim R. TEMPLE said, that though | he could mention. But when there was 
not really a Metropolitan Member, he la question of humanity concerned, whe- 
had done more work of this kind than | therin respect to the education or amuse- 
oy oat nee oe pote eon | mnt, or an at dames pe pa of ws 

a e honour of raising £1,500, people, all considerations of economy an 
annually in school ratesin London. The | just regard for the interests = pay hag ’ 
effect of the Amendment would simply | payers seemed to disappear from the de- 
be that the County Council would have | liberations of the London County Coun- 
the power to levy a rate of something | cil. Of course, if the money were well 
below 6d. if they thought fit. He could spent for those purposes, no one would 
not see the necessity for a fixed amount | grudge it; but he thought there were 
being stated in the Bill. Let the County | good reasons why the County Council 
Council, in their discretion, fix the | should be limited to 6d. in the £1 in this 
amount every year, provision being made | matter. 





that the amount should not exceed 6d. 
The burden of the rates in London was 
now intolerable, and the formation of this 
fund would, in his belief, lead to an in- 
crease in that burden. It was, there- 
fore, he thought, open to them to 
endeavour to prevent the burden being 
increased. 

*Mr. LOUGH : I would point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that this Bill does 
not raise the rates all over the Metro- 





Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, he could not understand 
why the Amendment should not be 
accepted. He contended all that was 
wanted was the power to levy a rate up 
to 6d. in the £1, and that there was no 
reason for absolutely insisting that 6d. in 
the £1 should be raised. The acceptance 
of the Amendment would not deprive the 
County Council of any power which was 
given to them under the Bill. But it 
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would make it possible for them, if cir- 
cumstances permitted such a course, and 
it was consistent with the fulfilment of 
the sanitary requirements of London, 
to lessen the burden which would 
otherwise fall very heavily upon 
some of the parishes of London. 
Already the rates in London formed an 
exceedingly heavy burden, and he 
thought the Bill should not make it com- 
pulsory that this sum of exactly 6d. in 
the £1 should be levied. Under the 
Bill as it stood no reduction would be 
admissible. This was « measure that 
affected the interests of London only, and 
he thought that the Government should 
most certainly agree to the Amendment 
in order to meet the strongly-expressed 
wishes of the London Members. 

*CoLtoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he thought the whole discussion had got 
into a tangle, and that there was a con- 
fusion of ideas in the minds of the pre- 
vious speakers. The proposed rate of 
6d. was to be levied on the whole of 
the Metropolis in order to form a fund 
from which to assist the poorer parishes, 
which was to be distributed according to 
population. In his own parish (Plum- 
stead) they would have to pay this 6d. 
in the £1 to the general fund, but then 
they would receive 1s. Id. in the £1 
under the grant, so that in fact they 
would be the gainers of 7d. in the £1. 
The rate should certainly be fixed once 
and for all, and not be left to the dis- 
cretion of whatever Party happened to 
be in power at the time. He should, 
therefore, certainly support the Bill. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, he thought it would be undesirable 
that the Amendment should be accepted, 
as it would give to the London County 
Council the power to fix the amount 
of the rate, and that might make the 

uestion resolve itself later on into a 

arty one. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, that if it had been in- 
tended that the London County Council 
should have the power of deciding what 
rate was to be levied, he should have 
voted in the same way as his hon. and 
gallant Friend ; but no discretion would 
really be left to the London County 
Council by the Amendment. His hon. 


Friend had said that as the number 
of constituencies that 


were to re- 
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ceive under the Bill were in the 
majority, they would vote down 


those who had to pay. However true 
that might be, he represented u con- 
stituency that was in the minority. But 
then it was a rich parish. What did it 
matter? they said. Yes, it was a rich 
parish, but for all that there were a great 
number of very poor people who lived in 
houses for which they had already to 
pay a far higher sum in the year by way 
of rates and taxes than their neighbours 
in Woolwich, for instance. The reason 
for this was that a man who required 
three small rooms in St. George’s had to 
pay considerably more rent for them than 
his neighbour would in one of the poorer 
districts. It came to this—that under 
the Bill the poorer occupiers in wealthy 
parishes would be penalised. Under the 
new scheme the ratepayers would have 
to find an additional 4}d. in the £1, and 
therefore the contribution made by the 
poorer occupiers of St. George’s and 
other rich parishes would be the highest 
in the Metropolis. If the fund was to 
have been paid away in accordance with 
the requirements of the parishes, and not 
in accordance with their population, then 
he would not have raised any protest to 
the full 6d. being annually levied ; but as 
that was not the case he felt bound to 
support the Amendment, believing, as he 
did, that circumstances might arise that 
would make a smaller sum in certain 
years sufficient. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that in 
1870 the late Mr. W. H. Smith used 
exactly the same argument when oppos- 
ing a similar scheme then before the 
House, and that then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, in reply, seemed to have 
considered it as an argument of very small 
weight, because he not only did not 
mention it at all, but concluded his speech 
by saying that he had answered every 
argument of importance that Mr. W. H. 
Smith had brought against the scheme. 
He thought, therefore, that he could not 
on the present occasion do better than 
follow that example. One reason that 
the Government could not accept the 
Amendment was because it would give 
rise to so many other Amendments being 

ro at a future stage of the Bill. 

Mr. KIMBER said, there certainly 
appeared to be a confusion of mind pre- 
vailing among’ some hon. Members on 
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‘this point, and pointed out that the rate 
of 6d. might be found to be too large. 
The principal argument in support of the 
Amendment was that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill could 
not give the Committee with any cer- 
tainty figures dealing with the point in 
question. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he con- 
eurred in the view that great confusion 
appeared to prevail in the minds of some 
hon. Members that the rate of 6d. was to 
be levied all over London. He would 
draw attention to the similarity of the 
present scheme with that brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, in 1870, the 
amounts which the richer parishes would 
have to pay to the poorer parishes, and 
how precisely the burden fell on the 
same parishes. 


scheme musi also apply to the scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The actual 
balance of the amount that would be paid 
under the Government scheme to the 
poorer parishes was £224,578, ending 
Lady Day, 1893 ; the amount paid by the 
richer parishes under the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman was £269,431. 
Under that scheme, as in this, the richer 
parishes which had to pay were the City, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, the 
Strand, Kensington, Westminster, Pad- 
dington, and Hampstead; and those 
parishes which were now paying 
£229,000 out of the £269,000 would pay 
£201,000 out of £224,000. Whether 
the inequality were unjust or not, it was 
precisely the inequality of burden created 
in 1870 and put on the same shoulders as 
proposed by this Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN protested that he and 


his hon. Friends had not fought the | 


battle of the rich parishes that evening. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Com- 
mittee had listened to the complaints of 
the Representatives of richer parishes as 
to the burden put upon them by the Bill. 
Hampstead in its general rates would 
have an increased rating under this Bill 
of 1°47d. in the £1, Kensington 2°10d., 
Paddington 1-75d., St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, 3°99d., St. James’s, West- 
minster, 4°41d., St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
4°68d., and Marylebone 1°562d. The Go- 
vernment could not accept this Amend- 
ment, because its acceptance would be 


Mr. Kimber 
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The charge of injustice, | 
therefore, brought against the present | 
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fatal to the Bill. When he was engaged 
in drawing the Bill he hesitated greatly in 
fixing the figure at 6d., and he thought 
that it ought to have been put at a 
higher figure. He deprecated the De- 
bate falling into a squabble be- 
tween the wealth and the poverty 
of one district or the other. [A 
ery of “It never has!”] He ventured to 
say that the Debate had been largely 
conducted on those lines. He found no 
Representatives of the rich parishes ad- 
vocating this Bill. London, in his 
opinion, was an entity, where those 
artificial distinctions between parishes 
and parishes were unfair, unjust, illogical, 
and an anachronism. The wealth and 
the poverty of London were bound 
together, and why, therefore, should there 
be a different rule in London from that 
which prevailed in Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, or Manchester, where there 
was a common rate levied over the whole 
community for this set of purposes? In 
every great Municipality expenditure was 
raised over the whole community, and 
wealth was made to contribute to the 
needs of poverty. Wealth created 
poverty, and poverty created wealth ; the 
one was bound up with the other, and in 
dealing with sanitary matters especially 
they could not isolate the rich and throw 
on the other portion of the community a 
heavy burden. Headmitted that this wasan 
imperfect scheme, in which it was pos- 
sible for a keen logician like the ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to pick holes, as 
was the case when the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith picked the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme of 1870 to pieces. But he main- 
tained that, defects notwithstanding, it 
was a scheme which ought to be sup- 
ported by Metropolitan Members. The 
Committee ought not to continue hag- 
gling about parishes here and there ; let 
London be dealt with as a whole;. let 
each district be thrown into a common 
fund, and let each obtain the advantages 
it could from that fund. While admit- 
ting that there were poor districts in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, he pointed 
out that the wealth of London was 
created in the City. Land there was of 
enormous value, and yet the City of 
London wanted to escape its fair contri- 
bution to the poverty of London, a poliey 
which he described as a most unjust and 
unfair attempt at partial taxation. The 
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-Amendments put down on behalf of the 
City of London showed a desire to.evade 
the burden. 

Me. BARTLEY : I rise to a point 
of Order, Mr. Mellor. Is this a question 
of “not exceeding”? It is a Second 
Reading speech. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The right hon. 
Gentleman has finished his speech. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I should like to 
protest in the strongest possible manner 
against the suggestion made by the right 
hon. Gentleman that there has been up 
to this time any “haggling,” or effort 
on the part of the wealthier portions of 
the Metropolis to defeat or maim this 
Bill. It is unworthy of the right hon. 
Gentleman. . His heart is in the ques- 
tion. I quite admit that he is most 
anxious to do his best for the whole of 
London, but his statement that there has 
been any disposition on the part of the 
wealthier portions of the Metropolis to 
escape from their fair share of the rates 
is @ most unjust, unfair, and uncandid 
aspersion upon the speeches that have 
been made on this side of the House. 
What has been our main contention? I 
hope that London will remember this 
point. Our main contention is that this 
Bill will be made the vehicle of better 
sanitation for London, and that the extra 
burdens that are to be imposed on the 
-wealthier part of the Metropolis should 
not be frittered away, but that we 
should try and attain the object which 
I thought was the object of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and which 
certainly is the object of the 
County Council—namely, that the 
money should be spent in improving the 
general health of the Metropolis. We have 
acknowledged this in every speech we 
have made. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to include 
me amongst those who he says have 
been fighting on behalf of the wealthier 
parishes. Except a little speech I made 


.just now on behalf not of the wealthy, 


but of the poor, I have not said a word 
which by any possibility could be so con- 
strued. I would also call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that Members whose constituencies were 
interested one way have boldly taken the 
other line, and have been endeavouring 
to make this the best Billit can be made. 
I regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
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should have imported into the Debate this 
attempt to make political capital out of the 
discussion. We have been endeavouring— 
and I challenge any impartial man to 
deny it—to look at this Bill from the 
point of view of how best the money can 
be spent. This is the first Amendment 
that has touched the question of the 
contribution at all, and the whole tone of 
our speeches has been in the direction of 
ascertaining what are the proper claims 
of the poorer portions of the Metropolis. 
We have shown that the money is impro- 
perly distributed under the Bill, but we 
have not done so from the point of view 
of richer parishes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must take the consequences if the 
speech he has delivered lengthens both 
my observations and the observations of 
any other speaker. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
present when I pointed out that some 
poor parishes would, under this Bill, 
receive perhaps 8d., whilst others would 
obtain perhaps only 4d. We say, as 
regards the poorer portions of the Metro- 
polis, that there is no fair, or logical, or 
just distribution of the benefits that are 
given. This is a totally different matter 
from “ haggling ” on behalf of the richer 
parishes. The right hon. Gentleman 
has made an attack on the City. I leave 
it to those who represent the City to 
defend it, but I would ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks it is not 
right for the City to put forward the 
point that the City rates are prac- 
tically almost the average rates of the 
Metropolis? My hon. Friend behind 
me says they are fully up to the average 
in certain parishes. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 4s. 10d. 
against 5s. 3d. 

Me. GOSCHEN : The 4s. 10d. is not 
admitted, and the right hon. Gentleman 
confessed that he has not got the precise 
figures. No one can teli the amount 
better than those who pay the rates. 
There are some who have actually paid 
in cash rates which are considerably 
higher than the 4s. 10d. of the right 
hon. Gentleman. To get his average he 
must show that there are a considerable 
number of parishes who have paid less 
than 4s. 10d., because we kuow that 
there are parishes which have paid much 
more. The City has argued that it will 
be treated unjustly if the population test 
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is applied to it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked why not have one rate all 
over London as you have all over Bir- 
mingham? Well, I want to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman or his friends 
are there different parts of Birmingham 
that can spend the money of the other 
parts without having any control exer- 
cised over them by such other parts? Is 
Birmingham so divided up in its govern- 
ment that paving, lighting, scavenging, 
and other expenses are distributed over 
different parts of the City, and that one 
part has to pay for another part without 
having any control over the expenditure 
of that other part ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman knows perfectly well 
that Birmingham is one Municipality, 
and that the whole of the expenditure 
is controlled by the Municipality. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Exactly ; that is 
our point. We wish to have that con- 
trol which the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues refuse to give us. The 
right hon. Gentleman being on the look- 
out apparently for political capital— 
though I may say I considered him 
worthy of better things—has missed 
our point, that if we can get the general 
control of the expenditure we are per- 
fectly prepared to contribute to that ex- 
penditure. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, “See what Birmingham does. 
Why should not London do the same?” 
And what does he ask us todo? Some- 
thing entirely different. He says that 
one sanitary district in London is to 
hand over money to another sanitary 
district without having any control 
over the expenditure. At all events, the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot say that 
there is any analogy to be found in any 
part of the Kingdom for such a proposal 
as that which is made by the present 
Bill. That is why we are examining it 
with so much care. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that as regards 
the sanitary rates of the Metropolis it is 
the duty of the richer portions of London 
to contribute towards the cost of the 
sanitation of the poorer portions. But I 
want to have some analogy to those 
municipal arrangements which he justly 
admired. If we are going to hand over 
a sum of money from one district to 
another we should be sure that it will be 
spent properly, and on the same principle 

Mr. Goschen 
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as money is spent in other sanitary dis- 
tricts. It would be perfectly possible 
under the Bill for one sanitary district to 
undertake to pay wages to its employes 
at the rate of 26s. or 27s. a week, whilst 
the contributing parish paid only 20s. I 
believe there is a great deal of that kind 
of thing going on now, and that in some 
of the more highly rated districts higher 
wages were paid than in the more lowly 
rated districts. If we are to talk of 
London as a whole the voice of London 
as a whole ought to have some authority 
over the expenditure contributed by Lon- 
don as a whole. Weshall endeavour to 
do our best to impress on the Govern- 
ment, regardless of any of the taunts of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that it is 
necessary where contributions are made 
to se that the control exists which he 
himself has almost boasted exists in other 
municipal parishes. 

*CoLonEL HUGHES said, he wished 
to refer to a remark that had been made 
earlier inthe Debate by the right hon, 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Mr. Goschen) respecting the re- 
lative positions of the poor man 
in St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
the poor man at Plumstead. There 
were 7,000 odd houses in Plumstead, 
and the average rateable value 
was £17 per house. In St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, there were 12,000 house- 
holders, and the average rateable value 
was £141 per house. There might be a 
few poor men amongst the 12,000, and 
some of them might have to live in 
heavily rated houses, but the same state 
of things must have prevailed when the 
Common Poor Fund was formed. The 
poor man in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, should be treated now in the 
same way as he was treated when the 
Common Poor Fund was established, and 
should be made to bear the burden of the 
rate according to his rateability. 

Mr. MOULTON (Hackney, S.) said, 
he would not imitate the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in the warmth of his speech, as 
he thought it would be much more 
profitable to deal with the arguments 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
made especially his in the Debate. The 
right hon. Gentleman had advanced three 
arguments. In the first place, he had 
said that the rents even to the poor were 
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high in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and, therefore, although the rates might 
not be much in the £1, poor ratepayers 
had to pay a considerable sum. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said the Bill 
would penalise the poor man in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, because his 
rates would be increased by it whilst the 
rates of the poor man in Bethnal Green 
would be diminished, Thirdly, the right 
hon. Gentleman had claimed that the 
Government should not go on with the 
Bill, because it was impossible to put the 
management of the whole of the fund 
into one hand as was done in 
Municipalities. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg pardon ; I 
did not say that we should not go on 
with the scheme. I said we ought to 
amend it. 

*Mr. MOULTON said, he would 
examine the right hon. Gentleman’s 
arguments one by one. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that rents 
for the same accommodation might be 
higher in St. George’s than they were 
in Bethnal Green, but no rent paid in 
London was measured simply by the cost of 
the house. The value of the position of 
the land to the person occupying the house 
was an element in the rent of every 
house in London. If a _ tradesman 
took a house in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, it was because the value of the 
place for trade purposes justified him in 
doing so. If a workman took a house in 
that parish it was because he wanted to 
be near his work. A tradesman or a 
workman would not pay more in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, than he would 
in Bethnal Green except in the hope of 
making the difference between the two 
rents out of the advantages of the 
position. A man would not pay more for 
a house in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
than it was worth to him any more than 
a man would in Bethnal Green, although 
the amount of the rent was no doubt in 
both cases very large. But the really 
important argument used by the right 
hon. Gentleman was the argument 
that the poor man in St. George’s 
was going to be penalised because 
money was to be taken from St. 
George’s and given to other parishes, and 
this would raise the rates to the poor in 
St. George’s. No doubt it would, but it 
must be remembered that the poor in St. 
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George’s had their rates pulled down by 
the fact that the large houses in the 
parish paid an enormous amount in rates. 
The poor men had had their rates 
lowered by the fact that they were in 
community with the rich men. There- 
fore, when their rates were raised they 
were not unfairly raised in comparison 
with the rates of Bethnal Green because 
Bethnal Green contained no wealthy 
houses by which the rates were pulled 
down. If ‘a separate district were con- 
stituted out of the poor parts of St. 
George’s alone the sanitation rates in that 
district would be very much higher than 
was the present sanitation rate in St. 
George’s. It was because the poor dis- 
tricts were in the midst of a wealthy 
parish that the rates were as low as they 
were, and if Parliament raised the rates 
all it would do would be to place the 
poor ratepayers in the position they 
would probably be in if they were 
in Bethnal Green, and had their rates 
lowered by the contribution of other 
London parishes. As to the question of 
the management of the expenditure of 
the new common fund, the House had to 
make up its mind on one thing—namely, 
whether it was going to take away local 
administration in sanitation. If local 
administration was to be retained the 
sum demanded by the nature and con- 
stitution of the district must be contri- 
buted as proposed by this Bill. It was 
necessary for Parliament to fix the scale 
of contribution from the big parishes to 
the small ones, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for India (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) was right in saying that an 
Amendment which left it doubtful what 
the seale of relief would be must be fatal 
to the Bill. The only way in which 
local administration could be retained, 
and the system of contribution to the 
poorer parishes could be carried out, was 
by handing over a sum of money depend- 
ent upon their constitution, and letting 
them make the best of it. If they once 
made up their minds about that—and if 
doubtful about it let them now divide 
and decide it—then all the questions of 
common funds, when they had no common 
administration, were foreign to the Bill. 
They would make it a hopeless confusion 
instead of being what it was—a simple 
and clear [“ Oh, oh |") attempt to make 
the wealthier parishes contribute to the 
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additional expenses of the poorer| Although representing a constituency 


parishes. | that was to receive he felt bound to ex- 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, that the | press his view as to the process by which 
hon. and learned Member who had just | the gift should be bestowed. He did not 
sat down, having made a Second Reading want his constituency to be debauched ; 
speech as far from the Amendment as therefore, he thought there should be 
any speech he had ever heard, was now some control exercised over the expendi- 
desirous of taking a Division. The! ture. Now he came directly to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had com- | Amendment 
menced his speech by complaining, sy, LOUGH: Hear, hear ! 


of th th of the righ «(| 
o- warmth of the| sight «hee An hon. Memper : Why did not the 





Gentleman who was so ably lead- 
ing the Opposition in the Committee 
stage of the Bill, but that heat had been 
engendered by the Secretary of State for | 
India, which was only to be accounted | 
for by the right hon. Gentleman’s change 
from the Local Government Board to an 
Office connected with an Oriental climate. 





hon. Member for Islington interrupt his 
own side ? 


Mr. FISHER said, the Amendment 
was to the effect that the County 
Council should not necessarily be always 
obliged to put the rate as high as 6d., but 
that the words should be “ not exceeding 





No one was more surprised than he (Mr. | 6d. in the £1.” It might be that the 
Fisher) was at the right hon. Gentle- | County Council, after some exjerience in 
man’s change from the pacific tempera- | this matter, might come to the conclusion 
ment he had displayed when President | that less than 6d. in the £1 would be 
of the Local Government Board. The! necessary. If so, the County Council 
matter before the Committee had been | should have power to raise less. Other- 
represented as a quarrel between those | wise some Local Anthorities, by need- 
who would have to pay and those who lessly raising the salaries of their officials, 
would have to receive. Representing a might spend more on sanitation than was 


constituency which had largely to receive, 
but did not wish to be debauched, he was 
strongly in favour of certain Amend- 
ments in the Bill which would enable 
some kind of control to be exercised over 
the gift which was being made to Ful- 
ham by those sanitary areas which were 
more fortunate than they were in that 
district. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said they ought to accept 
any scheme, but as one who represented 
an area which was going to receive he 
was not in favour of accepting any 


scheme. He was strongly in favour of | 


some central and common fund for sani- 
tary purposes, but he had some little 
knowledge—— 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I rise 
to Order. Is the hon. Member discussing 
the Amendment before the House ? 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: You did not 


object when the last speaker was ad-| 


dressing the Committee. 
Toe CHAIRMAN said, it was desir- 


desirable. If this were.done in one dis- 
trict it would necessarily have a bad 
_ effect in other districts. Whenever these 

subjects came before Local Authorities it 
| was a common thing for them to compare 
| their expenditure with that of their 
| neighbours, and the force of example 
'might induce many of them to spend 
| more than was necessary on those objects 
| to promote which the Bill was introduced. 
| He was in favour of a greater discre- 
tionary power being placed in the hands 
of the London County Council. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that his object 
| throughout these Debates had been to 
| try to improve the Bill and make it 
| fairer, so that certain districts should not 
| be relieved at the expense of others which 
| were poorer. He would like te point 
'out to his hon. and gallant Friend that, 
/although Plumstead and Eltham, two 
contiguous parishes, now paid exactly 
| the same rates inthe £1, the former was 


| to receive under the Bill 74d., and the 


able that the Committee should keep to | latter less than a farthing relief. That 


the specific Amendment under discus- 
sion. 


| was a startling case, which showed the 


| need of some discrimination. He himself 


Mr. FISHER said, he could not help ‘had put down Amendments to extend 


thinking that he was really the only per- 
son who had spoken to the Amendment. 


Mr. Moulton 


| the power of discrimination, and, although 
| he’strongly supported a fairer and more 
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equitable system of taxation for the dif-; Mr. LOUGH asked if it was relevant 
ferent districts of London—and had | to go into these matters ? 
alwaysadvocated it—he contended that; Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir J. 
unless this measure were amended in Gotpsmip) ruled that the right hon. 
some such way as was proposed, by | Gentleman was perfectly in Onfor 
giving a discriminating power, it would! Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he would not 
inflict even greater hardship than existed | detain the Committee more than a few 
at present. ' minutes. He was dealing with the case 
Sime J. LUBBOCK said, the right | of education. The City of London, with 
hon. Gentleman had told them that this|a population of 37,000 persons would 
Bill was going to do very much what | contain 6,000 children, for whom the 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund did | cost would be under £15,000. But the 
—that was to say, that the rich parishes | City contributed no less than £17 5,000, 
would contribute about as much as they | so that it paid far more than 10 times its 
did under that Fund. That was a per- | proportionate cost, It must be admitted 
fectly true statement, taking the number | then, that as regarded the poor, the 
of parishes together ; but if they took the | lunatics, and education, the City paid its 
parishes singly, they were taxed in a full, and more than its full, share, The 
very different manner. He would like total amount raised in the Metropolis 
to say a few words respecting the | was £8,400,000, while that raised in the 
City of London. The City would not City alone was £1,000,000. In other 
oppose any equitable arrangement. It; words 4,200,000 persons contributed 
had always desired to act not only with | £7,400,000, while 37,000 persons con- 
fairness, but with liberality, towards the | tributed £1,000,000, or over £25 per 
rest of London. When the Common) head. And yet it was said that they did 
Poor Fund was instituted it was actually | not contribute enough. Moreover, during 
proposed by a Member for the City, the | the last five years the City had con- 
right hon, Member for St. George’s, and | tributed no less than £900,000 for im- 
the City supported the arrangement. | provements in other parts of the Metropolis 
Did or did not the City pay its fair | without receiving a farthing for improve- 
share? The total population of the ments. Lastly, the City had constructed 
Metropolis was 4,230,000; that of the | the Tower Bridge at a cost of £1,000,000 
City was stated to be 37,500. Taking | sterling without receiving any contribu- 
the poor rate, in the first place, the total | tion from other parts of London. The 
expenditure was £2,728,000, of which | population of the City as defined in the 
the City paid £244,000, So ‘that, while | Bill might be taken at 300,000 during 
37,000 persons paid £244,000, 4,200, 000 | the day. For these sanitation, streets, 
only paid £2,500,000. Or if they looked | and lighting had to be provided, and the 
at it in another way, the average rate per | streets must of course be lighted at 
head for the whole country was 6s. 3d.; | night. Under these heads the City spent 
in London it was under 12s., while in the | £170,000 a year, whereas for the rest of 
City it was over £6. Ina population of | the Metropolis the cost was £1,500,000, 
37,000 the number of Innatics would | Taking the respective valuations for the 
naturally be small, and the expense | City and for the rest of the Metropolis, 
trifling, particularly in the case of such a | the proportion of expenditure under these 
population as that of the City; yet the | heads was very much the same; and yet 
City paid £71,000 towards the Metro-| the City was now called upon to con- 
politan Asylums Board, the great bulk | tribute a further £100,000 a year. His 
of which was iu relief of the rates of the right hon. Friend in charge of the Bill 
rest of the Metropolis. Taking the case | stated the average rate for the City at 
of education, the total rate for the whole 4s. 10}. which was, no doubt, the figure 
country was £3,300,000 ; that for London | given in the London Coxnty Council 
was £1,445,000, of which the City paid | statistics, It was not, however, complete, 
no less than "£175,000. The average cost as it did not comprise the ward rate or 
for a child, according to the Education | Militia rate. He believed that 5s. 2d. 
Returns, was £2 8s, 4d., and the number | more closely approximated to the actual 
of children of school age was one-sixth | figures. Indeed, 5s, 2d. was the amount 
of the population. agreed to a year or two ago as the average 
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rate for the purpose of the rating of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company; and 
since then the rates had certainly risen 
by more than Id. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told the Committee that the 
average rate for the Metropolis was 
5s. 5d., so that the City was really 
within 2d. of the average rate. There 
was also the question of the compound 
householder to be considered when 
making a comparison. One reason why 
the City appeared to be lightly rated 
was because in the City many amounts 
were paid by the Corporation out of City 
funds which elsewhere would come 
technically out of rates. For instance, 
the expense for bridges, which amounted 
to £39,000, and for the library and 
various other items, amounting to some 
£130,000 a year, were thus paid. If his 
right hon. Friend looked closely into the 
matter he would come to feel that the 
attack which had been made on the City 
was not justified by the circumstances. 
The City had no desire to evade some 
extra payment; but he submitted that 
no case had been made out why the City 
should be called on for a larger sum than 
£50,000 a year. They believed that the 
Bill would introduce additional com- 
plexity into the already intricate 
machinery existing in the Metropolis. He 
apologised to the Committee for having 
drawn attention to these matters, and he 
was obliged to them for the manner in 
which they had listened to him. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped the Committee would now agree 
to come to a decision upon the Amend- 
‘ment, which they had been engaged in 
discussing for an hour and three-quarters. 
The Debate had certainly gone some- 
what wide of the question before them. 
He would defer his reply to the remarks 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of London until a later 
occasion. 

Sir A. BORTHWICK (Kensington, 
S.) said, he would like to say a word in 
reply to the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India. He 
represented Kensington, which was a 
rich, well-conducted, and well-adminis- 
tered parish, and they wanted to know 
where the money was going to and who 
was to have control of it. It was far 
from their wish to evade any obligation 
whatever ; on the contrary, he could say 
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that Kensington had voluntarily done a 
great deal of good in the Metropolis, 
The mother church of that district had 
voluntarily annexed an East End parish, 
He was sure, also, that St. George’s and 
the other great and rich Metropolitan 
parishes were quite willing to bear their 
proper burdens, their cry on this 
particular point being, where was the 
money going to and who was to ad- 
minister it. Under the Common Poor 
Fund they knew where the money went 
and how it was administered. They 
were perfectly willing to pay a rate of 
6d., or even more for the benefit of their 
poorer neighbours, but they protested 
against the notion of being taxed with- 
out having any control over the money. 

Smr R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
say a word in explanation, His inter- 
pretation of the Bill had been questioned, 
and in reference to that he desired to 
quote a sentence from the Report of the 
Vestry Clerk of the parish of Kensington, 
who wrote— 

“This Bill seeks to empower the London 
County Council——” 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order, order! That certainly is going 
beyond the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 108 ; 
Noes 35.—( Division List, No. 209.) 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER moved, in 
page 1, line 7, after “rate of,” insert 
“ three pence.” 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order, order! The hon. Member cannot 
move that. He must move to omit the 
word “sixpence,” if he wants to insert 
another figure. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he would 
bow to the Chairman’s ruling, and would 
move the Amendment in the form he 
suggested. He had listened with very 
great surprise to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India. 
The Debate had been conducted with 
great calmness ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had risen and attacked hon. 
Members of the Opposition, and had said 
that their sole wish was to do their best 
to protect the wealthier classes of Lon- 
don. That was very far from their in- 
tention. He was moving this Amend- 
ment in the interest of a constituency, 
which he thought could not be 
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described as a wealthy constituency, 
for it contained a vast number of 
people. He understood the President of 
the Local Governmént Board to say that 
the sanitary rate in London, or the 
amount that ought to be spent for purely 
sanitary purposes, ought not to be more 
than 3d. in the £1. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE: 
under the Public Health Act. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he ac- 
cepted the correction, but at the same 
time he would point out that the Public 
Health Act had a very wide scope, and 
that outside of it there was very little 
sanitary work that could be done in the 
Metropolis. There had been special 
pleading by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
regarding the fact that those hon. 
Members who were trying to limit 
the expenditure under the Bill were 
simply acting and speaking in the 
interests of the wealthier population. 
The hon. Member for Hackney’s speech 
was purely special pleading, but he would 
point out for the hon. Gentleman's in- 
formation and for the information of other 
hon. Members that a poor parish like 
Wapping would have to contribute no 
less than 43d. in the £1 to this common 
fund, while St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
also a parish containing a very poor dis- 
trict, would have to give 5d., St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields 4d., and St. Clement’s 
Danes also 4d. Hon. Members who had 
addressed, and who might address, the 
House, would no doubt ask why should 
not there be a common fund for London as 
in such places as Wolverhampton and 
Bradford. In Bradford the people hada 
common fund allocated for all purposes. 
This was not at all the same case. There 
was no compounding system. Bradford 
was rated in precisely the same way all 
through, and an assessment committee 
existed by which the assessments were 
carried out on identically the same lines. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
which the hon. Member is moving is to 
omit 6d. in order to insert 3d. He must 
address his argument to the point whe- 
ther the Committee should accept the 
larger or the smaller sum. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER desired to 
point out that the Public Health Act bad 
a very wide scope, and that 3d. would be 
adequate to meet the requirements of the 
case, that was to say expenditure for 
sanitary purposes, that sum being col- 
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lected from all ‘the parishes in London. 
He begged to move, therefore, that the 
sum fixed be 3d. in the £1. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, leave out “sixpence,” and insert 
“ threepence.”—({ Mr. R. G. Webster.) 

Question proposed, “ That ‘sixpence’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that in 
the discussion which had previously 
taken place this matter had been fully 
considered, and that the last Amendment 
virtually disposed of this question. He 
could only say on the part of the Govern- 
ment that they regarded 6d. as the 
minimum suth for the purposes in view. 
A rate of 3d. would hardly be worth 
having at all, and the Government would 
not have thought worth while to pro- 
pose it. As regarded the reference to the 
Public Health Act, he would only say 
that the cost of carrying it out was 3d. 
A rate of Id. in the £1 for Hanover 
Square would mean an 8d. rate for 
Bethnal Green, where the cost of carrying 
out the Public Health Act would be 
much more serious. A much smaller 
amount would be required for the parishes 
in the centreof London. He could only 
repeat that 6d. was the minimum sum 
which could be considered at all adequate. 

Sir R. TEMPLE desired to say only 
one word in support of the Amendment. 
Quoting from a Report with reference to 
Kensington, he pointed out that after the 
creation of this fund a sum of £18,000, 
or in other words 2s. 3d. in the £1, would 
at once be added to the rates of the 
parish, with a further increase in future. 
As an illustration of what the result 
would be he thought that was a very good 
ground for supporting the Amendment. 

Mr. WHITMORE said, that he could 
not support the Amendment, but he 
should like to take this opportunity of 
asking the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for specific information as to 
how far the 6d. rate ought to be ex- 
pended on sanitary purposes. Surely it 
was only right that London Members 
should receive an answer to that question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the question would arise under Section 4. 

Mr. WHITMORE had only asked 
for the information upon the question 
whether 3d. should be substituted for 6d., 
and how far the latter sum, if retained, 
would be required for purely sanitary 
purposes. 

E 
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Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
the average contribution would not be 
much more than 3d., and that would not 
go very far towards covering the sanitary 
expenses. Some parishes would increase 
their expenditure ou sanitary work, while 
in. others the sum might merely’ be 
applied to relieve the rates. No general 
rule could be laid down. Besides the 
expenditure under the Public Health 
Act there was a great deal of expen- 
diture which was virtually though not 
technically for sanitation, as, for instance, 
cleansing cesspools and scavenging roads. 
The hon. Gentleman might rest assured 
that the very moderate contribution in 
the poorer parishes would be expended 
for purposes coming within the term 
sanitation. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) hoped the Amendment would not 
be pressed, as he should be sorry to see 
the rate reduced to 3d. But the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was utterly inconsistent. He now said 
that there was a great deal of actual 
sanitary expenditure which was not 
legally so called. Earlier in the dis- 
cussion, when hon. Members were urging 
that this rate should be devoted exelu- 
sively to sanitation, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that if such a limitation 
were imposed it would be impossible 
to provide for the disposal of the 
money by some of the Local Autho- 
rities. The right hon. Gentleman’s two 
statements were not consistent. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I was 
speaking of sanitary expenditure as ex- 
penditure under the Public Health Act, 


Mr. W. LONG said, that there had 
been no desire to make the limitation so 
narrow. The objection was to money 
being taken out of other people’s pockets 
for road-making and lighting which were 
not subjects coming properly within the 
purposes of the fund. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said unless those two 
objects were included it would be im- 
possible to distribute the money among 
the Local Authorities, whereas he now 
stated that a good deal of sanitary work 
was done which did not come under that 
legal and technical description. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend, however, 
that if they were going to pass a Bill 
dealing with the rates of London the 
Committee might just as well be “ huag 
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for a sheep as a lamb” and make the 
amount 6d. at once. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER, after the 
observations which had been made, asked 
permission to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY - said, their only 
object was to see that the amount, what- 
ever it was, should be! properly expended. 
For his own part he thought 6d. was 
not enough, and provided the Bill secured 
more careful arrangement he would not 
object to a larger sum. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the objection 
on the part of Representatives of rich 
parishes was to the want of elasticity in 
the Bill. They would not, however, 
divide the House on the question of a 
diminution from 6d. to 3d. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KIMBER moved an Amendment 
exempting from contribution parishes 
where the rates were above the average. 
In Wandsworth the rates for the past 12 
months were 6s. 6d., though it was true 
it was a receiving parish by the small 
amount of 2d. In the City again the 
rates were 6s. 4d., which probably ex- 
cluded one or two exceptional items 
which would not ordinarily be called 
rates. He did not, however, wish it to 
be supposed that he was actuated by any 
such pitiable consideration as whether his 
own and his fellow-parishioners’ rates 
would be reduced or raised 2d. or 3d. 
He was sure that nothing that had 
passed in the course of the Debate would 
justify the right hon. Gentleman in 
attributing to them any meaner motives 
than those for which they had always 
claimed credit. The President of the 
Local Government Board had stated that 
it was, at all events, the intention of the 
Government that no parish whose rates 
were among the highest—that was to say, 
above the average of 5s. 6d.—should be 
called upon to vontribute. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
statement he had made was that the Go- 
vernment believed the effect would be 
that parishes above the average would 
not be called upon. 

Mr. KIMBER said, the proviso he 
wished to insert would secure that the 
Bill should have that effect. Its aim was 
to protect a parish which, for instance, 
was paying 7s. 4d., against being called 
upon to contribute. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would admit that 
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that was fair. He knew that it had been 
suggested that one effect of this proposal 
would be that, when a parish found itseif 
in a position which compelled it to con- 
tribute to the fund, in order to escape so 
doing it would at once go in for making 
its own expenditure excessive. He did 
not believe that in practice that would be 
found to be so. The average rate of the 
whole of the Metropolis was 5s. 6d. in 
the £1, and he asked whether any parish 
would attempt to increase their ex- 
penditure so as to exceed that figure by 
ls. or 1s. 6d. in order merely to escape 
from the payment of the additional 6d. 
required as a contribution to this fund ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, at end, insert— 

“ Provided always that—(a) No parish whose 
total rate in the £1 for the previous year is 
above the average total rate in the £1 of all 
London shall contribute to the said fund ; (b) 
no parish whose total rate in the £1 for the 
previous year is below the average total rate in 
the £1 for all London shall receive any grant 
from thesaid fund.”—(Mr. Kimber.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that at 
first sight the Amendment no doubt 
seemed plausible enough, but on cloger 
examination it would be found that, 
although there was a good deal that 
could be said in its favour, still it would 
lead to extravagance and unnecessary 
expenditure, and on that account the 
Government could not agree to it. He 
would point out that a parish, on the one 
hand, whose rates were below the aver- 
age would feel itself bound to expend the 
money in its own area, which it would 
otherwise have to contribute to the 
fund, and, on the other hand, a parish 
might increase its expenditure in order to 
raise its expenses to such an amount as 
would enable it to claim a contribution. 
Take Kensington as an illustration of 
what would happen. The average rates 
in that parish for the last three years 
were 5s, Under this Bill it would be 
called upon to pay 3d. in the £1, in aid 
of the poorer parishes, which would 
bring them up to 5s, 3d. The contribu- 
tion which the parish would pay would 
amount to £18,000 a year. If it increased 
its expenditure within the parish by that 
sum, it would be free from contribution 
to the fund. Could any plan be proposed 
which would hold out greater inducement 
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to extravagance in the parish? The same 
objection applied in the other direction 
to the second part of the Amendment. If 
the proposal was one, as had been urged, 
that should be accepted on the ground of 
common fairness, why was it not inserted 
in the Bill of 1870? He also objected 
to the Amendment because it would 
give rise to a feeling of uncertainty in all 
those cases where the amount of the 
rates fell a little below the limit fixed. 
That would open the door to all kinds of 
gerrymandering. From every point of 
view, therefore, he considered that it 
would be most unwise for the Govern- 
ment to accept the Amendment. 

*CotoneL HUGHES said, this 
Amendment was not necessitated by the 
present position of London in these 
matters. A parish might give an extra 
5 per cent. for compounding on a great 
number of houses, and thus raise the rate. 
It would be rather hard to deprive poorer 
parishes of the benefits that they hoped 
toget, because the system of compounding 
had increased the rates in the contri- 
bnting parishes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had appealed to him 
with regard to the Amendment, and had 
referred to the Act of 1870, in which he 
said there was nothing of this kind. Of 
course there was nothing of the kind in 
that Statute, because the whole arrange- 
ment was different. There they had 
some distinct test of wealth or pauperism, 
and there was none of that uncertainty 
which attached to this Bill. Everyone 
was able to calculate what the proportion 
would be according to the rate of 
pauperism. Whenever the right hon, 
Gentleman alluded to the Act of 1870 he 
(Mr. Goschen) could not help thinking 
how much better a measure it was than 
this, aud how its provisions secured the 
Metropolis against the dangers they saw 
inthis Bill, The right hon. Gentleman 
had argued in regard to one or two 
parishes which stood precisely on the 
border line, and in all cases where they 
drew a particular line it was certain that 
there would be cases either above or 
below that line where possibly operations 
might be taken which would defeat the 
intentions of Parliament. But they 
must, be very near the line to make it 
worth their while. If they were a little 
below it would be a strong order to in- 
crease their rates so that they mightcome 
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under this Bill. He admitted there were 
one or two parishes where that might be 
the case, and although he doubted whe- 
ther that was a practical argument for 
the right hon. Gentleman to use against 
it, still he admitted there was some force 
in it, and he should be reluctant to en- 
courage any provisions which would hold 
out any inducement to a parish to in- 
crease the rates. Still, while he saw 
difficulties in adopting the Amendment, 
he also perceived some advantages that 
would attend it. The proposal of his 
hon. Friend was right, just, and equitable 
in theory; but under all the cireum- 
stances he thought his hon. Friend would 
act wisely in withdrawing the Amend- 
ment. At the same time, he was bound 
to say he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought, in justice, to admit the pro- 
position that no parish whose rate was 
above the average rate of all London 
ought to be called on to contribute to the 
fund. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS desired to point 
out to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that it would be a very 
dangerous thing for a parish to try to in- 
crease their rates in order to get above 
the average. The average might go up 
at the same time, and the parish would 
then find itself in a very awkward posi- 
tion. He was very sorry to hear the 
Amendment was to be withdrawn, as he 
should very much have liked to support 
it. 

*Mr. LOUGH desired to point out 
that the relief which had to be paid to 
any parish depended not upon whether 
the rate was higher but whether the 
poverty was greater. The test of whether 
a parish should pay was its richness, and 
the test of whether a parish should 
receive was its poverty. It might happen 
that a rich parish had got a high rate, 
and had got some advantages from its 
high rate, but because it was wealthy it 
would have to contribute something to a 
poor parish. If hon. Members would 
recollect that simple test all difficulties 
would disappear. The hon. Member for 
North Islington took two parishes, and 
he told them that Plumstead had to 
receive a large amount while Eltham had 


to pay. 
Mr. BARTLEY: It receives some- 
thing less than }. 
*Mr. LOUGH said, the argument was 
that one parish received about 74. whilst 


Mr. Goschen , 
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the other received only }4. He wanted 
the hon. Member to learn why this was 
so. The two parishes were not treated 
alike, althongh they lay beside one 
another, but because Plumstead was 
very poor, and had an average valuation 
per head of the population of only 
£3 2s., it received 7d. in the £1, whilst 
Eltham, which was rich, and had an 
average valuation per head of £9 2s., 
it only received one farthing. If hon. 
Members opposite would recognise this 
principle they would find the Bill was not 
uncertain in its operation, but extremely 
certain, and worked with marvellous 
accuracy all through the Metropolitan 
area. The point at which the line was 
drawn was an average value of £7 18s, 
per head of the population. With a 
single exception all under that amount 
received and all above that amount paid. 
It did not matter what the rates were. 
A parish would have to pay because it 
was rich. It might be extravagant and 
have high rates, but it would have to 
pay ; and there might, again, be a very 
poor parish which was very economical, 
and it should not be deprived of its fair 
share of benefit because it had managed 
its affairs economically. Take the case 
of St. Olave’s, Southwark. It was said 
that 6s. 4d. was a high rate, and it was 
asked why St. Olave’s should have to 
pay a little more. If hon. Gentlemen 
would look at the average valuation of 
St. Olave’s they would find it was £50 per 
head of the population, so that it was quite 
just this parish should make a little con- 
tribution. Take a case like Islington, 
whose average rate might happen to be 
under the average of the rates in the 
Metropolis. They had had an illustration 
given of how that might be brought 
about. Islington had only 2d. to pay for 
a certain class of loans, whilst an ad- 
joining parish had 1s. 4d. to pay for 
the same kind of loans. If they adopted 
the principle of this Amendment 
they would not study economy, but 
would put a premium upon extravagance. 
He was quite certain if his hon. Friend 
who had moved the Amendment would 
recognise the principle upon which the 
Bill was based—namely, the richness on 
the one hand, and the poverty on the 
other, both of which were arrived at the 
same way, he would see that his proposal 
was not one which it would be wise to 
ptess to a Division. 
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Mr. KIMBER desired to be allowed 
to answer the observations made from the 
opposite Benches. First of all, there 
was no argument as to extravagance 
which could be adduced against this 
clause which was not equally good 
against any principle of doles, however 
that principle might be applied. The 
fact that all the parishes of London would 
be in a state of expectancy, through 
their representative bodies, of getting a 
dole at the expense of a common fund 
would lead them pro tanto toa kind of — 
he would not say extravagance, because 
he should not like to charge the consti- 
tuencies of London with wilful extrava- 
gance, but it would tend to induce a spirit 
of self-liberality towards their districts 
that would certainly lead to a larger ex- 
penditure by them than would otherwise 
be the case. Another answer to the 
plea of extravagance was the control 
that must be exercised in any case where 
they had any expenditure over a large 
area. In the case of the Common Poor 
Fund they had the supervision of the 
Local Government Board, and some 
tribunal or machinery must be, in subse- 
quent parts of this Bill, erected for the 
purpose of controlling the expenditure of 
this fund, however it might be distributed. 
The question of whether any parish had 
made its rates too high, so that it might 
become a recipient of this fund, should 
be made the subject of criticism by some 
body responsible for it, and there was no 
body so competent, having regard to its 
very efficient staff, as the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The expectation of the 
distribution out of a fund which was to 
be applied to all London was not suffi- 
cient to justify the supposition the right 
hon. Gentleman applied to places like 
Kingston, that they would wilfully, 
maliciously, and extravagantly incur an 
expenditure of an extra £18,000 in their 
own parish, beyond what was reasonably 
and properly necessary to be expended, 
simply for the sake of saving themselves 
from a possible contribution towards a 
common fund for the sanitary improve- 
ment of the Metropolis. He did not 
believe that of Kingston, nor of the 
right hon. Gentleman's own parish, where- 
ever that was. He did not believe 
there was in London a Municipal Body 
80 corrupt as to do such a dirty transac- 
tion. The next reason urged against the 
Amendment was the uncertainty. He 
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could not quite understand where the 
uncertainty was. There was no uncer- 
tainty in ascertaining the amount, because 
the right lon. Gentleman had already 
ascertained what were the maximum and 
minimum rates of London for last year, 
and he could therefore strike an «average. 
The hon. Member for Woolwich said that 
the rates in his parish were increased by 
the system of compounding. The fact 
that there was compounding did not affect 
the Amendment, and, again, he would 
point out that the test of this Bill was 
not the wealth or poverty of a parish, 
but its population. He would not put 
the Committee to the trouble of a Divi- 
sion, but, as he should like to have this 
Amendment put on record, he would sub- 
mit to its being negatived. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. BARTLEY moved, in page 1, 
line 11, leave out “ parish,” and insert 
“sanitary district.” He said, the section 
provided that the London County Council 
should half-yearly determine the contribu- 
tions from each parish in London to one- 
half of the Equalisation Fund. It seemed 
to him that, looking at the whole scope 
of the Bill, this did not affect the larger 
districts ; but he thought the adoption of 
his proposal would work in some smaller 
parishes, where the discrepancies were 
greater than anywhere else, with greater 
fairness. The sanitary district was the 
district which was recognised in a great 
many ways, and the adoption of the 
Amendment would enable the scheme to 
work in a better and more systematic 
manner. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the word “parish,” and 
insert the words “sanitary district.”— 
(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘parish’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he 
must decline to accept the Amendment, 
the word “ parish” having been selected 
with the distinct object that poor parishes 
might obtain relief. 


Mr. GOSCHEN remarked, that he 
did not want to deprive the poor parishes 
of the advantages they might obtain under 
the Bill, but there was a considerable 
anomaly in the idea of grants being made 
to the sanitary districts whilst the eon- 
tributions were levied from the parishes. 
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The onus probandi lay on the right hon. 
Gentleman to show that that was correct. 
Where there was a district which was 
composed of several parishes the poorer 
parishes relieved the wealthier parishes 
in the same sanitary district from any 
contribution. towards the fund. Where 
there was a group of parishes in a sani- 
tary district there were in that group 
certain parishes that would otherwise 
contribute, and which were now free, 
because of their connection with the 
poorer parishes, from any contributions 
such as were made by other wealthier 
parishes. That was the case in Plum- 
stead, Woolwich, and several other of 
these aggregated parishes. He thought 
they ought to enact that contributions 
should come from the sanitary district, 
and the grant be made to the sanitary 
district, and the rectification of any 
injustice as regarded the contribution or 
the grant should be made in the sub- 
sections relating to the aggregated dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
no reason to complain of the criticism of 
the right hon. Gentleman who had accu- 
rately described the intention of the Bill. 
This was a very complicated matter, and 
not at all easy to understand. The best 
way to understand it was to look at the 
Return which had been presented to the 
House showing how the distribution was 
made among the parishes which formed 
the sanitary districts. If hon. Mem- 
bers examined the Return they would 
then see that the object of distributing 
the money among the parishes that 
formed the sanitary districts was to carry 
out the principle of equalisation as far 
as possible within the sanitary districts, 
so that the poorer parishes should benefit 
in proportion to their pop.lation. 

*CotoneEL HUGHES ‘said, difficulty 
and unfairness would certainly arise if 
one system was adopted for collection 
and another for distribution—if the 
money were contributed by the parishes 
and distributed by the sanitary districts. 
The parishes grouped together in the 
sanitary district would not each get its 
fair amount of relief under the Bill if the 
mode of distributing the money by sani- 
tary districts was adhered to. For in- 
stance, Plumstead if taken separately 
would have a rate in aid of over. 7d., 
but if it had been grouped with the other 
parishes in the old sanitary district it 


Mr. Goschen 
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would only have had 4d. Cases of that 
kind would be found all over London. 

Mr. J. STUART contended on the 
question of distribution that as the fund 
was to be raised for purposes, the ex- 
penses of which fell on the sanitary dis- 
trict as a whole, it was extremely reason- 
able that the money in aid should be 
given to the sanitary district as a whole, 
With regard to the question of collection, 
the precept of the County Council for 
the collection of the money must. be 
issued to the Guardians of the parishes, 
There was no precedent for issuing a 
precept to a Sanitary Anthority, and 
that fact constituted a practical objection 
to the Amendment. 

*Mr. LOUGH said, it would be found 
on examination that in the distribution 
of the money to the sanitary districts 
the Bill would work with justice towards 
each separate parish grouped in every 
sanitary district. j 

Lorv G. HAMILTON believed that 
on the contrary under the clause as it 
stood the principle that the poorer 
parishes should be assisted by the 
richer parishes in sanitary arrange- 
ments would not be carried out. 
The object of the Bill was to effect sani- 
tary improvements throughout the Metro- 
polis. But what would be the inevitable 
result of providing that when the valua- 
tion of a parish reached the point of 
£7 18s. per head of its population such a 
parish contributed to, and did not receive 
any assistance from, the fund? The 
result would be that the Local Authori- 
ties would try to keep their valuation 
down and send the population up. As 
parishes would have to contribute when 
their population went down and their 
valuation up, and as such a@ state of 
things occurred when vigilance was ex- 
ercised by Sanitary Authorities, when, 
for instance, slums were removed, he was 
afraid that the Bill would encourage 
relaxation in sanitary matters, He 
thought that was a criticism worthy of. 
the attention of the Government. He) 
was bound to say, however, that he could, 
not himself suggest a principle of dis-, 
tribution which was not open to objec- 
tion. But he ventured to suggest that 
if the object of the Bill was—as, 
he believed it was—that| the poorer 
parishes should be assisted. by the 
richer parishes for the purpose of 
improving their sanitary arrangements, 
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the principle of distribution adopted in 
the Bill would make in an opposite 
direction. 

Mr. GOSCHEN 
hon. Gentleman the ident of the 
Local Government Board should look 
carefully into the words of the clause and 
see whether they could not be made 
clearer than they were. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hoxton had pointed out that the 
County Council levied the rates on the 
parish and not on the sanitary district ; 
and he therefore, very naturally and per- 
feetly fairly, objected to anything which 
would involve the levying of the rate on 
the sanitary district. But there was no 
question in the sub-section of levying a 
rate at all. The question was simply to 
determine what area should contribute. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : It is a very 
complex question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was a complex 
question; and therefore he thought he 
was justified in urging on the right hon. 
Gentleman that he should consider before 
Report whether this part of the Bill 
could not be put into a clearer shape. It 
could be provided, he thought, that the 
area would be the sanitary district, and, 
at the same time, that the contribution 
would be made by each separate parish 
’ in the sanitary district in the shape of a 
rate. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
question had given rise to a great deal of 
difficulty to the Local Governmeut Board, 
and the words were adopted by the Local 
Government Board after careful con- 
sideration. He would undertake, how- 
ever, to again reconsider the matter before 
the next stage, owing to the very able 
discussion that had taken place; but he 
could not pledge himself that his de- 
cision would be favourable to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, after that state- 
ment, with which he was satisfied, he 
should not press his Amendment. 


that the right 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WHITMORE moved, on behalf 
of Mr. BousFreLp, to leave out from 
“fund,” in line 12, to “by,” in line 14. 
This Amendment was necessary to carry 
out the object of another Amendment 
whieh his hon. and learned Friend had 
lower down on the Paper, and which 
would substitute a new principle and a 
new machinery for the principle and 
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machinery in the Bill. That further 
Amendment was as follows :— 

Clause 1, page 1, line 17, leave out from the 
beginning to “ where,” in line 22, and insert— 

“The grant due from that one-half of the 
fund to each parish shall be determined by three 
arbitrators to be inted hy the Local 
Government Board, who shall apportion the 
amount of half the Equalisation Fund among 
the sanitary districts. 

In making such apportionment the arbitrators 
shall have regard to the following considera- 
tions :— 

(a) the population of each district ; 

(b) the rate in the pound required in each 
district in order to provide the:amount 
expended in each district for the pur- 
poses hereinafter mentioned ; 

(c) such other matters as are in the opinion 
of the arbitrators necessary to be con- 
sidered in order to enable them to carry 
out the object of this Act. 

Where a sanitary district comprises two or 
more parishes the arbitrators shall divide the 
grant due among those parishes, and in making 
such division shall have regard to the same 
considerations as are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding sub-section with reference to apportion- 
ment, 


Provided nevertheless that.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out from the word “ fund,” 
to the word “by,” in line 14.—(Mr. 
Bousfield.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, it could 
hardly have been supposed that the Go- 
vernment would consent to such an 
Amendment. It was intended to provide 
that the apportionment of the fund 
shouid not be on the principle of popula- 
tion, but should be decided by three 
arbitrators, as they thought best. He did 
not think that in the whole course of 
legislation such a question had been left 
to the decision of arbitrators. Those 
arbitrators, who, of course, would have 
to be paid enormous salaries, would have 
to decide how this fund of £800,000, 
raised by a rate of 6d, in the £1 on 
the valuation of London, should be distri- 
buted. ‘They might adopt any principle 
they thought fit in the distribution of the 
fund ; they would not be responsible to 
Parliament or to public opinion in any 
way, and there would be no opportunity, 
by appeal, for revising their decisions. 
That was a proposition which the Go- 
vernment could not accept. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was surprised 
to note that the right hon. Gentleman 
objected to three arbitrators being 
appointed to decide those very important 
matters. No doubt his learned Friend 
considered that he was paying a compli- 
ment to the initiative and example of the 
Government in suggesting three arbitra- 
tors; but as he was not enamoured of 
three arbitrators in the Bill, any more 
than in the other Bill of the Government, 
he would advise the withdrawal of the 
Amendment. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the Committee 
had not yet arrived at the very important 
part of the Bill—namely, the mode of the 
distribution of the fund—whether it was 
to be according to population, or by 
some other system. They were all 
agreed that an equalisation of the 
rates was wanted; but where the 
two sides of the House were in 
disagreement was as to the basis of dis- 
tribution. The Amendment suggested 
that there should be some body appointed 
to settle the various points in connection 
with the question, but he thonght the 
proposal of arbitrators was clumsy, and 
hoped it would not be pressed. He 
trusted, however, that when they came 
to consider the great question of popula- 
tion, the critics of the Bill would have 
more of the sympathy of the President 
of the Local Government Board. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY moved, in page 1, 
line 14, after “ shall,” insert “ half- 
yearly.” The object of the Amendment was 
to provide that the County Council should 
half-yearly determine the contributions 
from the parishes to the equalisation 
fund. He thought that was the intention 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but the matter would not be 
quite clear unless “ half-yearly ” were 
inserted where he suggested. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, after the word “shall,” to insert the 
words “ half-yearly.”—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
* half-yearly ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE aid, the 
prncuple was already established in the 

ill that the contribution of the amount 
should be settled half-yearly. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board upon 
what dates the contributions would be 
levied and distributed ?| It would be con- 
venient to the Local Authorities to have 
information on those points. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE replied that 
Sub-section 2 of Clausé 3 of the Bill 
provided that. the Act should come into 
operation on the 30th of September this 
year, and that the rate would be paid 
half-yearly from that date. It was pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the calculation 
would be made within the six months. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I know it is to be 
done in the six months, but is the County 
Council to fix particular times when the 
rate is to be levied ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I will 
answer that on Monday. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No, 2) BILL. 
(No. 246.) 


CONSIDERATION, 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee). 


Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I object. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapsrong, Leeds, 
W.) appealed to the hon. and gallant 
Member not to press his objection, on the 
ground that there was a general agree- 
ment on both sides of the House that the 
Bill should become law as soon as 

ssible. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
also appealed to the hon. and gallant 
Member not to press his objection. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: I 
object. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, the Bill 
was not contentious, and was supported 
by all sides of the House. 

Mr. HOWELL said, it was a Bill 
looked forward to with great anxiety by 
people out of doors. It had been well 
considered by a Committee upstairs, and 
had now reached the final stage. He 
hoped that in the interest of the public 
and the Building Societies the House 
would allow the Bill to be considered. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, that if the case 
were as the hon. Member stated it would 
be an easy thing for the Government to 
find a quarter of an hour at an earlier 
period of the evening for making progress 
with the measure. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: It 
may shorten the discussion if I say that 
I have no intention whatever of with- 
drawing my objection. 


Further Proceeding deferred till 
Monday next. 


CROWN LANDS (re-committed) BILL. 
(No. 4.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Might we have an explanation of 
this Bill ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
It has been before the House several 
months. It has been considered by a 
Select Committee, and has now come 
here unopposed. There was opposition 
in the early stages, but the points raised 
have all been agreed to. The objection- 
able portion of Clause 5 has been with- 
drawn, and hon. Members opposite who 
are interested in the New Forest recog- 
nise that the Bill is satisfaetory. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there was an 
Amendment on the Paper to Clause 5 
which did not bear out the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. The clause 
seemed to be contentious. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Not at all. It 
is a clause carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of 1890. 


Clauses | to 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) moved 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress ; 
and ask leave to sit again,”"—(Sir F. S. 
Powell.) 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Amend- 
ment to this clause has been withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLEY : It was moved, and 
now it. is withdrawn, That is not as it 
should have been. 
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Sm J.T. HIBBERT: The Amend- 
ment was never put from the Chair. 

Toe CHAIR : It was with- 
drawn before it was put from the Chair. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would make a statement as to 
this clause. Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider whether the clause is 
sufficient to deal with the question of 
the sale of reversions by the Crown under 
the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act? A 
release has been made in one instance to 
a private proprietor, which approaches 
the proportions of a regretable incident. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, this was 
an improvement in the present law. The 
proposal was to give power to the learned 
Judges to deal with quit-rents. It was 
in the interest of the purchasers of pro- 
perty that these facilities siwould be 
given. The clause had been fully con- 
sidered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he did not 
raise objection, but he ventured to say 
that the interests of common lands in 
Ireland were worse looked after than in 
any part of the Empire, the result being 
that the landlords got all the benefit. 


Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment 
(Queen’s Consent signified); read the 


third time, and passed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (re-committed) 
BILL.—(No. 321.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he objected. 
They had been sitting since 3 o’clock in 
close attention on a Bill, and it was time 
they went home to bed. 

HE PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8S.) 
appealed to the hon. Member to withdraw 
his objection, as the Bill was only a con- 
solidation Bill, and that it was very 
desirable that it should pass without 
delay. The Bill was founded on a well- 


settled principle, to enable important 
F 








reforms to be made in the Merchant 

Shipping Law. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I object. 

Mr. BRYCE said, it was customary 
to allow Bills of this kind to pass without 
opposition. They were always taken 
after midnight. If the hon. Member 
carried his mind back to the last Par- 
liament, he would find that when’ his 
friends were on the Ministerial side of 
the House these consolidation Bills were 
taken after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. BARTLEY : They were always 
objected to. 

Mr. BRYCE: They were always 
supported by the Opposition and allowed 
to pass. I venture to appeal particularly 
in regard to this Bill, because until it 
passes we cannot undertake some much- 
needed reforms. 

Mr. BARTLEY rose to Order, and 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was entitled to make a speech after 
objection had been taken ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
merely trying to persuade the hon. 
Member \ withdraw his objection. Of 
course, if the hon. Member persisted in 
his objection, nothing further could be 
done. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that he must 
maintain his objection. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No. 336.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH wished to 
know when this Bill would be circulated, 
and whether it enacted any important 
alteration in the law? Bills like this 
should net be allowed to stand on the 
Paper for some time without giving in- 
formation to the public as to what they 
meant. 

Tue SECRETARY 1o rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) said, the Bill 
was only introduced a few days ago, and 
had not yet been printed. He hoped it 


would be in the hands of hon. Members 
by Monday morning. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next." 

Mr. Bryce 
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RETIRED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ 
| EMPLOYMENT. 
_ Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read [Inquiry not completed]. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed, [No. 258.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (VACATING OF 
SEATS). 

Ordered, That Mr. Blake be dis- 
charged from the Select Committee on 
House of Commons (Vacating of Seats). 

Ordered, That Mr. Mac Neill be added 
to the Committee.—(Capiain Donelan.) 


PRIZE COURTS BILL [Zords].—(No. 311.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 

with Amendments ; as amended, to be 

considered upon Monday next. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL [Lords].—(No. 242.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 


HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
(re-committed) BILL.—(No. 316.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time upon Monday next, 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, &c. 

Report from the Joint Committee, in 
respect of the Statute Law Revision Bill 
[Lords], brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 259.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL. 

Reported from the Joint Committee 
[with an amended Title]. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 260.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House for Tuesday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 348.] 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND 


WALES) BILL. 

On Motion of Major h, Bill to assimilate 
the Laws of England to those of Ireland in 
reference to Light Railways, ordered to be 
brought in by Major Rasch, Colonel Lockwood, 


Mr. Jasper More, Mr. Brookfield, Captain 


Naylor-Leyland, and Mr. Round. , 
presented, and read fitst time, [Bill 347.] 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes — 
after Twelve o'clock till Monday next. '* 
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117 Business of 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 6th August 1894. 





STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
(No. 161.) 


COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


The Amendments proposed by the 
Joint Committee, made ; Standing Com- 
mittee negatived. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): My Lords, this is the 
ordinary annual Statute Law Revision 
Bill. It is the result of the deliberations 
of the Committee, and it is important it 
should go to the other House as soon as 
possible. I propose, therefore, that 
Standing Order 39 be considered in order 
to its being dispensed with. 

Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to Order) and dis- 
pensed with; Amendments reported ; 
Bill read 3°, and passed, sad sent to the 
Commons. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) (CANALS OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN AND CERTAIN 
OTHER RAILWAY COMPANIES) BILL, 
(No, 184.) 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) (BRIDG- 
WATER, &c. CANALS) BILL.—(No. 185.) 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No.3) (ABERDARE, 
&c. CANALS) BILL.—(No. 186.) 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 5) (REGENT'’S 
CANAL) BILL.—(No. 187.) 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 7) (RIVER AN- 
CHOLME, &c.) BILL.—(No. 188.) 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 8) (RIVER CAM, 
&c.) BILL.—(No. 189.) 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 10) (CANALS 
OF THE CALEDONIAN AND NORTH 
BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANIES) 
BILL.—(No. 190.) 
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CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 


the House. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER No. 12) 

(GRAND CANAL, &c.) BILL.—(No. 191.) 

Moved, That the Order made on the 
19th day of March last— 

“That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 26th day of June next,” 
be dispensed with, and that the Bills be 
read 2* ; agreed to: Bills read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


UNIFORMS BILL.—(No. 175.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [#.1.]. 
(No. 55.) 

Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order), and agreed to. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(BARRY, &c.) BILL [#.1.].—(No. 54.) 
Commons Amendments considered 

(according to Order), and agreed to. 


NAUTICAL ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 193.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 194.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


CROWN LANDS BILL. 
Broughtfrom the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next (The Lord President 


[E. Rosebery. ].)—(No. 199.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of 
KimMBERLEY) moved that the House do 
meet to-morrow at a quarter past 4 
instead of half-past 5, as he was in- 
formed there would be no Standing Com- 
mittee sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
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THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Before the Motion for the Adjournment is 
put, as I understand there is no business 
after to-morrow until Monday next, I 
would suggest, if the Government does not 
object, that we should not sit until that 
day. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
propose that the House, after sitting to- 
morrow, should adjourn until Monday 
next, and that the Second Reading of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill should be taken on 
that day. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Oh, yes ; to that we are quite agreeable. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 6th August 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL [Lords] (by Order). 
(No, 307.) 
CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [31st 
July] on Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended. 


And which Amendment was, in page 
22 of the Croydon Extension Order, to 
leave out paragraph 34a :— 

“The promoters or any company or person 
working or using the tramways shall not raise 
their fares on any Sunday or public holiday.” — 
(Mr. 8. Herbert.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the said Order.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
that before the Debate on the Amend- 
ment was resumed he wished, in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 
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| Paragraph 16, page 19, line 31, after “ three- 
'pence,” insert “ but it shall not be lawful, with- 
out consent of the Local Authority, for the pro- 
moters or any company or person working or 
using the tramways to take or demand on Sun- 
day or on any bank or other public holiday 
any higher rates or charges than those levied 
by them on ordinary week days.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That Amendment 
cannot be moved now. It is not in 
Order. 

Mr. WEIR: Will it be possible to 
move it later on ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : No, we have passed 
that portion of the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
But if the Debate is postponed can it be 
done ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No, as we have 
passed that portion of the Bill; it is too 
late. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : 
error be rectified at all ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The Bill might be 
re-committed for the purpose of dealing 
with that part of it. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) said, he understood that the De- 
bate was adjourned on the last occasion 
in order that the views of the Croydon 
Corporation might be authoritatively ex- 
pressed. He believed, however, no 
message had been received from that 
body. 
Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : Yes, I have one. 

Mr. SNAPE said, he had heard 
nothing of it. He wished to support the 
retention of the clause as it stood in the 
Bill, and he did so all the more strongly 
because the Amendment of which the 
hon. Member for Peterborough and 
himself had given notice had been ruled 
out of Order. He gathered that the 
clause was to be opposed, and that the 
Tramway Company had circulated a 
paper expressing their objection to it. 
He waited with some curiosity to hear 
the grounds upon which this Company 
objected to a clause which had been 
accepted by similar companies, The 
Oxford and Aylesbury Bills both con- 
tained a similar provision, and if they did 
not object to it surely the Croydon 
Company might be expected to assent to 
it. He wished to say a few words as to 
the action of the Croydon Corporation. 
He thought there might. be a too super- 
stitious reverence for the opinions of Cor- 
porations, and although he was behind no 
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one in his respect for local authority 
and local government, he did not from 
experience think that such authorities, 
acting under influences honourable enough 
in themselves, supported measures with 
which they were not at all in accord. He 
remembered that last year a Bill came 
before them strongly supported by the 
Liverpool Corporation. He took it upon 
himself tc move the rejection of the 
measure, and telegrams came even from 
Leaders of ,the Liberal Party in the 
Liverpool Corporation urging hon. 
Members to support the Bill. For- 
tunately, the House disregarded those 
telegrams and threw out the Bill, and he 
was subsequently congratulated on the 
effect of his action by the very men who 
had urged Members to oppose him. And 
why did they take that course ? Because 
they thought they were honourably 
bound by some old agreement which they 
condemned, but which they felt they 
must at least nominally support. In like 
manner he could not understand why the 
Croydon Corporation should go against 
the evident interests of the working 
classes in their Municipality by en- 
deavouring to uphold the power of the 
Tramway Company to raise its fares 
on Sundays and on Bank Holidays. He 
believed the only objection the Company 
could raise to the clause was that whilst 
they were paying dividends of 5 per 
cent. on debentures and 6 per cent. on 
preference shareholders, they were paying 
nothing on their ordinary shares, and 
they desired the power to charge these 
increased powers for the benefit of the 
ordinary shareholders. But the working 
classes were the chief users of the tram- 
cars on Bank Holidays and Sundays, and 
why should they be penalised for the 
benefit of the ordinary shareholder? 
There were surely other means of in- 
creasing the dividend. Why not raise 
the fares generally ? The Underground 
Railway which permeated the Metropolis 
did not raise its fares on these days, and 
there was no reason why Tramway 
Companies should be allowed a monopoly 
in that direction, and should be able to 
tax the hard-earned wages of the 
labouring classes. : 

Mr. S. HERBERT (Croydon) said, 
he had been informed that the Croydon 
Corporation, by a large majority, were 
against the clause being inserted in the 
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the last occasion solely in order to 
ascertain the views of that body, and as 
he had no right to again address the 
House on the subject, he would content 
himself with expressing the hope that 
the House would agree to his Motion. 

Mr. BARROW said, that when the 
question was put to the Croydon Cor- 
poration, of which he was a member, 33 
voted in favour of the omission of ‘the 
clause, six were against it, and nine were 
absent. Surely this was a matter on 
which the view of the Local Authority 
ought to be accepted. 

THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): 
What was the point put to the Corpora- 
tion? Were they asked to approve the 
clause as it stood in the Bill or their 
opinion of the Amendment in the name 
of the hon. Member ? 

Mr. BARROW said, the point was 
whether or not they supported the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Croydon 
to omit the clause. He thought that 
after so emphatic a pronouncement on the 
part of the Corporation, their views 
should be allowed to prevail. They 
ought to have such a thing as Home 
Rule in the matter, and he could not 
understand why the hon. Member for 
Peterborough should interest himself so 
much in it. 

Mr. SNAPE: On a point of Order, 
if this Motion is passed, will it be in Order 
for me to move to re-commit the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the Motion for 
the Third Reading it will be possible for 
the hon. Member to move that the Bill 
be re-committed in order to insert this or 
any other clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move 
that the Bill be now read a third time. 
Mr. SNAPE: Then I move that it 
be re-committed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Third Reading cannot be taken until To- 
morrow. 
Mr. SNAPE: In moving the Amend- 
ment which stands in my vame, I wish 
only to say that I have. a letter from the 
promoters accepting it. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 20, 
page 30, line 42, after “mile,” insert— 
“but it shall not. be lawful without the con- 





Bill. As the Debate was adjourned on 
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or any company or person working or using the 
tramways, to take or demand on Sunday or on 
- any bank or other public holidays any higher 
rates or charges than those levied by them on 
ordinary week days.” —(Mr. Snape.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 41, to 
leave out Clause 25.—(Mr. Snape.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I beg to give notice that now we have 
reached towards the close of the Session 
Public Business will be taken at a quarter 
past 3, instead of half-past, in the future. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE “BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL.” 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he can state the 
total cost incurred in collecting informa- 
tion for the Board of Trade Journal, the 
cost of editing, preparing, and printing 
the periodical ; the cost of postages, dis- 
tinguishing the cost of franked letters; 
the average circulation, distinguishing 
copies sold to the public from those sold 
to the advertising agent or distributed 
gratuitously; the amount of revenue 
derived from sale; the amount of revenue 
derived from advertisements ; and the 
terms of the contract entered into with 
the advertising contractor ; and does the 
Agricultural Department intend to accept 
advertisements for its new monthly 
Journal ? 

Mr. BRYCE: No, Sir; it is not 
possible to state the amount of the 
various items of expense incurred in 
editing, preparing, and issuing the Board 
of Trade Journal. Many of the services 
in respect thereof occupy small portions 
only of the time of Diplomatic, Consular, 
Colonial, and other officials, and most of 
the information published would be given 
to the public in some other form if not 
issued in the Board of Trade Journal. 
The headings in the Votes, under which 
' certain of the charges are entered, were 
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described in the answer given by the 


of Cordite. 


Secre to the Treasury to the hon. 
Member for Sheffield’s question of 20th 
April. As regards the circulation and 
revenue of the journal, it would be un- 
usual aud obviously inconvenient to the 
Public Service to state the particulars 
required by the hon. Member. The con- 
tract is not made with the Board of 
Trade; but as stated in the answer 
referred to, it would be shown to the 
hon. Member on calling at the Treasury. 
For an answer to the last paragraph of 
the hon. Member’s question, I must refer 
him to the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The financial 
arrangements sanctioned in the case of 
the proposed quarterly journal of the 
Board of Agriculture include the ac- 
ceptance of a certain number of adver- 
tisements, but the Treasury have stipu- 
lated (1) that advertisements ehall be 
charged at the full market rate, and (2) 
that no more of them shall be accepted 
than will cover the cost of publication 
without leaving a profit. We shall, of 
course, work strictly within the limita- 
tions thus prescribed. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Can 
the President of the Board of Trade say 
whether the Journal is carried on at a 
profit, and, if so, how much profit ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I cannot. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CORDITE. 


Sir W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how soon any contracts 
for cordite will be given to any private 
firms who tendered for them about five 
weeks ago; whether the Government 
intend to give contracts to those private 
gunpowder manufacturers who have 
tendered, and who for many years have 
spent large sums on machinery, and put 
aside other work to execute orders re- 
quired by the Government; whether 
those firms who have had much experi- 
ence in adapting powders to conform to 
the required proof test in guns, should 
have contracts given to them in prefer- 
ence to firms who have been only manu- 
facturers of high explosives for blasting 
and similar purposes, where no scientific 
gun proof is required ; whether any Fs 
of the black powder works at Wal 
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Abbey is working at night, and whether 
all such work will be abandoned, so as to 
give work to private firms who are at 
present manufacturing gunpowder for the 
Government under the Waltham Abbey 
cost prices; and whether he will con- 
sider the importance of maintaining the 
efficiency and general staff of the said 
private firms by giving them orders, so 
as not to render their assistance valueless 
in case of war ? 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I should 
like to ask further if-it is a fact that the 
amount of cordite in store at the present 
moment is only about one quarter of what 
is considered to be a safe quantity to 
have in store? Farther, in regard to con- 
tracts with private firms, is any limitation 
imposed as to the kind of machinery with 
which the cordite is made? Has it to 
be made with machinery the patent for 
which was taken out by the present 
Director General of Ordnance Factories ? 


*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) said, that the interruption of the 
process of manufacture at Waltham 
Abbey had considerably depleted the 
stores, but with the co-operation of the 
Nobel Company the War Office had been 
able to produce cordite exactly answering 
its requirements. As to the particular 
conditions upon which these tenders 
were invited, it might be in substance 
stated that the Government required the 
cordite to be produced by the same pro- 
cesses, following in the main the same 
methods as employed at Waltham Abbey, 
though not necessarily employing the 
same machinery, giving, however, per- 
mission to observe, follow, and copy 
all the methods and processes adopted 
at Waltham. In answer to the 
question on the Paper the hon. Gen- 
tleman said: Nearly the whole quantity 
of cordite tendered for is for the Ad- 
miralty, who have not yet decided as to the 
supply required. I am therefore unable 
at present to answer paragraphs 1, 2, and 
3 of the question. With regard to 
paragraph 3, however, it may be pointed 
out that the methods of manufacture of 
cordite and gunpowder are quite distinct. 
As to nightwork at Waltham Abbey, it 
is only the men in the incorporating mills 
who work a night shift regularly. If 
this were not done there would not be 
sufficient material for the day work of 
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the rest of the factory, and men would 
have to be discharged. The desirability 
of maintaining the efficiency of private 
firms is never overlooked by the Depart- 
ment. As evidence of this I may state 
that orders have been placed with private 
firms this year which could have been 
executed at Waltham. 


Mr. HANBURY: With how many 
private firms have contracts been put 
out ? 


Mr. WOODALL : No contracts have 
actually been entered into. 


Sir W. HART-DYKE: Am I to un- 
derstand that until something more 
definite is known as to the demand for 
cordite from the Admiralty and War 
Office the policy vaguely indicated by 
the hon. Gentleman will be that private 
firms will have a fair chance as regards 
the acceptance of tenders, and that they 
will be encouraged to put up machinery 
for supplying these explosives by some 
indication or promise of support ? 


Mr. WOODALL said, he could un- 
derstand the importance of the question 





to the right hon. Baronet’s con- 
stituents 
Sir W. HART -DYKE: It has 


nothing to do with any particular con- 
stituency. It isa public question. It 
is a fact that there is a gunpowder fac- 
tory in my constituency, but beyond my 
being able to get information there the 
point does not affect the question which 
I put—namely, are these private firms 
to be entirely closed, as regards the 
supply of Government ammunition ? 


*Mr. WOODALL said, all he wished 
to guard against was anything in the 
nature of a promise. With regard tothe 
trade generally, the policy of the 
Government was to keep alive as fully 
as possible the sources of private supply, 
and with that view they had determined 
that a very considerable proportion of 
the Government requirements would be 
obtained from private sources. At the 
same time, a grave responsibility would 
rest on the Department if it encouraged 
numerous undertakings to lay down 
plant, so that, while the Government 
accepted the general principle, they 
would act as prudently as possible and 
confine themselves to two, or at the most 
perhaps three, firms. 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
STRABANE UNION, 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what steps, 
if any, the Local Government Board 
Inspector has yet taken with regard to 
the labourers’ cottages in the electoral 
division of Feddyglass, in the Union of 
Strabane ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Local Government 
Board inform me that their Inspector 
éalled upon the Medical Officer of Health 
to supply him with a list of the labourers 
in this electoral division who had applied 
for cottages, and to report on the condi- 
tion of the existing cottages as required 
by law. Should he report that they are 
in an unsanitary state, the Inspector will 
at once proceed to the locality to ascer- 
tain whether other houses can be had in 
the district, and if not, he will consider 
whether it will be necessary to erect new 
ones to replace these stated to be unfit 
for habitation. ‘The Medical Officer of 
Health has been called upon to report as 
soon as possible. 


THE BIRR MILITARY SCANDAL. 


Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the officers’ quarters in Birr 
Barracks were lately entered by a masked 
party, and the door leading to the room 
occupied by the servants Kathleen 
O'Donovan and Annie Desmond broken 
open ; that these girls identified some of 
the assailants as officers of a Militia 
regiment; that no charge has been 
brought against these girls; and that, 
nevertheless, they have been dismissed 
their situation, whilst no inquiry, beyond 
an abortive magisterial one, has as yet 
been instituted into the occurrence ; and 
is it the intention of the Government to 
direct further proceedings? I wish, 
further, to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if it is not a fact that these girls who 
have been dismissed are orphans, whose 
character is testified to be beyond re- 
proach, and is it also a fact, as stated in 
The Midland Tribune, that one of, the 
accused officers is nearly related to a high 
official largely responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland ? 
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0’ Callaghan; J.P. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : In this case th 
Crown have instructed the Sessio 
Solicitor to send upa bill at the next 
October Quarter Sessions against the 
four officers as to whom the Magistrates 
were evenly divided at the late investi- 
gation, The bill will contain charges 
for indecent and common assault, and 
copies of the bill and depositions will 
forthwith be served on the parties con- 
cerned. That being so, I can say no 
more on the merits of the case. As for 
the action taken in respect of the two 
girls, I have no official knowledge of 
anything done in consequence of the 
direction of the Military Authorities. It 
does not come within my Department. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will these 
officers be on bail in the meantime, or are 
they free to go where they like ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: They will be 
treated like any other persons against 
whom proceedings are taken. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is there any- 
thing to prevent their leavirg the 
country ? 

Mr. DODD: Will anything be done 
to compensate these girls, who seem to 
have done nothing ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must repeat 
that the action was not taken by my 
Department. 

Mr. WEBB: As to the statement in 
The Midland Tribune: Is one of the 
accused officers a relative of a high 
official in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have no infor- 
mation as to that, and if I had all the in- 
formation in the world, it would make 
no kind of difference. These persons 
will be treated exactly the same as any- 
body else. 


COLONEL O’CALLAGHAN, J.P. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
has come to the knowledge of the 
Police Authorities in Clare that Colonel 
O'Callaghan, J.P., of Maryfort, Tulla, 
when recently applied to for a tem- 
porary licence to sell excisable drinks 
at a fair in the county by a man named 
Meehan, a publican of Tulla, used 
threatening language to Meehan, and 
fired several revolver shots at him from a 
window of his residence as Meehan was 
leaving his lawn ; did the police guard 
who were then at the house, or their 
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superior officers, take any, and, if so, 
what, action in the matter, or is it pro- 
posed to take any action; and, if not, 
will he explain why ; has the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor been called to this 
conduct on the part of a Magistrate 
when called upon to discharge his duty ; 
and what course does he propose to 
follow in the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that late on the night of May 12 last 
Mr. Meehan went to the residence of 
Colonel O'Callaghan for the purpose 
stated in the question, but that the latter 
refused to see him at this late hour. 
Owing to the conflicting statements of 
Colonel O’Callaghan’s servant, who 
appears in the first place to have told 
him that the District Inspector of Police 
wanted to see him, and, after contra- 
dicting this, that Mr. Meehan wished to 
see him, Colonel O’Callaghan seems to 
have thought that there was something 
amiss, and he went to a back window 
and discharged his revolver in order to 
summon his protection party. Meehan, 
who at this point was walking away 
from the house, was detained by the 
police until the matter was cleared up. 
The shots were fired from Colonel 
O’Callaghan’s bedroom window at the 
back of the house as Meehan was going 
in the opposite direction, so that there is 
no foundation for the statement that 
the shots were fired at him. I am also 
informed that it is not the fact that 
Colonel O'Callaghan used threatening 
language towards Meehan, whom, in- 
deed, he did not see on the night of the 
occurrence. It is not proposed, under 
the circumstances, to take any action in 
the matter. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman, in view of the 
effect likely to arise in the locality from 
the fact that this Magistrate fired a 
revolver out of his bedroom window in 
the middle of the night, whether he will 
call the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
to the matter with a view to preventing 
Colonel O'Callaghan behaving in this 
disgraceful manner in the future ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure that 
Colonel O’Callaghan’s conduct deserves 
so strong an epithet as that used by the 
hon. Member. It appears he, being under 
personal police protection, thought there 
was something more in the visit than a 
person wishing to see him, and he fired 
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his revolver—as he says, a very natural 
thing to do—in order to cal! ‘/ie attention 
of his protecting party. 0 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Am I to under+ 
stand the right hon. Gentleman approves 
of the conduct of Colonel O'Callaghan in 
firing a revolver at that hour of the 
night in the circumstances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think I 
am called upon to express moral ap- 
proval or disapproval, but I do think it 
is very likely I should have done the 
same thing myself in the circumstances. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Am I to gather 
from the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if I go to Clare and consider 
there is anything amiss I am to be at 
liberty to fire a revolver ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am glad to 
know that the hon. Member is not under 
police protection. [Laughter.] 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to give 
notice that, in consequence of the answer, 
I will take the first opportunity of calling 
attention to the dissatisfaction which is 
caused in the neighbourhood by conduct 
of this kind ov the part of Colonel 
O’Callaghan—blackguardly conduct, I 
call it. 


LIVERPOOL LAIRAGES, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's): 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board have been 
appointed by the Privy Council, or the 
Board of Agriculture, to act as the Local 
Authority for the Port of Liverpool for 
the purpose of enforcing the provisions 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts, and whether they profess to exe- 
cute the provisions of said Acts ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the absence of 
proper reception lairs entails great 
suffering upon the animals after they are 
landed from the vessels ; whether he has 
been acquainted with the fact that, on 
27th July, 675 cattle, ex ss. Parkmore, 
were landed in the space allotted to 
580; and whether he has learned that 
legal proceedings will probably be in- 
stituted in consequence of the damage 
done to the cattle ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board have not 
been appointed as the Local Authority 
for the Port of Liverpool under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
but they are the owners of the foreign 
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animals wharves there, and are respon- 
sible for the due observance of the 
Orders of the Board relating to such 
wharves, As I stated in reply to a 
previous question by my hon. Friend, 
we have no complaint to make as to the 
character of the existing arrangements 
at Liverpool for the reception of foreign 
animals ; and so long as animals are not 
landed at the wharves in numbers ex- 
ceeding the extent of the accommodation 
provided, I am satisfied that no avoid- 
able suffering would be entailed by 
reason of those arrangements. My an- 
swer to the two concluding questions of 
my hon. Friend is in the affirmative, but 
I have no authority to intervene between 
the Docks Board and the owner of the 
animals in the matter, especially in view 
of its possible reference to the Law 
Courts. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATTLE TRADE. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture whe- 
ther he is aware that the recently ap- 

inted General Manager of the Mersey 

ocks and Harbour Board has endea- 
voured to have the cattle landed, utterly 
regardless of the interests and require- 
ments of the trade at Birkenhead ; whe- 
ther he is aware that one lot of 400 were 
taken possession of by the Dock Board 
and stored in seven different places, a 
proceeding which harassed the owner, 
the cattle, and the buyers, and that the 
ss. Numidian was put into dock on the 
Liverpool side with her cattle on board 
in order to have her cargo discharged ; 
whether this is against the Orders of the 
Board of Agriculture ; and whether a 
sworn local inquiry will be instituted in 
this matter ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am aware of 
and much regret the friction which exists 
between an Marevy Docks and Harbour 
Board and the importers of cattle at 
Liverpool, and I should be glad to do 
anything in my power to remove the 
difficulties which have arisen, but I cannot, 
of course, assent to the proposition con- 
tained in the first of my hon. Friend’s 
questions. I have no reason to suppose, 
from the inquiries I have made respect- 
ing the various matters which my hon. 
Friend has brought under notice, that any 
breach of the Orders of the Board of 
Agriculture has occurred on the part of 
the Docks Board. I have uo power to 
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institute a sworn local inquiry as sug- 
gested, but I instructed one of my 
Inspectors to visit Liverpool, and to 
place himself in communication with the 
trade and the Docks Board, and I am 
hopeful that it will not be long before 
harmonious relations between the various 
parties concerned are restored. 


WEXFORD GRAND JURY. 


Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
person can legally act in a Presentment 
Sessions Court unless he is a cesspayer 
in the county ; whether it was legal for 
the Wexford Grand Jury, of which Mr. 
J.J. Percival, junior, was a member, to 
nil and reject presentments made by the 
Presentment Sessions, composed wholly 
of cesspayers ; whether this Grand Jury 
is responsible for the tax of £800 upon 
the county for extra police ; and whe- 
ther he is prepared to order an inquiry 
into this grievance affecting tlie people 
of Wexford ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : (1.) Section 4 of 
the Grand Jury Act empowers, and 
indeed requires, every Justice of the 
county, except a Resident Magistrate, to 
attend at Presentment Sessions and act 
with the associated taxpayers. The 
Justice need not be a cesspayer; all 
others must. (2.) The Grand Jury in 
their discretion may reject a presentment, 
even though approved of at Sessions, 
and they are under no obligation to 
assign reasons for or explain the rejec- 
tion. (3.) There are 15 men of the 
extra police force at present serving 
in the County of Wexford. A _ re- 
duction of this number is under con- 
sideration ; but so long as the extra men 
remain, the Grand Jury has no option 
but to present the amount claimed on the 
certificates certified by the Under Secre- 
tary under Section 37 of 6 & 7 Will. 
IV.c. 13. (4.) The Executive has no 
powers over the Grand Jury, nor is it 
responsible to the Executive for the 
manner in which it performs its fiscal 
business. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : As this gentle- 
man is only in lodgings as a lodger, will 
the right hon. Gentleman see if the pro- 
vision of the law that a Grand Juror 
shall possess personalty to the value of 
£50 is carried out in his case ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I will inquire into 
the matter. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): Are there not scores of Nationalists 
highly rated who are never summoned on 
the Grand Jury? Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps to secure the ap- 
pointment of High Sheriffs and Justices 
who will represent in some way the vast 
majority of the cesspayers ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (IRELAND) 
BOARD. 


Mr. CREAN (Queen’s Co., Ossory) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Leitrim, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return of the meetings of the 
Congested Districts (Ireland) Board and 
of the members who attended them since 
the beginning of the present year ; how 
many members form a quorum, and how 
many signatures are required to cheques 
issued by the Board; and are the ac- 
counts of the Board duly audited, and 
does the auditor surcharge in case of 
misapplication of funds ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
any useful public purpose would be 
served by laying upon the Table of the 
House a Return of the nature indicated 
in the first paragraph of the question. 
At Board meetings the attendance of 
three members, and at committee meet- 
ings of two members, is necessary. 
Payments are not made by means of 
cheques, but by the usual payable orders. 
The signatures of members are not re- 
quired to such orders. The accounts of 
the Board are audited by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, who possesses very 
ample powers in the case of any irre- 
gularity. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES FOR LEITRIM. 

Mr. CREAN : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for North Leitrim, I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. George L. Tottenham, D.L., 
J.P., Glenade, County Leitrim, has 
offered to place at the disposal of the 
Congested Districts Board a building 
equipped with engine-power and shafting 
for the purpose of starting a woollen 
factory or other industry ; is he aware 
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that this practical and definite offer of Mr. 
Tottenham’s was made with a view to 
give employment in the congested 
division of Aghamlish, where wool is one 
of the principal products ; and that up 
to the present the Congested Districts 
Board have ignored the offer ; is it a fact 
that up to the present no money has been 
spent on industries by the Board in the 
congested districts of Leitrim; and will 
he have inquiry made as to the feasibility 
of the scheme suggested by Mr. Totten- 
ham ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Congested 
Districts Board have received from Mr. 
G. L. Tottenham a letter in which he 
offers to place at the disposal of the 
Board a building, recently used as a 
creamery, for starting a woollen or other 
industry. The offer has not been ignored, 
as alleged, but, on the contrary, careful 
inquiry has been made into the matter, 
and it will come before the Board at their 
next meeting. No money has yet been 
expended by the Board on such industries 
in the County Leitrim. 


THROUGH RATES FOR CATTLE 
TRAFFIC. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Pre 
sident of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the North Eastern Rail- 
way Company have informed the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway of Ireland 
Company, that it was an error to state 
that they had expressed their willingness 
to receive applications for through book- 
ings of live stock from the interior of Ire- 
land, and that the North Eastern Com- 
pany have only agreed to through 
bookings from certain Irish ports to 
York ; and whether, as the Irish Com- 
panies are willing and anxious to 
facilitate through bookings, he will take 
the necessary steps to compel the North 
Eastern Company to comply with the law. 

Mr. BRYCE: No, Sir. I am not 
aware that the North Eastern Railway 
Company have taken the action attributed 
to them. I must refer the hon. Member 
to my reply to his question of June 26th, 
and also to the Railway Company’s 
letter of the 12th of the same month, a 
copy of which was forwarded to him two 
days later. It does not so far appear 
that the North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany are breaking the law. I believe 
they are awaiting the communication 
from the hon. Member which he has 
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been asked to supply. In that letter the 

ompany promised carefully to consider 
any statement of the practical inconveni- 
ence which the hon. Member wished to 
remove, 

Mr. FIELD: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received the letter which I 
sent to him—a letter from one of the 
principal Ruilway Companies in Ireland, 
pointing out that the North Eastern 
Railway Company have definitely refused 
to take throngh bookings ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I understand that. they 
have not refused. They have said ina 
letter forwarded to the hon. Member that 
they would be glad to hear from him the 
practical inconveniences which he suffers, 
and that they will then endeavour to 
meet him, I believe that they are still 
awaiting his reply. 

Mr. FIELD: As a matter of fact, 
did I not send the right hon. Gentleman 
a letter from the Midland and Great 
Western Company of Ireland pointing out 
these inconveniences ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not think that that 
is inconsistent with the answer I have 
given. I said the North Eastern were 
still waiting to hear from the hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that the statement by a great Railway 
Company of. the refusal of the North 
Eastern to give facilities for through 
bookings is not sufficient to satisfy the 
right hon. Gentleman that something 
ought to be done in the matter ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The answer I gave is 
not inconsistent with the view contained 
in the letter. I can only repeat the ex- 
pression of my hope that the hon. Mem- 
ber will put himself into communication 
with the Company. I have no right to 
interfere otherwise than for purposes of 
conciliation. There is no evidence that 
the law has been broken. 

Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman grant an inquiry into the facts 
in his room with a view to conciliation ? 
I understand it is for the Company to 
furnish facilities. 

[No answer was given. ] 


“CONTRACTING OUT” ON RAILWAYS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been repeatedly directed to 
the consignment rates now in use on 
various Irish railways, containing illegal 
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conditions contracting the carrying Cor- 
porations out of any liability whatever ; 
and whether he will communicate with 
the Companies and request them to dis- 
continue this practice ? 

Mr. BRYCE: My attention has been 
directed to this matter, and I concur in 
the reply given by my predecessor at the 
Board of Trade to a question put by the 
hon. Member on the 13th of April last, 
My right hon. Friend said— 

“Whether the conditions of the notes are 

reasonable or not, involves legal considerations 
of great nicety, but the existing law is amply 
sufficient to deal with such cases, and the per- 
sons aggrieved have the remedy in their own 
hands,” 
I may point out that if the conditions 
referred to in the question are illegal, as 
the question states, interference on my 
part is unnecessary, because the trader 
may disregard them. The proper course 
for them will be to test their legality 
before the Courts. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to gather 
from the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that these traders have no resource 
except to go to law with a great carrying 
Corporation, and that the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade is incom- 
petent to help them ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : On behalf 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin University, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, in the 
event of the Evicted Tenants Bill be- 
coming law, the sam advanced under the 
Land Improvement Acts (amounting in 
all to £20,000) to tenants who have been 
evicted since Ist May, 1879, will become 
charges upon the new interests of such 
tenants as may be reinstated ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
There seems to be no doubt that the 
tenants when reinstated will continue 
liable to pay the charges in respect of the 
loans referred to. The course to be 
taken with regard to the instalments 
which became due during the time that 
the tenants were not in occupation will 
have to be considered when their rein- 
statement takes place. 

Mr. ROSS : Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tell me by wiat section that is 
enacted ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It does not 
uire any enactment. These loans 
follow the land in all cases. 


GORT HURLING CLUB BAND. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
South Galway, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the action of the police in Gort, 
on Sunday the 29th ultimo, who pre- 
vented the band of the Gort Hurling 
Club playing, and seized some of the 
band instruments ; is he aware that the 
police used their batons, and was any 

rson injured more or less; and will 
the Head Constable, under whose orders 
the police appear to have acted, be 
directed to restore the band instruments, 
and not interfere with the playing of 
bands on the occasion of some hurling 
matches about to take place in Gort ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is one in- 
accuracy in the question. The police 
did not use their batons, and therefore 
nobody wus struck. I have given direc- 
tions for the instruments taken from the 
band to be restored to them, and as I am 
not satisfied with the conduct of the 
officer on this occasion, I have directed 
that further and full inquiry shall be 
made. 


THE LABOURERS’ ACT LOAN TO 
LISTOWEL. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
why the first instalment of the loan to 
the Listowel Board of Guardians, autho- 
tised by the Provisional Order of No- 
vember 1893, is still unpaid, although 
several applications for payment of it 
have been made by the Board ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said: I understand that the Board of 
Guardians were informed on 21st ultimo, 
in reply to their application for the issue 
of aa instalment of loan under the 
Labourers’ Act, that the Mortgage deeds 
could not be completed until the amount 
of preliminary expenses (£16 11s.) had 
been received. On the 3rd instant that 
amount was paid in, and the deeds will 
be forwarded for execution by the Guar- 
dians at their next meeting. The first 
instalment will be issued when the deeds 
are returned executed. 
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STRADONE (CAVAN) MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 
Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 


Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant ef Ireland 
whether he is aware that for the past 60 
years the medical officer of the Stradone 
Dispensary District, Cavan Union, has 
always resided in the town of Cavan, 
which is adjacent to borders of district ; 
and that the present medical officer of 
said district of Stradone, Dr. James 
Mathews, has resided, since appointment 
23 years ago, in Cavan, as his prede- 
cessors did; whether recently Dr. 
Mathews has, on the Report of the 
Local Government Board Inspector, Dr. 
Clibborn, been directed to take up his 
residence within the Stradone district ; 
whether any neglect of duty on the part 
of Dr. Mathews was alleged by either the 
Inspector or the Local Government 
Board as the cause of the change; whe- 
ther any serious charge of neglect has 
ever been made against Dr. Mathews ; 
whether it is alleged that his residence in 
Cavan has caused any practical incon- 
venience to the poor of Stradone district 
requiring his services; whether he is 
aware that there is within the Stradone 
district no suitable residence for the 
doctor with his family ; whether the 
Guardians of the Cavan Union and also 
the members of the Stradone Dispensary 
Committee have, on several occasions, 
remonstrated with the Local Govern- 
ment Board against the order of that 
body in reference to Dr. Mathews ; and 
whether, if the facts are substantially as 
stated in the question, he will request the 
Local Government Board to reconsider 
their order with reference to Dr. 
Mathews ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The statements 
in the first and second paragraphs appear 
to be substantially correct. There being, 
however, no suitable residence for Dr. 
Mathews in his district the Local Go- 
vernment Board assented to his residing 
in Cavan until such time as he could 
take up his residence in the district, 
This he agreed to do. No complaints of 
neglect of duty on the part of Dr. 
Mathews have been brought to the 
knowledge of the Board. It is obviously 
inconvenient for the sick poor requiring 
the attendance of the doctor to have to 
travel to Cavan, which is five miles from 
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Stradone Dispensary and seven miles 
from the furthest portion of the district. 
The Guardians and Dispensary Com- 
mittee have ex pressed themselves satisfied 
that the doctor should reside in Cavan, 
and he continues to reside there in pur- 
suance of the arrangement to which I 
have referred, and to which he has agreed 
—namely, that he would take up his 
residence in the district as soon as he 
could procure a suitable residence therein. 


LICENSING REGULATIONS IN DUBLIN. 


Dr. KENNY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he. has yet arrived at 
any conclusion in reference to the ques- 
tion of directing the Police Authorities 
in Dublin not to oppose the granting to 
licensed houses, limited in number, well 
selected as to locality, &c., and with 
proper restrictions and precautions, per- 
mission to supply supper and other re- 
freshments after closing hours, on which 
subject a question was recently addressed 
to him which he promised to consider ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have caused 
inquiry to be made into the matter, and 
am informed that there is no licensed 
restaurant accommodation in Dublin after 
11 o'clock at night. On the other hand, 
however, there is no provision in the 
Licensing Acts authorising the granting 
of such facilities, and the police, there- 
fore, would have no power to act in the 
manner suggested. There is power 
under the 11th section of the Licensing 
Act, 1874, to grant exemption orders for 
the accommodation of persons attending 
the markets or employed loading or un- 
loading ships. The number of such 
exempted licensed houses is 33, but all 
are in the vicinity of the markets and 
along the quays, and none are privileged 
to open earlier than 4 a.m., and all must 
close at 11 p.m. 

Dr. KENNY : Is it not the case that 
in London, in the neighbourhood of the 
theatres and the great newspaper offices, 
facilities are granted for getting supper 
up to la.m.; has not the Recorder of 
Dublin expressed the opinion that similar 
facilities ought also to be granted in 
Dublin ; and is it not merely owing to 
the opposition of the police that the 
facilities are not afforded to the residents 
of Dublin ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Has anybody—the Recorder or anyone 
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else—the power to grant licences outside 
the statutory conditions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone has indicated the 
real answer to the question. It is not a 
question of what the police do, or do not, 
wish. There is no power to grant 
licences outside the statutory authority. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): Is the Chief Secretary aware 
that a theatre itself possesses a licence 
later than the hour named by the right 
hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is by 
special enactment. 

Dr. KENNY : I hope the right hon. 
Gentlemen will make further inquiry into 
this matter. 


LABOURER’S COTTAGE FOR BALLINA, 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard 
to the proposed site for the labourer’s 
cottage in the Ballina division of the 


Nenagh Union, particulars of which have . 


been communicated to him, whether he 
can now see his way to recommend the 
Local Government Board to sanction the 
action of the Board of Guardians in 
providing a cottage for the labourer 
Haskett in question, who they consider 
to be in urgent need of a home for him- 
self and his family ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have inquired 
into this matter. An order will be sent 
down at once. 


ABSTRACTOR CLERKS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury how many writers have 
been promoted to be assistant clerks 
(abstractor class) since August, 1889, 
how many are nominated for such 
appointments, how many writers are now 
upon the Register, and what number of 
them are upwards of 60 years of age ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Upto August4, 
1894, 461 copyists had been appointed 
to the class of abstraetor or assistant 
clerks, 22 more have been certificated as 
such, and 33 have been nominated, but 
have not yet passed the required exami- 
nation. The number of copyists now on 
the ordinary Register, including the 55 
just mentioned, is 296. Of the balance 
of 241, those above 60 years of age 
number 35. 
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LYTHAM SCHOOL CHARITY. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner 
whether the Lytham School Charity is 
one open to all denominations, the 
Trustees of which were until recent 
ears chosen from both Protestants and 

an Catholics ; whether the Trustees 
are now all Protestants, and the school a 
Protestant school ; whether grants from 
the charity have for some years been 
made to another Protestant school and 
refused to a Catholic school educating 
the same class. of children; whether, in 
reply to applications for a grant, the 
letters were simply acknowledged, and 
no grant allowed ; whether the Trustees 
have themselves petitioned the Commis- 
sioners to be allowed to make grants to 
the Roman Catholic and Nonconformist 
schools ; what the Commissioners intend 
to do in the matter; and whether, in 
view of the delay in passing a new 
scheme, they will at once make arrange- 
ments for giviug effect meanwhile to the 
object of the charity as one for all de- 
nominations ? 


THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (MIr. 
F. S. Srevenson, Suffolk, Eye): 
The Commissioners have for some years 
past had this important charity under 
consideration. They have drafted two 
Schemes under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, one of which has been published ; 
bat in view mainly of the difficulty of 
reconciling the wishes of Lytham with 
those of Kirkham, both of which are 
interested, they have not as yet seen 
their way to proceed further with a 
Scheme. The foundation is undenomi- 
national. The Commissioners have no 
precise information whether Trustees at 
one time included Roman Catholics. The 
schools of the foundation are public ele- 
mentary schools in connection with the 
Church of England. Beyond this there 
is no direct information as to the creed 
of the Trustees. Grants have been made 
to another Protestant school. No grants 
have as yet been authorised to Roman 
Catholic schools by the Commissioners, 
but they have not been refused. At an 
inquiry held at Lytham by an Assistant 
Commissioner to discuss the terms of a 
Scheme the Trustees stated that they 
were pre to make grants to the 
Roman Catholic and Nonconformist 
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schools, As there is no immediate pro- 
spect of the establishment of a Scheme 
the Commissioners will suggest to the 
Trustees that, pending and subject to the 
terms of any Scheme, annual grants 
should be made by the Trustees to all the 
public elementary schools in Lytham not 
hitherto snpported out of the trust. 

Mr. HANBURY : Will that recom- 
mendation be made at once ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON : Certainly, 


Sir; at once. 


DANIEL’S CHARITY, SWANSCOMBE. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with respect to the alleged 
breach of charity trust in the village of 
Swanscombe, in Kent, quoted in the 
newspapers as the Meriall’s, or Daniel’s, 
Charitable Bequest; whether it is true 
that the rent-charge upon certain property 
has not been paid for many years; whe- 
ther the tenant occupier or owner who 
neglected to pay such rent-charge was a 
Trustee of such charity ; whether the 
Statute of Limitations applies in such a 
ease; and whether the Charity Com- 
mission are taking steps for the recovery 
of such charges under The Charity Trusts 
Recovery Act, 1891 ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON : The rent- 
charge upon the property in question has 
not been paid for upwards of 40 years. 
It has recently been alleged that the 
person who neglected to pay the rent- 
charge was a Trustee of the charity, and 
that, consequently, the Statute of Limi- 
tations does not apply to such a case. 
The Commissioners have, within the last 
few days, invited evidence in support of 
the two foregoing allegations, with a 
view of considering whether or not they 
should take steps for the recovery 
of the charge under The Charitable Trusts 
Recovery Act, 1891. 

Mr. HOWELL : Am I to understand 
that the Charity Commissioners have 
during 40 years never investigated this 
charity ? 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON : I under- 
stand that this is one of those cases not 
brought to the notice of the Charity Com- 
missioners. 


LONDON PAROCHIAL CHARITIES, 
Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner 
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whether the Charity Commissioners will 
lay upon the Table of this House a Return 
giving the total income from all sources, 
under the London Parochial Charities 
Act, 1883, together with the details of the 
expenditure and the apportionment of the 
funds, or whether the Charity Com- 
missioners will publish a detailed statement 
of such income, expenditure, and appor- 
tionment in their next annual Report ? 
Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON : The 
Charity Commissioners will offer no 
objection to a Motion for a Return of 
the accounts, receipts, and expenditure 
rendered to the Commissioners by the 
Trustees of the City of London Parochial 
Charities since the creation of that body. 
The Charity Commissioners do not pro- 
pose to publish such a statement in their 
next Annual Report, but they do propose 
to include in that Report a complete 
account of the capital stock and cash 
which have been transferred and paid to 
the official Trustees of charitable funds 
in pursuance of the provisions of the 
central scheme by which the Trustees of 
the City of London Parochial Charities 
are constituted, and of the application 
and appropriation of those funds to the 
purposes prescribed by The City of 
London Parochial Charities Act, 1883. 


COMMISSIONERS OF CHARITABLE 
BEQUESTS IN IRELAND. 

Dr. KENNY : I beg toask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state what are the 
functions and duties of Commissioners 
of charitable donations and bequests in 
Ireland ; and whether it is in accordance 
with the Act relating to such Commis- 
sioners that persons having interests in 
or the direction of public charities, ex 
officio or otherwise, should be Commis- 
sioners of charitable donations and be- 
quests ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The funetions 
and duties of the Commissioners of 
charitable donations and bequests are 
regulated by the Statutes 7 & 8 Vic. 
e. 97; 30 & 31 Vie. c. 54; and 
34& 35 Vie. c. 102. The Commissioners 
have no powers except such as are con- 
ferred by these Statutes. With regard 
to the second paragraph, I am informed 
that there is nothing in the Acts relating 
to the Commissioners disqualifying per- 
sons having interests in or the direction 
of public charities from acting as Com- 
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missioners of charitable donations and 


bequests. Moreover, Section 23 of 30 
& 31 Vic. c. 54 provides that a Judge 
shall not be disabled by reason of his 
being a Commissioner from hearing an 

case which may arise under the Charitab; 

Donations and Bequests Act. 


Dr. KENNY: Is it in accordance . 


with the intention and policy of the Att 
that persons interested in public charities 
should become members of this body ? ~ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman or anyone else find out 
what the policy of the Act is ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is not the hon. 
Member quite capable of answering his 
own question ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think he is fully 
as capable as I am. 


THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): On 
behalf of my colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Sunderland, I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, seeing that war has 
been declared between China and Japan, 
neutral vessels will be interrupted in 
their trade between those two countries; 
if so, what time will be granted for sail- 
ing to and from belligerent ports ; within 
what distance from British Indian and 
other colonial coasts and harbours cap- 
ture and seizure by either of the belli- 
gerent Powers will be considered legal ; 
and if it is intended to define, for the 
guidance of British merchants and ship- 
owners, what description of merchandise 
is to be considered contraband of war, 
thus avoiding, as far as possible, com- 
plications similar to those which arose 
during the American Civil War; and 
whether coal conveyed to non-blockaded 
ports will be legal traffic ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Japanese Government have 
promised that no warlike operations will 
be undertaken against Shanghai and its 
approaches, and upon this condition the 
Chinese Government will not obstruct 
the approaches of Shanghai. The con- 
tending Powers will have, speaking 
generally, no right to’ interfere with 
neutral vessels, except in the event of an 
effective blockade with due notification; 
or in a case of contraband of war. It 
would be a dangerous. and unusnal course 
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for Her Majesty’s Government to under- 
take to define by a general statement 
what is and what is not contraband of 
war ; for instance, coal has been held not 
to be contraband of war as a general rule, 
but it is possible that it might in certain 
eases become so. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, of course, adhere to the doctrine 
which they have heretofore maintained, 
that it is not fer the belligerent to decide 
what is and what is not contraband of 
war, regardless of the well established 
rights of neutrals. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE TRAVELLING 
INSPECTORS. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the Board of 
Agriculture, in order to trace to its 
primary source certain contagious diseases 
among animals, have for this purpose 
appointed 31 Travelling Inspectors, one, 
the chief, with a salary of £900 per 
annum, and 30 others at £250 a year; 
whether these gentlemen possess the 
scientific knowledge rendering them 
eapable of satisfactorily performing such 
duties ; and whether the Travelling 
Inspector has supplanted the Veterinary 
Inspector, the person who should be 
called upon to perform such services ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: The duties 
assigned to the Principal of the Animals 
Division of my Department and to the 
temporary Assistant Inspectors appointed 
for swine fever business, who are the 
officers to whom I understand the hon. 
Baronet to refer, do not require for their 
performance the possession of veterinary 
or scientific knowledge. On the retire- 
ment, at the end of last year, of the 
former Director of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, a re-arrangement of duties was 
sanctioned, and my veterinary officers 
are now exclusively engaged on work of 
a professional character, but no work 
requiring the possession of veterinary 
knowledge has been transferred to an 
officer not possessing such knowledge. 


COMPANIES AND THE STAMP ACT, 1891. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
all Companies authorised by Parliament 
to raise either original or additional share 
capital since the year 1890 have com- 
plied with the provisions of Section 113 
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of The Stamp Act, 1891; and whether 
he would have any objection to granting 
a Return giving the names of all such 
Companies and the amount due and paid 
Sat conditions of The Stamp Act, 
1891 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, there had 
been a few cases of Companies being 
unable to raise the capital authorised in 
which the Inland Revenue had been 
unable to obtain payment of the duty, 
there being no assets. He saw no objec- 
tion to granting the Return. 


OPPOSED BUSINESS AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer if he will consider the expediency 
next Session of having the Rules of Pro- 
cedure so revised as to render it impos- 
sible for a single Member to object to the 
conduct of Public Business after 12 
o'clock ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: This is a 
matter I bave not considered, and I 
am not prepared to offer any opinion 
upon it. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, considering that 
Public Business cannot be transacted, 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of adopting the principle of devolution— 
of applying the good old cry of Home 
Rule all round ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: This is a 


rather large question. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY-—MALLAIG 
RAILWAY. 


Dr. MACGREGOR : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
considering that the West Highland 
Railway (Mallaig Extension) Bill has 
now received the Royal Assent, and that 
all the conditions imposed upon the pro- 
moters by the Treasury have been ful- 
filled, he is now prepared to introduce a 
Bill empowering the Treasury to give 
the guarantee in regard to the capital to 
which they are pledged, and upon which 
the construction of the line depends ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid 
it would be impossible to introduce a 
Bill for this purpose during this Session, 
but I will take care that the matter is 
duly considered before next Session, 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Has the right 
hon, Gentleman received a Memoria] 
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from the Commissioners of Fort William 
on this subject ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: May I ask 
whether, in view of the failure of the 
fishing on the West Coast, and the pro- 
bable destitution whieh will follow 
during the winter and spring, the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider the matter 
in order to enable the Railway Company 
to go on with their operations, and thus 
provide work for the people ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): May I ask whether 
the Government will take the usual 
course of carrying out the undertaking 
of the late Government; whether it is 
merely a matter of time which deter- 
mined the question of not introducing the 
Bill; and whether the House were to 
gather that, if an understanding is 
arrived at that the Bill will not be opposed, 
the right hon. Gentleman will undertake 
to bring it in this Session ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Of course, 
we shall carry out the undertaking given 
by our predecessors in the matter. 


THE ERASMUS SMITH CHARITY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is he aware that the Chairman 
of the Erasmus Smith Board, on the 11th 
of March, 1886, stated, in reply to the 
late Lord Chancellor Naish and Lord 
Justice FitzGibbon, that the gross rental 
of the Erasmus Smith Schools estates 
was £10,014, and the net income more 
than £8,000 ; if so, can he explain how 
the income has fallen since 1886 to 
£7,000 ; has his attention been called to 
the fact that the High School, Harcourt 
Street, Dublin, attended by 300 pupils, 
is one of the Erasmus Smith Schools, 
though it is more than 20 miles from the 
nearest of the Erasmus Smith estates, 
and more than 100 miles from the chief 
parts of those estates in Limerick and 
Tipperary, where the gross rental of the 
Erasmus Smith School estates is £6,000 ; 
how many of the pupils attending the 
grammar schools at Tipperary, Galway, 
Drogheda, and Harcourt Street are chil- 
dren of the Erasmus Smith tenants, or 
can be described as “ other poor children ” 
who resided within two miles of Tippe- 
rary, Galway, or Drogheda; is he aware 
that Erasmus Smith was compelled by the 
laws of his day to appoint exclusively Pro- 
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testant Trustees and Protestant school- 
masters, and to provide that the pupils of 
his schools should be sent to Trinity Col- 
lege, which admitted only Protestants ; and 
that these provisions are relied upon by 
the members of the Education Commis- 
sion, who wish to exclude Catholics from 
the benefits of the endowments ; is he 
aware that Lord Justice FitzGibbon has 
refused to sign the Draft Scheme signed 
by Mr. Justice O’Brien and two of the 
Assistant Commissioners, on the ground 
that whatever Erasmus Smith was com- 
pelled to do by the laws of his day is, in 
his opinion, not evidence of his inten- 
tions; and whether, seeing that more 
than 95 per cent. of the children for 
whose free education Erasmus Smith left 
the endowment are Catholics, he can take 
any steps to secure the adoption of a 
scheme which will admit Catholics to the 
benefits of these endowments ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe it is a 
fact that the Chairman of the Erasmus 
Smith Board stated, on March 11, 1886, 
that the net income of the schools estates 
was more than £8,000. The net income 
of that Board for the year ended May, 
1891, was returned to the Commissioners 
as £6,583. They inform me they have 
no information as to the causes of the re- 
duction referred to. The circumstances 
under which the school in Harcouft 
Street was founded are stated at page 
108 of the Report of the Commissioners 
for the year 1885-6. In replying to a 
question put by my hon. and learned 
Friend on Monday last, I gave the num- 
ber of pupils attending the schools at 
Galway, Drogheda, and Tipperary. These 
figures were courteously supplied by the 
Governors who, however, stated they 
were unable to give any further informa- 
tion. The Commissioners have no infor- 
mation in the matter. The functions of 
the Commissioners are of a judicial 
character. At the conclusion of the 
public sitting held to consider the objec- 
tions to the Draft Scheme for the 
Erasmus Smith Endowments the Judicial 
Commissioners stated that they would 
appoint another occasion on which they 
would publicly state the conclusions at 
which they had arrived, with such 
reasons as they might think it right to 
give. The only document issued by the 
Commission was a Draft Scheme the 
objections to which were discussed at the 
public sitting referred to, and the 
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Judicial Commissioners have not been 
able to concur in signing any scheme to 
be submitted to the Lord Lieutenant. 
They have fixed a day in October at 
which to announce their decision, and to 
state the grounds of their opinions. This 
sitting could not have been appointed for 
an earlier date. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it a fact that 
the effect of the action of the Protestant 
members of the Board, in refusing 
Catholics fair play, will be that the 
entire endowment will revert to the Pro- 
testants for all time ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam not informed 
upon that point, but I hope it is not so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) ARBI- 
TRATION BILL,—(No. 346.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, he rose, in 
pursuance of an understanding to which 
he was a party on Thursday last, to 
move a clause dealing with a voluntary 
agreement. The object of it was that 
where there was a voluntary agreement 
arrived at between the landlord and an 
evicted tenant the Arbitrators should 
have power to deal with the matter as if 
there had not been an agreement and as 
if proceedings had taken place in the 
manner set out in the first clause of the 
Bill. He thought that the House would 
see that the effect of the new clause 
would be—certainly the design was—to 
encourage and facilitate voluntary agrec- 
ments. If they should be fortunate 
enough to find landlords and tenants in 
the mood towards one another which it 
was hoped would prevail, and which was 
indispensable if the Bill was to have the 
effect it was desired to have, they would 
agree that this provision would tend to 
facilitate settlements. 


New Clause— 


(Voluntary agreement.) 

“Tf within one year after the commencement 
of this Act a petition with respect to any holding 
in which a former tenant can be reinstated by 
an order of the Arbitrators under this Act is pre- 
sented to the Arbitrators jointly by the land- 
lord and the former tenant, and also, if there is 
# new tenant, by such new tenant, stating that 
a voluntary agreement between the parties for 
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the reinstatement in the holding of ithe former 
tenant has been entered into, and the Arbitra- 
tors are satisfied that such agreement is to the 
like effect as an ordér which they conld make 
under this Act, and has been entered into bond 
Jide, they may in their discretion make an order 
for carrying into effect such agreement, subject 
to such conditions or variations as they think 
fit, and thereupon the provisions of this Act 
shall apply in like manner as in. the case of any 
other order of the Arbitrators for reinstatement 
under this Act.”"—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY wished to know 
if it was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view that under this clause or any 
portion of the Bill, assuming that an 
order should have been made against 
the tenant on any ground, the tenant 
would be able to apply a second or 
a third time in case there might be a 
change of view on the part of the new 
tenant or landlord ? He did not know if 
that was contemplated. Itmight well be 
that the landlord or the tenant might 
change his mind, and it might be possible 
not to regard an order if once made as of 
such a general character as to debar or 
stop further proceedings in case of change 
of view. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, it 
seemed to him that the point was met by 
provisions as they originally stood. 

Sir R. T. REID said, that if the 
Arbitrator refused to make an order in 
the case of the landlord being in oceupa- 
tion, or the new tenant being in occupation, 
the decision would be binding between 
the parties so far as any compulsory or 
judicial proceedings were concerned. But 
even in that case if both parties sub- 
sequently saw fit to change their view, 
repenting of the course they had taken, 
and desired to arrive at a settlement, the 
clause now before the House would 
enable them to act as though no order 
had been made. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he should have 
thought that whatever might be done in 
a case where the landlord showed cause, 
and where on his showing cause the 
petition was dismissed, that at any rate in 
the case of the mew tenant where he only 
objected and the merits of the case were 
not gone into, that subsequently the 
merits might be considered. Where the 
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landlord objected it might be a hardship 
that the matter was at an end ; but if the 
objection was by the tenant and the 
landlord did not intervene, he (Mr. 
Sexton) should suppose that it would be 
open for the former tenant at a future 
date to embark in a new petition. 

Sir R. T. REID said, his view was 
that if objection was withdrawn there 
was no necessity to bar proceedings. 
But as long as objection was raised it 
must stay proceedings. 

Mr. SEXTON : On withdrawal of 
objection the proceeding would go on in 
the ordinary way ? 

Sir R. T. REID: Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the clause was 
discussed in Committee, and the danger 
pointed out was that it might perhaps be 
used by collusive agreement between the 
parties to secure the benefit of the funds 
provided under the Act. He should be 
glad to hear that the section was limited 
to holdings either in the occupation of the 
landlord on the 19th April, 1894—the 
date of the introduction of the Bill—or 
of a new tenant other than the tenant 
who had been evicted. If the intention 
of the clause was clearly set forth 
collusion need not be feared. 

Sir R. T. REID said, that only the 
cases of those tenants who would be re- 
instated under Section 1 were in con- 
templation. 





Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. - 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, he now desired 
to move the Migration Clause, and in 
doing so it was not necessary to say 
many words on the subject. The sug- 
gestion was first thrown out in Debate 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Carson), and it was subsequently 
embodied in an Amendment by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell). The wording of 
that Amendment he (Mr. J. Morley) had 
not: found quite satisfactory ; but even in 
the form in which he was now submitting 
it, so far as he himself was concerned, he 
did not expect great results from the pro- 

The Congested Districts Board 
duriig the two years he had had an 
intimate knowledge of their proceedings 
had found it difficult to get land for 
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migration purposes. Very little land, for 
reasons which were obvious, was acces- 
sible; therefore, he frankly confessed 
that he did not expect that any great 
good would flow from the clause. But, 
at the same time, it was quite worth 
while to leave the door open for such 
proceedings. If the Arbitrators were 
lucky enough to find adjacent to the 
holdings of evicted tenants a little crop 
of vacant farms, it would be desirable 
that they should have power to put the 
tenants on to them. Anxious to make 
the Act as flexible as possible, and to 
give as many opportunities for reinstate- 
ment in any shape or form compatible 
with justice, he begged to move the 
new clause. He might say that the 
added portion was due to certain technical 
points raised and the limitation of the 
amount which the Commissioners had at 
their disposal by the Act of 1891. 


New Clause— 
(Migration.) 

“(1) In order to provide for cases in which 
new tenants object to an order for reinstate- 
ment of former tenants, the Arbitrators may 
recommend jto the Land Commission the 
purchase of land for the purpose of pro- 
viding holdings for such former tenants, and 
thereupon the Land Commission may pur- 
chase any land for such pu , and may 
issue guaranteed land stock for the y- 
ment of the purchase money, and may re-sell the 
said land to the former tenants in such portions 
and subject to such conditions as they may 
think expedient, and for these purposes may 
exercise all the powers conferred on them by 
the Land Purchase Acts, as defined by The 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, 1891, and upon 
any such former tenant agreeing to’ purchase, 
the said Acts shall apply as if such former 
‘enant had been the occupying tenant of 
the lands which he agrees to purchase. (2) 
Rules may be made by the Treasury for 
adapting to the purposes of this section 
the enactments of the said Land Purchase 
Acts respecting the purchase of estates by 
the Land Commission, and respecting advances 
by means of guaranteed land stock, and other- 
wise for carrying into effect this section. ®) 
But nothing in this section or the said ru 
shall authorise the creation of guaranteed land 
stock in excess of the amount authorised by 
The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891."— 
(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read. a second 
time.” 


Mr. T.M, HEALY said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had put in the 
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same condition as was contained in Clause 
2 as to the guarantee deposit of one-fifth 
the new section could be got to work. 
There was a talk as to the difficulty of 
obtaining land, but he fancied there was 
a sufficiency of vacant land in the 
Landed Estates Court which the land- 
lords would be glad to sell if it were 
not for this restriction as to one-fifth 
and other restrictions in the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1891. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that as the 
hon. and learned Member was aware, the 
Congested Districts Board had power to 
acquire land, and there was a Bill before 
the House to enable the Board to acquire 
land without making the guarantee de- 
posits. There was a provision that in 
case there was a default, the Land Com- 
missioners could come down on the 
annual income of the Congested Districts 
Board to make it good. In the present 
ease he did not see who they could 
enable the Land Commissioners to come 
down on. They felt the necessity of 
this in the case of the ‘selling landlord, 
but he saw great difficulty in the way of 
the insertion of such a provision in the 
present case. 


Mr. SEXTON said, there would be 
great disparity between the case of pur- 
chase by tenants of old holdings under the 
Act and the purchase of new boldings, and 
the obligation of the landlords to leave a 
fifth of the purchase money as a guarantee 
deposit would render operations under the 
clause yery difficult. The right hon. 
Gentleman bad pointed out with perfect 
accuracy that when the full _purchase- 
money was paid over to the landlord 
under the ordinary operations of the Bill 
the Land Commission could come down 
on the Church Temporalities Fund in case 
of default. But he would point out that 
unter the Land Purchase Act of 1891, 
in the last resort, defaults could be made 
good by a levy upon the local rates, and 
it was worth considering at this late 
stage of the Bill whether, if there werea 
general consent, it might not be as well 
to facilitate the working of this clause 
by providing that any default—which 
possibly would be infinitesimal and pro- 
bably non-existent—might in the same 
way be made good by a levy on the 
rates. It would be a great pity if a pro- 
vision so vital as that contained in this 
clause were rendered inoperative by the 
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unwillingness of the landlord ‘to sell in 
consequence of having to put down one- 
fifth of the money as a guarantee deposit. 
He desired to allude to a very important 
defect in the clause, which would go far 
to render it inade,uate for its purpose. 
The clause as it stood only provided for 
cases in which the new tenant objected 
to an order for reinstatement. These 
were the minority of the cases. 
The largest calculation he had seen 
of the number of new tenants put 
them down as 1,500, and there were 
4,000 farms concerned in the sphere of 
operations of the Bill. In the case of 
1,500 farms, if the new tenants objected 
to retire in favour of the old tenants, then 
the latter could be moved to unoccupied 
lands to be purchased by the Land Com- 
mission, and upon which they would be 
provided with new farms. But there 
were 2,500 other tenants who might be 
ousted, not by the objection of the new 
tenants, but where the landlord success- 
fully showed cause against their reiu- 
statement, and where the reasons which 
might be judged to have enabled him to so 
succeed might have no bearing on the 
hardship done to the tenant by eviction or 
on the equity of restoring him, He 
submitted, therefore, that a tenant in the 
ease where the farm was vacant, and the 
landlord opposed him successfully, had -in 
equity as good a right to be provided 
with lands as that tenant had in, the 
case where a new tenant objected. The 
hardship was the same in both cases, and 
the Arbitrators, at any rate, ought not to 
be prevented—as they would be by the 
clause as it stood—from dealing with 
such cases, but should have the option of 
providing land when a tenant was. kept 
out by the opposition of the landlord, 
just as well as by tlie opposition of the 
new tenant. To make the Bill equitable 
in its working he would ask the right 
hon, Gentleman if he would consent. to 
this Amendment : After the wirds “re- 
instatement of former tenants,” in the 
second line of the clause, to insert the 
words 
“or in which the Arbitrators, after hearing the 
parties under Section 1 of this Act, dismiss the 
petition for reinstatement.” 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member desire to move an Amendment ? 
Mr. SEXTON: No. I only ask 
if the Government would assent to this 
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Smr R. T. REID said, the contem- 
plated Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
would, of course, effect a considerable 
alteration in the Bill. The position was 
this: In the case where the landlord 
was now in occupation the Arbitrators 
had power to investigate the merits and, 
if they thought fit, they might apply the 
compulsory powers, and compel the land- 
lord, whether he pleased or not, to 
dispossess himself and reinstate the 
former tenant. In the case where the 
new tenant entered an objection, his ob- 
jection was final and conclusive, and 
therefore it might well be—and indeed 
was much more likely—that in the second 
class of cases instances of hardship would 
exist rather than in the first class. In 
the first class there was the compulsory 
element for dealing with their cases ; in 
the case of the second class there was an 
entire absence of compulsory power. If 
they were to say that, notwithstanding 
the existence of compulsory powers, the 
Arbitrators might be free to use these 
migratory powers in cases where the 
landlord was in occupation it would tend 
rather to dispose the Arbitrators to use 
the second instead of the first remedy. 
If they had this alternative course, to 
which the Land Commissioners could 
have recourse, it might make it less 
probable that the former tenants would 
be reinstated in their holdings. The pro- 
vision had not been successful in the 
Land Purchase Act, and under the cir- 
cumstances he thought it better to con- 
fine the migratory power to those cases 
in which there were no compulsory 
powers already existing. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not move the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HARRINGTON said, he desired 
to move an Amendment widening the 
scope of the clause. Heagreed with the 
Solicitor General that it would be 
dangerous to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Kerry. After the 
merits of the cases of the evicted tenants 
had been submitted to the Arbitrators 
and decided it would he dangerous to 
allow them to be re-opened. There was 
just one case where probably a grievance 
would arise in the case of the tenant 
evicted by the small landlord who 
entered on the land himself and improved 
it. In a case of that kind the Arbitrators 
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would find themselves in a difficulty. 
The merits of the landlord would be ex- 
ceptional—he would have improved the 
land since the eviction—and the Arbitra- 
tors would be unwilling to dispossess the 
landlord, who would be practically a new 
tenant. But these would be extreme 
eases. He did not think that half-a- 
dozen of them would be likely to arise. 
The Amendment he wished to move was, 
after the word “ Arbitrator” in the second 
line, to insert— 

“shall ascertain the value of the tenant right of 
the former tenant at the date of his eviction and 
award him such compensation as,in their opinion, 
he is entitled to, having regard to arrears of rent 
for which he was di ; and they shall 
determine in what proportion such compensa- 
tion is to be paid respectively by the new tenant, 
the landlord, and the Arbitrators themselves, 
out of the moneys at their disposal for tLe pur- 
poses of this Act.” 

This would give the Arbitrators power 
to confer on the old tenant pecuniary 
compensation as an alternative to finding 
land for him, 

Mr. J. MORLEY (interrupting) said, 
the Amendment did not arise on the 
clause under discussion. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, it was 
an alternative to the method of compen- 
sation proposed in the clause. Thetenant 
right of a holding might have been fixed 
at £500. The tenant might have been 
evicted for non-payment of £50—one 
year’s rent—indeed, under certain cir- 
cumstances, he might have been cleared 
out for half a year’s rent. He would 
have been deprived of his holding, and 
what he (Mr. Harrington) now proposed 
was that the landlord and the new tenant 
who had got the benefit of the evicted 
tenant’s tenant-right beyond the sum of 
£50 should compensate the man in re- 
spect of it. 

Mr. SPEAKER (interrupting) : This 
is an alternative to the scheme of- migra- 
tion, and would more properly come in as 
a distinct Amendment. It would be ad- 
visable not to mix up new matter with 
the migration scheme before the House. 
I do not know whether it would meet the 
hon. Member’s view to propose his 
alternative plan at the end of Clause 4. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he bowed 
to Mr. Speaker’s ruling, but the Amend- 
ment of the Chief Secretary did not com- 
pensate in the same way as’the plan he 
proposed. His reason’ for moving it here 
was that he desired to empower the 
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Arbitrators to give compensation from 
three the landlord, if he 
had benefited from the tenant right ; 
from the new tenant if be had also bene- 
fited ; and from the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Arbitrators themselves. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I think the Amend- 
ment should come in at the place indi- 
cated. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
move to add words at the end of the 
clause in the sense he had indicated on 
eo Second Reading. He proposed to 

“Sub-section (b) of Section 2 of this Act 
shall apply to sales under this section.” 

Sirk R. T. REID said, he thought 
better words would be toadd, after “ pur- 
chase,” the words 
“and the provisions of this Act as to guaran- 
tee deposit shall apply.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund still continued a 
considerable sum, and if the words of 
the hon. and learned Member would give 
a charge on the fund similar to that of 
Section 2, he should besatisfied. Still, he 
thought his were against words to cap- 
ture the Fund. 


Str R. T. REID said, he had no 
doubt of the effect of the words he sug- 
gested. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that being 
the case, he would not move his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words “and the 
provisions of this Act as to guarantee 


deposit shall apply.”—( Sir R. 7. Reid.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had the 
following New Clause on the Paper :-— 


(Purchase of goodwill of former tenants.) 
“ Where the new tenant or the landlord objects 
toan order for reinstatement, or the former tenant 
s to accept a sum in lieu of reinstatement, 
the Arbitrators may take evidence of the value 
of the goodwill of the former tenant, and, upon 
all claims on the holding being renounced by 
the former tenant, may award him such sum as 
they deem reasonable, being had to the 
amount which otherwise would have been paid 
to the landlord the new tenant and the former 
tenant under Section 4,. Sub-section 2, of this 
Act, if an order for reinstatement had been 
made.” 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had accepted the Amendment 
in substance, and had put down words to 
the same effect. There was just this 
difference: that his (Mr. Healy’s) 
proposal would give the former tenant 
the alternative of either letting the hold- 
ing remain in the hands of the new 
tenant, or of getting a sum of money in 
lieu. He would discuss that when they 
came to the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he would move 
to insert in Clause 1 (application by 
tenant to Arbitrators and procedure 
thereon, where landlord remains in oceu- 
pation), words limiting the application of 
the clause to holdings which, in the 
opinion of the Arbitrators, are agricul- 
tural or pastoral in their character, or 
partly agricultural and partly pastoral. 
The Amendment, he explained, was 
designed to meet an objection urged in 
Debate on the Second Reading, that even 
a house in a town might, under the Defi- 
nition Clause of the Act of 1881, come 
under the operation of the Bill. The 
Amendment made it quite plain that the 
Act was only intended to apply to agri- 
cultural and pastoral holdings. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 5, 

after the word “ Ireland,” to insert the 
words— 
‘tin the opinion of the Arbitrators under this 
Act, agricultural or pastoral in its character, or 
partly agricultural and partly pastoral.”—(Wr. 
J. Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he understood 
that the effect of the words, having re- 
gard to the opinion of the Arbitrators 
under the Act, would be that the action 
of the Arbitrators would be final, and not 
liable to be questioned in a Court of Law. 
Any question as to the interpretation of 
the right of the tenant to a fair rent 
could only arise after reinstatement. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the Amend- 
ment met the objection they took to the 
Amendment of the Solicitor General the 
other day. But it did not deal with the 
question of sub-letting. He had no 
doubt that under the word “ holding,” as 
it was proposed to be inserted in the Act, 
an evicted tenant who had sub-let would 
not come under the Statute, because 
“holding ” would have the same meaning 
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as under the Act of 1881. A tenant 
under the Act of 1881, in order to be 
entitled to its benefits, had to be in 
possession of his holding, and the whole 
holding. He did not say that the Arbi- 
trators would be bound by a technical 
view of that Act ; but he was quite satis- 
fied that, under a compulsory system, 
they would be restrained by injunction of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench if they 
proceeded to deal with subject-matter 
in regard to which they had not 
jurisdiction. He thought, therefore, some 
provision was necessary to deal with the 
ironclad views which had been taken by 
the Courts as to the meaning of the 
word “ holding ”—to deal with the case 
of a holding which was partly sub-let, 
either at the time of the eviction or since. 
In case the Bill should fortunately be 
read a second time in another place, he 
asked the Chief Secretary to consider 
whether “holding” was a sufficiently 
elastic term. He had not seen the 
Amendments on the Notice Paper until 
this morning, and, therefore, had not had 
an opportunity of putting down Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he was not 
competent to say what would happen in 
other places, but he would consider the 
point. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
25, after the word “ parties,” to insert 
the words “in open Court or, if the 
parties so desire, in private.”—(Mr. J. 


Morley.) 


Question propored, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
wished to draw attention to a point which 
was not met by the Amendment. He 
was one of those who thought that the 
proceedings before the Arbitrators should 
in general be in public. He recognised, 
however, that cases might come before 
the Arbitrators where the parties agreed 
that it would be well to have the matter 
dealt with in private. Both those states 
of affairs were dealt with in the Amend- 
ment. He would suggest, as a third 


course, that where the parties could not 
agree as to whether the proceedings 
should be in open Court or in private, the 
Arbitrators should have a power to make 
an order on the question. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Mr. J. MORLEY could not accept 
the suggestion, as it might be invidious 
to the Arbitrators. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. MORLEY proposed to amend 
Sub-section 5 of Clause 1, which provides 
that the landlord or tenant may apply to 
have a fair rent fixed in the case of 
tenancies determined before the passing 
of the Act of 1881, by extending its 
provisions to leasehold tenancies deter- 
mined before the passing of the Act of 
1887. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
19, after the words “ term,” to insert the 
words— 


“ Or being held under a lease was determined 
before the passing of The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887."—(Mr. J. Morley.) : 


Question proposed, ‘ That 
words be there inserted,” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the effect of the 
Amendment was that leaseholders evicted 
between 1879 and 1887 would be entitled 
to have fair rents fixed. He would 
invite attention to another point. Not 
only were there men who were present 
tenants before eviction, but there were 
also persons who would have become 
present tenants. He thought the rights 
of these men under the Bill should be the 
same as if they bad continued in posses- 
sion ; and he would propose, after the 
word “apply,” that these words should 
be added—* as if the former tenant had 
remaiped in possession.” This Amend- 
ment could be dealt with after that of 
the Chief Secretary. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he thought the 
words proposed by the Government were 
right. They had been carefully con- 
sidered. The Act of 1887 dealt only 
with leaseholders at the commencement of 
the Act, and the question now was, how 
were they to deal with leaseholders whose 
tenancies expired through being deter- 
mined before the passing of the Act ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that such 
leaseholders by the 21st section of the 
Act of 1881 were to be deemed present 
tenants notwithstanding the expiration of 
the lease. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, there 
were -two classes of tenants. The 21st 
section of the Act of 1881 gave all the 
advantages of that Act to leaseholders 
who expired down to 1887, but the Act 


those 
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of 1887 dealt with a different class of 
leases altogether—leases in different 
towns—so that they were leases which 
would not be covered. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


- Mr. SEXTON said, he was doubtful 
about the matter which the Attorney 
General had referred to. The Amend- 
ment had reference not to the Arbitrators, 
but to the Land Courts. If the proposal 
had referred to the Arbitrators, who were 
not subject to strict rules of law, and 
could act on their discretion, he should 
be satisfied that the intention of the Go- 
vernment would be carried into effect. 
He did not think the studies of the 
Attorney General had given him com- 
plete familiarity with the subtleties and 
refinements of the Land Courts in Ire- 
land ; and if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man knew as much as the Irish Members 
did about the extraordinary tangle into 
which the Land Acts had been brought 
by Irish Judges of various capacities and 
degrees, he would hesitate before com- 
mitting himself to the assurance he had 
given—that the words proposed could be 
relied upon to bring about any predeter- 
mined result. He had no doubt that a 
tenant evicted between 1879 and 1881, 
and a leaseholder evicted between 1879 
and 1887, would be able to get back to 
their farms under this Bill, but there the 
difficulty would begin. They would 
apply to have fair rents fixed, and then 
the question would arise whether the 
words of the Government would not be 
fatal to the claims of some of them. It 
was necessary to press the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to bear in mind what Chinese 
subtlety of intellect was applied to the 
administration of the law in Ireland, 
and to give the House ground to enter- 
tain a national hope that the intentions 
expressed by the Government would be 
carried out. ' He moved, after the word 
“apply,” in line 19, to insert, “tas if the 
tenant had remained in possession.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 
line 19, after the word “apply,” to in- 
sert the words “as if the tenant had re- 
mained in possession."—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he thought 
that: as the clause now stood no .lease- 
holder except one whose lease expired 
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before the passing of the Act of 1887 
could have a right to make the applica- 
tion referred to in it. He did not 
think that the Amendment which had 
just been inserted had _ bettered 
the clause. He asked the Government 
whether, in case the Bill escaped fatality 
at a particular fence in another. place, 
they could not simplify the clause so as 
to carry out their undoubted intentions ? 

Sir R. T. REID said, he agreed with 
hon. Members opposite that, judging 
from what he had learnt during the 
last two or three months, ingenuity be- 
yond words had been applied to the con- 
struction of the Irish Land Acts. He 
took it that the purpose at which both 
the Government and the Irish Members 
were aiming was that people who could 
not get a fair rent fixed because they 
were evicted before 1881 should be 
enabled to come in under this Bill and 
have a fair rent fixed, and that lease- 
holders who were evicted before the 
passing of the Act of 1887 should also 
be enabled to come in and have a fair 
rent fixed. After 1887 the leaseholders 
became present tenants 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
cases. 

Srr R. T. REID said, that at all 
events the case put to the Government 
was that of the leaseholder who was 
evicted prior to the Act of 1887. With 
considerable trouble and labour the Go- 
vernment had arrived at ‘the words now 
proposed, which he thoroughly agreed 
with his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General would effect their pur- 
pose. At the same time, he admitted 
that it might be necessary to have the 
provision emphasised, and he thought 
that if the word “ now ” were inserted in 
line 22 it would clinch the matter. The 
words would then read— 

“In so far'as the said Acts now permit of a 
fair rent being fixed in respect of a tenancy of 
the same kind as the tenancy determined.” 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) 
thought, if he might say so with all 
humility, that. the interpretation put 
upon the provision by the Attorney 
General (Sir J. Rigby) was accurate, 
and that the difficulty possibly, perhaps 
probably, would not arise, but he would 
suggest that ‘all doubt might be put an 
end to by the addition of the words 
“assuming that such tenancy had con- 
tinued up to the date of the order.” He 
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thought that no trouble could arise if 
this suggestion were adopted. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the resources of 
human ingenuity would be exhausted in 
distorting the meaning of the words pro- 
posed by the Government for the pur- 
pose of keeping the tenants out of their 





*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! ‘The 
hon. Gentleman has already spoken, in 
moving the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 
2, line 22, after the word “ Aets,” to ir- 
sert the word “ now.”—(Sir R. T. Reid.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ be there inserted.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had given 
this matter some consideration, aud he did 
not think that the clause, as the Govern- 
ment proposed to make it read, was at all 
satisfactory. The question of the status 
of the tenants when the order for their 
reinstatement was made was, he pre- 
sumed, intended to be settled in every 
case by the sub-section. What, how- 
ever, would be the status of a tenant 
who was evicted between the 22nd of 
August, 1881, when the Act passed, and 
the Ist of January, 1883, when the Act 
came into operation? He was not a 
“ present tenant,” and would be unable 
to get the benefit of the section. If he | 
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which the tenant should be reinstated, 
having regard to the status at the time 
of the eviction as to the Acts which had 
subsequently been passed. He quite 
agreed that the question presented the 
most enormous difficulties, and that he 
did not see how it could be dealt with in 
any short or pithy phrase. The whole 
case required to be examined with 
microscopic minuteness, and he trusted 
that the Government would be able 
to give such an examination to it, 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, it ought to be made clear 
beyond the possibility of doubt that every 
tenant reinstated should have the right 
to the fixing of a fair rent. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
introduction of the word “ now,” as pro- 
posed by the Solicitor General, would 
have no operative effect at all. Again 
and again he and his colleagues bad 
pointed out that the tenancy determined 
was not a present tenancy, either in the 
case of tenants from year to year before 
the Act of 1881 or in the case of lease- 
holders before the Act of 1887, and 
unless words were :inserted explicitly 
declaring that a man should on reinstate- 
ment have the same right to the fixing 
of a fair rent that he would have had if 
he had continued in his .farm until a pre- 
sent tenancy was acquired doubts and 
difficulties would be raised. No harm 





were a tenant who was evicted after the | could be done by adopting the course he 
gale days in March or May, 1881, his | had suggested. The fair rent would be 
six months for redemption did not expire | the fair rent, and the man would be in 
until after the passage of the Act of | the same legal position as if he had not 


1881. The case of such a tenant was 
left entirely unprovided for, and it ap- 
peared to him that there must be large 
classes of tenants under disabilities of 
this kind. The Government said that 
leaseholders whose leases were deter- 
mined before the passing of the Act of 
1887 were to be reinstated. But how 
did the section affect leaseholders whose 





leases expired subsequently to the Act 


been evicted. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, there were two 
classes of tenants only they had to deal 
with in this matter—those whose tenan- 
cies were determined before the Act of 
1881 and those leaseholders whose leases 
were determined before the Act of 
1887. Those tenants were expressly 
mentioned in the clause, and, whatever 
the subtlety of the Land Commission 


of 1887? He could not see that it | might be, they would be bound to recog- 
affected them at all. It seemed to him, | nise that it was the intention of the 
therefore, that the leaseholder who was | Legislature that those tenants should 
evicted subsequently to the Act of 1887 have the benefit of application for fair 
was in a worse position than the lease-| rent. Assuming, however, that the 
holder who was evicted before the passing | language adopted by the Government 
of that Act. There was no way out of | was not the most apt, it would be beyond 
the awful bog into which the Committee | his powers, in the midst of such a dis- 
had got with reference to this section | cussion, with suggestions being made all 





except by saying that the order of the | round, to draft on the spur of the moment 
Arbitrators should specify the status into! a new clause which should be satisfac- 


Mr. Bodkin 
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tory. But there would be opportunities 
of dealing with the point in another 
place, and before that time arrived the 
Government would reconsider the matter. 
He presumed that the intention of hon. 
Members opposite and of the Government 
was exactly the same—namely, to give 
the best possible form to the clause. He 
must deprecate any attempt to redraft 
the clause now, and he hoped, after what 
he had said, no further Amendments to 
it would be moved. 

Sir R. T. REID said, he thought that 
in the circumstances it would “be better 
not to insert the word “now,” and he 
would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. J. Morey, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 1, page 2, line 23, leave out 
“such a tenancy,” and insert “a tenancy 
of the same kind as the tenancy deter- 
mined.” 


_ Clause 4, page 4, line 20, after “ hold- 
ing,” insert “or the inability of the 
petitioner to acquire seed.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
24, after the word “ Act,” to insert the 
words— 

* Where the new tenant objects to an order 
for reinstatement the Arbitrators may, upon all 
claims on the holding being renounced by the 
former tenant, award to him, out of the moneys 
at their disposal for the purposes of this Act, 
such sums as they deem reasonable, not exceed- 
ing the sums which in their opaicn, might have 
been payable out of the said funds in respect of 
the said holding if the order for reinstatement 
had been made.” —(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY moved to amend 
the Amendment by inserting, after the 
word “reinstatement ” in the first line, the 
words “or the former tenant agrees to 
accept a sum in lieu of reinstatement.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
restore social peace in Ireland. There 
were not many cases of the kind he 
sought to meet by his Amendment, but 
there might be a few, in which the former 
tenant might have set up in business ata 
considerable distance from the holding, 
have formed new relations, and might be 
willing to give up the goodwill of the 
holding on receiving a certain sum. 
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Something ought to be given to a former 
tenant for his goodwill even if he was 
not anxious to return to his old holding. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, after the word 
* reinstatement,” to insert the words “ or 
the former tenant to accept a sum 
in lieu of reinstatement."—(Mr. T. M. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
new clause brought forward by the Chiet 
Secretary fell far short of the case which 
had been made out in Committee when 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) was 
withdrawn. In the clause as it stood the 
old tenant would not be entitled to any 
compensation unless he presented a peti- 
tion. Did the Government intend to 





drive the old tenant into presenting a 
| petition where there was a new tenant 
/on the farm? Why should not the old 
| tenant have his grant just as well where 
the landlord was in occupation as where 
there was a new tenant in occupation ? 
His improvements and tenant-right ex- 
isted in the one case just as much as in 
the other, and he had as good a claim in 
the one case as in the other. He would 
suggest that the tenant should be com- 
pensated where there was no new tenant 
in occupation, and where the landlord 
himself objected, just as much as if a 
| new tenant was actually in occupation. 

| Mr. HARRINGTON said, he must 
confess that he could not see his way to 
supporting the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member, because he believed 
it would be productive of much mischief. 
The sum which was to be placed at the 
| disposal of the Arbitrators was limited in 
‘amount. The suggestion now was that 
collusion should take place between the 
new tenant or the man who had grabbed 
the farm and the former tenant who did 
not wish to return to his farm, and that 
they should make a bargain to draw a 
certain amount from public funds. The 
money should be husbanded as much as 
possible in order that pressing cases 
might be dealt with satisfactorily. The 
cases of former tenants who practi- 
cally relinquished their claims to their 
old farms, who failed to present petitions, 
and who had started in business in new 
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localities, could uot be very pressing. 
He must oppose the Amendment. 

Sir R. T. REID was understood to 
say that the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment was intended to benefit former 
tenants who were anxious to be rein- 
stated but whose wishes were frustrated 
by the opposition of, the tenants in 
possession. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry asked why the same benefit was 
not to be given to a former tenant of a 
holding of which the landlord remained 
in occupation. The reason was that 
where the landlord was in occupation the 
Arbitrators might in their discretion 
compel him to surrender the farm. 
In such cases, therefore, there was no 
reason for giving the tenant anything 
in the nature of a compassionate allow- 
ance. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does it not seem 
rather hard that in some cases where the 
landlord is in occupation of the farm the 
former tenant can neither get back nor 
get compensation ? 

Sm R. T. REID said, it must be 
remembered that the Arbitrators would 
exercise discretion. In all deserving 
cases he trusted that they would make 
orders for reinstatement. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
would extend the benefit of his right hon. 
Friend’s Amendment to former tenants 
who did not think proper to take any 
preliminary steps for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the occupying 
tenants were willing to go out or not. 
The purpose of this Bill, however, was 
not to provide compensation for people 
who could go back to their holdings but 
refrained from doing so, or who were not 
prepared to appear before the Arbitrators. 
Under the proposal of the hon. Member 
a tenant who had been evicted 10 years 
ago who had got over his misfortunes, 
and was engaged in other business, might 
come back and put in a claim for com- 
pensation. The fund available under 
the Bill was a limited one, and it was 
absolutely necessary to expend it with 
some regard to economy. If the Go- 
vernment were to accept an Amendment 
of this character it would drain resources 
which might be most precious for the 
purpose of restoring tenants who were 
really anxious to get back to their hold- 
ings. If the resources had been unlimited 
they might then have been able to be 
lavish and generous all round. Although 


Mr. Harrington 
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the sum was supposed to be sufficient, it 
was still limited in amount, and if was 
all the more n » therefore, that 
they should be careful how they ex- 
pended it. Hon. Members for Ireland 
had put suggestions on the Paper which 
had resulted in the new clauses of the 
Government being put down, ‘and he 
felt the Government had gone as far as 
they possibly could in the direction in- 
dicated by those suggestions. it 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he desired to 
move another Amendment to the clause. 
It was after the word “ reinstatement,” 
to insert the words 
“or where the Arbitrators, after hearing the 
parties under Section 1 of this Act, dismiss 
a petition for reinstatement.” 

He could not for a moment admit that 
the evicted tenant bad a worse claim for 
compensation or was less in need of it 
where there was no new tenant in pés- 
session than where there was a new tenant, 
The evicted tenant had suffered the same 
hardship and lost the same property 
in each case. The tenant owned the 
buildings and other improvements on the 
farm; he owned the tenant-right and 
he had lost his improvements and his 
tenant-right by the fact of his eviction. 
This tenant was equally penniless with 
the tenant who was replaced by a new 
tenant. The position of the two was in 
no respect dissimilar, and both were 
equally in need of help. He could not, 
therefore, admit that the circumstances 
that where there was a new tenant in 





the farm should be decisive against 
|him. They had already provided that 
| where there was a new tenant who de- 
| clined to let the old tenant get back the 
‘old tenant might get a farm in some 
| other locality, but they had declined to 
make any provision for the tenant where 
the farm was. in possession of the land- 
lord. They were now determined to 
give him no compensation whatever, 
when they decided that the landlord was 
to hold the farm. The Solicitor General 
had ignored the suggestion that the 
| Arbitrators might refuse to reinstate the 
tenant for some cause not reflecting on 
the tenant in the least degree. The 
landlord might say be had made improve- 
ments ; that he was not willing to sur- 
| render the farm ; that he had converted 
| it into a home farm, and any one of these 
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reasons might operate to indue@ the 
Arbitrators to refuse the order of rein- 
statement. Could it be suggested in such 
acase that the Arbitrators ought not to 
have power to make some compensation 
in cases where they would not make an 
order for reinstatement for reasons 

nal to the landlord and not personal 
to the tenant ? In such a ease the tenant 
would neither have a chance of getting a 
single acre of land elsewhere or a single 
farthing of compensation. He would 
urge the Government not to ignore such 
eases, but to make provision that a tenant 
in such circumstances might receive 
some compensation. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, after the word 
“reinstatement,” to insert the words— 
“or where the Arbitrators, after hearing the 


parties under Section 1 of this Act, dismiss a 
petition for reinstatement.” —(Wr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment,” 


Mr. BODKIN desired to suggest one 
answer to the difficulty which had been 
pointed ont by the Solicitor General. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that in one case there was compul- 
sion, and in the other there was none ; 
that in one case the tribunal was power- 
less to let a man go back into his holding, 
and in the other case, that though it was 
in their power to admit him, they decided 
not to do so, and that in making such a 
decision, the Arbitrators had in effect 
decided it was not a meritorious case. 
The hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had met that point, and had shown 
that there were mauy such meritorious 
eases. They were not asking that there 
should be any compulsion put upon the 
tribunal to give compensation, but the 
same tribunal had had all the cases before 
it, it had knowledge of all the cireum- 
stances, and knew whether the tenant’s 
claim was meritorious or not, and it 
would be only where the tribunal decided 
that the tenant’s claim was in itself meri- 
torious that it would be likely to put this 
compensation clause in force. 

Sir R. T. REID said, it was distaste- 
ful to him in a Bill which related to 
Ireland and-to Irish affairs not to be able 
to accept the Amendment suggested by 
the Irish Members. He knew perfectly 
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well they were more conversant with 
Irish affairs than he himself or his 
friends who sat beside him, but he 
would ask hon.’ Members to be good 
enough to remember that the Govern« 
ment was limited by considerations of 
economy ; they could not make the money 
go any farther than it would go, and 
what they had got to do was to deal 
with the £250,000 to the best advantage. 
He thought they had endeavoured to do 
so within the Bill as originally laid 
down. In this particular Amendment 
they had gone somewhat beyond the 
original scope of the Bill for the pur- 
pose of complying as far as possible 
with the valuable suggestions of hon. 
Members. And now the question arose 
whether, having gone one step, they: 
should not go another step. Hethought 
if the Amendment were adopted it 
would not apply. to one case in @ 
hundred. 

Mr. SEXTON: Very well; if there 
was only one case out of a hundred it 
would not cost so much money. 

Sir R. T. REID said, he thought that 
the provisions which the Government 
proposed would be found to deal satis- 
factorily with the question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY thought it would 
be possible to overcome the Solicitor 
General’s argument as to economy being 
necessary by the use of the words— 

“Such cases to be dealt with if there should 
be any surplus money.” 

Let economy be practised, and then if 
any money was left it could be used as 
proposed in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Kerry. Undoubtedly 
there would be cases to be met such as 
that put forward by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. Car- 
son), who had instanced the case of a 
landlady who had spent a considerable 
sum of money on an evicted holding, and 
asked in such a case would the Arbi- 
trators make an order for the reinstate- 
ment of the old tenant? Probably they 
would not; but would that be any reason 
why an evicted tenant who had been 
evicted for a year’s rent should get 
nothing at all? The state of the law 
was wholly inequitable. It was English 
law, and English law wholly, that a man 
should lose his whole possessions because 
of one year’s arrear of rent. The tenant 
had a much larger property in the 
holding than a year’s rent. It might be 
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that he had £1,000 worth of property 
in his farm and the year’s rent might be 
only £100. He might not be able to pay 
that ; and under the conditions of English 
law, if he was not able to pay that at the 
proper time, he lost the whole of the 
£1,000 he had invested in the holding. 
It was very like the English view of 
Limited Liability Company law, and 
they were introducing that view to cases 
of land tenure where it was not appli- 
cable. In the old Land League days 
men were evicted for half a year’s rent. 
Was the tenant who was evicted in such 
circumstances to get no compensation 
at all because the landlord had spent a 
sum of money on the holding which 
prevented the Arbitrators from making a 
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hon. Member, as it would leave the sum 
to be awarded to the old tenant without 
limit. That would undoubtedly be the 
interpretation put upon it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY did not like to 
press the matter again, but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had interpreted the 
Amendment in a sense which he had no 
wish to put upon it. He wished to give 
a certain elasticity to the words and a 
diseretion to the Arbitrators. He trusted 
the Government would not tie them 
down to a hard-and-fast sum. 

Sir J. RIGBY repeated that the 
Amendment could not be accepted. 


Question put, and agreed to. 





Mr. 


SEXTON movei a_ further 





reinstatement order? It seemed to him | Amendment to the Amendment of the 
that such a tenant ought to get com-| Chief Secretary by omitting the words 
pensation, and he thought the Govern- | “out of the said fund.” The Bill pro- 
ment should accept the Amendment. , Vided for payment of a sum not ex- 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the clause now | ceeding two years’ rent. If payment was 
being introduced by the Government had to be made out of the fund he was afraid 
been drafted in order to meet the cases | that under the Chief Secretary’s Amend- 
where it was thought possible there ment as it stood the old tenant might 
might be some hardship. They had get nothing. It was in the hands of the 
tried to make the conditions as liberal as Arbitrators to award two years’ rent, and 


the circumstances would allow. They 
had met the case as far as the limited 
means at their disposal would permit 
them, and he would, therefore, suggest 
that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn. 


Question put. 
The Committee 


53; Noes 
210.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY moved an Amend- 
ment to the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary, at the end of Clause 4, to sub- 
stitute, after the words “such sums as 
they deem _ reasonable,” the words 


divided : — Ayes 
97.—(Division List, No. 


“having regard to,” instead of “not. 


exceeding.” He said, though a small 
alteration, it was important for the proper 
working of the clause. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 4, to leave out the 
words “not exceeding,” and insert the 
words “ having regard to."—(Mr. T. M. 
Healy.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 


the tenant would only have to pay one, 
so that if the award was £100 the fund 
would only pay £50. The new tenant 
and the landlord would have to get twice 
as much as the old tenant would get. 
The sum total would not be very large in 
these cases, but something should be 
done where the old tenant was kept out 
_ by the refusal of the new tenant to let 
him in, and certainly as much should be 
paid to the old tenant as they would pay 
to the new tenant and landlord. Several 
Amendments to this effect had been 
already proposed, and as this was the 
_last he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
l would regard it with more consideration, 
Amendment proposed to the proposed 
_Amendment, in line 5, to leave out the 
words “out of the said funds.”—(Mr. 
| Sexton.) 
Question proposed, “That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 
| proposed Amendment.” 


" | Sir R. T. REID said, the objection to 


‘the Amendment was that if it were 
|accepted the fund, in case of the new 


‘not exceeding’ stand part of the pro- | tenant objecting to an order for rein- 


posed Amendment.” 


statement, might have to bear a greater 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Amendment | burden than if the old tenant were rein- 


could not be accepted as proposed by the | stated. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


That would be the effect if he 
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rightly understood the Amendment. The 
Arbitrators might award such sum as 
they thought fit not exceeding the sum 
which they considered might have been 

yable in respect of the whole interest, 
and the fund under this new section would 
have to bear a larger burden. That 
was what it came to. It was not 
easy to make such an alteration 
without destroying the object of the 
clause. Probably the hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Amendment, as he 
would no doubt see that the clause 
would meet his views. 


Mr. HARRINGTON said, that the 
compensation payable to the old tenant 
ought to be contributed to both by the 
landlord and by the new tenant who was 
in possession of the old tenant’s holding, 
and not only out of the fund to be provided 
under this Bill. As to that, there could 
be no dispute either in the case of the 
new tenant who was, even to some 
extent, in possession of the holding, or in 
the case of the landlord, who, by in- 
creased rent or otherwise, would gain an 
advantage. He would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that if he was only 
going to offer to the former tenant the 
very inadequate provision in the shape of 
compensation given by this Bill, he would 
leave the question unsettled as far as the 
man himself was concerned, and also in 
the public opinion of the district. It 
would be thought that he had not received 
compensation for his interest in the hold- 
ing. His hon. Friend had endeavoured 
to introduce an Amendment with the 
consent of the Government that the 
Arbitrators should consider the whole 
equity of the case, and decide what sum 
should be contributed by the new tenant 
in possession of the former tenant-right, 
and what contribution should be made by 
the landlord. That was a matter where 
considerations of economy would not 
come in. A wide discretion was left to the 
Arbitrators, and it was only fair and 
reasonable that the new tenant and the 
landlord should themselves make some 
contribution, and by so doing have the 
means of coming to a friendly settlement 
with the old tenant, by giving him com- 
pensation for what he had lost. It was 
only by such means that a settlement 
could be arrived at. 


Mr. BODKIN said, the question to 
be considered was. whether the evicted 
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tenant was not entitled under the morali- 
ties and necessities of the case to get as 
much money as it was proposed to 
allot to the new tenant and to the land- 
lord. All they asked was that the old 
tenants should be treated in the same 
spirit, and that the money awarded to 
them under the Bill should be really 
assured, It was for that reason that this 
proposal was made for securing the com- 
pensation, for it would be a matter of 
compensation in a great many cases. 
Their case in common was that no com- 
pensation which could be given from the 
general fund would be of much value to 
the tenant. He asked the Government 


|to make this small cuncession on the 


ground that the old tenants should have 
the same consideration as the new 
tenants. 

Sm J. RIGBY said, the point had 
been already discussed on previous pro- 
posals, and the Amendment could not be 
accepted. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.) 
moved to amend the Chief Secretary’s 
Amendment by adding at the end the 
words— 

“ And such further sums payable by the land- 

lord and the new tenant as then find the differ- 
ence between the former sums and the market 
value of the holding.” 
He thought the Government would not 
object to this, as the money was proposed 
to be paid not out of the sum voted by 
Parliament, but out of the money found 
by the landlord and new tenant. He 
would give an instance of what was in- 
tended. In 1885 the tenant was evicted 
for a single year’s rent, and had been 
eight years out of his holding. His 
land had been grabbed within the last 
year, yet if the new tenant refused his 
consent, under the Bill the man would 
lose all right in the holding in which ine 
had a considerable property, and the 
grabber have to pay nothing for 
the valuable interest he acquired. In 
those circumstances it was only fuir 
that against both the new tenant himself 
and his landlord, who had derived very 
substantial benefit, compensation should 
be awarded not exceeding the market 
value of the holding: If this Amend- 
ment were not inserted a very serious 
difficulty might turn out in working the 
Act. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed | 


for the Government fairly, or, he 


Amendment, at the end thereof, to add | almost say, equitably, towards the Honge 


the words— 

“ And such further sums payable by the land- 
lord and new tenant as they would find to be 
the difference between such former sums and 
the market value of the holding previous to the 
evictions.” —( Mr. Hayden.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. HARRINGTON said, this was 
practically the same Amendment as that 
upon which he addressed the House, and 
received a promise at an earlier stage 
that it would have favourable considera- 
tion. The great difficulty which the 
House had to deal with lay in the fact that 
there was no adequate compensation 
provided in cases where new tenants were 
in possession. He asked the English 
Members of the House to, consider the 
peculiarities of the land system in Ire- 
land, where it was not strictly the case of 
landlord and tenant as in this country, but 
was practically the case of two men in 
partnership, each having an undivided 
moiety of the holding, A, tenant, the 
value of whose holding had been fixed 
by the Land Commission at £500, might 
have been evicted for one year’s judicially 
fixed rent of £50. How, in such cireum- 
stances, were the Government to uphold 
a policy of this kind, and how were they 
to devise an equitable scheme if they 
would not compel the landlord and the 
new tenant in possession to contribute 
compensation for the man’s tenant right ? 
The Government were not going to give 
him a penny of compensation as far as 
the new tenant was concerned, The 
present proposal would not impose any 
new burden on the State, and did not 
introduce any new principle which was 
not already to be found in all the Irish 
Land Acts—namely, the right to go to 
the Court, and obtain compensation. If 
the former tenant had a valuable interest 
in the holding, it was a grievous hard- 
ship to allow the new tenant, who. was 
now in possession, to enjoy the benefit of 
that interest for nothing at all, without 
making him contribute one penny, and 
only to award to the former tenant 'the 
very inadequate compensation afforded 
by the Bill, 

Sir R, T. REID said, he was. very 
sorry the Government could not aceept 
the Amendment. He would ask any 


hon. Member whether it would be possible 





of Commons, to accept au Amendment of 
this character. It was perfectly true 
that the spirit of the Irish Pond Acts was 
that although the tenant might be dis- 
possessed for a particular reason he was 
to be recouped the value of his holding 
in one way or another. That principle 
had been adopted in the more recent 
Trish, land legislation, The; Bill pro- 
posed reinstatement, and the hon, Gen- 
tleman proposed that, where the Bill 
itself admitted to the old tenant the 
option of not being reinstated, a pecuniary 
penalty should be awarded to‘him. This 
would be imposing on the new tenant 
compulsion, by ordering tlie payment by 
him of a sum of money. He was certain 
that this would be admitted to be entirely 
contrary to the principle upon which the 
Bill had been argued throughout from 
the Government Benches. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that every 
one on the Irish Benches was under the 
impression that the present Amendment 
was, in substance, accepted by the Go- 
vernment on a former occasion. 

Sim R. T. REID said, that was not, in 
fact, the case. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) 
desired to add to what his hon. Friend 
had stated, that an Amendment proposed 
in Committee had been withdrawn on 
the understanding that something of the 
kind would be considered on Report— 
that the Government would consider 
whether it was not possible for them to 
bring forward a clause embodying this 
proposal. 

Sir R. T. REID said, that he was able 
to correct the hon, Gentleman’s recollec- 
tion, as he was present the whole time. 

Mr. J. REDMOND : So was I. 

Str R. T. REID said, he certain! 
never understood his right hon. Frien 
to say that he would adopt that prin- 
ciple. ) 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, the right 
hon. Gentleman certainly said he would 
consider it. 

Sm R. T, REID thought the bon. 
Member would see that his right hon. 
Friend had felt, after consideration, that 
it would not be right in accordance with 
the principle of this Bill to accept the 
Amendment. His right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary assured bim that he had 
expressly refused to give any pledge on 
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the subject. Hon. Gentlemen would, he 
thought, see that it would not be right 
to accept the Amendment before the 
House. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green) said, that his recollection tallied 
with that of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Waterford. If the Go- 
vernment accepted the Amendment they 
would be going a long way towards the 
completion of their own work, by 
assuaging the bitterness of feeling which 
threatened law and order in Ireland as 
long as these men remained evicted in the | 
neighbourhood of their former holdings. | 
By giving the evicted tenant, who re- | 
mained near his farm, no means of | 
migrating they bound him to the 
place where, according to the theory 
of the Government, his presence was | 
most objectionable and a_ standing | 
menace to the peace of /the| 
country. But by aceepting the Amend- 
ment the Government would assuage a 
great deal of the bitterness which would | 
be aroused in regard to the new tenant | 
who would not give up the farm, by | 
enabling the old tenant to go out of the 
district. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Government, in the interest of the success 
of their policy with regard to the evicted 
tevants, to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN said, he moved a) 
similar Amendment in Committee on 
Thursday, but withdrew it on a promise | 
from the Chief Secretary that it would | 
be favourably considered before Report. | 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he stated ex- 
plicitly on that occasion that the Go-| 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Nationalist 
Members could not, by any action of | 
theirs, suffer it to be supposed that they | 
consented to the transfer of the property | 
of the evicted tenants either to the land- 
lords or the new tenants. The evicted 
tenants owed, on the average, two or three 
years’ rent. By reason of their eviction 
they lost, and either the landlords or the 
new tenants had appropriated, property 
valued from 10 or J2 to 20 years’ pur- 
chase of the land. That property once 
legally belonged to the evicted tenant ; 
it still in equity belonged to him; and 
the Nationalist Members could not allow 
it to be supposed that by any arrange- 
ment under the law the or new 
tenant should be placed in a better posi- 
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tion with regard to the transfer of that 
property than they were at the present 
moment. (Recognising ‘the equity of 
the Amendment—though, perhaps, it 
was not in the best form—if the right 
hon. Gentleman went to a Division he 
would feel bound to support him. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 52 ; Noes 
94.—(Division List, No. 211.) 


Words inserted. 


On Motion of Mr. J. Mortey, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 45, line 25, leave out “shall,” and 
insert * may.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
25, after the word “employ,” to insert 
the words “such of the.”—(Mr. J. 
Morley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr, T. M. HEALY said, the Chief 
Secretary had promised to insert words 
which would cover the value -of the 
County Courts, as well as the valuers of 
the Land Commission. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, there were no 
County Court valuers as such, All the 
valners were valuers of the Land Com- 
mission. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the valuers em- 
ployed by the County Courts were 
selected from a list supplied by the Land 
Corhmission. The Land Commission had 
no more to do with those valuers than to 
put them on the list. They were selected 
by the Judges of the County Courts ; 
and it was extremely doubtful that the 
words would cover the case of those 
County Court valuers. 

Mr, J. MORLEY said, he thought 
there could be no question that they were 
not valuers of the County Courts, but 
valuers of the Land Commission; and 
the words he proposed were the best 
words he could devise to carry out his 
undertaking to his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

On Motion of Mr. J. Moriey, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :-— 
Page 5, line 25, after ** Commission,” 
insert “as they think fit.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY proposed an 
Amendment in Clause 8, providing that a 
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holding sub-let or sub-divided at the time 
the tenancy was determined shall not be 
excluded under the Act. The Govern- 
ment had provided in the Bill that the 
words holding and tenancy and fair rent 
should have the same meaning as in the 
Act of 1881, This Amendment simply 
provided that sub-letting should not be a 
bar to reinstatement, and he could. see no 
reason why the Government should not 
accept it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 15, after “1881,” to insert the 
words— 

“ Provided that the fact that a holding was 
sub-let or sub-divided at the time the tenancy 
was determined, shall not be held to be an 


objection to a petition or an order under this 
Act.” —( Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. T. REID thought the Amend- 
ment wholly unnecessary, The point was 
whether sub-tenancies existing upon a 
holding at the time the tenancy was 
determined would prevent the holding 
from being one to which the Act would 
be applicable. He thought the opening 
words of the Act, which provided that 
the Act should apply to any holding 
whether agricultural or pastoral, or partly 
agricultural and partly pastoral, were 
amply sufficient to cover the point raised, 
and he hoped his hon, and learned 
Friend would not press the Amendment. 


Mr. SEXTON said, no doubt the pro- 
vision sought to be introduced by the 
Amendment was already in the Bill, but 
the insertion of the Amendment would 
make it clearer and the administration of 
the Act on the point more certain. The 
difficulty would not arise as to whether a 
holding was pastoral or otherwise ; but 
when the question of the fixing of 
a fair rent came to be considered, 
of course, as it was not proposed 
now to alter the law with regard to 
the right of a tenant to have a fair rent 
fixed, the tenant could not get a fair rent 
unless he was entitled; but lest any 
doubt might arise as to the admissibility 
of a holding because sub-letting existed, 
he thought it would be well if the 
Amendment were inserted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he could not 
agree with the Solicitor General’s view 
on this point. He was familiar with the 
law in relation to this matter, and he 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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was of opinion that if the Amendment 
were not inserted there would. be a blot 
in the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Schedule. 


Mr, T. M. HEALY pointed out the 
Schedule did not incorporate Seetion 59 
of the Act of 1870, and he moved to in- 
sert this section. 


Amendment agreed to; Bill to be 
read the third time To-morrow. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL.—(No. 124.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress, 3rd August.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, after the word “ shall,” to insert the 
words “ half-yearly."—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘ half-yearly ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not 
know whether or not the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board accepted this Amend- 
ment, which would, he ‘thought, make 
the clause somewhat clearer. 

Tut PRESIDENT or tos LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Snaw- 
LerevRE, Bradford, Central) said, he did 
not think the Amendment at all neces- 
sary. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 


Page 1, line 17, leave out from the beginning 
to “that,” in line 21, and insert— 

“The grant due from that one-half of the 
fund to each parish shall be determined by 
three Arbitrators to be appointed by the Local 
Government Board, who shall apportion the 
amount of half the Equalisation Fund among 
the sanitary districts, 

In making such apportionment the Arbitra- 
tors shall have regard to the following con- 
siderations :— 

(a) the population of each district ; 

(b) the rate in the pound required in each 
district in order to provide the amount 
expended in each district for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned ; 

(c) such other matters as are in the opinion 
of the Arbitrators necessary to be con- 
sidered ‘in order to enable them to carry 
out’ the object of this Act. 
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Where:a sanitary district rises two or 
more parishes, the Arbitrators shall divide the 
grant due among those parishes, and in making 
such division shall have regard to the same con- 
siderations as are mentioned in the preceding 
sub-section with reference to apportionment, 

Provided nevertheless that.” 

He was aware that this Amendment was 
no longer in Order, the Committee 
having decided that the London County 
Council should determine the grant due 
in some form or another. As the Bill 
stood, the proportion of the distribution 
was @ mere matter of arithmetic, as the 
authorities were directed to apportion 
the fund on the basis of population. 
The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that the grant should be deter- 
mined not in proportion to population, 
but in such proportion as might be fixed 
by three Arbitrators to be appointed by 
the Local Government Board. No doubt 
the population plan was a rough-and- 
ready method, which might, in the 
majority of cases, be found to work out 
with more or less fairness. But there were 
a few parishes in which it was certain, at 
any rate, that under this plan injustice 
would be done. He submitted that as it 
could be shown that in one case, at least, 
the theory failed to secure justice, that 
was primd facie evidence that the theory 
itself was faulty, and should not, there- 
fore, be adopted by the Government as 
the basis on which the fund was to be 
distributed. In support of this argument, 
he would remind the Committee that for 
many years the corpuscular theory of 
light was accepted, but it was subse- 
quently discovered that one fact would 
not fit in with the others, so that the 
whole theory was discarded as unsound. 
In the same way in regard to equalisation, 
if it broke down in one parish, or inflicted 
injustice, it showed that after all they 
had not got hold of the right theory. 
One important factor in dealing with 
equalisation had been left untouched by 
the Government. In the distribution of 
the fund no regard whatever was paid to 
the different needs and requirements of 
the parishes that were to receive it. That 
lay at the root of the whole thing. If 
the population proportion worked out 
without doing injustice it would not 
much ‘matter, even if it were not 
absolutely correct ; but if it was not 
correct, they must find out the 
cause, If they were going to equalise the 
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rates, they must take into account what 
the existing rates were in any parish or 
district, for they would be distinctly the 
measure of its requirements. They must 
take the various factors into considera- 
tion and work out a formula which would 
have the effeet of introducing them. No 
one on the other side had suggested such 
a formula. They did not intend to do so. 
Then he ventured to suggest that the 
only way of distributing the money so as 
to bring about an equalisation of rates in 
the several districts was to leave the 
matter in the hands of Arbitrators to be 
appointed by the Local Government 
Board. That was the suggestion he put 
before the Committee to-night. Anyone 
who read the Amendment as it originally 
stood would see that one of the factors he 
proposed the Arbitrators should consider 
was population. The next factor was one 
which obviously should he brought in— 
namely, the rate in the £1 required in 
each district in order to provide the 
amount expended in each district for the 
purposes of the Act. Then, if justice was 
to be done, they must bring into aecount 
other factors which could not be 
enumerated in the Bill without leading 
to great complexity, but which, in the 
opinion of the Arbitrators, it might be 
necessary to consider, and which every 
sensible man who made such an appor- 
tionment would consider. One was the 
question of compounding, which made 
the rates appear in some parishes ls. in 
the £1 higher than they actually were. 
If they were going to equalise, they must 
start not with the nominal rate as it 
appeared in each parish, but with the 
actual amount. As he had said over and 
over again, to decide the question of 
distribution on the mere basis of popula- 
tion could not possibly meet the justice of 
the case. It had been shown, and 
— admitted, that, taking the 

sis of population in the case of Ken- 
sington and Islington, the principle of the 
Bill broke down. But there were far 
worse cases than that. St. George’s-in- 
the-East and Bermondsey were both poor 
districts. The rates in the former parish 
were 5s. 5d. in the £1, and in the latter 
7s. 4d., a difference of Is. lld. What 
would. happen under the Bill? The 
district which had the lowest rate would 
get a reduction of 5 3-10d. in the £1, 
whilst Bermondsey would get a reduction 
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of only 3 3-10d. Obviously, therefore, 
the principle broke down, and instead of 
equalising the rates it would make them 
more unequal, giving the est parish 
and the one with the highest rate the 
least amount of relief. If the House 
was to be content to pass these things 
by thinking it too late to discuss 
them, and that they should be content 
with the extremely rough test of popu- 
lation, so be it; it was not worth while 
to bother any more; but it was obvious 
that the principle of the Bill was not a 
sound principle. ‘Though the right hon. 
Gentleman said, with some confidence, 
that on the whole the parishes that ought 
to receive would receive, and the parishes 
that ought to pay would pay, he had 
shown that the parishes which ought to 
receive most did not receive most. He 
would take the cases of St. George’s, 
Southwark, and Bethnal Green, where 
the rates for 1892-3 were almost precisely 
equal, in the former parish being 6s. 7d. 
and in the latter 6s, 6jd. in the £1. 
These two parishes were practically 
equal in their rates and in their poverty, 
and yet the Bill proposed to give to St. 
George’s 4 2-10d., and to Bethnal Green 
8 4-10d., or nearly double. Obviously 
that was not equalisation. It might be 
said, “But Bethnal Green is probably 
a poorer parish than St. George’s, South- 
wark.” That was no answer to the 
argument, because what they had to look 
at was the burden on the individual in 
each parish. Take a man living in a£20 
house in St. George’s, Southwark, and 
another in Bethnal Green. They were 
both, probably, of equal capacity to bear 
the burden, and if they were to equalise 
they ought, as far as possible, to make 
the burdens equal. Therefore, when 
they considered that the burdens were 
to measured in that way, and they were 
to have regard to persons equally rated 
with an equal capacity to bear the bur- 
den, it would be seen that to give one 
parish twice the relief of the other was 
not equalisation. If they were to do 
even rough justice the system proposed 
by the Government should not be adopted. 
He considered the best way to carry out 
a plau of equalisation was to allow the 
work of apportionment to be done by 
Arbitrators, who would have certain lines 
laid down on which they might proceed. 
The test of population was too rough if 
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the proportions of population remained 
the same between Census and Census— 
from 1891 to 1901 ; but it was obvious 
that in 10 years there would be vast 
shiftings of population, and that the 
inequalities whicb existed now were 
likely to be much more magnified at the 
end of the double quinquennial a. 
For that reason the test of population, 
rough and uncertain as it was now, would 
et worse and worse as time went. on. 
f his proposal were adopted the Arbi- 
trators would have regard to shifting 
population. For these reasons he ven- 
tured to move the Amendment, 


Amendment proposed, page I, line 
18, after the word “fund,” to insert the 
words— 

“In such proportion as may be fixed on by 
three Arbitrators to be appointed by the Local 
Government Board.”—(Mr. Bousfield.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that an 
analogous Amendment to this was dis- 
cussed on Friday night, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, stated on 
behalf of his friends that the proposal of 
submitting the whole question to three 
Arbitrators was one which they could 
not possibly accept. He did not think, 
therefore, that it was necessary for him 
to deal at length with the arguments of 
the hon. Member. It appeared to him 
that of all the alternatives suggested to 
that contained in the Bill this of leaving 
the matter to three Arbitrators was the 
very worst, because the Arbitrators were 
to determine absolutely at their own 
diseretion—— 

Mr. BOUSFIELD : The latter part 
of the Amendment is on the Paper. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I under- 
stood the hon. Member to say that he did 
not move the latter part. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD : I intend, if. this 
principle is accepted, to move the latter 
port of the Amendment which gives 

irections to the Arbitrators. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member intended to move the latter 
part of the Amendment at some: later 
stage. The Arbitrators were to act 
upon their own discretion subject to two 
or three directions which were not con- 
clusive. The Amendment was one the 
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Government could not possibly accept. 
He admitted there were some anomalies, 
but they were not theresult of the scheme. 
The parishes which would pay had an 
average rate of 5s. 14d., and the effect of 
the Bill would be to bring them up to 
a little beyond 5s. 4d., whereas the aver- 
age rates of the receiving parishes, which 
had been 6s, 3d., would be brought down 
to 6s. The difference between the two 
classes of parishes in the past had been 
ls. 1d., but in the future it would only 
be 7d. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right bon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) was very 
glad to quote his opinion, but he should 
only quote it as far as it had been given. 
The point on which he differed from the 
hon. Member (Mr. Bousfield) was as to 
the Arbitrators. Beyond that he thought 
there was more force in the principle on 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
justify equalisation than there was in the 
principle of the Bill. The hon. Member 
proposed— 

“In making such apportionment the Arbi- 

trators shall have regard to the following con- 
siderations :—(a) the population of each district; 
(b) the rate in the pound required in each 
district in order to provide the amount 
expended in each district for the purposes here- 
inafter mentioned.” 
That was a legitimate test and standard 
to apply. The difficulty they on the 
Opposition side of the House had to 
encounter in amending the Bill was want 
of information from the Government. On 
that point he might have more to say as 
different Amendments came before them. 
Then the hon. Member proposed— 

“(c) Such other matters as are in the 
opinion of the Arbitrators necessary to be con- 
sidered in order to enable them to carry out the 
object of this Act.” 

He was sure what was in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s mind was the difficulty of finding 
a solution of the problem by any cut- 
and-dry method at all. The difficulty 
was to find the machinery to carry out 
the scheme, and with regard to this the 
Government had never attempted to 
meet the objections raised. The prin- 
ciples which had been laid down by his 
hon. and learned Friend ought to have 
found their way into the Bill, which in 
removing some anomalies created others. 
He trusted, however, that his hon. and 
learned Friend would not think it neces- 
sary to divide the Committee, because he 
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support the proposal for the appointment 
of three Arbitrators. The hon. and 
‘learned Member, however, had done 


good service in calling attention to the 
fact that they could not decide a ques- 
‘tion of this kind by population alone. 
*sir J. LUBBOCK said that, so far 
from the average being 4s. 10}4., it was 
something like in some cases 5s. 6d. in the 
£1. The average rate in the City, he was 
assured, was 5s. 2d., and not'4s. 6d. The 
Government had given them very little 
information, and what little they had 
given was utterly irreconcilable with the 
statements of the Government. It was 
an extraordinary thing that in connection 
with a Bill dealing with such an 
enormous sum of money the Government 
should give them so little information. 
The statements they had made were not 
only not borne out by the information 
hon. Members possessed, but were irre- 
coucilable with the facts laid before 
them. This was a most extraordinary 
mode of dealing with a very important 
question. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD desired to say 
that the argument drawn from averages 
failed when applied to a Bill of this sort, 
on which they were dealing ‘with par- 
ticular instances in order to equalise, 
Of course, they might take the rates of 
the. whole of London and. say, “ The 
average is so much in the £1,” but the 
object of equalisation was to pick out the 
high rates and the low ones and to try 
to equalise them. When the right hon, 
Gentleman said, “I average the half 
that pay and the half that receive,” he 
was leaving out the factors to which 
they must have regard. Take the half 
that received. The right hon. Gentle- 
man averaged it, but when they found 
that one parish received twice as much 
relief as another wey could not help 
thinking that the sc Rupme of equalisation 
was a bad, one, ith regard to the 
Amendment, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had not dealt with the principle of 
arbitration at all, but bad goue off on the 
details of the proposal. if the, principle 
had been accepted it would haye been 
easy to agree as to the details. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
I2 
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*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth), said, 
the object of the next Amendment whieh 
stood in his name was to secure that those 
parishes or sanitary districts whose rates 
last year were above the average should 
alone be recipients this year of the Equali- 
sation Fund. The avowed purpose of the 
Bill was to equalise rates, but if the Equali- 
sation Fund were devoted to sanitary pur- 
poses in districts in which the sanitary 
rates were below the average the measure 
failed to achieve its ostensible object. 
He submitted that the fund should go to 
those districts whose rates were above 
the average, and not to those whose rates 
were below it. He could not conceive on 
what ground this Amendment could be 
criticised. The arguments advanced 
against the Amendment he moved when 
the Bill was last before the House were 
certainly not applicable to this. Probably 
the plea of extravagance would be again 
put forward, but that could better be 
dealt with later on when they came to 
deal with thie question of controlling the 
expenditure of the money. At any rate, 
he could not imagine that any parish or 
sanitary district already overburdened 
with rates would have the effrontery to 
further force up its rates. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, after the words “ sanitary districts,” 
to insert the words— 

“ Whose total sanitary rates in the previous 
yearshall exceed the average sanitary rates of 
ali the parishes in London in that year, and in 
ay aya to the amounts properly expended 

y such sanitary districts in the previous year 
for sanitary purposes in excess of such average 
rate.” —( Mr. Kimber.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, there 
was but little difference between this 
Amendment and the one the hon. Mem- 
ber moved on the previous Friday night, 
and in his opinion the same arguments 
applied to both. The Amendment if 
carried would prove a direct incentive to 
extravagance, because a parish whose 
average rate was below the average would 
be tempted to raise that rate in order to 
share in the Equalisation Fund. He 
therefore asked the House to reject the 
Amendment. 

Captains NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said, the right hon, Gen- 
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mind the fact that the great object of the 
Bill was to improve the sanitation of 
London, and that the Amendment tended 
in that direction by securing that the 
fund should be applied to sanitary pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, on a point of 
Order, asked if the Amendment before 
the House were negatived it would 
preclude debate on that of the right 
hon Baronet’s, the Member for Lon- 
don University, which sought to secure 
the addition of the following words :— 

“ Provided always that, unless the rates ina 
sanitary district shall on the ave of the 
last three years have exceeded or fallen short 
of the average rate (hereinafter defined) by at 
least 6d. in the £1, such district and the 
parishes therein shall not be liable to contribute, 
or entitled to receive, any sum to or from the 
Equalisation Fund for the year?” - 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; I think 
not. 

Mr. KIMBER: Then I will ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
North Islington, I beg to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 18, to leave out from the word “ dis- 
tricts,” to end of sub-section (4) and 
insert— 

“ At their discretion with a view to equalise 
as far as possible the burden of local taxation 
in different parts of London, having regard 
nevertheless to the following  considera- 
tions :— 

(a) The amount of the local rates in 
each individual parish in_ relation 
to the average rates for the whole of 
London ; 

(b) The circumstances of the local rates in 
each parish, and whether they are espe- 
cially high on account of some expendi- 
ture specially local and beneficial mainly 
to the individual parish ; 

(c) The relative number of ratepayers 
rated at £20 and under, excluding com- 
pound householders ; 

(da) The efficiency with which the rates are 
collected in the parish ; 

(e) The economy with which the rates are 
administered in the parish ; 

(f) The sanitary condition of the parish 
and the increased sanitary efficiency of 
the parish produced from year to year by 
the Equalisation Fund granted to that 
parish.” —(Captain Naylor.Leyland.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 


‘in proportion to their population ’ stand 
part of the Clause.” ' 


Mr. BARTLEY said, his Amendment 
laid down that this 6d. rate—as it might 
be roughly called—should be collected 
and distributed by the London County 
Couneil on certain definite principles. He 
was not known to be a strong supporter 
of the London County Council; he 
should have preferred that this fund 
should be distributed by the Local 
Government Board; but looking at 
the matter from a ‘practical standpoint, 
and considering that they had got a 
London County Council established, it 
was reasonable that that body should 
have the distribution of the fund. He 
believed that if the administration of the 
fund were placed in the hands of the 
London County Council with definite 
prineiples—such as those in his Amend- 
ment—laid down for their guidance, 
they would administer it far fairly and 
more justly than it would be adminis- 
tered if any such haphazard mode, as a 
system of population—such as the Bill 
proposed—were adopted. He had gone 
with great attention and care into the 
way in which the Bill would work out, 
and he found that certain parishes would 
be very hardly hit, indeed; and although 
some of those parishes were small, it was 
no consolation to the individual, who was 
hardly pressed, that he belonged to a 
small parish. It had been his lot for 
many years to have to do with poorer 
persons in London ; and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the rates pressed as 
hard on what might be called the thriv- 
ing and well-to-do small men of the 
richer districts as on any persons in 
any other part of the Metropolis. He 
candidly admitted that he was unable to 
invent any system of distributing this 
money which would do equal jus- 
tice to all the parishes. If a large sum 
of money were pressed on Islington, 
which he represented in the House, 
Islington, naturally, would be glad to 
accept it; but looking at London as a 
whole, there was no doubt that if there 
was a fair system—allowing for the good 
administration of the local affairs of Is- 
lington, which would fairly give them a 
lower rate than many other parishes—it 
was not reasonable that some other parish 
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should pay them a large sum of money. 
He had always been a supporter of some 
fair system of the equalisation of rates ; 
and he had always held that the present 
system was not fair. He was sorry that 
the Government hail not accepted the 
Amendment which would confine this 
fund to the sanitary improvement of 
London, for if that had been done a great 
deal of the difficulty ‘in connection with 
the Bill would have been got over. One 
of the great difficulties which those who 
desired to see London improved had to 
contend with was that population had a 
tendency to concentrate itself and become 
more dense in certain parts of London. 
In such parts as Bethnal Green and St. 
Giles, the very nature of the employ- 
ment to be obtained there—the manu- 
facture of small toys, for imstance— 
tended to make them more congested ; 
and as this Bill said to the parishes— 
**The more populous you are, the greater 
will be the benefit you will receive from 
this fund "—it would, of course, en- 
courage the further concentration of 
population in those already too crowded 
portion of the Metropolis. This was not 
a Party question in any sense—it was 
above Party ; and he thought it deplor- 
able that while one of the great evils 
which those who had the well-being of 
London at heart tried to get rid of, was 
the dense concentration of population in 
certain parts of London, this Bill should 
directly encourage that concentration. 
In parishes where the population was al- 
ready great, and which would get benefit 
from the Bill in the shape of reduced 
rates and reduced rents, the population 
would naturally have a tendency to hecome 
still more congested. He really thought, 
therefore, that the principle of the Bill, 
by which the fund was to be administered 
to the parishes according to their 
population was a very bad principle. 
His Amendment would hand over the 
administration of the fund to the London 
County Council, and lay down certain 
rules for their guidance. He could not 
see why the Government should oppose 
the Amendment. The London County 
Council was a body elected by the in- 
habitants of London; and although he 
had no great opinion of them, it seemed 
to him that if they were given some de- 
finite instructions—and he might say he 
was not unwilling to have his Amend- 
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-ment modified—they would make a more. 
just division of the fund than could 
possibly be done under the accidental, 
dangerous, and most disastrous system 
proposed by the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
Amendment came very strangely from 
the hon. Member, for on Friday the hon. 
Member was not p to concede 
to the London County Council even 
_ power of simply administering the 
und. . 

Mr. BARTLEY (interposing) said, 
he would very much rather that the 
Local Government Board should have 
the administration of the fund; but as 
his Amendment to that effect had not 
been accepted, he thought his present 
proposal was far better than the pro- 
posal in the Bill. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
was no answer to the argument. On 
Friday the hon. Member moved an 
Amendment which would deprive the 
London County Council of even the 
purely administrative duty of distributing 
the fund ; and he now moved an Amend- 
ment in a directly opposite sense, for he 
proposed to give to the London County 
Council the widest possible discretion in 
the distribution of the whole of the 6d. 
rate, amounting to £800,000 amongst the 
various parishes. It was true the hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to limit the dis- 
cretion of the London County Council 
by laying down certain principles. But 
these principles were not binding legally. 
There was no obligation at law on the 
part of the London County Couneil to 
take those conditions into consideration. 
The Amendment merely submitted those 
conditions to the London County Council. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think it 
right and reasonable to trust the London 
County Council with such a wide dis- 
cretion? Nothing he had said in the 
past would give one the impression that 
he was prepared to trust the County 
Council in this matter, and he did not 
think the County Council would at all 
desire to have such a wide discretion left 
to them. It would be a most difficult 
duty to undertake without raising 
difficuties and endless opposition in every 
part of the Metropolis. There was no 
indication of the way the duty was to be 
performed. Under the Amendment it 
would be possible for the County Council 
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to say that a 6d.-rate wg ethno nm 
St. George's, Hanover ¥ 
James's, Westminster, and the whole of 
the proceeds distributed amongst the poor 
parishes. There was no local limitation 
on their discretion. He presumed the 
hon. Member intended to tack on to his 
proposal the further Amendment giving 
an appeal to the Local Government 
Board ; but, again, there was no direction 
as to what principle the Local Goyern- 
ment Board was to adopt in giving)a 
decision upon the Bill. The Local Go- 
veroment Board might.not asseut to the 
settlement of the County Council and 
might redistribute the money. The 
result as it appeared to him would be that 
the Local Government Board would be 
flooded with appeals fromthe ratepayers, 
hundreds of whom would be dissatistied ; 
so that if the question were re-opened in 
respect of one parish it would be neces- 
sary to re-open. similar questions in 
respect of all parishes. The result would 
be to give an endless amount of litigation 
to the Local Government Board to decide, 
ending in a state of affairs which would 
be absolutely intolerable. The fact was, 


the distribution under the proposal 
of the hon. Member. would be 580 
delicate and difficult that it should 


not be entrusted to any Local Authority. 
He could not conceive how hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who had not in 
the past shown much confidence in 
the County Coancil could propose to 
entrust to it a duty so onerous, delicate, 
and difficult. The right hon, Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square, seemed 
to think that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to provide an. alternative 
scheme. 

Mr. GOSCHEN >» No; no. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman bad implied that 
the Government had not supplied the 
Opposition with sufficient information to 
enable them to adopt an alternative 
scheme. There bad been several alternative 
schemes brought forward, some of which 
had been still-born, some of which had 
been diseussed, and one of which. was 
that before the Committee, and; he vea- 
tured to. say that every one was open 
to far more serious objections on the 
ground of. grave inequalities of every 
kind than the. proposal of the Govert- 
ment. The scheme at present before the 
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Committee sought to im a dangerous 
and difficult nak on the County Council 
which they had no desire to undertake, 
and which, if undertaken, they could 
not fulfil with satisfaction to the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis. 
rn. GUSCHEN said, he would point 
out the position in which they were 
. The question as it was put from 
‘the Chair was—— 

“That the words ‘in proportion to their 

population ' stand part of the Clause,” 
That was the Question as against the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Islington. It was clear that 
if the Amendment of the hon. Member 
were to become the Main Question. they 
would then be able to amend it; therefore, 
they had not got simply the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman before them, but an 
alternative which they could further dis- 
euss, If these words stood part of the 
Bill they would be precluded, so far as 
general principle was concerned, from 
moving any alternative scheme. ‘There- 
fore, they had arrived-at the point when 
they should consider whether they should 
accept the principle of compulsion. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had said 
that no alternative scheme had been pro- 
posed which would hold water. But the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own scheme did 
not hold water. They could not help 
thinking that one seheme they had 
proposed would hold water, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had aceepted the prin- 
eiple that it was sanitation the Com- 
mittee ought principally to fix attention 
upon. If the proposal of the Opposition 
in that sense had been accepted, other 
proposals would have been submitted 
which in their results would have been 
infinitely more acceptable than the pro- 
posals of the Government. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he presumed that he might be 
allowed to state the case jfor the parish 
of St. John, Hampstead, in which he 
lived, and to explain the objection 
entertained by the Hampstead Parochial 
Authorities to the plan of distribution by 
population. The great parish of Hamp- 
stead was happily one of those that 
were rising rapidly, both in population 
and in rateable value. He observed that 
in each decade the parish rose about one- 
third in population and one-third in 
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rateable value. The Parochial Authori- 
ties apprehended that this Bill would 
increase’ their burdens, and © that 
when they came to pay = ‘the 
contribution that would be demanded 
from them under this Bill they would 
have to make an addition to their rates. 
They apprehended that this increased 
burden would become heavier during each 
year of the current decade. On the other 
hand, the only asset that could be set 
aguinst this liability was the increase in 
their population. They would contribute 
upon rateable value and would receive 
upon population. But while their con- 
tribution would increase every year their 
asset would not go on inereasing, because 
under one of the later provisions of the 
Bill the population upon which they 
would receive would not be the popula- 
tion of the year on which they paid, but 
the population of the last Census. The 
present decade was still comparatively 
youn 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : Perhaps I 
may say that I propose at a future stage 
of the Bill to move an Amendment whieh 
will make the Census quinquennial, so as 
to avoid the long period of 10 years. 

Srr R. TEMPLE said, he was obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for this in- 
formation, which raised a large question, 
which, of course, he should not be pre- 
pared to argue at that moment. A quin- 
quennial Census for London would miti- 
gate the objection he was stating—in 
fact, it would halve it, There was, how- 
ever, still the objection that during the 
five years the parish would continue to 
receive upon the population indicated by 
the Census, whilst it would pay upon an 
increasing assessment. He should think 
that a quinquennial Census would ‘be 
difficult to carry out, but, no doubs, it 
could be accomplished. He might be 
permitted to complete his argument, 
which was that year by year there would 
be perhaps an appreciable addition to the 
burdens of the parish without any corre- 
sponding addition to the assets. Nothing 
could remove this objection except the 
making of some annual estimate of popu- 
lation. He admitted that this was im- 
possible, and therefore the plan adopted 
by the Government was very objection- 
able in the estimation of the authorities 
of the well-managed parish in which he 
lived. He was sure that there were no 
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ratepayers who less deserved to have 
a burden put upon them than those 
amongst whom he lived, for there was 
no parish which did its duty better .or 
whose affairs were better managed than 
that of Hampstead. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
did not know whether the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) would charge him as he had 
charged his hon. Friend (Mr. Bartley) 
with inconsistency, inasmuch as he bad 
voted in favour of assigning to the London 
County Council the arithmetical duty of 
computing how much had to be paid by 
and to the various parts of Londonunder 
the Bill, but he could not help express- 
ing his extreme reluctance to vesting in 
the London County Council, of which:he 
was privileged to be a member, the dis- 
tribution of this money according to its 
discretion. He thought, nevertheless, 
that the Committee was indebted to his 
hon. Friend for having very laudably 
attempted to devise a plan which was 
not based upon population. If Members 
of the Committee had not been success- 
ful so far in devising any plan as an 
alternative to that of the Government, it 
must be borne in mind that they had not 
the information and resources at their 
command which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) pos- 
sessed. He could not resist the belief 
that if the right hon. Gentleman had 
made all the use he could of his resources 
he would have been able to bring for- 
ward some better plan. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman had set 
his powerful mind to work to devise some 
other expedient, because the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed, on succeeding to the 
Office which he now adorned, to have 
taken over the absolute text of the Bill 
from his predecessor. If the resourceful 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
brought to bear upon improving the Bill, 
he (Mr. Cohen) thought that a far more 
satisfactory measure would have been pro- 
duced. He certainly disapproved the prin- 
ciple of population. He believed it to be 
unjust, and he thought that if it were re- 
jected by the Committee it would be 
possible to devise a plan which would be 
more satisfactory than that of the Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Geutleman, 
if he examined the Amendment, would 
see that it did not in amy way touch 
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The Amendment did not affeet in any 
way whatever the system on whieh the 
contributions of the various distriets were 
to be raised. 

Mr. BARTLEY : It does not pretend 
to; it deals with the distribution. 

Mr. COHEN went on to say that in 
reference to this Amendment |he was not 
swayed by any want of confidence in the 
London County Council, His reason for 
not desiring to leave this matter to the 
London County Council was that that 
body had, at any rate, as much, and/in 
his judgment had more, work) than they 
could adequately and _ efficiently ; dis- 
charge. To add ‘this new duty to their 
work would be to impair the efficiency 
with which their present duties were dis- 
charged, and to strike another blow at 
localisation—at that home rule .of which, 
under circumstances far less appropriate, 
the Government had avowed . them- 
selves the apostles. The result must be 
to add another reason to those which 
deterred from taking part in local admin- 
istration those persons whom it ought to 
be the object of every wise system of 
local government to attract into the 
important and useful work of local 
government. He believed that. if 
the Committee rejected the system 
of distribution according to population 
they would be able to devise a scheme 
of distribution which would have regard 
—first, to the needs; secondly, to the 
claims of the districts ; and, thirdly, to 
the efficiency with which the grant was 
distributed. For these reasons he should 
vote without hesitation for the omission 
of the words of the Bill. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he 
shared the view expressed by his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, that popu- 
lation was a very false and erroneous 
basis of calculation to adopt in reference 
to the distribution of the grant. At the 
same time, if population was to be 
taken as the basis it was meces- 
sary to get the Population Returns 
fairly and approximately correct, Glaring 
as many of the inequalities and anomalies 
under this Bill undoubtedly were, he 
thought that one of the most glaring of 
them was to be found in the method of 
calculating population from the Returns 
of the last Census. Even the promise 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Shaw-Lefevre) had given as.to a quin+ 
quennial Census would not do substantial 
justice to his (Mr. Fisher’s) constituents, 
The Bill made each parish contribute on 
its annual rateable value, whilst the grant 
was distributed according to the popula- 
tion as shown by the last. Census, 
Fulham was probably the most rapidly 
growing part of the whole Metropolis, 
It had an enormous area still unbuilt 
over, and. therefore from Census to 
Census for some time to come it must 
every year continue to show a great 
annual increase iu its population. What 
would have been the result if the Bill 
had become law in the deeade from 1880 
to 1891? In 1880 the Census popula- 
tion of Fulham was 42,895 and the rate- 
able value was £190,136.\ | Year by year 
the rateable value went on increasing until 
in 1890 it was 385,407. If the Bill had 
been in force the parish would have had 
to pay upon this increasing rateable value, 
- but it would have received each year of 
the decade upon the population of 42,895, 
although by 1891 the population had 
risen to 91,639, and. had thus more than 
doubled. If the Bill had been in force 
since the Census of 1891 Fulham would 
have received its share of the grant upon 
the population of 91,639. The rateable 
value of Fulham, however, had gone up 
ever since 1891, when it was £426,551, 
and it was now £484,851, whilst the 
estimated population was now 108,000, 
The population was growing at such a 
rate that he regretted to say he fully 
contemplated that by the time we 
entered upon another century it 
would be very nearly 200,000. They 
would only be receiving a propor- 
tion according to the last Census whieh 
gave them a population of 91,000, and 
they were increasing at such an enor- 
mously rapid rate that a very great in- 
justice would be done to his constituency 
if they were to be treated on the basis 
of population according to the last 
Census. He did not wish to go more 
fully into the matter, and he had made 
this statement now instead of upon his 
own Amendment, because the right hon, 
Gentleman interpolated the remark that 
he would propose that a quinqennial 
Ceusus should be taken for the Metro- 
polis. That would in a sense meet the 
injustied ; though in fact, to calculate it 
upon 91,000, which was the population 
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of ‘his constituency at the last Census, 
would not be quite satisfactory, because 
the population | would really ‘be about 
120,000. The only real way of meeting 
the injustice would be to have an annual 
estimate made of the population. There 
were so maby anomalies and such injus- 
tice involved in this question that they 
ought to give up the idea of population 
as/a basis of contribution. At all evests, 
he thought he had made out a case that 
when the population was enormously 
growing, and must continue to enor- 
mously grow, the Bill would inflict great 
injustice. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK said, the diseus- 
sions that had taken place last Friday, 
and again this evening, showed how 
much better it would have been if the 
Government had been satisfied with the 
Seeond Reading of the Bill and then 
referred it to a Select Committee. His 
right hon. Friend in charge of the Bill 
said this was a rough-and-ready measure 
of justice. He saw the roughness, but 
where the justice came in he could not 
see. They had had another discussion 
this evening, which showed how much 
more consideration this very little ques- 
tion deserved. He did not complain of 
the Government, as he admitted the 
perplexity of the question; but at 
the very last moment, without any 
warning, they were told they were ~to 
have a new Census for London every 
five years. Why was not that in the 
Bill? Beeause it was an afterthought, 
and what he wished to know was who 
was to pay the expenses ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must draw the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
fact there is nothing of that in the 
Amendment. 

Mr. FISHER: On a point of Order 
may I ask if we shall have au oppor- 
tunity of diseussing the question of the 
quinquennial Census / 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: When the 
hon. Member moves his Amendment, I 
will state what the alternative scheme is 
which the Government propose. I men- 
tioned it to show that we were ready to 
meet the views of the hon. Member. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said; he did not 
wish to. diseuss the question; he only 
wished to know who was to pay the ex- 
penses ; because if London was to pay 


for it, then in the majority of the dis- 
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- tricts the Census would cost. them: more 





than they would receive under the Bill. 
*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) wished to say a few words upon the 
rapid changes that took place in the 
lation of various districts in London. 
district he represented was totally 
different from that of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Fulham (Mr. Fisher). 
His was a railway district, and the Mid- 
land Railway had encroached in the dis- 
trict very much, a large number of small 
tenements having been pulled down, 
which had not been a benefit, but rather 
an injury to the locality, and the 
tradesmen in that part of the district 
were hardly able now to earn a living. 
There were also very rapid changes in 
London every year, and in one year 
Somers Town lost 7,000 or 8,000 of its 
inhabitants; therefore, he was glad to 
hear they were going to have a quin- 
quennial Census, but he would point out 
that if they were going to have popula- 
tion as the basis of collection they 
should go closer than every five 
years. In another Billi that passed 
through the House the basis of popu- 
lation was taken. He could not refer to 
that Bill—the Parish Councils Bill—as 
it would be out of Order, but he might 
point out that in a village near Man- 
chester, during the construction of the 
Ship Canal, the population was over 300, 
and this was the case when the Census 
was taken in 1890 ; yet now, owing to the 
completion of{the Canal, there was only 
one solitary individual left in this hereto- 
fore village, who, according to Statute, 
would have to form himself into a Parish 
Council, as on the Ist of next January all 
districts which, according to the Census 
of 1890, had 300 inhabitants would have 
todo so. That was an instance which 
showed how rapidly in any particular dis- 
trict the population might change, and 
though in London the case might not be 
80 gross, there were very great changes 
taking place. But further than that, this 
Bill only took into account the night popu- 
lation ; and notonly inthe City but in Wap- 
ping, where there were chiefly wharves and 
warehouses, and in other parts of London, 
the night population was comparatively 
small, and in these cases, where so many 
of the’ population—as in the case about 
the docks—worked for so very poor a 
return, was it desirable to put on this 
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additional tax ? Another objection to 
the basis of population had been pointed 
out, and it was that. in some ‘cases the 
workhouses were not in the parishes to 
which they belonged, but the population 
of these workhouses would be counted in 
the population of the district in which 
the workhouses were situated. The 
right hon. Gentleman had taunted them 
with not producing another alternative ; 
but there was the alternative of the 
Municipal Common Poor Fund, and 
many others which he believed would 
work very .much better and more fairly 
than the very rough and, as he thought, 
unworkable proposal contained in the 
Bill, where the only basis was that of 
ulation. 

*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
wished to know how the rig}:t hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to carry out the impor- 
tant proposal contained in the statement 
he had made. The great argument 
against the present Amendment used by 
the right hon. Gentleman was that 
he would mitigate the injustice of 
the Bill by proposing for London 
that in future there should be a 
Census taken every five years, and he 
wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to insert 
clauses in the Bill that would 
give effect to that proposal? He did 
not think he should be out of Order in 
saying that he happened to be a Member 
of the last Census Committee, which re- 
commended a Quinquennial Census 
throughout England. The last Govern- 
ment would not assent to that proposal, 
which he knew could only have been 
carried out by a Quinquennial Census 
Bill. Every Census, as he was aware, 
involved a considerable expenditure of 
public money. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

*Mr. WHITMORE said, he would not 
proceed further with that, but would ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to include in the Bill clauses that 
would provide for the taking of a Quin- 
quennial Census? If he did, he thought 
the right bon. Gentleman would, by that 
proposal, add enormously to the difficulty 
of getting this Bill through the House. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, the right hon, Gentleman 
was determined to stick to the sham 
title of equalisation of the rates, and 
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seemed determined to resist every at- 


tempt made from that side of the House 
to give some verisimilitude to the title. 
The right hon. Gentleman rejected the 
opportunity provided by this Amendment 
of, to some extent, equalising the rates of 
London ia connection with) this, Bill, and 
insisted upon his method of distribution 
according |to population. If they were 
to have that method, as the Debate upon 
this Amendment had practically been 
turned into a Ceusus. Debate, it seemed to 
him absolutely essential that they should 
have a yearly Census, and that) that 
Census should be taken according to the 
option of Local Authorities in particular 
distriets. It was the mode, apparently, 
to speak of one’s own constitueney, and, 
therefore, he might be permitted to speak 
of his; and to instance the fact that in 
Westminster at least they had to 
sanitate for the day population, they had 
to sanitate for the maximum population, 
and the difference between the day and 
night population of Westminster was 100 
per cent, It seemed to him that if this 
standard of population was adopted for the 
distribution of the fund, at least every 
effort should be made to form ap accurate 
estimate of the population for whom the 
sanitation was to be carried out. The 
most striking iustance of the rapid in- 
crease of a population would be afforded 


by the conversion of the site of Mill- 


bank Prison into lodging houses, which 
would, in the course of a few months, 
increase the population of Westminster 
by some 4,000 souls. It seemed to him 
that for Westminster to be deprived of 
the rights which it would have under 
this Bill, owing to its increase of popu- 
lation, for four or five years, and at the 
same time, owing to its increase of rating, 
to have to contribute an increased sum 
to the fund, was ene of the most glaring 
instances of the injustice of this Bill 
could be found. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) wished to 
ask whether it would not be possible to 
have these calculations made by some 
responsible body like the Local Govern- 
ment Board? As the Bill stood it was 
full of anomalies. For instance, his own 
parish received 74d., whereas the parish 
represented. by his right. hon. Friend 
who represented Poplar received 114d., 
Limehouse and Shadwell received 9d., 
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whilst Mile End Old Town only 


received 7}d., and St, George’s-in- 


the-East. only ‘received 5}: These 
showed there must be something radi- 
cally wrong in the way these amounts 
had. been calculated, and if they put: it 
into the hands of a responsible body like 
the Local Government Board they would 
be distributed in a way that would give 
greater satisfaction, and would be more 
in accordance with an equalisation of the 
rates, He hoped the right hon, Gentle- 
man would reconsider the question and 
see how necessary it was to adopt some 
plan that would give a greater degree of 
satisfaction. 

*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he thought’ they had arrived now 
at an. Amendment that was the 
very crux of the Bill. Having de- 
eided thatthe contribution was to be 
6d. in the £1 all round, according to the 
rateable value, and put into a common 
pot, the question was whether that 
should be distributed according to popu- 
lation? The question was not exactly 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Islington—that would be 
the second question put. As he under- 
stood it, the question would be whether 
the words “distributed according to 
the population” should stand part of the 
Bill? He took a few of the words that 
fell from the Minister in charge of the 
Bill as a test of his sincerity as to the 
grounds on which he intended to proceed. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated with 
great triumph that no one could agree 
with the alternative proposals made to 
those contained in the Bill, and that they 
all involved some defects or anomalies 
which were worse than the plan proposed 
by the Bill, and that the anomalies that 
would exist under the Bill were not the 
result of the scheme under the Bill, but 
would exist in spite of the scheme of the 
Bill. He was going to show the right 
hon. Gentleman that he was entirely 
wrong. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not seem to accept the truth of the state- 
ment he made the other night, and he 
was going to convince the right hon. 
Gentleman now with more correct data 
taken from two authorities that would be 
accepted as good foundation for his argu- 
ment. One was from the return made 
by the London Coanty Couneil of the 
ratings in all the parishes of London for 
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the five'years from 1889 to 1893 and'the 
average of those ratings, and the other 
was the Parliamentary Return which was 
in the hands of hon. Members. As to 
the anomalies which existed under the 
Bill, and whether they were the result of 
the Bill or not, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to listen to this analysis 
of the rates on the average of five 
years in every parish in London. He 
would give the anomalies, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would find the 
two categories of them amounted to 39 
distinct anomalies—divergenees greater 
than now existed or would exist under 
any other plan. Though the right 
hon. Gentleman was fond of say- 
ing that if the Bill contained 
anomalies it did not contain so many 
as other plans, he had not’ pointed 
out yet a single anomaly in any of their 
suggestions. All the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said was that the tendeney 
would be so and so, and that to give money 


“to any one would tend to extravagance. 


That might be so, but it was not an 
anomaly, and he was going to poiut 
out to the right hon. Gentleman the 
anomalies under the Bill, and caused 
by the Bill. There were three 
parishes in London whose average 
rate was 5s. 7d.—that was equality at 
present, but what was done with these 
three equal rates? Two of them were 
put down, and one was put up, 
so that positively these three which 
were equal before were made distinctly 
unequal, and the divergence between 
them was considerable. Take the next 
at 5s. 6d. At present there were four 
parishes rated at 5s. 6d. on the average 
of five years, These four were at present 
equal, but they would be made unequal, 
and the divergence created between 
them would reach as much as 9d. in the 
£1. Take 5s. 4d. There were eight 
parishes in London rated at present at 
5s. 4d.—equality again. What did the 
Bill do with them? The effect was to put 
three of them up and five of them down, 
and the extreme divergence between them 
was nearly 9d. Take the next at 5s. 3d., 
at which rate there were three at present 
equal, and they were treated in this 
way: Two of them had to pay—that 
was to say, their rate was increased to 
5s. 7d., and the other was put down to 
5s. 2d. . There were three other parishes 
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that were at present equal’ at’ 5s. 2d., and 
one was made to pay nearly 4d. extra, 
auother’ was put down 2}4d., and the third 
was put down by 2d.’ 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Ts that 
on the average ? 

Mr. KIMBER: Yes, the rate I am 
speaking of is the average of the ‘rates 
for five years—from 1889 to 1893. 

Mr. LOUGH: Is it what yon call 
the present rate ? 

Mr. KIMBER: Yes, the present 


average. 

Mr. LOUGH: Then I would point 
out that it cannot be on the average if it 
is the present rate. 

Mr. KIMBER said, the hon. Member 
could make his answer presently. The 
strongest statement of all was that there 
were two parishes at present rated at 5s., 
one of which was put up and the other 
down. If they added these divergences 
together, they would find they were 28 
in number, 28 divergences created by the 
Bill, and consequent upon the Bill and 
not existing in spite of the Bill. But 
that was not all. Taking the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own way of putting it, the 
tight hon. Gentleman said that the 
average of all London was supposed to be 
about 5s. 5d. He forgot whether the right 
hon. Gentleman said it was 5s. 5d. or 
5s. 3d., but he would take him either 
way. Assuming it was 5s. 3d., the right 
hon. Gentleman said the effect of the 
Bill was that nearly all above the average 
received, and nearly all below paid. He 
ventured to contest that statement, and 
here were the figures. There were no 
less than six parishes above the average 
of 5s. 3d. at present on the average of 
five years which would under the Bill be 
called upon to pay more than at present. 
The hon. Member shook his head, but 
it was so. Taking the parishes below 
the average there were three that would 
receive. But if they took 5s. 5d. as the 
average there were three above who 
paid and eight below who received. 
These added 11 anomalies to the other 
28, making 39, and he might go one and 
show that’ even where the rates were 
above 5s. 7d., although all the parishes 
received, they received in extremely un- 
equal proportions. He would give the 
right hon. Gentleman one case of a great 
divergence. His own parish on the 
average of five years Was rated at 5s. 10d.; 
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that was put down, aud was entitled to 
receive 0°84, that was 4-5ths of a penny, 
but other parishes rated at 5s. 6d. 
or down as low as 5s., received 
a subsidy of from 2d. to 6d. in the £1. 
That showed that while the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in saying that 
parishes above the average received they 
did not receive in equitable proportions 
among themselves. Again, the parishes 
below the average paid in unfair and in- 
equitable proportions. In the 28 cases 
he had stated to the Committee, and the 
names of which he could give if 
necessary, there wasadistinct divergence 
instead of an approximation. He sub- 
mitted the proper course for the Govern- 
ment to adopt in this case was to let the 
Bill stand over until an investigation 
could be made into the whole matter by 
some Committee or other Representative 
Body in order to ascertain what would 
be the fair principle for the distribution 
of this fund. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said that, having 
regard to the course the Debate had 
taken, he thought it well to suggest what 
he had intended to incorporate in a sub- 
sequent Amendment. He made the 
suggestion not in the hope that the Go- 
vernment would accept it now, but that 
they would between this and the Report 
stage give the matter their serious con- 
sideration. It had been pointed out 
that to take the simple basis of popula- 
tion as the basis of the division of this 
fund would work out manifest injustice 
in certain cases, and what he suggested 
was that, instead of population simply, 
they should take population and the 
sanitary rate jointly ; that was to say, 
they should arrive at the proportion in 
each case by multiplying the population 
by the sanitary rate. [Laughter.] Just 
let him explain what the effect of that 
would be. In every case in whichhe had 
been able to examine what the effect was 
it had been to reduce the glaring in- 
equalities which had been pointed out. 
The operation seemed to excite the 
merriment of the Government. He sup- 
posed they had mede up their minds that 
whether taking the basis of population 
gave just results or not they would take 
it. But if it could be proved that a 
truer and better result was more equally 
arrived at by making the division aceord- 
ing to the proportion of population and 
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the sanitary rate jointly he did not see 
why the. Government should ridieule the 
suggestion. It was quite obvious that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was throwing as much ridicule as 
he eould upon the suggestion without 
examining it or ascertaining how it 
would work out. Let him tell the right 
hon. Gentleman how it would work out 
in the three typical cases in which it had 
been shown that injustice would be done 
by the Bill. In the case of Islington 
and Kensington the proportions were 
determined by the figures 319,000 and 
166,000 ; that was to say, Islington had a 
population of 319,000 and Kensington 
166,000, the sanitary rates being Is. 4d. 
and Is. 5d. If they multiplied 319,000 by 
16 in the case of Islington, and 166,000 
by 17 in the case of Kensington, and took 
the product as the basis of their division 
instead of the simple numbers of the 
po ion, that would tend somewhat to 

uce the amount given to Islington in 
the division, and increase the amount 
returned to Kensington. Take the other 
case of St. George’s, Southwark, and 
Bethnal Green, where in 1892-3 the 
rates were almost exactly equal; but 
where, according to the Bill, they pro- 
posed to give to one parish double what 
was given to the other. The Bill pro- 
posed to divide in proportion. between 
these two of 59,000 to 129,000 repre- 
senting population. If they took the 
sanitary rate, which in one case was 
2s. 2d. and in the other 2s. ld., and 
multiplied 59,000 by 26 and 129,000 by 
25, taking the product as the basis of the 
division, they would tend to reduce the 
inequality of 2 to 1 and make the two 
parishes more nearly alike. St. George’s- 
in-the-East and Bermondsey were both 
poor parishes, the rates in the one being 
5s, 5d., and in the other 7s. 4d. in the £1, 
and the Bill proposed to give the most 
highly-rated parish only 3,%,d., and the 
more -lowly-rated ish Spd. The 
sanitary rate in St. George’s-in-the-East 
was Is. 8d. in the £1, and in Bermondsey 
2s. 3d. If they multiplied 45,000, the 
population of St. George’s, by 20, and 
84,000, the population of Bermondsey, 
by 27, the result would be instead of 
St, George’s, which was the lowest rate, 
getting 5d. and Bermondsey getting ouly 
3d., they would get very nearly equal 
amounts. In each case the inequalities 
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were reduced, and justice was more 
equally done than if they took the simple 
figure of population. He hoped the 
Government would consider this sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: (who was 
received with eries of “Di- 
vide!”): 1 think hon. Members 
opposite who show, perhaps not un- 
naturally, signs of impatience at this 
time of the Sessiou must remember that 
it is not our fault that a Bill of this kind, 
touching as it does all our constituencies, 
comes at a time when the House is really 
wearied, and would like to be relieved of 
its labours. Here is a Bill vitally affect- 
ing London—not only affeeting our con- 
stituents individually, but vitally affect- 
ing London—introducing new principles 
for the division of money which is 
raised upon the whole of the Metropolis, 
which comes on when hon. Members are 
thoroughly worn out on a Bank Holiday, 
when the attendance is such as not to 
give us a representative House, and now 
at this moment, when we have not got a 
representative House to deal with this 
important question, we have a totally new 
suggestion made—a valuable suggestion 
from some points of view—for a new 
quinquennial Census for London. That 
is introduced in a single phrase from the 
right hon. Gentleman, which he will no 
doubt afterwards expand, as if it were not 
a matter which would require very great 
consideration from every point of view. 
The fact is that, while, on the whole, it 
may improve the justice of the Bill, it 
will involve very considerable expense to 
the Metropolis at large unless the right 
hon. Gentleman intends it should be an 
Imperial charges, which, I hope, he does 
intend. If not, then F have to say that 
the rates of London are running up very 
much, and, in addition to all the existing 
charges, the Government, through the 
adoption of a bad prineiple of population, 
are driven, in order to amend their pro- 
posal, to introduce a measure for taking 
a quinquennial Census for London at the 
expense of the Metropolis. That is a 
very serious proposal to lay before us, 
and I do hope that hon. Members op- 
posite, though they may find themselves 
weary, will remember that our constitu- 
ents are deeply interested in this matter, 
and will, therefore, give us some latitude, 
as I think we may fairly claim. In the 
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first instance, with regard to the Amend-' 
ment of my hon. Friend behind me, \}: 
have already said a word on the subject. 
But we have two questions—the principle 
of population and the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. The principles which my 
hon, Friend has introduced into his’ 
Amendment, I think, ought to commend 
themselves to the approval of every 
Metropolitan Member. Hon. Members 
may say they do not approve of the 
County Council carrying it out, but with 
regard to the principles involved, I con- 
sider them to be infinitely better than the 
point of population alone. Are these not 
considerations which ought to be taken 
into account in determining the dis- 
tribution of the fund ‘raised wpon the 
whole of the Metropolis? What are 
they ? 

“ The amount of the local rates in each in- 

dividual parish in relation to the average rates 
for the whole of London.” 
That is a principle which ought to be 
taken into consideration, bat which you 
exclude by taking it on the point of 
population. “The second point of the 
Amendment is— 

“The circumstances of the local rates in each 
parish, and whether they are especially high on 
account of some expenditure specially local and 
beneficial mainly to the individual parish,” 
What can be more just than that prin+ 
ciple? We talk of equal rates, or of 
higher or lower rates, but wedo not take 
into consideration in so doing, whether 
they are specially local and beneficial, 
and whether the rates are not high, 
because a parish has, for some 'par- 
ticular purpose, run up the rates. I 
look through the accounts and see 
many cases where that has happened. 
There are cases which could be proved 
if we had the necessary investigation, 
where rates have been made higher 
through special local circumstances. 
Another principle in the Amendment 
is— 


“ The relative number of ratepayers rated at 
£20 and under, excluding compound house- 
holders.” 


I think the whole Committee are of 
opinion that this question of compound- 
ing enters largely into the consideration, 
and I am informed that in the Press par- 
ticularly favourable to the Government 
it is admitted to be a matter deserving of 





consideration, but they say it ought to be 
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taken into consideration after the Bill 
has passed. I should think that is rather 
too late to take it into consideration then. 
What other points does my. hon. Friend 
raise ? 

“ The efficiency with which the rates are col- 
lected in the parish ; the economy with which 
the rates are administered in the parish ; the 
sanitary condition of the parish and the in- 
creased sanitary efficiency of the Fe pro- 
duced from year to year by the Equalisation 
Fund granted to that parish.” 

There I entirely agree with my hon, 
Friend, I consider it to ve one of the 
greatest blots in the Bill that there is 
absolutely nothing which will ensure that 
there will be an increase of sanitary effi- 
ciency produced by the Equalisation 
Fund. That I consider one of the great 
defects in the Bill, and the right bon. 
Gentleman has not thrown out the olive 
branch in any way or given us any assur- 
ance that any security will be taken for 
the application of this fund. The right 
hon. Gentleman might shorten these 
Debates if, in the same way as is pro- 
posed in reference to the Census, he had 
said that before the stage was concluded 
he would accept some Amendment or 
endeavour to work out some clauses by 
which we may not simply transfer the 
burden, but may have that which I 
have insisted upon so often as almost, 
I am afraid, to weary the Committee 
—namely, security that the sanitary 
conditions are the better carried out. 
That is a point to which I wish to call 
the attention of the Committee. If the 
words dealing with the distribution of 
the fund according to population were 
omitted from the Bill—and I should 
certainly vote for their omission—I should 
then move an Amendment to the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend, because I am 
not prepared to hand this duty over to 
the County Council. I suggest the 
Local Government Board should under- 
take it, and that there should be an 
Order in Council, or that a Provisional 
Order should be submitted to the House 
of Commons, so that the House of Com- 
mons itself should be able to ratify and 
take note of the distribution to be made. 
I do not think that that would be an 
entirely satisfactory solution. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that all the solu- 
tions we propose are worse than that in 
the Bill. When he attacks our solutions, 
he finds weaknesses in them, no doubt ; 
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but .when we attack his prineiple of 
population, we find it breaks down almost 
at every point. Everyone who has 
listened to this Debate will admit, and 
the right hon. Gentleman himself has 
admitted, that it has great imperfections. 
He has already admitted that the popula- 
tion is a shifting one, and yet your rate 
is not to be changed except once in every 
10 years ; therefore, the Government are 
stereotyping the principle of population. 
One of my hon. Friends, the Member for 
Putney,has shown that in his constituency 
the population has more than doubled in 
10 years, so that this parish would have 
been contributing under the Quinquennial 
Census to other parishes where the 
population might have decreased. If 
you had stated that the City, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and one or 
two other parishes should pay £20,000 
or £30,000, and you had distributed the 
money among the poorer parishes, that 
would have been an equally relevant and 
rough-and-ready method of carrying out 
the principle which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has put in the Bill, and in some 
respects it would have been more candid. 
There you would have seen that you 
carried out that which the right hon. 
Gentleman said was the object of the 
Bill. He disguises it under the principle 
of population; but when you come to 
population he sees he cannot carry it out. 
He says it must be a night population. 
Is sanitation not important for the day 
population ?- You put the test of popu- 
lation into your Bill, and apply it only 
so far as it suits your convenience. for 
that larger purpose which you wish to 
carry out. Neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman nor any of his friends has dealt 
with the point I have raised, which I 
think of great importance, and which 
ought to appeal to everyone who repre- 
sents a poorer constituency. You are 
going to help these poorer constituencies 
and parishes to whieh population flocks 
—those parishes which have received 
accessions of population —but those 
parishes which had dwindled in their 
population from decaying industry, and 
which are as poor as any other parish in 
the Metropolis, come off badly by the 
very reason of their poverty. I consider 
that is a very great defect in this Bill. 
Bat the right hon. Gentleman says that 
our competing plans break down, and he 
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twitted me with having said we should 
have assistance from the Department and 
further information in order to work out 
the scheme. Certainly, we ought to 
have had more information, and I frankly 
state to the right hon. Gentleman that is 
why I did not propound a plan myself— 
because I have no information as to how 
much is spent on sanitary efforts in the 
various parishes of the Metropolis. That 
information is not in these taxation 
Returns. You cannot distinguish what is 
spent under the Public Health Act of 
1891 or for other purposes. It is mixed 
up altogether. If I had put forward a 
distinct policy which I would have fol- 
lowed myself, it would have been to look 
in great part; to the needs of these 
parishes to their sanitary expenditure, 
and to work that in with the other tests 
which might be put in the Bill. But I 
cannot do that, because I do not 
know how far the various parishes would 
be affected. I do not know how it would 
work out, and, therefore, I have not ven- 
tured to put it on paper. That confirms, 
to an extraordinary degree, the view of 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of London, that we ought to have had a 
Committee which would have thrashed 
out the information, and then we should 
have been able, in a friendly way, and 
each contributing from his own knowledge 
of his own constituency all the necessary 
data, to find out what was the pauperism 
in the various parishes, because that is 
one very important element ; then what 
are the sanitary requirements of the 
various parishes, and how far they have 
carried them out or failed to carry them 
out; if they bave failed to carry them 
out because they have not got sufficient 
funds, or because they have not been 
sufficiently active, and whether there has 
been extravagance or not. The House 
has been invited to pass the Bill in the 
most light-hearted manner, at the end of 
the Session, without any necessary 
information, and the consequence is that 
there is no doubt an extreme difficulty in 
working out a counter-plan. Many of us 
would wish to base the distribution upon 
expenditure properly conducted, coupled 
with population if you like, coupled with 
poverty and with the needs of the various 
parts of the Metropolis. That would 
have been far better, and I think it would 
be generally admitted that if it were 
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possible it would be « better mode 
than that of taking this basis of a 
shifting population in the various districts, 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The right 
hon. Gentleman complains of not having 
information. I must inform him that 
this Bill was before the House for the 
best part of last Session, and it was 
mainly or solely by his exertions that 
the Bill did not pass last Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not ask us 
then for information. He has had the 
whole of this Session and he has not 
once asked for information of any kind, 
He might, at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, if he had wanted information for 
really framing a scheme, have put some 
question on the subject, but he has 
allowed nearly the whole of the Session 
to pass without asking for information, 
and it is only at the last moment, when 
we hope to carry the Bill through, it is 
only this very night, that the right hon. 
Gentleman gets up and founds his oppo- 
sition mainly on the want of information. 
The right hon. Gentleman has all the 
information before him which the Go- 
vernment has. The Returns before Par- 
liament relating to the different parishes 
are very full. They may not be quite 
so full as the right hon. Gentleman 
desires, but they are quite full enough 
upon which to found any scheme the 
right hon. Gentleman has in his mind. 
The real fact is that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not been able to frame any 
counter scheme. None of the schemes 
which have been suggested to the House 
by gentlemen opposite are in the least 
worthy of consideration. They are all 
of them essentially bad, and the further 
schemes which the right hon. Gentleman 
has ventilated in the course of his speech 
are equally bad. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) desired to ‘state to the Com- 
mittee what would be the effect of this 
Bill in the Union which Fulham and 
Hammersmith comprised. The rateable 
value of the Fulham Union in 1881 was 
£446,008 ; and in 1891] it was £964,896; 
so that they would have had to pay 6d. 
upon the larger sum and they would 
only receive for their population on the 
rate of 1881, which was then 114,811, 
whereas in 189) it was 188,875. 
The part of London to which he 
was referring was increasing with such 
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enormous rapidity that unless they were 
practically to have a division every year 
they could not do justice to it. In 
these new increasing neighbourhoods the 
necessity for sanitary work was much 
greater in proportion than in the older 
parts of London. This was especially 
the case in Hammersmith, where the 
population for the ‘last 10 years had in- 
creased at the rate of over 2,500 a year. 
That single fact would illustrate the un- 
fairness of taking the population on the 
basis of the last Census, That was one 
objection he had to the Bill, and another 
objection was that unless they took the 
sanitary expenses into consideration they 
could not do what was fair. His con- 
stituents wanted to receive as much 
assistance as they could, but they wanted 
to do it fairly. The President of the 
Local Government Board said the Oppo- 
sition had as much information as the 
Government. Then he had to press that 
they had not got sufficient information 
to enable them to frame a satisfactory 
measure, and that accounted for the Go- 
vernment Bill being what it was. He 
was anxious that a measure of this sort 
should be fair and should be free from 
Party influences, and for that reason he 
would not give any management into the 
hands of the London County Council, 
which, though it had done good work, 
proceeded on political lines. Instead of 
the County Council they should place 
the matter in the hands of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) desired to say a few words in 
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tentious points, they desired it to 
as a non-contentious measure. 
The simple reason was because the Go- 
vernment did not think it worth their 
while, or necessary, to bring the question 
forward until the extreme end of the 
Session, agd then they suggested that the 
Bill should be taken as a non-contentious 
|measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
inlso said that the Opposition never 
| indicated for one moment until now, at 
| this late hour, that they were not satisfied 
with the details of the Bill. 
| Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I said you 
| never asked for information. 
Mr. W. LONG : The Opposi- 
| tion, on the Second Reading, and on 
every opportunity since, had pressed for 
/more detailed information. The right 
hon. Gentleman shook his head, but that 
' would not alter the facts. He, for one, 
had pressed that view on the right hon. 
Gentleman. Last year, when it was 
urged that the Bill might be taken, to a 
large extent, as a non-contentious 
|measure, the Opposition said that, 
| although they were not opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, the subject was one 
of difficulty, and they required further 
information before they could adequately 
deal with the subject. And on the 
Second Reading they expressed the 
| desire that there should be a Committee 
to inquire into the whole facts and cir- 
cumstances, upon whose Report the Bill 
should be founded, and had that course 
been adopted the measure would have 
passed without any great difficulty. 
| Now, when the right hon. Gentleman 








reference to the most extraordinary | was asked for information with regard to 
speech they had heard from the Presi- | the proposals in his own Bill, he thought 
dent of the Local Government Board. | it sufficient to shelter himself behind the 
In a very short speech the right hon. | assertion that the Opposition could not 





Gentleman had contrived to make a 
number of very inaccurate statements. 
He commenced by saying that this Bill 
was prevented passing last year mainly 
by the action of the right hon. Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square. A 
more unfounded statement never was 
made, The reason why the Bill did not 
pass last year was because the Govern- 
ment, who were responsible for the mea- 
sure, did not think it worth while to 
bring it forward until the very fag-end 
of the Session, when there was no oppor- 
tunity for adequately considering it, 
and when, despite its various con- 
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produce a better plan. “If you know 
nothing,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“the Government know no more.” A 
more astonishing defence from a Mivister 
in charge of a Bill he had never heard. 
What his right hon. Friend the Member 
for St. George’s desired was, that if 
money was to be granted out of the rates 
of one parish of London for the relief of 
the rates of another parish, there should 
be some other result than that of merely 
relieving the burden of taxation. If they 
were relieving parishes from a certain 
amount of taxation they should at the 
same time secure from those parishes a 
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better system of carrying out the Sanitary 
Laws, which was a matter in regard to 
which there was great room for improve- 
ment. It was often said that the 
administration of the Sanitary Laws all 
over the country was far from satis- 
factory ; and anyone who knew anything 
of London knew that the administration 
of the Sanitary Laws in the Metropolis 
might be vastly improved. There was 
nothing, however, in the Bill which 
would bring about this result. 
There was nothing in the Bill to secure 
even that the money should be applied to 
sanitation ; there was nothing in it to in- 
dicate what action would be taken if the 
Local Bodies applied their grants to 
other purposes ; and there was nothing 
in it in the way of strong pressure on the 
Local Bodies to do their sanitary work 
better than it had been done in the past 
times. If the Opposition had the infor- 
mation they asked for, they would be 
able to decide whether this money would 
be a benefit or a curse to the parishes 
which could receive it. But they had not 
that information; and the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that they knew as 
much as he did that he had no further in- 
formation to give and that as they had not 
asked for the information earlier they 
should not ask for it now. That wasa 
monstrous doctrine for the right hon. 
Gentleman to laydown. Even if it were 
true that the Opposition only discovered 
those weak points of the Bill at the pre- 
sent stage, why should they not empha- 
.sise them, and ask for information about 
them? Why, when the Local Govern- 
ment Bill of 1888 were under discussion 
hon, Members opposite were constantly 
pressing for information on all sorts of 
points and at every stage of the Bill, and 
the Conservative Government of the day 
were frequently told that if they did not 
give this information the Bill would not be 
allowed to pass. The Conservative Go- 
vernment did supply the House with tons 
weight of information on every con- 
ceivable point pressed by London Mem- 
bers, by County Members, and by Borough 
Members ; and the present Government 
ought not to complain if a demand for 
further information in regard to this 
most important Bill was made upon 
them. When the Conservative Go- 
vernment gave out of the Probate 
Duty grants in aid to the Local 
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Authorities, they were told that they 
were seducing the ratepayers. 

Tue. CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman cannot go into that 
question, The question before the Com- 
mittee is the distribution of the fund on 
the basis of population. 

Mr. W. LONG said, the Amendment 
of his right hon. Friend proposed that 
one of the conditions which should apply 
to the distribution of the grant was— 

“(f) The sanitary condition of the parish and 
the increased sanitary efficiency of the parish 

roduced from year to year by the Equalisation 
‘und granted to that parish.” 

It was to that Sub-section (f) that he 
was addressing himself ; but, of course, 
he bowed at once to the ruling of the 
Chairman, and would only say in conelu- 
sion that he repudiated in the strongest 
possible terms the statement of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that the delay in passing or con- 
sidering this Bill was in any way to be 
attributed to the Opposition. The re- 
sponsibility rested entirely with the 
Government themselves in not bringing 
the Bill on earlier in the Session. 

Mr. BARTLEY desired to say that 
the only object he had in raising this 
point was to secure, if possible, some 
better system of adjusting the fund, 
He contended that the standard of popu- 
lation would lead to great irregularities 
and hardships on many districts, and if 
the word “ population” were left out he 
would be willing to accept any reasonable 
amendment of his proposal. He was 
no great admirer of the London County 
Council ; but bad as the County Council 
was, even that body would not distribute 
the money worse than the way proposed 
under the Bill, and he would rather trust 
any individual Radical opponent—even 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch himself 
—and that was saying a great deal—in 
administering the fund than the scheme 
of the Government. He could not see 
why the Government refused all Amend- 
ments to the proposal, which they must 
see would inflict hardship and injustice. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 119; 
Noes 43.—(Division List, No. 212.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he proposed 
to omit the words, in line 21, from “ popu- 
lation,” to the end of line 26, beginning 
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with the words “with this exception,” 
for the purpose of allowing the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill to 
state the effect of this particular exception, 
and to explain how it would really act. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that no 
difficulty would arise where the parish 
and the sanitary district were the same. 
But where they were not the same, where 
the sanitary district was formed of several 
parishes, with separate rating for Poor 
Law and other purposes, by law the general 
sanitary expenses were borne by the 
district as a whole and not by the parishes 
separately. In such a case the district 
was treated as a whole for the purpose of 
receiving the grant under the Bill. But 
in order to give poorer parishes a certain 
alvantage in the distribution of the sum 
apportioned to the district, it was divided 
among the parishes in proportion to 
their respective population. With regard 
to the complaint made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Woolwich in re- 
spect of Charlton, the hon. and gallant 
Member pointed out that although 
Charlton paid the sanitary expenses 
incurred in its own parish, and 
was treated separately for the pur- 
pose of expenditure, it was not 
treated separately for the purpose of 
receipts from funds apart from other 
parishes in the district. That was so; 
but the Government were advised that, 
legally, Charlton should not bear its 
own expenses of sanitary work, but 
that those expenses should be paid out 
of the Common Fund, to which all the 
parishes should contribute rateably. If 
this were done Charlton would gain 
considerably more than lose by the 
ng of contribution proposed by the 

ill, 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was a diffi- 
cult statement to follow, thongh the right 
hon. Gentleman had done his best to 
make it clear, He wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the result 
was not this: that wealthier parishes 
aggregated together with poorer parishes 
in the same sanitary district would, under 
the system, proposed by the Bill, receive, 
whereas if they stoodalonethey would pay ? 
That was an anomaly which was ad- 
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mitted by the President of the Local 
Government Board, and which did not 
appear to be got over by the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The CHarrman called upon 
ALBAN GIBBs, 

Mr. J. STUART: On a point of 
Order, Sir, I beg to ask whether this is 
the proper place for the hon. Gentleman 
the Member fgr the City of London to 
move the Amendment he has put down ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes; | think it 
is in the right place, because it is not a 
definition. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London) 
moved to insert at the end of Sub-sec- 
tion 4 the following words :— 

“ Provided that, in the case of the City, the 
population shall for the purpose of this Bill be 
that ascertained by the day Census taken in 
1891, unless or until the Local Government 
Board shall take a day Census or shall call on 
the City to do so. Provided also, that any 
parish may similarly take a day Census under 
the superintendence of the Local Government 
Board, and that the word ‘ population’ in this 
Act shall mean the population so determined.” 


The hon. Gentleman said he hoped he 
was not asking for anything that was not 
fair, and he was sure his constituency 
would not ask for anything that was not 
fair. In moving this Amendment he 
was fully convineed that it was a simple 
measure of justice that he was demand- 
ing. The City had been attacked rather 
strongly because it objected to pay the 
contribution in exactly the way settled 
by the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India and 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill held the doctrine 
that any scheme was good enough, whe- 
ther founded on justice or not, which had 
the result of taking sufficient money from 
the City. The Secretary of State for 
India put forward the argument that 
because the City had given before it was 
right that it should give again, and that 
the City was asked to give in the Bill 
put forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, The City gave cheerfully to the 
Common Poor Fund, not only because 
the object was good, but because proper 
cheeks were imposed on the expenditure, 
and because the money was to be dis- 
tributed on a rational basis.. The only other 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
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consisted of the use of the blessed word 
be ee but the area of the 
London County Council was a Munici- 
pality neither in name nor in fact. A 
Municipality raised and administered 
rates for the common good, and those 
who found the money controlled the ex- 
penditure. What had that to do witha 
proposal that Parliament should order 
the proceeds of a certain fixed rate to be 
handed over for administration to people 
who did not pay it? Nobody could say 
that the state of affairs applicable to a 
Municipality was applicable to the City. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks were 
searcely in Order. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS, continuing, 
said, he was attempting to show that the 
City was right in objecting to the way in 
which it was proposed to take the Census. 


{COMMONS} 
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to be the basis of any Return of popula- 
tion for the purposes of the Bill. The 
City was in an exceptional condition with 
regard to its population. The small 
number of the night population in the 
City was due to the demand for offices, 
to the great railway facilities enabling 
people to live in the country or suburbs, 
and more than all, perhaps, to the very 
strict working of the Inhabited House 
Daty, which was 9d. in the £1 on houses 
of any size. Only one caretaker was 
allowed on the premises by night, and he 
must be a menial. If two persons—two 
caretakers or a clerk and a caretaker— 
remained on the premises the duty was 
charged not on the part of the house 
that was inhabited, but on the whole 
building, and that largely increased the 
amount of duty. If the duty were not 
construed so strictly a great any more 


However, he would leave that subject.| persons would live in the offices and 
The only other argument that had been | buildings in the City. He contended, 
adduced against the basis of a day | therefore, that a night Census was not a 
Census was that of the hon. Member for | fair basis of population to take for the 


Bermondsey, who made a direct attack 
upon the Amendment by anticipation. 
He drew a picture of the day population 
of the City leaving their offices by the 
back door and making off to Bermondsey, 
where, he suggested, they would get 
satisfaction for any increased rate that 
obtained in the City. Surely the hon. 
Gentleman did not mean to say that the 


people who left their offices by the back | and 19,200 children under 16 
door and went off to Bermondsey were | age. 





City. He maintained that a day Census 
was not more difficult to take than a 
night Census. A day Census of the 
City had been taken three times—in 
1866, in 1881, and on April 29, 1891. 
The Returns from this last Census 
showed that on that day there were 
29,520 employers in the City, 202,213 
male employés, 50,416 female employes, 
years of 
They also showed that in 16 hours, 


those who paid rates in the City. Of|from 5 or 6 o’clock in the morning 


course these people might suffer, because 
with the raising of the rates their em- 
ployers might have to consider whether 
they could afford to go on with their 
business, and, in order to carry their 
business on, might have to reduce 
salaries. He was sure they would be 
very sorry to do so, but no one could go 
on working at a loss for ever. Those 
who paid the rates in the City were the 
employers who did not go so much to 
Bermondsey as to Marylebone, Padding- 
ton, and St. George’s, where they found 
their rates raised as well as in the City. 
Returns showed that 89,000 of the day 
population of the City went to stations 
outside the City area at night. Yet it 
was for that day population that the 
sanitary expenses were to a great extent 
incurred, the roads made, and the streets 
lighted ; and he submitted that it ought 


Mr. Alban Gibbs 





onwards, over 1,130,000 persons entered 
the City. That was sufficient to show 
that the City had already enough to do 
with its rates. People, in talking about 
the City, said that the City was rich. 
When they were so talking many people 
had in their minds the Corporations of the 
City of London. The Corporations had 
a certain amount of money, and he could 
easily tell the Committee how it was 
spent. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, a discussion 
on that point would not be in Order. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS, continuing, 
said, the fact ought not to be lost sight 
of that there was a poor population in 
the City as well as in other parishes, 
that there were many struggling traders 
and shopkeepers whe made very little 
profit who ought not to be rated higher 
than at present, when they could scarcely 
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meke enough to pay their rents. The 
City would rather contribute the exaction 
in the form of benevolence than have an 
unjust tax placed upon it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, after 
line 26, insert— 

“ Provided that, in the case of the City, the 
population shall for the purpose of this Bill be 
that ascertained by the day Census taken in 
1891, unless or until the Local Government 
Board shall take a day Census, or shall call on 
the City to do so. 

Provide:l, also, that any parish may similarly 
take aday Census under the superintendence 
of the Local Government Board, and that the 
word ‘population’ in this Act shall mean the 
population so determined."— (Mr. Alban 
Gibbs.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, this 
Amendment would reduce the contribution 
of the City under the Bill to about one- 
third. It stood at 5d. in the £1, and the 
Amendment would reduce it 1.8d. in the 
£1. He entirely denied that the City 
of London had any grievance at all. 
Nor did he admit the figures of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London, who said the 
rates for the City were 5s. 2d. in the £1. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
must have included the Militia rate and 
some other rates not common to the 
whole of London. As far as he was able 
to ascertain, the actual rates levied in 
1891-92, as calculated on the valuation, 
amounted to only 4s. 8d. in the £1, 
while the average rates over the whole of 
London in the last three years were 5s. 3d. 
in the £1. Therefore the rates in the City of 
London were about 7d. less. The Mover 
of the Amendment proposed to reduce 
the contribution of the City of London by 
calculating it upon the basis of a day 
Census instead of a night Census. If 
the day instead of the night population 
of the City were taken, it would include 
6,000 Post Office employés who never 
slept in the City and enormous numbers 
of similar people who lived elsewhere and 
were rated elsewhere. Why should such 
people be counted a second time at a 
place where they did not live and where 
they paid no rates? ‘The principle of 
the Amendment was one which the Go- 
vernment could not entertain for a 
moment. Even when the City was 
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brought under the provisions of this Bill 
it would still pay less than the average 
Metropolitan rate. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that surely 
they ought to have something more thau 
the opinion of the President of the Local 
Government Board as to what the rates 
in the City of London were. He should 
like to know where the right hon. Gentle- 
man got his information from. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, his 
figures were taken from the only avail- 
able Return at the Local Government 


Mr. BARTLEY : What Return ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
Return showed the actual expenditure, 
and from that he had made up his 
figures. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he thought 
they ought to have something more de- 
finite than the mere opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not told 
them on what Return his figures were 
based ; surely this was a reasonable 
question to ask. It was most unfair 
to take the population of the City 
on Sunday or at night when only a few 
caretakers or housemaids were left in it. 
The real population of the City consisted 
of those who worked in it and made 
their living in it. On the other hand, the 
real population was not those who slept, 
but those who worked and thought in 
the City. That population exceeded 
300,000. For them the City had to pro- 
vide sanitation, streets, and lighting. The 
expenditure was based, and must be 
based, not on the 37,000, but on the 
300,000. The injustice was, perhaps, 
most glaring in the case of the City, but 
it was not confined to the City. The 
hon. Member for Wandsworth had shown 
that out of 90 districts there would be 
39 new anomalies created by the Bill. So 
far as the City was concerned, he main- 
tained that to the main expense for 
sanitary purposes the City already paid 
its full share. The annual expense of 
the main drainage in London was 
£190,000 a year, to which must be 
added the capital expenditure and interest 
on such expenditure. To all this the 
City contributed on its full rateable 
value. This expenditure then was 
already equalised. The rest of the 
sewerage expenditure, that for dust re- 
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moval, &e., for the Metropolis, exclusive 
of the City, amounted to £320,000 a 
year. The cost in the City was £68,000. 
It was now proposed to make the City 
pay another £100,000 ; so that out of 
£320,000 a year the City would be paying 
£170,000, If these items were paid 
by a general rate the share of 
the City would be about £100,000. 
As it was, they were really legislating in 
the dark. For instance, the primary 
purpose of the Bill was to equalise, or 
“aid in equalising,” the expenses of the 
Sanitary Authority incurred under the 
Public Health Act of 1891, and yet the 
Government had not thought it neces- 
sary to lay on the Table any Return 
showing what those expenses were. He 
would like to ask his hon. Friends who 
were supporting the Bill whether anyone 
of them knew what the expenditure was 
under that Act. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman himself aware? But, at any 
rate, he submitted that the Amendment 
of his hon, Friend was both logical and 
just, and that unless it was accepted they 
would really not be distributing the funds 
according to population. 

*Mr. KIMBER said, he understood 
the Minister in charge of the Bill to 
challenge with a direct contradiction the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for London University that 
the rateable value of the City of London 
was over £4,000,000. [Cries of“ No, 
no!”] Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
contradicted something, and he should 
like to know what it was. If it was the 
statement that the rateable value of the 
City was over £4,000,000, he would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that that fact was shown by the best 
authority they had. [ Criesof “ Agreed !’"] 
He was glad to hear hon. Members oppo- 
site say they agreed with his statement ; 
and he hoped the Minister in charge of 
the Bill would take that to his heart. 
The right hon. Gentleman in _ his 
argument against the Amendment. re- 
ferred to figures in some Returns, 
which he said he could not quote, It 
was a monstrous thing that the House 
should be called upon to pass this Bill on 
data afforded by the assertion of the 
right hon. Gentleman backed up by 
official documents which the right hon. 
Gentleman said were in existence, but 
which he could not quote, 


Sir J. Lubbock 


{COMMONS} 








*Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE  (inter- 
ing): I said the Return was laid on 
the Table. I have it here. 

Mr. KIMBER: What is the date ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: It is Part 
4, for the year 1891-92. It was pre- 
sented on the 20th of January of this 
year. 

Mr. KIMBER said, the Committee 
had decided that their so-called equalisa- 
tion fund was to be distributed according 
to population. But what was the popu- 
lation of a parish ? Was it the number 
of persons who slept in it at night ? 
Was it the workers and toilers? Who 
were the ratepayers of the City? Were 
they the persons who slept there at night? 
Certainly not. Who were the people for 
the benefit of whom sanitary measures in 
the City of London were taken? Was 
it the people who worked theve during 
the day or the people who slept there at 
night? Was the health of those who 
lived in the City in the daytime not to 
be considered at all? It was absurd and 
monstrous to say that they were not to 
be counted in the population of the City. 
They it was who made London what it 
was—the great Metropolis of the country, 
and they should be reckoned as the popu- 
lation of London in the distribution of 
this dole. The right hon. Gentleman also 
objected to the Amendment because it 
would largely reduce the amount expected 
to be got from the City by the arrangement 
proposed in the Bill. The question was 
simply whether the Amendment was fair 
and just. If it were, then it ought to be 
accepted whatever might be its conse- 
quences. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that while he 
thought his hon. Friend was fully en- 
titled in the interests of his constituents 
to move this Amendment ; and while he 
entirely agreed with the view that the 
method selected for taxing the City was 
unfair, he hoped the Amendment would 
not be pressed to a Division. The only 


safe and right basis of taxation was the; 
ability of the taxed to bear the burden,,: 
and, judged by that test, no just case), 
could be made out for the relief. of the, 
City, which was the wealthiest part of. 


the Metropolis. There was, however, 
some features of the Debate to which he 
would like tu call attention. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
informed the House that his calculations 
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with respect to the City were based on 
Returns for 1891 and 1892; but in 
reference to Camberwell the right hon. 
Gentleman the other day gave the 
figures for 1894. It was ridiculous and 
misleading to give the statistics for dif- 
ferent years in different localities, accord- 
ing as it suited the purpose of the Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had further asked whether the sanitary 
arrangements of the City could be sup- 
sed to be undertaken for those who 
went to the City “merely for business.” 
Certainly they were. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman suppose that all the costly 
sanitary work of the City was carried out 
for the benefit of a few caretakers ? 
Under the circumstances, they were 
entitled toask that the day as well as the 
night population of the City should be 
taken into account. However, he did 
not go back from his statement that the 
City was able to pay, and consequently 
he hoped the hon, Gentleman would not 
go toa Division upon his Amendment. 
Sir R. TEMPLE szid, he would 
appeal to the justice as well as to the 
enerosity of hon. Members opposite. 
“Divide!”] When a large sum of 
money was proposed to be taken from 
the City in addition to the existing bur- 
dens imposed upon it, he thought he had 
a right to say a word on its behalf. The 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
had said that this burden ought to belong 
to those who lived in the City. He ad- 
mitted that; but who were they who 
lived in the City? Were they wholly 
those who were caretakers and servants, 
who had no connection with the City 
except that they drew wages for com- 
paratively humble work, or were they 
the men who lived in the City day by 
day, doing the work and managing the 
affairs of the world’s centre of commerce ? 
*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, it was 
for those who went into the City 
“merely for business” that all the sani- 
tary arrangements of the City were pro- 
vided. His suggestion was that the day 
and night population of the City, and for 
the other parts of London, should be 
added together and then divided by two. 
That would give the average number of 
the population which during the 24 hours 
sanitary appliances, roads, lights, &c., 
would have to be supplied for, and would 
be a much fairer basis of calculation than 
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merely calculating the night population, 
who were, in the case of the City, mostly 
caretakers. Who used the roads and 
streets in the City—the day or night 
population? Why, of course, mainly the 
former. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK, who said he had 
looked up Part IV. of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Returns, but there was nothing 
bearing out the statement of his right 
hon. Friend that the average City rate 
was only 4s. 6d., moved to insert, in page 
1, line 26, after “ district "— 

“ Provided always that, unless the sanitary 
rates in a sanitary district shall, on the average 
of the last three years, have exceeded or fallen 
short of the average sanitary rate (hereinafter 
defined) by at least 6d. in the £1, such district 
and the parishes therein shall not be liable to 
contribute or entitled to receive any sum to or 
from the equalisation fund for the year.” 


The right hon, Baronet explained that 
the object of this Amendment was to 
carry out the avowed intentions of the 
Government. If this Amendment were 
carried, no parish would pay unless its 
rate was substantially below the average, 
and none would receive unless its rates 
were distinctly above the average. The 
Bill as it stood did not effect its object. 
Another great advantage would be the 
simplicity it would introduce. There were 
95 districts dealt with under the Bill. 
Of these 60 would pay or receive less 
than £5,000. There were only 12 which 
would pay or receive more than £10,000. 
In many cases the amounts were very 
small, but what an enormous amount of 
book-keeping, what thousands of en- 
tries they would involve, practically to 
no purpose. For instance, the Tower, 
with a rateable value of £4,000, would 
pay £4; St. Catherine’s, £10,000, £11 ; 
Horsleydown, £80,000, £30; Lee, 
£135,000, £138 ; St. Andrew, Holborn, 
£235,000, £600; St. Saviour’s,‘£121,000, 
£300 ; St. Luke’s, £320,000, £400 ; and 
Chelsea, £730,000, £900. With two or 
three exceptions the mere book-keeping 
would cost more than the districts would 
gain. This would be an immense 
addition to the expense of the Metropolis 
with no advantage to the ratepayers. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, after the, word “district,” to insert 


the words— 
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“ Provided always that, unless the sanitary 
rates in a sanitary district shall on the average MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
= the last three years have exceeded or fallen That they have agreed to,— 

rt of the average sanitary rate (hereinafter i 
defined) by at least 6d. in the £1, such district | British Museum (Purchase of Land) 
and the parishes therein shall not be liable to | Bill. 


contribute, or entitled to receive, any sum to or . " ° 
from the equalisation fund for the year.”—(Sir Chimney Sweepers Bill, with Amend- 


J. Lubbock.) ments. 
Question proposed, “ That those words} That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
be there inserted.” “ An Act for further promoting the Re- 
It being after Midnight, the Chairman | Vision of the Statute Law by repealing ; 
left the Chair to sake ‘bie report to the | enactments which have ceased to be in 
House. force or have become unnecessary.” 


Committee report Progress; to sit again [Statute Law Revision Bill [Lords]. 


upon Wednesday. 
pe 7 VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 


ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [Lords). 
(No. 345.) 

Read a second time, and committed for 

To-morrow. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No, 2) BILL. 
(No, 264.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, further considered. HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., BILL.—(No. 316.) 
Middleton)said,he wouldmovetheAmend-| Read the third time, and passed. 


ment standing inhis name. The words 
he wished to have left out seemed to have PATENT AGENTS REGISTRATION 


, been inserted in the interest of the person (re-committed) BILL.—(Nv. 334.) 
in default, but he did not see how they Order for Committee read, and dis- 
could benefit him. charged. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line} Bil] withdrawn. 
6, to leave out from the word “ society ” 


to the word “shall” in line 7—(Mr. | py pyENTARY EDUCATION (EXEMPTION 
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Hopwood.) FROM SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BILL. ' 

‘ Question proposed, “That the words (No, 54.) C 
proposed to be left out stand part of the} Qrder for resuming Adjourned Debate 
Bill. on Second Reading [llth April] read, , 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. | and discharged. , 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, the} il] withdrawn. 
words were undoubtedly put in mainly : 
in the interest of the persons charged, but HOUSE OF COMMONS (ACCOMMO- 
if the hon. Gentleman thought they DATION). y 
would do the accused no good he was} Ordered, That Sir Charles Dilke be " 
willing to leave them out. discharged from the Select Committee , 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought it | on House of Commons (Accommodation). 1 
was a pity to make this alterat’on. The Ordered. That Mr. Edward Morton be 
matter was fully considered in Committee, | 44.4 to the Committee —(Mr. T. E. 
and the decision arrived at was that the Ellis.) y Pare 1 
words were for the benefit of the person : 
concerned. 

oaks aiid EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 

Bx. HOE WOOD. ould, 1 objection 1 1 secsion of ir Jt, Hibbert, Bill $0 cam - 
were taken he was afraid they would |,; 46 yarious Expiring Laws, ordered to be ¢ 
have to Divide. brought in by Sir J. T. Hibbert, The Chancellor C 

It being after Midnight, and Objection | the Exchequer, and the Attorney General. 
being taken to Further Proceeding, the | Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 349.] ” 
Debate stood adjourned. House adj 5 at tain ehtentes it 

Debate to be resumed To-morrow. after Twelve o'clock. to 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 7th August 1894. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
BRIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) BILL. 


THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3*, with the Amendments. 


Toe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey) : 
My Lords, I have to move a series of 
Amendments on this Bill, the majority of 
which are merely with the view of bring- 
ing it into better shape. The important 
Amendment which I have to move is in 
that portion of what may be called the 
Betterment Clause, which refers to the 
compulsory purchase of lands if owners 
or lessees do not agree with the assess- 
ment of the Local Authority. My Lords, 
I wish to explain to the House that I 
have no responsibility for this clause 
whatever, and that my intervention is 
really to render the clause more intelli- 
gible and better in working. As the 
clause came from the Select Committee 
there were certain points in it which 
would have been difficult to work, and 
which might have been the cause of some 
obstruction and mischief. My Lords, 
I have now to move an Amendment 
which will, I think, simplify that matter ; 
but I do not wish it to be understood 
that I make myself responsible for the 
principle or policy of the clause, on 
which I desire to express no opinion. 
My Lords, as I do not think that these 
Amendments will be likely to meet with 
objection either from the House or from 
the promoters, I will move them en bloc. 
They are all on Clause 36 of the Bill. 


(Amendments moved in Clause 36, 
moved accordingly.) 


Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TwerpmocuTtH): My Lords, this new 
clause which has come down from the 
Committee upstairs is at once very long 
and very important, comprising 20 sec- 
tions and 10 pages. It is a very im- 
portant one also, because by agreeing to 
it your Lordships will give your assent 
to that much-vexed question of better- 
ment. But, my Lords, this clause as it 
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came down from the Committee seems to 
me to be by no means on all-fours with 
the recommendations of your Lordships’ 
Committee. Then the noble Lord the 
Chairman has proposed various Amend- 
ments to it. Those Amendments alsoare of 
considerable importance, and I must say 
they have a very mitigating effect on 
what I believe to be some of the worst 
errors of the clause as it came before 
the Committee. I think, my Lords, I 
should have been justified in asking that 
the consideration of this clause with 
these Amendments should have been 
postponed to some other day when there 
would be a better attendance of your 
Lordships to consider them, and when 
there would have been a longer period 
for the persons taking an interest in this 
question to consider the Amendments 
proposed by the noble Lord the Chair- 
man, because, after all, we only had 
these Amendments before us for the first 
time this morning. But, my Lords, I 
do not desire to in any way act the part 
of a captious critic, nor do I desire, con- 
sidering the period of the Session, to put 
any difficulties in the way of the pro- 
gress of this Bill. I am anxious only to 
say that in my humble judgment the 
conditions imposed in this clause upon 
the carrying into practice the principle 
of betterment which your Lordships 
hereby assent to are so onerous that they 
will practically render carrying into 
effect your Lordships’ decision impossible. 
I do not believe that any Local Autho- 
rity with these conditions imposed upon 
it at all likely to take up the question of 
betterment, and to endeavour to enforce 
it. But, my Lords, that only applies to 
an opinion of my own, and it is not for 
me, therefore, to say more to your Lord- 
ships upon that question. That is a 
matter for the Local Authorities who 
have to carry the principles of better- 
ment into practice. What I want to do 
to-day is merely to enter a caveat against 
it being supposed that I, and those who 
think with me in assenting to this Third 
Reading with these Amendments, agree 
to the conditions imposed by this 
clause. I also wish on behalf of the 
Local Authorities, and on behalf of the 
London County Council, to say that they 
reserve to themselves the fullest power 
of dealing with this question and of dis- 
cussing it again when it comes up in 
another -place, and that it must not be 
L 
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supposed that because the Third Reading 
is assented to here to-day that they are 
thereby debarred from further opposing 
it when it gets back to the other House. 
I do not know what course they have de- 
termined upon, but they hold that they 
will be wanting in no courtesy to this 
House, nor in regard to following the 
usual forms of procedure in raising this 
question. With that caveat, my Lords, I 
beg to give my assent tothe Third Read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY : My Lords, 
I think it would have been well if the 
noble Lord had pointed out in what re- 
spect the Bill goes beyond the recom- 
mendations of the Committee to whieh 
your Lordships assented not long ago, 
and of which the noble Lord was a Mem- 
ber. Having gone carefully through the 
Bill, both before and since the Committee 
sat, I must say that it seems to me it 
does carry out entirely the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, of which, as I 
have said, the noble Lord himself was a 
Member. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: I most 
particularly referred to the clause as it 
came from the Committee, and I said 
that I thought the Amendments proposed 
by the noble Lord the Chairman had a 
very mitigating effect upon and greatly 
improved the clause. It is only on 
small points now, perhaps, that the clause 
cannot be brought within the recommen- 
dations of the Committee ; but I meant 
to make myself perfectly clear that the 
clause as it came from the Select Com- 
mittee did fail, in my opinion, to comply 
with the conclusions of the Report of the 
Committee. 

Tae Duxe or RUTLAND: While 
the noble Lord is explaining his views to 
the House, perhaps he would not object 
to explain what he meant by saying that 
he was speaking on behalf of the Local 
Authorities and of the London County 
Council. I can understand his speaking 
on behalf of the London County Council, 
but willhe have the goodness to tell us 
what are the other Local Authorities of 
which he was speaking ? 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: There are 
no other Local Authorities concerned 
in this particular Bill. I was only enter- 
ing a caveat in reference to other Local 
Authorities with regard to other Bills 
containing betterment clauses similar to 
this Bill. 





Lord Tweedmouth 
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Tue Duke or RUTLAND: Thenin 
that case it will be competent to the 
Local Authorities to say they object. 

Lorv TWEEDMOUTH: I am not 
now speaking as the mouthpiece of any 
Local Authority. Iam merely entering 
a caveat on my own account to guard 
against the idea being entertained on the 
part of noble Lords who might suppose 
we ought to consider ourselves bound by 
the conditions which are imposed by 
this clause. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Bill passed, and 
Commons. 


returned to the 


THAMES CONSERVANCY BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3+. 


THe CHAIRMAN ofr COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) 
moved several Amendments which he 
stated were of a purely formal character. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES moved that the Standing Orders 
be amended as follows :— 


Note.—The words between [ ] are 
to be omitted, aud the words printed in 
Italics are to be inserted. 


(Notices to state objects of application and in- 
tention to seek for powers to purchase lands, 
or to amalgamate, &c., or to dissolve com- 
pany, or to levy or alter tolls, or impose 
improvement charge.) 

3. In all cases where application is intended 
to be made for leave to bring in a Local Bill 
notice shall be given stating the objects of 
such intended application ; and if it be intended 
to apply for powers for the compulsory purchase 
of land or houses, or for extending the time 
granted by any former Act for that purpose, or 
to amalgamate with any other company, or to 
sell or lease the undertaking, or to purchase or 
take on lease the undertaking of any other com- 
pany, or to enter into working agreements or 
traffic arrangements, or to dissolve any com- 
pany, or to amend or repeal any former Act or 
Acts, or to levy any tolls, rates, or duties, or to 
alter any existing tolls, rates, or duties, or to 
confer, vary, or extinguish any exemption from 
payment of tolls, rates, or duties, or to confer, 
vary, or extinguish any other rights or privi- 
leges, or to impose on any lands or houses or to 
render any lands ur houses liable to the imposi- 
tion of any ial charge in respect of any im- 
provement, the notice shall specify such inten- 
tion; and shall also specify the company, 
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person Sa with, to, from, or by whom it 
is inten to be proposed that such amalga- 
mation, sale, purchase, lease, working agree- 
ments, or traffic arrangements shall be made ; 
and the whole of the notice relating to the 
same Bill shall, except as provided by Order 9, 
be included in the same advertisement, which 
shall be headed by a short title, descriptive of 
the undertaking or Bill,and shall be subscribed 
with the name and address of the person, com- 
pany, corporation, or firm responsible for the 
publication of the notice. 


New Standing Order— 


(Notice to owners, fc. in case of improvement 
charge.) 

12a. Onor before the fifteenth day of Decem- 
ber immediately preceding the application for a 
Bill by which any special charge is imposed 
upon any lands or ta i or any lands or houses 
are rendered liable to have a special charge im- 
posed upon them in connection with any im- 
provement, notice in writing shall be given to 
the owners or reputed owners, lessees or reputed 
lessees, and occupiers of all such lands and 
houses of such proposed special charge vor 
liability. 

(Plan, book of reference, and section to be 
deposited with clerk of the peace, &c.) 

24. In cases of Bills of the Second Class, a 
plan and also a duplicate thereof, together with 
a book of reference thereto, and a section and 
also a duplicate thereof, as hereinafter described, 
and in cases of Bills of the First Class, bv which 
any lands or houses are intended to be taken, 
and in the case of all Bills by which any special 
charge is imposed upon any lands or houses, or 
any lands or are rendered liable to have 
a special charge imposed upon them in connec- 
tion with any improvement,a plan and dupli- 
cate thereof, together with a book of reference 
thereto, shall be deposited for public inspection 
at the office of the clerk of the peace for every 
county, riding or division in England or Ire- 
land, or in the office of the principal sheriff 
clerk of every county in Scotland, and where 
any county in Scotland is divided into districts 
or divisions, then also in the office of the prin- 
cipal sheriff clerk in or for each district or divi- 
sion in or through which the work is proposed 
to be made, maintained, varied, extended, or 
enlarged, or in which such lands or houses 
are situate, on or before the thirtieth day of 
November immediately preceding the applica- 
cation for the Bill. 


(Deposit of Bills at Treasury and other public 
Departments.) 

33. On or before the twenty-first day of 
December a printed copy of every Local Bill 
shall be deposited at the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury and at the General Post Office ; 

* 2 ® . 


A printed copy of every Local Bill relating to 
any matter in England or Wales, within the 
jurisdiction of the Local Government Board, or 
to which Standing Order No. 38 applies, at the 
Office of that Board. 


(Contents of book of reference.) 
46. The book of reference shall contain the 
names of the owners or reputed owners, lessees 
or reputed lessees, and occupiers of all lands 
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and houses in the line of the proposed work, or 
witbin the limits of deviation as defined upon 
the plan, vr upon which any special charge is 
imposed, or which are rendered liable to have 
a special charge imposed upon them in connec- 
tion with any improvement, and shall describe 
such lands and houses respectively. 

(Copy of H.C. Bill for conferring powers, &c., 


on Municipal Corporation, Local Board, or 
Local Authority, to be deposited at office 
of Local Government Board not later than 


two days after First Reading.) 
60a. In the case of Bills brought from the 
House of Commons :— 

A copy of every Bill whereby application is 
made by or on behalf of any Municipal 
Corporation, Local Board, Improvement 
Commissioners, or other Local Authority 
in England or Wales, for power in respect 
of any matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Local Government Board, and of every 
Bill whereby any powers, rights, duties, 
capacities, liabilities, or obligations are 
sought to be conferred or imposed on any 
Local Authority in England or Wales in 
respect of any matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Local Government Board, and 
of every Bill relating to public roads, high- 
ways, or bridges, and of every Bill to whieh 
Standing Order No. 38 applies, shall be 
deposited at the office of the Local Govern- 
ment Board not later than two days after 
the Bill is read a first time. 


(Meeting of Members of limited company,,. 
society, &c. in the case of Bill empowering 
or requiring the company, society, &c. to do 
any act not authorised under existing 
powers.) 

63. In the case of every Bill, whether origi- 
nating in this House, or in the House of Com- 
mons, [empowering or requiring. } 

(1) promoted by any company, society,. 
association, or co-partnership formed or regis- 
tered under the Companies Act, 1862, or con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament, Royal charter, 
letters patent, deed of settlement, contract of 
co-partnery, cost book regulations, or other 
instruments, and under the management of a 
committee or directors or trustees (and not 
being a company to which the preceding order 
applies) ; or 

(2) empowering or requiring any such com- 
pany, society, association, or eo-partnership, 
not being the promoters of the Bill, to do any 
act not authorised by the memorandum and 
articles of association or other instrument or 
instruments constituting or regulating such 
company, society, association, or co-partnership, 
or authorising or enacting the abandonment of 
the undertaking, or any part of the under- 
taking of any such company, society, associa- 
tion, or co-partnership, or the dissolution 
thereof, proof shall be given before the Ex- 
aminer before the Second Reading of the Bill in 
this House, that the following requirements 
have been complied with, and the Examiner 
shall report accordingly : 

. . 7 

New Standing Order— 

(Provisional Order Confirmation Bills may be 
referred to the Chairman of Committces.) 
102a. Any Provisional Order Confirmation 

Bill may, befure being committed to a Committee 
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of the Whole House, be referred to the Chair- 
man of Committees, with ct to all or any 
of the Orders scheduled thereto, to be dealt 
with in the same manner as an unopposed Local 
Bill. 





(Railway, &c. rates and charges.) 

1234. In the case of every Bill for incorpo- 
rating a railway, canal, ortramroad company, or 
for giving any powers to an existing raiiway, 
canal, or tramroad company to which no Rates 
and Charges Order Confirmation Act expressly 
applies, the Committee on the Bill shall fix the 
rates and charges for merchandise traffic (in- 
cluding small parcels of a perishable nature 
conveyed by passenger train, exceeding 56 lbs. 
in weight) by reference to the Rates and Charges 
Order Confirmation Act of some other company 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, will 
properly and conveniently apply; and the 
Committee shall, in the case of an existing 
company, provide that the rates and charges for 
merchandise traffic and such small parcels as 
aforesaid so fixed shall be in substitution for 
the rates and charges for similar traffic autho- 
rised to be taken by the company under their 
existing Acts. 

(No Naturalisation Bill to be read a second 
time without a certificate being produced 
touching the petitioner’s conduct.) 

179. No Bill for naturalising any person [born 
in any foreign territory] shall be read a second 
time until the petitioner shall prodace a certifi- 
cate from one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State respecting his conduct, and shall 
take the oath of allegiance at the Bar of the 
House. 

In the schedule of fees on page 75 leave out 
the last paragraph, viz. : 

“The Second Reading fee on Bills promoted 
by Local Authorities is limited to £81, unless 
the Bill authorises the receipt of any rate, 
charge, fare, or similar revenue in respect of 
the exercise of powers beyond the district of 
the Local Authority.” 

And on page 76, after— 

“‘ All other Local Bills . 
insert— 

The Second Reading fees on Bills promoted 
by Local Authorities are limited to £27, £54, 
and £81, as the case may be, except in the case 
of Bills authorising the receipt of any rate, 
charge, fare, or similar revenue in respect of 
the exercise of powers beyond the districts of 
the Local Authorities. 


He said, that the first of the Amendments 
referred to the embodiment of the better- 
ment principle, and he believed accurately 
followed the recommendations of the 
Committee. If any noble Lord had 
questions to ask, he would be happy to 
answer them. 


Amendments agreed to. 


81 0 0” 


LOCOMOTIVE THRESHING ENGINES 
BILL.—(No. 158.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


{LORDS} 
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CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 1) (CANALS OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN AND CER- 
TAIN OTHER RAILWAY COMPANIES) 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amendment: 
Standing Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2.) (BRIDG- 
WATER, &c., CANALS) BILL.—(No. 
185.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 3) (ABERDARE, 
&c. CANALS) BILL.—(No. 186.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) (REGENT’S 
CANAL) BILL.—(No. 187.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 7) (RIVER 
ANCHOLME, &c.) BILL.—(No. 188.) 

House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- 

ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 

and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAI. ORDER (No. 8) (RIVER CAM, 
&C.) BILL.—(No. 189.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order), : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 10) (CANALS OF 
THE CALEDONIAN AND NORTH 
BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANIES) 
BILL.—(No. 190.) 

House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill} reported without Amend- 
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ment: Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived; and Bill to be 
read 3* on Manday next. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. _ 12) 
(GRAND CANAL, &c.) BILL.—(No. 191.) 

House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- 

ment: Amendments made: Standing 

Committee negatived; and Bill to be 

read 3* on Monday next. 


HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 202.) 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed. 

The Lord Steward (M. Breadalbane) 
—Chosen Speaker in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Com- 
missioners. 


TENANTS ARBITRATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; | 


' 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on | 


Monday next: (The Earl Spencer). | 


(No. 203.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Twelve 
o’clock A.M., to Monday next, a | 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th August 1894. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL [Lords]. 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “ now read the third time,” in order 
to add the words “re-committed in 
respect of paragraph 16 of the Croydon 





st 1894} 


| Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘now read the third time’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I believe there is no objection to 
the course I propose to take, and I there- 
fore move the Amendment without com- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill re-committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. SNAPE moved, in paragraph 16, 
page 19, line 31, after “ mile,” insert 


“but it shall not be lawful, without the consen 
of the Local Authority, for the promoters or 
| any Company or person working or using the 
| tramways to take or demand on Sunday or on 
any bank or other public holiday any higher 
rates or charges than those levied by them on 
ordinary week days.” 


} 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock) : I beg toask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in view of 
diminishing the dangers to shipwrecked 
crews, and consequently to those who 
are engaged in the saving of life at sea, 
he will allow the directions on the life- 
saving apparatus to be in four languages 
instead of two? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD . 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) = 
Yes, Sir ; for the future the directions on 
the tally boards will be in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Italian. Italian has 
been chosen as the fourth language 
because Norwegian seamen very fre- 
quently know either English or German. 
This change will involve the expenditure 
of some money which, I think, will be 
well spent, and I am obliged to my hon. 





Tramways Extension Order,” — (Mr. 
Snape, )—inetead thereof. 


Friend for having pressed the matter on 
my attention. 








239 Goods Rates on the 
ROYAL COMMISSIONS AND THEIR 
COST. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the Harwich Divi- 
sion of Essex, I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury if he can inform the 
House what the approximate cost has 
been for the past year of the various 
Commissions appointed by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Tut SECRETARY To true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hresert, Oldham) : 
The approximate cost in the year 1893-94 
of Temporary Commissions and Com- 
mittees appointed by Government was as 
follows :—Charged on Temporary Com- 
missions Vote, £43,300; charged on 
Public Buildings Vote, £3,000—total, 
£46,000. In addition to this sum there 
is the charge on the Stationery Office 
Vote, as to which I have not yet received 
particulars, but, if desired, I will obtain 
the information. 


FISHERMENS’ RIGHTS. 


Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he has 
considered the rights conferred upon 
fishermen under 11 Geo. 3, ¢. 31; and 
whether the Government will enforce 
those rights, which extend to all the 
coasts of the United Kingdom ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.) : I am 
aware of the rights conferred upon fisher- 
men by 11 Geo. 3, c. 31, and the decisions 
which have been pronounced with refer- 
ence to that Statute. There have been 
differences between proprietors and fisher- 
men as to their respective rights, and 
these have been decided by the Civil 
Courts in the ordinary way. I do not 
know of any case in which the inter- 

. vention of the Government has _ been 
required, but if any suck case is brought 
under the notice of the Government it 
will be duly considered. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: Are we to 
understand that the initiative in all these 
cases must be taken by poor fishermen, 
and that they must defend the rights 
conferred upon them by Act of Parlia- 
ment ? 

*Mr. J.B. BALFOUR was understood 
to say, in reply, that he was not aware 
that the Government had ever been 
asked to intervene in these disputes, 
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which were generally as to whether cer- 
tain coast lands were or were not waste 
and uncultivated in the sense indicated by 
the Statute. 


KILLYBEGS PIER. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any, and if so, what steps have 
been taken respecting the promised deep 
water pier at Killybegs, County Donegal ; 
and when it is probable that the works 
in connection with it will be completed ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid 
that I can only answer that this matter 
is still under consideration of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the Board of 
Works. With regard to the position of 
the latter Board, there are legal difficulties 
which are now being referred for the 
opinion of the Law Officers. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §.): 
When may we reasonably hope the con- 
sideration of this matter will come to an 
end? This consideration was promised 
by my right hon. Friend last September 
12 months. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am as 
anxious as anyone that this matter should 
come toanend. But there are paramount 
difficulties, and we cannot set to work 
until they are overcome. 


GOODS RATES ON THE NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Mr. WRIGHTSON (Stockton-on- 
Tees) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has now 
ascertained that a County Court sum- 
mons, returnable on the 14th of August, 
has been issued by a solicitor of the 
North Eastern Railway Company against 
the North of England Pure Oileake Com- 
pany, of Stockton-on-Tees, for the re- 
covery of £19 9s. 10d., the amount 
being solely for increased rates on seed 
from Hull to Stockton since 1893, repre- 
senting an addition to the rates which 
ruled before that year of 5d. per ton, 
and which has been deducted from the 
Railway Company’s invoices during that 
period pending the settlement of the 
Railway Rates question ; and whether 
he will make any representation to the 
Railway Company on the subject ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I under- 
stand that a summons was issued ; but, 
after representations made by the Board 
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of Trade, the Railway Company have 
written to the Registrar asking that the 
action may stand over till the next Court 
day, which will probably be some time 
in October, ere which date I hope the 
Bill now before the House will have 
become law. Iam glad that this result 
has bden brought about. 


SOUTH MEATH POLLING LISTS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he in- 
quire of the South Meath Revising 
Barrister whether the four persons in 
the Summerhill polling district—Bren- 
nan, Kiernan, Darley, and Weir—were 
struck off the voters’ list by him ; were 
the two latter officially objected to, Weir's 
correct number being 746 on the 1893 
list and 669 on that for 1894; has the 
Revising Barrister been consulted, and 
has he any record as to the 10 names in 
Trim, alleged to be wrongfully in the 
1894 list, having been objected to and 
struck off in 1893; were the three fol- 
lowing persons struck off the 1893 sup- 
plemental list for the Clonard polling 
district of South Meath—namely, Peter 
Conlon, Baltinoran, Michael M‘Namara, 
Castlejordan, James Berrigan, Toor—and 
do they appear on the 1894 list ; 
what materials exist in the Clerk of the 
Peace’s office to enable these allegations 
to be investigated; did an employé 
aamed Love, in the said office, who was 
engaged in procuring evidence for the 
petitioner in the South Meath Election 
Petition, 1892, have anything to do with 
preparing or arranging the voters’ lists ; 
were the following seven persons struck 
off the list for the Dunshaughlin polling 
district of South Meath in 1893, and do 
they appear on the present register, 
namely, No. 27, Frank Behan, grounds 
of objection, non-residence; No. 133, 
Brien Carney, nou-tenancy ; No. 39, Pat 
Gallagher, non-tenancy ; No. 46, John 
Hughes, Kilbrew, person unknown ; No. 
56, William Mansin, short occupation ; 
No. 57, Pat Martin, non-tenancy ; No. 
91, John Whearty, non-tenancy and 
short occupation ; and, viewing the fact 
that these allegations relate to three 


separate polling districts, and that they | 


rest on the evidence of different agents, 
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Tee CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morty, Newcastle- 
upou-Tyne): The Revising Barrister 
has been communicated with as to the 
first three paragraphs, but up to the 
present I have not heard with what re- 
sult. The Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace has reported to me as follows re- 
garding the fourth and following para- 
graphs: (4.) The Revising Barrister re- 
vised the Lists of Voters in 1893, by 
drawing his pen through each name 
which he decided to remove, and writing 
the word “ out” and placing his initials 
thereto. In the cases of Peter Conlon 
and Michael M‘Namara a line is drawn 
through their names, but as neither the 
word “ out” nor the initials of the Re- 
vising Barrister are entered opposite the 
names they were included in the Register 
for 1894, where they now appear. 
James Barrigan was officially objected 
to. A line was drawn through his name, 
but the name was re-inserted in the 
margin by the Revising Barrister and 
initialled by him. His name also ap- 
pears on the Register for 1894. (5.) 
The Clerk of the Peace has in his cus- 
tody the original lists for 1893, as re- 
vised and signed by the Barrister, and 
also the objection notices served on him 
for revision. (6.) A person named Love 
is employed in the manner stated in the 
office of the Clerk of the Peace, but I am 
informed he took no part whatever in 
getting up evidence or otherwise for the 
Election Petition referred to. (7.) There 
were no persons of the names severally 
mentioned in this paragraph on the lists 
for 1893, and they do not appear on the 
Register for 1894. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : In view of the 
extraordinary discrepancies disclosed by. 
this answer, I beg to give notice I will 
go further into this matter. 


SACRILEGE IN KILDARE. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the church of Ballymore 
Eustace, County Kildare, belonging to 
the Church of Ireland, was, upon the 
night of Sunday, the 29th July, broken 
into, and music and other books, to the 
value of £5, maliciously destroyed ; whe- 
|ther, on a previous occasion, the same 





acting in separate Courts, will a strict | church was broken into, and the sacra- 


inquiry be ordered ? 


mental plate broken and trampled upon ; 
\ 
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and whether, as this church is in the 
vicinity of a police barracks, any, and if 
so what, steps have been taken to bring 
the perpetrators to justice, and to pro- 
tect for the future the church and its 
contents ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the church was entered upon the 
date mentioned, and that music to the 
value of about 10s. was destroyed. A car- 
penter’s saw, valued at 5s., was also in- 
jured. The occurrence is believed by 
the police to have been the act of some 
mischievous children who obtained 
access to the church, which was under 
repair, by some scaffolding. The 
occurrence referred to in the second 
pereereph took place in July, 1885. 

very endeavour is being made by the 
police to trace the perpetrators of the 
recent act. The police have given every 
attention to the church in the past, and 
will continue to do so. 


MALICIOUS BURNING IN FERMANAGH. 


Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that a man named Crawford, 
residing in the parish of Swanliubar, 
County Fermanagh, recently purchased 
a farm from Lord Erne, was awarded 
£50 damages by the Fermanagh Grand 
Jury for the burning of a hut a few days 
after the sale, which was alleged to be 
malicious; whether, since, certain 
mysterious outrages, alleged to be 
malicious, have been perpetrated upon 
cattle belonging to the same person, and 
for which no one has been made 
amenable ; and whether he will instruct 
the Constabulary to institute a full in- 
quiry into the details surrounding these 
several alleged malicious acts, with a 
view to bringing the perpetrators to 
justice ? ~ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph ; the com- 
pensation for the burning of the house on 
the evicted farm was granted, however, 
to Lord Erne, the landlord, and not to 
Crawford. Regarding the second para- 
graph, I am informed that on the 17th 
of July outrages were committed upon a 
cow belonging to Crawford and upon two 
other cows the property of his brother. 
The police have a strong suspicion as to 
the perpetrator of these outrages, and 


Mr. 'l’. Johnston 
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they have no reason to doubt that the 
outrages were other than malicious. 


THE FERMANAGH MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. M‘'GILLIGAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can state 
the result of his communication with the 
Lord Chancellor as to the promised ap- 
pointments to the Magistracy in County 
Fermanagh ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that the Catholics of County 
Fermanagh constitute 54 per cent. of 
the population, only one-tenth of the 
existing Bench are of their persuasion, 
he will recommend there should be no 
further delay in making these appoint- 
ments ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that he has sent papers 
to six gentlemen whom he proposes to 
place in the Commission of the Peace in 
the County of Fermanagh. He will be 
glad to consider the names of any proper 
persons submitted to him. 


THE “COSTA RICA PACKET.” 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Law 
Officers of the Crown have yet advised 
as to the acceptance or otherwise of the 
offer of the Government of the Hague to 
submit their liability, in the case of the 
Costa Rica Packet, to arbitration ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(SirE. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The matter is still under the considera- 
tion of the Law Officers. 


NEW ROSS POSTAL MANAGEMENT. * 


Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
is aware that a letter posted in Rams- 
grange in the evening is delivered at 
Priesthaggard, three miles distant, at 
10 a.m. in the second day after ; if it 
takes two days to go three miles, owing 
to the departure of the rural postman 
from New Ross before the arrival of 
the Waterford mail ; if a letter posted in 
Newbawn for Nash on Friday evening, 
although forwarded to New Ross on 
Saturday at 9.30 a.m., remains in the 
New Ross office until Monday morning, 
owing to the rural postmen leaving New 
Ross before the arrival of the Wexford 
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Outdoor Officers 


postal arrangements of the New Ross 
district with a view to give greater satis- 
faction to the public ? 
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mail; and if he will look into the: 
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hon. Gentleman has any case to which 
he would wish particularly to draw my 
attention, I will inquire into it imme- 
diately. 


of Customs. 


Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 

(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 1, [¢RISH COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 
will make some inquiry on these points, Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
but it is obvious that the circumstances bour): On bebalf of the hon. Member 
would not admit of direct local commu- | for the College Green Division of Dublin, 
nication being established between small | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
places like those mentioned, which are | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard 
served from different post towns. As I | to the fact that County Court Judges in 
stated the other day, the detention of | Ireland have not sufficient judicial work 
the rural postmen at New Ross for | to oceupy their time for more than at the 
several hours would bea serious matter. | outside six months each year, whether, 
with a view to greater economy in the 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS IN IRELAND | Public Service in Ireland, he will take 
AND FAIR WAGES. |the opportunity afforded by the first 





Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : | 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he will take the necessary | 
measures to have carried into practical | 
effect the Fair Wages Resolution of this 
House in all Irish contracts where it is | 
now violated; and whether he will 
arrange that for the printing done for 
this House and for the Government in | 
Ireland Trade Union wages shall be paid | 
and boy labour allowed only in due pro- | 
portion ? 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: I am not | 
aware of any cases in which the “ Fair | 
Wages Resolution” of the House of | 
Commons is now being violated by con- | 
tractors executing Government work for 
Departments under the control of the | 
Treasury, but wherever allegations to this | 
effect have been made I am sure my hon. 
Friend will bear me out wheu I say that 
I have immediately called the attention 
of the Department concerned to the 
matter, and directed them to enforce the 
spirit of the Resolution. As regards 


vacancy in the ranks of the County 
Court Judges to unite the county vacated 
with some adjacent county ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : When the Act of 
1877 was passed, the question was care- 
fully considered as to what counties could 
be grouped consisteutly with pablic con- 
venience, and this Act, the 40 & 41 
Vict., c. 56, united a number of counties 
in groups for County Court jurisdiction. 
Further grouping might necessitate less 
frequent sittings in each county, and 
recently there has been a demand for 
more frequent ones. 


OUTDOOR OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS, 


Mr. HARRINGTON: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the College Green 
Division of Dublin I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Civil 
Service Commissioners are about to re- 
duce the maximum age for intending 
candidates for the post of outdoor officer 
of Customs from its present limit of 25 
to 21 years; and whether, as this altera- 





Government printing in Ireland, I under- | tion, unless after long notice, will neces- 
stand that the wages paid by the con-| sarily bear harshly on those now pre- 
tractor are the Union rates of wages for | paring for examination under the present 
Dublin. With regard to the proportion | Rule, he will take measures to prevent 
of apprentices, Messrs. Thom state that the new Rule coming into force for at 
they are ready to agree to the same pro- | least another year, so as to give reason- 
portion as prevails in large establish- | able time to those who were preparing 
ments in London and Edinburgh where | for examination under the present Rule, 
similar work is done; and, as a matter of | but who are now over 21 years of age, 
fact, the proportion actually employed by | for presenting themselves for examina- 
them is less than that prescribed by the | tion ? 

Union authorities in London. On the! Sir J. T. HIBBERT: My hon. 
whole, lam bound to say I see no evidence | Friend may not be aware that I answered 
of anything like the sweating against a similar question on the 3rd instant. I 
which the Resoiution is directed. [fthe will therefore ask to be allowed to hand 
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him a copy of the answer which I then 
gave. 


IRISH HIGH SHERIFFS. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the pre- 
sent practice in Ireland in respect of the 
appointment of Sheriffs is that the acting 
Sheriff of each county gives to the Judge 
of Assize three names from which the 
Lord Lieutenant is to select the Sheriff 
for the next year; and whether either 
the executive or the people have any 
further voice in such appointments ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The names in 
connection with the appointment of 
Sheriff are sent up to the Lord Lieutenant 
by the Judges. The usage has always 
been for the Lord Lieutenant to select 
the Sheriff from amongst the names so 
sent up, and such usage is laid down by 
the highest authority as having the force 
of Common Law. In the English Act 
of 1887 the corresponding usage in Eng- 
land is recognised and is made statutable. 
The powers of the Lord Lieutevant in 
the matter are, as I have shown, restricted 
and limited. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Is this appointment a very much coveted 
one ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Very much to the 
contrary. 

Mr. MAINS: I shall put a further 
question on Thursday. 


THE DEPTFORD REFRIGERATORS. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
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munication which may be made to me on 
the subject under the notice of the 


| Corporation. 


| THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 


| Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
| Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, as amended in Committee and on 
Report, proposes to reinstate sub-tenants ; 
and, if so, by what clause ; will a tenant 
in case he is reinstated thenceforth hold 
discharged from any sub-tenancy existing 
at the date of the determination of his 
former tenancy, or will the sub-tenant 
also have a right of reinstatement, and 
whether as against the middleman or 
against the head landlord; if he can 
state whether the 394 sub-tenants whose 
tenancies were determined on the 17 
selected estates named in the Report of 
the Mathew Commission are still out of 
their holdings; and what (approxi- 
mately) is the number of sub-tenants on 
the estates not specially dealt with in 
that Report whose tenancies have been 
determined since May, 1879 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Under the Bill 
any former tenant, whether a sub-tenant 
or not, comes within the language of the 
Bill, and may be reinstated if the Arbi- 
trators think fit, or, as the case may be, 
if the new tenant consents, provided that 
he fulfils the other conditions of the 
Bill. If a tenant is reinstated the re- 
|instatement does not restore any prior 
| sub-tenancies. The sub-tenant in such a 
| case could not have a right of reinstate- 
/ment because the tenant who has 








dent of the Board of Agriculture whe- | been reinstated was his landlord, and 
ther he is aware that the refrigerating | was not on the 19th of April, 1894, in 
accommodation at Deptford requires to| occupation of the holding. Tenants, 
be increased ; and whether he will use | whether immediate tenants or sub- 
his influence with the London Corpora- | tenants, have rights under this Bill only 
tion to comply with the wishes and con- | against the landlord from whom he him- 
venience of the traders? Since I put | self holds. 

the question on the Paper I have received; Mr. W. KENNY: If both tenants 
a communication to the effect that the |—the middleman and the sub-tenant— 
London Corporation are about to take | claim reinstatement, will both be entitled 
steps to remedy the matter. | to compensation for goodwill ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or roE BOARD) Mr. J. MORLEY: As I am advised, 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpner, | the Bill only applies to tenants where 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am glad to | they are reinstated. 
hear that. It is a practical answer to! Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
the question. No representations with | In cases where the evicted tenant has 
respect to the refrigerating accommoda- | had a sub-tenant who has gone out with 
tion at Deptford have recently reached the evicted tenant, has the sub-tenant no 
me. I shall be glad to bring any com- claim to reinstatement ? 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir; I think 


not. 


BALLYGURTEEN POSTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 


Mr, FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will make 
arrangements that Rossmore and the 
district to Ballygurteen be served from 
Ballyneen, instead of from Geragh, as 
requested by an extensively signed 
Memorial forwarded on the 12th of May, 
and also as asked by the Constabulary 
authorities showing that the change 
would greatly facilitate them in the dis- 
charge of their duties; and whether 
those interested in local markets have 
also pointed out that the proposed change 
would not increase the present cost of 
service ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I have received 
from the hon. Member a copy of the 
Memorial referred to, and it was 
addressed to the Secretary of the Post 
Office in Dublin. It would not neces- 
sarily come before me; but I have 
called for information on the subject. 


GNARLFORD NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BALDWIN (Worcester, Bewd- 
ley) : I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he has considered the representa- 
tions made by the managers of the 
Gnarlford National Schools ; and if the 
Department intends to insist on the en- 
largement and alterations of the schools 
being carried out, although the parish is 
constantly decreasing in population ? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanpn, York, 
W.R., Rotherham) ; The managers of 
this school were informed in the last 
Annual Report that the class-room (which 
is only 9} feet wide) was too narrow, and 
that the offices were insufficient, and were 
requested to submit proposals for en- 
larging the class-room. They replied, 
stating that the offices should be 
improved during the summer holidays, 
and asking that the class-room might con- 
tinue to be recognised. There are 31 
infants on the books, who cannot be 


properly taught in so narrow aroom. I| 
hope the managers will see their way to 
provide a suitable room. 


If they will 
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undertake to do so they will not be 
unduly pressed in the matter of time. 


Cart Service. 


DUBLIN TELEGRAPHISTS' GRIEV- 
ANCES. 


Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether some Dublin telegraphists have 
recently been asked to accept a rate of 
3s. a day for duty on coast stations, in 
conuection with the Naval Mancuvres, 
although a much larger sum has hitherto 
been given for such duties ; whether he 
is aware that these meu complain that 
they cannot live on an allowance of 3s. a 
day in a crowded seaport town when they 
are there only for a short time; and 
whether it is the practice of the Post 
Office to pay as low wages as competition 
will enable them, or to pay a living 
wage ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: In accordance 
with the practice which obtains both in 
Ireland and in this country the tele- 
graphists sent from Dublin to Coast 
Stations in connection with the Naval 
Manceuvres have been informed that 
they will be paid 3s. a day, except in the 
case of a few stations where the cost of 
living will be enhanced, and there the 
rate may be 4s,, or even 5s.,a day. Last 
year one of the Dublin telegraphists, who 
was paid 5s. a day, complained that it 
was not enough, and asked for 12s., but, 
on inquiry, it appeared that the com- 
plaint was not well founded. With 
reference to the latter part of the hon. 
Member’s question, I may explain that 
the payments are not wages, but are 
allowances in addition to wages. 


COUNTY CLARE MAIL CART SERVICE, 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther arrangements have yet been made 
for the new mail cart service between 
Ardsalus and Tulla, County Clare ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : The question of 
establishing such a service is now being 
considered, and I will let the hon. Mem- 
ber know my decision as soon as it can 
be arrived at. 


Mr. W. REDMOND : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the people of 








the district only ask for one cart to meet 
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letters ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY: I do not know 
the facts. 
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the House. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 


of the fact that public business is being 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS—SUPER- 
ANNUATION. 


dispatched more rapidly than was antici- 


pated when he made his statement on 
the 18th ultimo, arrangements will now 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): | be made to carry the Crofters’ Act 


I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether the Departmental Committee on 
the Superannuation Scheme of Elementary 
Teachers will submit its Report before 
Parliament rises for the Recess ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Departmental 
Committee on the Superannuation of 
Elementary Teachers will not report 
before the Recess. But its main pro- 
posals have been decided upon, and it 
will report in November to the Treasury 
and the Education Department. 


NORTH-EAST COAST SCOTCH 
FISHERIES. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether arrangements will be made 
in next year’s Estimates to provide the 
Fishery Board with a cruiser for the 
protection of the fishing industry on the 
North-East Coast of Scotland ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Fishery Board of Scot- 
land have now, with the recent addition 
of the new steam cruiser, two steamers 
engaged in the protection of the fishing 
industry, one on the East and one on the 
West Coast of Scotland, all the year 
round, besides the assistance of several 
of Her Majesty’s gunboats during the 





summer fishing season. The new steam 
cruiser, the purchase of which has been 
provided for in this year’s Estimates, has | 
already done good service in the preven- | 


tion and detection of illega) trawling, and | 
provide 


it is not proposed at present to 
the Fishery Board with another such 
vessel, 


In answer to a further question put 
by Mr. Weir, 
Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that four | 
trawlers had been brought in in a very 
short space of time—a record not beaten 





Amendment Bill this Session, in fulfil- 
ment of the pledges repeatedly made by 
the Liberal Leaders prior to and during 
the last General Election ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have already said that if this is an 
unopposed Bill it may be proceeded with. 
It must depend on whether the Bill is 
op or not. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: May I ask 
whether, in case circumstances prevent 
the Bill being brought in this year, and 
in consideration of the postponement of 
the Bill being consented to for this 
Session, the right hon, Gentleman will 
give a pledge to bring the Bill on early 
next year, when the Report of the Deer 
Forest Commission will be available, on 
which an enlarged Bill might be founded ? 


Mr. WEIR: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that question, may I 
ask him whether we are to abandon all 
hope of the Bill being passed this Session ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I cannot ad- 
vise anyone to abandon all hope. It 
does not rest with me. As to enlarged 
pledges for next Session, I am not in @ 
position at present to make them. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
Arising out of that answer, I wish to 
ask whether Scottish legislation must 
ever be dragged like this at the heels of 
England ? Is it because of the meekness 
and submission of the majority of the 
Scotch Members, who are evidently afraid 
to say “bo” toa goose? Some of us 
have called attention to this matter in 
every mortal way, from the quoting of 
Scripture to the verge of physical ex- 
haustion. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Dr. MACGREGOR: By way of 
personal explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Subsequently, 


*Dr. MACGREGOR said: Mr. 





in any other part of the British Islands. Speaker, I wish to express my regret 
He would see that the service was kept that for pressing for a small measure 
up to the mark. of justice for my constituents I 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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out of Order. I do not ask for the pass- 
ing of this Bill as a favour ; I demand it 
as a right on the part of my constituents. 
I hope I am not out of Order in sayin 
that, Mr. Speaker. [ Cries of “ Order !” 
Who says “Order”? Allow me to say 
that the Government have been pledged 
for two years to concede the very Bill 
which we are now fighting for. At the 
end of two years I think it extremely 
improper so to use the Highland Repre- 
sentatives. 
Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

*Dr. MACGREGOR : I wish to give 
another notice on the subject—that if 
this Bill is not passed this Session I 
shall next Session do everything in my 
power to block every Government mea- 
sure that may be introduced, from those 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech down- 
wards. 


THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Ince): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, in view of the 
Resolution passed by the House of 
Commons last year on the question of 


payment of Members, the Government: 


intend giving effect to that Resolution 
by introducing a Bill in the next Session 
dealing with the question ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I hope we 
may be able to do so. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
with a view of meeting the convenience 
of Members interested in the Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill, he can state to the 
House about the probable time when the 
Bill is likely to be discussed in its Com- 
mittee stage ? 

Sim W. HARCOURT: I hope we 
shall be able to reach that next 
Monday. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): 
The question is as to the probable time 
that willbe given to the Committee 
stage, not as to the time at which the 
Committee stage will begin. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I have 
answered the question as it was put— 
and as I understood it—the probable 
time at which the Bill is likely to be 
discussed ; as to how long it will be 
discussed, I cannot offer an opinion. 
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POLLUTION OF THE RIVER EYE. 


Tue Marquess or GRANBY (Leices- 
tershire, Melton): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to a meeting of the Melton Mow- 
bray Rural Sanitary Authority on the 
26th of July, held at Melton, when 
statements were made, describing the 
condition of the River Eye at Asfordby, 
to the effect that at that place the river 
was so polluted by sewage from Melton 
that some 10,000 fish were lying dead 
in the water; that the stench was abso- 
lutely unbearable ; that all persons re- 
siding near the river at Asfordby who 
could do so were leaving their homes in 
consequence; and that the Medical 
Officers of Health testified that this con- 
dition of affairs constituted a grave and 
immediate danger to the inhabitants of 
the district ; whether he is aware that at 
the meeting in question it was stated 
that application had been made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
a scheme for dealing with the Melton 
sewage at the beginning of May last, but 
that no reply had been sent to this re- 
quest by the Local Government Board ; 
will he explain why, although the clerk 
of the Leicestershire County Council and 
the Rev. Canon Cartmell, Rector of 
Asfordby, have written to the Local 
Government Board on this matter, 
nothing but bare acknowledgments of 
their letters have been received by them ; 
and whether, if this is so, he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the cause of 
these delays, and will take immediate 
steps to assist the Melton Local Board 
to deal with the circumstances of the 
case ? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I have 
not received any Report of the proceed- 
ings of the Melton Mowbray Rual 
Sanitary Authority at the meeting r:- 
ferred to. The facts are not as stated in 
the question. The Local Government 
Board, after a visit to the district by one 
of their Inspectors, wrote to the Melton 
Mowbray Local Board in April, 1893, 
pointing out that the condition of things 
as regards the treatment and disposal of 
the sewage of the district was most un- 
satisfactory, and should not be allowed to 
continue, and requesting that they would 
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deal with the matter without delay. The 
Local Government Board communicated 
with the Local Board in June, in August, 
and in October of last year, and in January 
and February of the present year, and again 
on the 5th of May, as to what they were 
intending to do in the matter. It was 
not until the 18th of May that the Board 
were informed of the works proposed, 
and received an application for sanction 
to a loan. Further details as to the 
works being required, the Local Board 


were asked on the 4th of June for further | 


particulars, and they were at the same 
time informed that a local inquiry by one 
of the Board’s Inspectors had been 
directed. The particulars asked for were 
received on the 21st of July, and it was 
then stated that it was also intended to 
make application for a loan for additional 
land and for sewer extension. On the 
26th of July the Board wrote, stating 
that an inquiry in respect of the previous 
application had been fixed for the 8th of 
August, and that particulars of the 
further proposals should at once be fur- 
nished if it was desired that the applica- 
tion should be considered at the same 
inquiry. The further particulars were 
received on the 28th of July, and the 
notices for the inquiry were issued on the 
Ist of August. The letter of the Rev. 
Canon Cartmell was received on the 25th 
of July, and the Board on the following 
day communicated with the Local Board. 
The Board have not received any com- 
munication from the County Couacil on 
the subject. 

THE MarQuEss or GRANBY: Then 
does the inquiry take place to-morrow ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I believe it 
does. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he will propose an Amendment to Stand- 
ing Order 183, whereby it is provided 
that promoters of Private Bills shall not, 
in exercise of any power of taking lands, 
purchase or acquire houses occupied by 
persons belonging to the labouring class 
without making provisions for rehousing 
such persons, by inserting after the word 
“acquire” the words “and demolish,” in 
order that in cases where (as, for instance, 
under Section 93 of “The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,”) promoters are 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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obliged to acquire, but have no occasion 
to demolish, the labouring class occupiers 
may remain undisturbed, and the pro- 
moters may not be obliged to erect 
unnecessary new dwellings ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I do not 
contemplate proposing that the Standing 
Order referred to should be altered. Itis 
the practice of the Local Government 
Board in determining the accommodation 
that should be provided by schemes sub- 
mitted to them under provisions in ae- 
cordance with the Standing Order to take 
into consideration the number of houses 
which the Company or Authority may 
propose to acquire but do not intend to 
demolish. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Have 
not cases occurred in which promoters 
have been obliged to provide artisans 
dwelling, although none have been dis- 
placed ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : I believe 
that is so, but at the same time I do not 
think it desirable to alter the Standing 
Order. 


THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. OF 
COMMONS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he is 
aware that the air (sewer gas) from the 
main drain is aspirated through the 
whole length of the system, from the 
Victoria Tower to the Clock Tower; 
whether any re-modelling of the drainage 
| has taken place since the Select Com- 
mittee on House of Commons (Ventila- 
tion) sat in 1891; and, if so, will he state 
what has been done ; whether it is the 
fact that in 1891 furnaces in the exhaust 
shafts were kept burning day and night 
throughout the year as at the present 
time, and that, notwithstanding, down 
draughts did then, and do now, occur 
| occasionally in the vitiated air shaft ; 
whether he is aware that during close 
warm weather, owing to the slight 
difference of temperature between the 
outside and inside of the main extract 
shaft, and also in consequence of the 
long distance the vitiated air has to be 
drawn horizontally, there is scarcely any 
appreciable current upwards in that 
shaft ; and that there is a tendency for 
the vitiated air and sewer gas, under the 
conditions mentioned, to find their way 
from the Clock Tower shaft down 
through the Ladies’ and Reporters’ 
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Galleries into the Chamber to feed the 
fire in the other shaft when it is burning 
more brightly ; and whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that the sewer gas from 
the drainage of the Houses of Parliament 
is wholly discharged into one of the 
shafts which receive the vitiated air from 
the Chamber, and is, therefore, a source 
of danger to the Members and officials of 
the House, he will considcr the 
desirability of having the sewer gas dis- 
charged by a separate shaft or pipe 
entirely apart from the ventilating shaft 
of the Chamber, as suggested by Mr. 
Binnie, engineer to the Loudon County 
Council for the Westminster main drain, 
and as recommended by Mr. James Keith, 
C.E., and other experts ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, 
W.): The main drain is aspirated, not 
from the Victoria Tower to the Clock 
Tower, but from the Clock Tower to the 
Victoria Tower. There is, however, a 
minor drain which is ventilated in the 
other direction. No remodelling of the 
drainage has taken place since the Select 
Committee on Ventilation sat in 1891. 
The furnaces in the exhaust shafts were 
kept burning day and night throughout 
the year in 1891, and have continued to 
be so kept down to the present time. No 
down draughts have occurred, or could 
occur, in these shafts since the continuous 
full burning of the furnaces was adopted. 
As I have already said, the sewer gas 
from the drainage of the Houses of Par- 
liament is principally discharged into a 
shaft in the Victoria Tower which has 
no connection with the shafts which re- 
ceive the vitiated air from this Chamber. 
The shafts proposed by the engineer to 
the London County Council and the 
other experts who gave evidence in 1891 
were intended to ventilate the main 
sewers of the district, and had no refer- 
ence to the ventilation of the drains of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. WEIR was understood to ask 
if there was any intention to arrange for 
the sewer gas to be discharged by pipe 
instead of by the up-cast shaft. Was it 
not the fact that the engineer of the 
House in 1891 stated that down draughts 
might occasionally occur and vitiate the 
air in the shaft ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: My hon. 
Friend is mistaken in the construction he 
puts on the evidence. No defect in the 
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present system has been proved to exist, 
and I see no reason to make any change. 

Mr. WEIR pressed the right hon. 


Gentleman to carefully study the evi- 
dence. | 


Paddington. 


CHAILEY COMMON, 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that a quantity of common land belong- 
ing to Chailey Common, in the County 
of Sussex, has been enclosed ; whether 
it is the duty of the Sussex County 
Council to take some action to maintain 
the rights of the inhabitants ; and whe- 
ther, failing such action on their part, it 
can be taken by the Local Government 
Board or the Board of Agriculture ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have been 
informed by a correspondent that en- 
closures have been made on Chailey 
Common within the past two or three 
years, but I have no means of verifying 
this information or of interfering to pre- 
vent such enclosures, if they have taken 
place. I can only state that anything 
which has been done has not been with 
the consent of the Board of Agriculture. 
With regard to the maimtenance of 
rights of common by public authorities I 
may refer my hon, Friend to the pro- 
visions contained in Section 26 of the 
Local Government Act of last Session, 
which I trust will be found sufficient to 
prevent encroachments on, or the illegal 
enclosure of, commons. : 

Mr. BYLES: The point I desire to 
know is whether, in case the County 
Council refuse to act, there is any duty 
laid upon the Minister of the Board of 
Agriculture to act instead ? 

Mr. H,GARDNER: The Board have 
no power to take the initiative; that must 
be taken by the commoners themselves. 


ST. JAMES’S SCHOOL, PADDINGTON. 


Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Middlesbrough, I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether his attention has 
been drawn to the Report of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector on the St. James's 
National School, Craven Terrace, Pad- 
dington, for the year ending January, 
1894, which states that two of the class- 
rooms are so far below the minimum size 
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required by Rule 7 (a) of the Schedule 
that they can no longer be recognised as 
providing accommodation ; what is the 
reduction of accommodation resulting 
from this intimation ; whether the De- 
partment have communicated this de- 
cision to the London School Board ; and, 


if not, whether they will at once do so ; | 


and whether, in all cases where the De- 
partment find it necessary to review and 
reduce the accommodation of a school, 
they will at once inform the Local Edu- 
cational Authority of such alteration, in 
order that their record of the available 
accommodation of the district may be 
correct ? 

Mr. ACLAND : The two class-rooms 
in question were each 13 feet by 8, and 
the nominal accommodation of the school 
has been reduced by 27 places. It has 
not, I understand, been the practice 
hitherto to inform the Local Educational 
Authority in cases of this kind, but I 
taink it is right that they should be so 
informed, and I have given directions 
accordingly. 


THE CASE OF BULWANT RAO BUTE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of one 
Bulwant Rao Bute, who was killed 
under circumstances of great brutality 
within British jurisdiction in the Gwalior 
State by Asad Jar Khan, the Superinten- 
dent of Police of the Indore State, and 
two of his subordinates, with the assist- 
ance of other persons; whether he is 
aware that these officers of the Indore 
State were tried by a special Judge and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
the Judge expressing his opinion that 
Asar Jar Khan, the Superintendent of 
the Indore Police, had bribed the Gwalior 
Police to assist him in the perpetration 
of the crime ; whether he is aware that 
the widow of Bulwant Rao has, for the 
benefit of herself and family, repeatedly 
urged her claim to compensation from 
the Indore State for the slaughter of her 
husband, but without success ; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government, through 
the Government of India, will take steps 
to secure that proper compensation is 
paid by the Indore State for the crime 
planned and committed by the chief of 
its Police Department ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
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hampton, E.): The facts of this case are 
given in Parliamentary Paper No. 80 of 
1893. The statement as to Asad Jar 
will be found in the Paper. He was con- 
victed of culpable homicide not amount- 
ing to murder, and sentenced to 14 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and fine. I have 
no information as to the widow’s claim 
for compensation, but will inquire. 


Barrett. 


IRISH PRISON ADMINISTRATION, 

Mr. HARRINGTON : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland whether, in consequence 
of the numerous complaints relating to 
the present system of management in 
Irish prisons, he will cause the inquiry 
at present held in England to be ex- 
tended to Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Committee 
of Inquiry referred to in the question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is a 
purely Departmental Committee ap- 
pointed by the Home Office to inquire 
into the administration of English prisons, 
and it was stated by my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary on May 28 
last that the Inquiry would not extend 
to Ireland. 


EX-PRISON WARDER BARRETT. 


Mr. HARRINGTON : I heg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland if Barrett, into whose 
case he ordered a further inquiry, has 
since been refused admission to the 
prisons service except on terms which 
he felt bound to refuse ; and if it is the 
intention of the Government to have him 
reinstated in his former position and, in 
consideration of the barsh treatment he 
received, grant him compensation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Barrett sent in his 
resignation as prison warder in May, 
1892. It is true that he was recently 
offered re-employment in the Prisons 
Service, but the conditions which he 
asked should attach to his re-engage- 
ment were not such as could be acceded 
to by the Executive. After a very care- 
ful investigation of all the facts of the 
case, the decision arrived at was that if 
re-appointed to the Prisons Service it 
could only be on the terms attaching to 
a new appointment. But Barrett 
declined to accept employment on these 
terms,and the Government see no reasons 
for altering the decision arrived at. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON : Is it not a 
fact that this officer had eight or nine 
years’ service in the Prison Service, and 
was recommended for promotion; that 
he stood for examination as a convict 
warder and failed ; and that instead of 
getting the benefit of his eight or nine 
years’ service, or being remitted to the 
district for which he had been recom- 
mended for promotion, he was dismissed 
for no fault except that of failure to pass 
the examination ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I went into the 
facts of the case, and my decision was 
that if he were restored it could only be 
on the condition that he came in as a 
fresh officer. I felt that his claim for 
salary and compensation for past service 
was beyond what was fair and reasonable. 
I think what I decided fully met the 
justice of the case. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Then was 
it meant to allow him nothing for past 
service ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : He had no legal 
claim whatever to back pay or compen- 
sation, he having resigned his appoint- 
ment by his own act in 1892. 


FIJI, 

Mr. HOGAN: I: beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any Despatch has yet been 
received from the Governor of Fiji with 
respect to the recent native outbreak in 
that Colony; and, if so, does the De- 
spatch acknowledge that the fatal dis- 
turbance originated in disaffection with 
the present scheme of native taxation ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
No Despatch on the subject referred to 
by the hon. Member has yet been re- 
ceived, 


ATTACKS ON IRISH HAYMAKERS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of John Hanreharty, haymaker, 
a native of County Louth, Ireland, who 
was sentenced by H. E. C. Stapylton, 
Colonel Trotter, and C. H. Cock, at 
Barnet Petty Sessions, on 23rd July, to 
three weeks’ imprisonment with hard 
labour without the option of a fine, and 
of several of his fellow-workmen, also 
natives of Ireland, who were fined by 
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the same Justices ; whether he is aware 
that the Justices who tried these men 
stated that the landlord of the “ Red 
Lion,” where the disturbance took place, 
should have been present to give evi- 
dence, and that they did not adjourn the 
case to enable him to attend ; whether 
he is aware that the sergeant of police in 
his evidence stated that “These Irishmen 
coming into the district are a nuisance, 
and more of them arrive every year,” and 
that the police constable on arresting 
them said, “ You Irish ! We have 
you now, and we’ll punish you” ; whether 
he is aware that these haymakers have 
been brouzht specialiy from Ireland for 
a number of successive years by the 
same farmer who attended at the trial 
and testified to the steadiness, diligence, 
sobriety, and trustworthiness of Hanre- 
harty and his fellow-workmen ; whether 
he is aware that it was proved that these 
Irish haymakers were going quietly 
home when they were attacked by a 
number of loafers outside the “Red 
Lion”; whether he is aware that Patrick 
Shields, one of the men who were fined, 
was taken from his bed at 2 o'clock on 
Sunday morning to the police station, in 
spite of the fact that, having been ill 
during the day, he had retired for the 
night and before the disturbance took 
place ; whether he will state why none 
of the Englishmen who were ‘the 
aggressors were fined or imprisoned ; and 
whether, having regard to the circum- 
stances of the case, he will recommend 
the liberation of Hanreharty, and cause 
inquiry to be made into the case, and 
especially into the evidence of the police 
sergeant and the statement of the police 
constable ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I am informed 
that, after hearing the evidence at Bar- 
net Petty Sessions on July 23, the Chair- 
man asked at what public-house the 
prisoners had obtained their drink, when 
Mr. Reid replied that he had heard that 
they had been at the Lion, Potter’s Bar, 
when the disturbance commenced. The 
chairman then said— 


Trish Haymakers. 





“The landlord should have been present, as 
the disturbance is said to have originated in his 
house,” 

But neither of the prisoners corroborated 
the statement made by Mr. Reid, nor 
was any suggestion made for an adjourn- 
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ment of the case in order that thé land- 
lord should attend. The disturbance did 
not take place at the publie-honse. The 
sergeant of police did not give evidence, 
bat, in answer to a question by the Chair- 
man, said— 

“ They are Irishmen, and belong to a class of 
men employed as haymakers by the farmers in 
the neighbourhood. Several disturbances have 
occurred at Potter’s Bar lately ; they are a great 
annoyance, and there seem to be more of them 
come every year.” 

The police constables who arrested the 
men emphatically deny having used the 
words :— 

“You Irish ——! We have you now, and 
we'll punish you,” 

What they did say to the other men when 
they arrested Hanrebarty and Thomas 
M‘Court was, “‘ We will come back after 
you.” I understand that the farmer em- 
ploying these men gave them a good 
character. No evidence was taken as to 
the origin of the disturbance. Patrick 
Shields was not taken from his bed; he 
was found with others at 1 a.m. lying on 
‘some hay in a shed in a field on Mr. 
Reid’s farm, and he was identified as 
one of the men who stoned the police. 
Shields did not say he had been ill during 
the day, and had retired before the dis- 
turbance took place. When the first 
disturbance took place the police dis- 
persed them, and the two parties left in 
different directions ; no arrest would have 
been made bad not Hanreharty and his 
companions renewed the disturbance by 
quarrelling amongst themselves and 
assaulting and stoning the police; Han- 
reharty having also threatened the police 
with a knife. I regret that I do not see 
any sufficient ground for my interference. 
I have made full and careful inquiry into 
the case, with the result that the state- 
ment which I have made to the House 
appears to me accurately to represent 
the facts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked how the 
right hon. Gentleman explained the fact 
that the police only arrested the Irishmen 
who had been assaulted by the English 
party, and why were not the English 
party arrested ?. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that did not 
tally with the account he had received. 
They appeared to be quarrelling amongst 
themselves, and the police said to the 
remainder of the crowd, “We will 
come back for you.” The crowd had 
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‘dispersed before the police had any oppor- 

tunity of making further arrests. He did 
not think there was any evidence, so far 
as he could make out, that the police 
acted with anything like partiality. If 
ithey had discriminated between English- 
men and Irishmen in the matter they 
would have left themselves open to very 
grave censure. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it not a fact 


that these Irishmen had for years been 
employed by a farmer in the district, and 
that they bear an excellent character ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is quite true the 
farmer gave the men a good character. 
However, I find that Hanreharty was 
sent to prison for threatening to assault 
the police with a knife. 

Mr. WEIR: Is it not a fact that the 
man referred to was cutting a cake of 
tobacco when the police interfered ; and 
would the right hon. Gentleman make 
further inquiries into the case, as I 
believe that the information now given 
to the House is undoubtedly incorrect ? 
Will he inquire, for instance, whether it 
is a fact that Patrick Shields was laying 
on a bed of hay—not on a bed of linen, 
no doubt—and why he was taxen from 
the place where he was sleeping ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I think my hon. 
Friend and myself are at one on the facts 
as to Patrick Shields. He was found 
laying on some hay in a shed on Monday 
morning and he was arrested, having 
been identified as one of the party who 
assaulted the police. 

Mr. WEIR: Did not the shed in 
which he was found contain the beds 
prepared for him and his brother Irish- 
men to sleep in at night time? Will 
eare be taken that Irishmen shall have 
some measure of justice meted out to 
them, and not to be treated in this brutal 
fashion by the police ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why did not 
the police summon the man instead of 
taking him at 1 o’clock in the morning 
out of what was his bed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Whether they did 
rightly or wrongly—and the Magistrates 
found they did rightly—it is quite in 
accordance with the practice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The police 
could find the Irishmen, but they could 
not find the Englishmen. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As it is 
stated in the question that the Irishmen 
were going quietly home when they were 
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attacked, and as the right bon. Gentle- 
mau in his reply admits that there is no 
information in his possession as to the 
origin of the disturbance, which appears 
to\be a very material, poiut, I would ask 
him to inquire. as te how the disturbance 
began, in order to determine whether the 
Irishmen, who alone have been punished, 
were solely or primarily at fault. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I will, make further 
inquiries ; the result might be to show 
that other persons are guilty. 

Mr. SEXTON ; If it be found that 
other persons were the aggressors, 
should that not qualify the amount of 
the punishment ? 

Mr. ASQUITH ; Ihave no evidence 
to point to that state of things. 

Mr. T, M. HEALY: Has the atten- 
tion of the right hon, Gentleman been 
called to the fact that a party of Irish 
haymakers were set fire to in Lanea- 
shire last mouth by an English mob ? 

Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that this farmer, who is an 
Englishman, has engaged these men year 
after year for 16. years, and spoke of 
them in the highest terms of their 
general character? Will the right hon. 
Gentleman make further inquiries ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have answered 
that question already. I have not 
heard of the alleged case in Lancashire, 
but I will inquire as to that. I can 
only repeat what I have said before— 
namely, that I will see that impartial 
justice is meted out as between English- 
menu and Irishmen. 


THE ACCOUNTANT GENERAL'S DEPART- 
MENT. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
when, the Report of the Committee on 
the Accountant General’s Department 
will be published for the information of 
the gentlemen immediately concerned ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dundee) 
(who replied) said : This Report is nearly 
complete, and will be in the hands of the 
Admiralty very shortly. Any decisions 
affecting the future of the staff cannot be 
made known to them until the Report 
has been considered by the Admiralty. 


ROYAL VICTORIA YARD, DEPTFORD. 
-Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
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whether six permanent day coopers em- 
ployed in the Royal Victoria Yard, 
Deptford, have had their wages reduced 
from 30s. to 263, weekly, and whether 
these men’s pensions will be calculated 
on a higher rate than their present weekly 


in India. 


pay ? ; 

Mr. E, ROBERTSON: There are 
no permanent day coopers at Deptford. 
Every mav who wishes, and is qualified, 
has his turn at piecework. There has 
been no reduction of wages. The rate 
of 30s, was paid for some time in conse- 
quence of a mistake in an Admiralty 


\Letter to the yard. When the mistake 


was discovered the authorised rate of 26s. 
was resumed, The rate assumed cannot 
be higher than the actual earnings. 


VENTILATION OF COMMITTEE ROOM 
No. 10. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he is aware 
that many Members of the Scotch 
Standing Committee have suffered greatly 
from the defective ventilation of Com- 
mittee Room No. 10 during the present 
Session ; and whether he will take steps 
during the Recess to improve the veutila- 
tion of that room ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: No com- 
plaints have reached me, but I will 
inquire into the matter ; and meanwhile I 
refer the hon. Member to the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Accommoda- 
tion of the House, which has a bearing 
on this question. 


ARMY OFFICERS’ DEBTS IN INDIA. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he will 
take into consideration the difficulty of 
recovering debts from Army officers in 
India, and alter the Rule at present in 
force and allow the India Office to give 
the addresses of the officers when they 
come home on leave, as this is the only 
opportunity a trader has of recovering 
the debt ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The present 
Rule was laid down by my predecessors 
in accordance with the practice of the: 
War Office, and I am not prepared to 
interfere in the matter. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE IN INDIA. 
Si D. MACFARLANE : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
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with reference to the recent Return, en- 
titled “East India (Military Expendi- 
ture),” and dated India Office, 8th June, 

1894, whether he is aware that there is 
no such general heading as “ Military 
Expenditure” in the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts of the Government 
of India ; and that there are three dis- 
tinct headings under which Military 
Expenditure is shown in the Indian 
Accounts—namely, “Army Services,” 
“ Military Works,” and “Special De- 
fence Works”; on what ground in the 
above-mentioned Return has the general 
heading “ Military Expenditure” been 
used when the Return has reference only 
to “Army Services,” and why, if this 
Return was intended to apply to “ Army 
Services ” only, has not the usual head- 
ing in the Indian Accounts—namely, 
“ Army Services,” been retained ; whe- 
ther the figures for gross expenditure on 
Army Services, as shown in the above- 
mentioned Return, are affected by the 
casual purchases of extra stores—i.e., 
stores which are afterwards sold as 
surplus stores; whether, during the 18 
years covered by the Return, the increase 
in net Army Expenditure has been 
Rx.7,910,271, or nearly Rx.200,000 
more than the increase in gross expendi- 
ture shown in the Return; whether it 
is to be inferred from the form of the 
Return that over Rx.11,000,000 of ex- 
ceptional Military Expenditure has, 
during the last eight years, been distri- 
buted under the ordinary headings of 
“Army Services” in the Indian 
Accounts; whether he will grant a 
Return showing, for the last 10 years, 
the ordinary expenditure and the ex- 
ceptional payments under their respec- 
tive headings of the Government of 
India on “Army Services”; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
represent to the Government of India 
the inconvenience of keeping the 
accounts in such a form that exceptional 
payments are habitually included under 
ordinary headings of account, and so 
made to produce a fictitious fluctuation 
in what is classed as ordinary expendi- 
ture ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My answer 
to the first question is, Yes. In reply to 
the second question, the reason is that 
the term “ Military Expenditure” was 
used in my hon. Friend’s notice given on 

Sir D. Macfarlane , 
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the 16th of April, and it was understood 


to mean “ Army Services.” The answer 
to the third question is, Yes. The varia- 
tion in the regular (not casual) purchases 
of stores is shown, on page 6 of the 
Return, to have been from a maximum of 
Rx.1,154,000 in 1887-8 to a minimum of 
Rx.462,000. The fourth question cor- 
rectly states the fact, the reason being 
that the receipts in 1875-6 were higher 
by Rx.193,057 than in 1892-3. With 
regard to the fifth question, the excep- 
tional payments shown on page 4 of the 
Return amounted to Rx.11,032,781 
during the lasteight years. Of this about 
Rx.6,073,500 is the extra expenditure 
incurred in Burma. The remainder 
(except “ mobilisation” in 1889-90) is 
included under the head “ Miscellaneous 
Services.” In the Indian Financial 
Statement laid before Parliament each 
year the amount due to special expedi- 
tions is stated. The Return asked for in 
the sixth question cannot be compiled in 
England, and it would be little more than 
a division of the extra experditure in 
Burma under the various heads. As to 
the seventh question, the head “ Mis- 
cellaneous Services” is used generally 
for the purpose of including exceptional 
items which cannot be conveniently 
classed under the other heads. The 
amount due to special campaigns, &c., 
could be shown under a sub-head, if 
desired, as it is shown in the Return. 


Sir D. MACFARLANE : I beg also 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
an article, at page 247 of the current 
number of Jndia, on Indian Military 
Expenditure; and whether the figures 
which are given in the table at page 248 
of the same paper, showing that net 
Indian Military Expenditure has in- 
creased by Rx.7,106,511 during the last 
eight years out of a total increase of 
Rx.8,198,596 for the last 18 years, are 
correct ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The figures 
are correct, but it must be remembered 
(1) that Military Works, which are now 
included under the head of “ Military 
Expenditure,” were not so included eight 
years ago; and (2) that a part of the 
increase is the necessary result of the 
fall in exchange as affecting military 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) : May 
I ask when the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill will be taken ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : We had hoped 
that the Equalisation of Rates Bill 
would have been finished last night, but, 
failing that, it must be taken first on 
Wednesday. The Scotch Bill will also 
be put down for that day. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I presume the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill will be the first Order 
to-morrow ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes. The 
Building Societies Bill, which will only 
occupy a few minutes, will be taken after 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill, wiich we 
hope will not take a very long time. 

Str D. MACFARLANE: Suppose 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill takes the 
whole of to-morrow, will the Scotch Bill 
have the first place on Thursday ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: Should the 
two Bills I have mentioned take the 
whole of to-morrow, which I do not con- 
template they will, the Scotch Local 
Government Bill will be taken on Thurs- 
day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EVICTED TENANTS. (IRELAND) ARBI- 
TRATION BILL, changed to TENANTS 
ARBITRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 346.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rep, Dumfries, &c.) said, he 
would move to amend the title of the 
Bill by inserting after the word “(Ire- 
land)” the words “ Migration and,” so as 
to make it read “The Evicted Tenants 
(Ireland) Migration and Arbitration 
Bill.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, he rose to move that the Bill be 
read a third time that day three months. 
He had not risen at once, because he had 
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hoped that the Chief Secretary, in 
moving the Third Reading of the Bill, 
would have given the House some means 
of judging to what extent the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) the other night had influenced 
the Government. Nobody having regard 
to the course of proceedings on the Bill 
could be surprised at a Motion for its 
‘rejection coming from the Opposition 
side of the House, though he very much 
| regretted it should be necessary to make 
it. He should have been glad if the 
| Chief Secretary, looking to the position 
|in which they found themselves, had 
| been able to make some communi- 
/eation to the House which would 
have placed them in possession of the 
most recent views of the Government. 
| On the last occasion on which effective 
| Debate on the Bill took place—for he 
, entirely excluded the two or three days 
of discussion which the right hon, 
|Gentleman had enjoyed without the 
| presence of the Members of the Opposi- 
tion—they had addressed to them by the 
Member for Bodmin an eloquent, well- 
weighed, and earnest appeal to save the 
Bill. That appeal was addressed to 
both sides of the House, but he would 
point out that it only affected the 
Government. If there was anything to 
be done towards saving the Bill it was 
‘not the Opposition who had to do it. 
' The Opposition had never had any part 
| or parcel in the Bill. They had nothing 
|to do with its preparation, and they 
were not responsible for what was con- 
tained in it, and obviously, from their 
point of view, besides the compulsory 
| clauses, the measure contained very much 
‘that was open to objection. On that 
point he would say something presently ; 
but in referring to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin, he trusted 
he might be excused if he said a word 
on behalf of a body of gentlemen to 
whom he had addressed something that 
was more than the remonstrance and 
warning which he addressed to other 
Members of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his speech, 
referred to what he called “a junta of 
irreconcilable landlords,” on whom he 
laid practically the whole blame for the 
present difference between Parties in 
that House on this subject, and addressed 
to them what was more a scolding than 
a remonstrance. He said— 
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“We are in this situation, not only in respect 
to the Bill itself, but also as to the way it is 
conducted —that the true conduct has 
from those who know to the less-informed as 
well as less responsible class of Members. 
Whereas we had the evidence and the testimony 
of people who had the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in their hands on the one side, we have 
now on the other got a junta of irresponsible 
landlords putting their power on those who 
ought to resist them.” ‘ 


Those words had been loudly cheered by 
all sides of the House, and he had no 
reason to think that hon. Members in 
the least receded from those cheers. He 
did not think, in the circumstances, that 
it would have been very difficult to have 
arrived at some arrangement or compro- 
mise in connection with the subject. He 
(Mr. Brodrick) would not consent to sit 
down under the imputation that the Irish 
landlords or any other class of persons 
had dictated to the Opposition the course 
to be taken in regard to this Bill. If 
there had been any departure from sound 
policy, if there had been any falling back 
from good citizenship in this matter, if 
there had been any introduction of 
private interests, it was not on that side 
of the House. They must search for it 
in other quarters. If they wanted to 
appreciate the present position in which 
they stood that night—and he admitted 
it was a critical position—they must look 
back to the past history of this Bill. Why 
was it pressed upon them at this mpment ? 
It was pressed upon them by the Chief 
Secretary on the grounds of urgency and 
of expediency. But what were the facts 
with regard to this urgency? The hon. 
Member for Waterford made a speech to 
his constituents as early as August or 
September, 1892, in which he declared 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to call Parliament together in the autumn 
to deal with an Evicted Tenants Bill. 
Instead of doing that the Government 
appointed the Mathew Commission, 
which body: reported in February, 1893. 
In March, 1893, a measure was intro- 
duced by hon. Members below the Gang- 
way to deal with the evicted tenants. 
That brought the subject into notice, and 
the Chief Secretary, with certain reser- 
vations, supported the Bill. Before the 
Question was put from the Chair on that 
occasion the hon. Member for Kerry rose 
in his place and explained in justification 
of the Closure Motion, which he (Mr. 
Brodrick) believed the hon. Member 
moved, that the matter was urgent. It 
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was a matter, he said, which would affect 
large classes. of tenants in Ireland, and 
which was so urgent that the House 
should not delay even for a few weeks 
dealing with it. There was no doubt 
what was the opinion as to urgency on 
the Benches below the Gangway ; but 
was that opinion shared by the Chief 
Secretary and the Government ? Parlia- 
ment sat for 12 months after that, and 
not. an effort was made to give effect to 
the strong feeling on the Benches below 
the Gangway by giving a day for the 
further discussion of the measure. Parish 
Councils were declared urgent, Em- 
ployers’ Liability was urgent, various 
other small measures to which days were 
devoted were urgent, but the question of 
evicted tenants in Ireland was not urgent, 
and did not assume urgency during the 
last Session of Parliament, which lasted 
up to March of the present year. Then 
they came to 1894. It was true that 
early in the Session—that was to say, on 
the 19th of April—the Chief Secretary 
introduced this Bill, but he guse them no 
idea of its urgency on that occasion. It 
took its place in the general scramble— 
with the Registration Bill, the Local 
Veto Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, and all the other Bills for which 
there was a scramble at the end of the 
Session. He would test the Chief 
Secretary’s plea of urgency by what he 
considered an infallible test. The Finance 
Bill had precedence, but there was an 
interval of one week between the Com- 
mittee stage and Report. What did the 
Government do in that week ? All that 
week was given, for the first time in 
Parliamentary history at so early a period 
of the Session, to the discussion of Army 
Estimates, though at that time the Secre- 
tary of State for War had enough money 
to last him until October. On July 18 the 
Bill assumed a sudden urgency. Vigorous 
speeches had been made against it on the 
Second Reading, to which very little 
reply was given by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Obvious defects in the measure 
were pointed out. ‘The fact that it dealt 
with every householder in Ireland who 
had been evicted, as well as every land- 
holder, was pointed out. No reply was 
forthcoming. The Chief Secretary 
shook his head, but he (Mr. Brodrick) 
would put it to him, had he at- 
tempted to justify the provisions of the 
Bill? The Bil! was absolutely riddled by 
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the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
‘tthe Member for Dablin University. 


{*Oh!”) Yes, everyone on the Benches: 


-below the Gangway knew that the Bill 
was absolutely riddled by the right hon. 
and learned Member. 


An Irish Member: We are not fools. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, there was not 
one Member sitting on the Benches below 
the Gangway who would not have risen 
to defend the Bill had he had a place on the 
Front Ministerial Bench after its condem- 
nation by the Member for the University 
of Dublin. On the Committee stage 
they were allowed two nights, and then 
the Closure was rigidly enforced. Pre- 
sented in this way he thought the case 
for urgency was an extraordinarily weak 
one. When they came to look at the 
scope of the Bill he could not help asking 
why, if the Chief Secretary had been in 
earnest in pressing upon the House this 
measure as vital to the peace and order 
of Ireland during the winter, he had not 
restricted the Bill within the narrowest 
limits which he thought were likely to 
attain his object in order to get it through 
Parliament. He had done nothing of 
the kind. Why during all these months 
did he not take some means of ascertain- 
ing the view of those without whose co- 
operation he could not expect to get this 
Bill through without a long struggle ? 
The Member for Bodmin talked of com- 
promise, but why was that not in the 
mind of the Chief Secretary months ago ? 
Had any communication passed with this 
side of the House? Until the speech of 
that right hon. Gentleman no attempt at 
conciliation had been made with the 
Opposition in regard to this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin had said— 


“ He felt that it was desirable, urgent, and 
necessary to deal in some way with the cloud 
‘of evicted tenants who were found in a landless 
and workless condition near the places where 
they once dwelt and worked ; and, to his mind, 
their necessity was an abiding evil.” 


But was this Bill restricted to tenants 
who had been evicted? On the first 
night in Committee the Chief Secretary 
and the Law Officers were forced to 
confess that the Bill had been so drawn 
that every tenancy that had been deter- 
mined during the last 15 years was one 
on which a tenant might claim reinstate- 
ment, It was possible under the Bill as 
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it stood now—as it was presented to the 
House for Third Reading—that a tenant 
who had sold his holding for 20 years’ 
purchase of his rent might claim to come 
back under the conditions imposed by 
the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : He might claim 
the Bank of England, but would he be 
likely to get it ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that in the 
ease he was referring to the thing was 
quite possible. What had the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth done last 
night? He moved an Amendment ‘to 
empower the Commissioners to com- 

nsate an evicted tenant who had 
established himself in business and did 
not desire to leave it. The hon. Member 
said— 

“There were not many cases of the kind he 
sought to meet by his Amendment, but there 
might be a few, in which the former tenant 
might have set up in business at a considerable 
distance away from the holding, having formed 
new relations, and might be willing to give up 
the goodwill of the holding on receiving a cer- 
tuin sum. Something ought to be given to a 
former tenant for his goodwill, even if he was 
not anxious to return to his old holding.” 

Mr. T.M. HEALY said, it was true 
he wished to provide for a few cases of 
widows aud orphans. There would be a 
few people—a very few— who, on 
account of their position, might desire 
to receive a sum of money for the 
goodwill. He would point out that his 
proposal had not been accepted. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that that 
showed that the Bill as it stood was 
not a Bill for the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants, but that it amounted 
to a tenants’ indemnification — Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had still to justify his position 
in extending the operation of the Bill 
beyond the cases of landless and destitute 
people residing in Land League huts or 
other places in the vicinity of their old 
holdings—these being the people who 
had excited sympathy. These were the 
people for whom the Mathew Commis- 
sion had regard. They had said that 
these people were kept out of holdings 
which landlords were often endeavouring 
against their own interest to cultivate, or 
which were going back into a state of 
nature, The Opposition had moved an 
Amendment to the effect that tenants 
who had left the country should not be 
included in the Bill, That was met by 
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an indignant protest from the Chief 
Secretary, and the Bill was now left in 
such a way that a man who had been in 
America for 12 years might come back 
and claim to be reinstated. By this Bill 
good, bad, and indifferent tenants were 
placed on the same level. One of the 
worst delusious with regard to the mea- 
sure was that it would punish landlords 
who were equally guilty with regard to 
the eviction of tevants. What he ob- 
jected to was that it placed landlords of 
all classes upon the same footing. Ifa 
landlord had acted unreasonably he 
should not be surprised if by the Bill he 
was compelled to receive back an evicted 
tenant whether he liked it or not, but the 
Government compelled equally to con- 


sent to such a course the landlord who: 


had acted reasonably. The Government 
tried to force landlords like the Marquess 
of Lansdowne and the hon. Member for 
South Hunts, against whom before the 
Plan of Campaign nothing was alleged, 
into the dock beside Lord Clanricarde. 
The argument of the National League 
was that if Lord Clanricarde had given 
fair reductions such as were given by 
other landlords they would not have en- 
forced the Plan of Campaign against 
him. But that contention did not apply 
to the case of the hon. Member for 
South Hunts in the least degree. 

Mr. CONDON : That was a worse 
case. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, there had 
never been a suggestion that there were 
cases of hardship on his estate, but, be- 
cause of his conduct on bebalf of other 
landlords, the National League thought 
it worth while to spend £70,000 in trying 
to reduce the hon. Member to submission, 
and they failed to do it. To say that 
what was sauce for Lord Clanricarde 
was sauce for other landlords in Ireland 
was a proposition he hardly thought the 
Chief Secretary would be prepared to 
uphold. With regard to the Arbitrators, 
he heard their names with the greatest 
astonishment. If anything could add to 
the dissatisfaction which was felt by 
those who wished to see this question 
settled on equitable grounds, it was that 
men had not been appointed who pos- 
sessed the confidence of all Parties. He 
believed that by merely taking the Land 
Commission they would have taken men 
not only of high standing, but of judicial 
training, and who would have commanded 
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respect. Mr. Piers White, he believed, 
was universally admitted to be an 
eminent Queen’s Counsel. What his 

lities were he had not the least idea. 

An Irish MemsBer: “ He is a Union- 
ist.”] Mr. George Fottrell was a man 
of ability, but he certainly could not be 
described as a representative of the land- 
lords. If they were not going to put 
the landlords’ and tenants’ position as a 
selection from the landlords and a selec- 
tion from the tenants, on what possible 
ground did the Chief Secretary justify 
the appointment of Mr. Greer? Those 
who had read Mr. Greer’s evidence before 
the Committee upstairs must be aware 
that there was not a single point on 
which Mr. Greer had a word to say on 
behalf of the landlords’ side of the case. 
He should like to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary whether this gentleman was ap- 
pointed before or after he delivered that 
evidence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot remember 
for the moment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to a 
point of Order. I wish to ask if the hon. 
Member is in Order in commenting on 
evidence given by witnesses before a 
Committee which has not yet reported to 
the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As the evidence 
has not been published, or any Report 
yet presented to the House, any reference 
to what passed before that Committee 
would be out of Order. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that the Chief 
Secretary would have an opportunity of 
justifying the appointment after the 
Committee had reported. All he (Mr. 
Brodrick) would say was that a person 
who had delivered himself strongly on 
one side or the other would not be likely 
to give satisfaction on the Commission. 
The status of these Arbitrators was to 
be entirely irresponsible. They were not 
like Judges, with a legal reputation to 
keep up. They were not like Members 
of the House or Ministers, who could be 
challenged in the House. They were 
not permanent, and, therefore, according 
to hon. Members below the Gangway, 
they were liable to be interfered with. 
Under the circumstances, he thought that 
at least the Commissioners should have 
been men of impartiality and recognised 
status. When the evidence taken before 
the Committee was compared with 
speeches delivered in the House Members 
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would understand the feeling of the Oppo- 
sition with regard to these appointments. 
He should not for a moment say that the 
rejection of the Bill, if the House would 
agree to its rejection, was not a critical 
measure. The course of events of the 
present Session, and the utterances of 
responsible Members, showed that, in 
some respects, the turning point in the 
Irish Question had been reached. If 
* they rejected the Bill they had been pro- 
mised from some quarters that agitation 
would take place in Ireland during the 
ensuing winter ; but if they accepted the 
Bill, were they certain to be free from 
such agitation? The hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) had 
declined to accept the Bill, and had 
treated it as an instalment and as in- 
complete. What was there to prevent 
the hon. Member, if the Bill were passed 
in its present shape, from going about 
Ireland throughout the winter exciting 
the minds of the tenants who were not 
to be reinstated because those who had 
taken their places refused to give way to 
them? He knew that it was said this 
Bill would be a timely concession to 
Irish grievances. He knew what followed 
on the rejection of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill in 1880. Possibly hon. 
Members opposite were thinking of some 
similar result if this Bill were rejected. 
He would, however, remind them that 
after the Land Act of 1881 and the 
Arrears Act of 1882—a measure not 
very dissimilar from the present Bill— 
agitation proceeded merrily enough in 
Ireland. It was impossible to isolate 
this particular Bill and the difficulty it 
was intended to meet from the general 
land question in Ireland. The Com- 
mittee upstairs had made it abundantly 
clear that in the opinion of a certain 
number of Members fresh legislation might 
be required on the land question, and the 
complete standstill at which the Purchase 
Act had arrived must present to many 
Members a subject for most serious 
consideration. If this Bill were ac- 
cepted by all Parties as a final 
settlement, two questions would still 
remain open for future agitation. It 
was an almost appalling prospect that 
after 15 years of struggle and the passing 
of five great Land Acts, after safeguards 
and concessions had been given which 
were unrivalled in any country in the 
world in regard to land legislation, and 
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after exertions had been made in the 
House of Commons in reference to Irish 
land legislation which were unparalleled 
in the history of any Legislative Assem- 
bly, even if this Bill were passed there 
would be left open two great questions 
on which the Nationalist Members had 
time after time expressed their intention 
of asking for fresh concessions. It 
seemed as if, even after the acceptance of 
this Bill, the House would still be on the 
threshold of its labours. On what 
grounds did the Nationalist Members ask 
the landlords to give a complete amnesty 
to those against whom they considered 
thev had a valid grievance? He did not 
believe there was any irreconcilable 
spirit on the part of the landlords in this 
matter if they could, with justice to those 
whom they were bound to protect— 
namely, the tenants who had shown the 
courage in times of great trouble to stand 
out againt inducements to dishonesty at 
no inconsiderable personal danger—if 
they could, with justice to these tenants, 
come to terms with the Nationalist Mem- 
bers, he trusted that no sense of injury 
and no feeling of personal bitterness, and 
no desire to snatcha petty triumph, would 
stand in the way. If, however, there 
was to be an amnesty it must be an 
amnesty on both sides. He, for one, 
would not be a party to an arrangement 
under which the landlords from a desire 
for peace were to accept as tenants men 
who had wronged them in the past, and 
men who would not be able to pay their 
rents in the future, unless the Nationalist 
Members would undertake that if any 
of those tenants who had occupied the 
evicted holdings declined to go out there 
should be an amnesty for them, that 
there should be no denunciations of them 
as land-grabbers, and no attempt to drive 
them from their holdings. Was there 
going to be an amnesty as regarded the 
Purchase Acts? Were hon. Members 
who wanted to give the tenants a right 
to come in and sell their interests to- 
morrow for as many years’ purchase as 
they could get for them going to take off 
the embargo on purchase which he ad- 
mitted had brought down the value of 
land from 17 years to 14 or 15 years’ 
purchase? Hon. Members still had 
ringing in their ears the words of the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon)— 
namely, that when the Nationalist 
Members came out of the struggle 
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they. would remember who were. the 
‘people's friends and who were the people’s 
enemies, and they would deal out their 
-rewards, to. the one and their punish- 
uments to the other. If the hon. Member 
-still adhered to these words, with what 
face could he ask the House for an 
amnesty for those who had fallen in the 
struggle? Not a whisper had been heard 
from the Nationalist Benches which would 
encourage the landlords to make any 
concession whatever, nor had there been 
heard any assurances which would justify 
those who desired peace and order in 
Ireland to believe that a timely conces- 
Jsion to the Nationalist Members would 
induce them to turn their forces in the 
direction of peace. The Opposition were 
asked to pass this Bill with all its imper- 
fections, not having been allowed to 
discuss it, not having had one concession 
:made to their views, and with the know- 
sledge that those who pressed it forward 
did not consider it to be a complete 
settlement of the question. If the Go- 
vernment would consent to make the 
Bill voluntary it was certain that the 
whole Nationalist Party would go to 
Ireland saying that they had received 
half a loaf for breakfast, and that there 
was no reason why they should not have 
their dinner and their supper. He should 
not despair of settling this question, and 
the whole of the matters connected with 
Ireland and Irish land, if the Chief 
Secretary would not confuse the purpose 
,of securing peace with that of concili- 
ating his Irish forees. If the Chief Secre- 
tary would take up the three subjects of 
evicted tenants, purchase, and the settle- 
ment of doubts and difficulties which had 
arisen with regard to the interpretation 
of the Land Acts—if he would do this 
in the spirit of compromise and concilia- 
tion, and attempt to bring both parties 
together without having any idea of 
getting a Party advantage, he (Mr. 
Brodrick) did not believe that reasonable 
men would be found to have very ex- 
treme differences on the subject. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
introduced the Arrears Bill he said that 
in the first place it was equitable, secondly 
it was safe, and lastly it would be 
effectual. Whether it was equitable he 
(Mr. Brodrick) did not know, but it cer- 
tainly was not safe, and he doubted whe- 
ther it had proved effectual. As to this 
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Bill, he denied that it was equitable, be 
doubted whether it. was safe, and he 
knew that every Irish Member, in the 
House agreed in believing that it would 
prolong the difficulty. If the .Goverp- 
ment were going by this Bill to reverse 
the policy of successive Land Acts and 
to run counter to the pledges of succes- 
sive Ministers, with the object of pro- 
ducing peace and order, they must do go 
apart from the idea of coercing a large 
minority in the House of Commons, 
and flinging down the gauntlet to 
a large majority in the other 
House. Peace could not be_re- 
stored by jeering at the landlords as 
irreconcilable, It could only be brought 
about, if at all, by adopting a system of 
conciliation instead of compulsion and by 
appointing Arbitrators who were not 
political partisans. The question could 
not be settled by giving everything to 
one side and taking all from the other 
side. He trusted that the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would give up these 
meanderings after atemporary majority, 
and would address himself to the Land 
question with determination and stead- 
fastness to meet the question of how far 
peace could be secured in Ireland. He 
did not believe that if the right hon. 
Gentleman did this he would find him- 
self meteither by prejudice or by per- 
sonal feeling on the Opposition side of 
the House. But assuredly if he clung 
to the provisions of this Bill and could 
not avoid re-kindling past discord and 
sowing the seeds of future disorder this 
measure, even if it were affirmed by Par- 
liament, must result in the failure which 
was inherent in the principles embodied 
in it, and which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had provoked by bringing the 
Bill forward without discussion, and 
pressing it through the House by 
measures which had never before been 
employed in regard to any measure sub- 
mitted to the British Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”—( Mr. Brodrick.) 


Question proposed, * That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): The hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Brodrick) 
thought it necessary to set out by 
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declaring that the policy of the Opposi- 
tion’ in regard to this Bill was not 
dictated by the landlords of Ireland. 
Well, Sir, if that be so, it seems rather a 
pity that a member of the landlord class 
in Ireland should have been selected to 
move the rejection of the Bill on the 
Third Reading, and that another Mem- 
ber of that class should have been 
selected to move its rejection on Second 
Reading, and to announce what would be 
its fate in another place. The hon. 
Member for Guildford taunted us with 
having confounded in the same category 
of Irish landlords the hon. Member for 
South Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry), and 
Lord Clanricarde. Whose fault, Sir, is 
that? Why did the hon. Member 
deliberately ally himself, and combine 
with the exterminating landlords of Ire- 
land? More than that, I am sorry to 
say that up to this hour there has been 
no repudiation of that connection. The 
hon. Member apparently adopted the 
association between the hon. Member for 
South Hunts and Lord Clanricarde. I 
ask the House to remember this fact : 
that not a single Irish landlord who has 
spoken in this Debate—so far, at all 
events—has said a single conciliatory 
word or a word of anything like a 
genuine and real concession. On the 
contrary ; most of the speeches that have 
been made by Irish landlords in these 
Debates, I am:sorry to say, have proved 
only too clearly that those gentlemen 
are just as vindictive and irreconcilable 
as ever. All the giving has been on 
one side. [Opposition laughter.] Cer- 
tainly we have gone to the utmost pos- 
sible lengths for peace, and we are willing 
to goto the utmost possible lengths for 
peace. We want no personal victory. 
The Member for Guildford has talked 
about amnesty. We have not con- 
cealed our desire for an amnesty as to 
the past on both sides. We cannot now 
speak as to the future. We are dealing 
with the past and the results of the past, 
and I venture to say that we are now, 
and we have always been, willing to go 
to any reasonable length or to make any 
reasonable sacrifice of personal or political 
feeling in order to create a genuine peace 
in Ireland, and a better feeling in Ireland, 
so that whatever changes may come 
hereafter in the law of Ireland, as of 
course they will come, they may be 
carried out in a peaceful and constitu- 
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tional way, and that is all you have a 
right to demand from us. Even at this 
moment I venture to say that we would 
not stop at trifles if there was any 
genuine desire on the part of the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition to this Bill ‘to 
make an adequate response to the 
memorable speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) the other night, or if there 
was any genuine declaration that the 
landlords meant peace, and that they 
would work this Bill in any honest way. 
I venture to say that up to the present 
moment we have had nothing except 
declarations of hostility and insult from 
the landlords. I am afraid our modera- 
tion has been only too great. It has 
been misunderstood by the House, and 
the landlords of Ireland have mistaken our 
desire for conciliation and peace among our 
fellow-countrymen for a sign of weakness 
and fear. I believe that the Irish people 
and their Representatives, instead of 
erring in the direction of harshness to- 
wards the Irish landlords, have erred 
rather in the direction of softness and 
good nature. We have laboured for the 
past two years with might and main to 
create a better state of feeling in Ireland, 
and to have the difference that must 
exist conducted with better temper and 
in a strictly constitutional way. What is 
the position with regard to this Bill ? 
Here it is proposed not to do Irish land- 
lords any injustice, but to hand over to 
them a quarter of « million of money 
which they could never otherwise hope 
to obtain; we offer them peace in the 
country on the one condition of forgetting 
and forgiving, on both sides, as to the 
past. But, no. These gentlemen think 
that the desire for peace on the part of 
the Irish Party means that we are afraid 
of them. They think that their oppor- 
tunity has come for offering 200 Irish vic- 
tims on the altar of landlord vengeance. 
That is their calculation, and with that 
object they are now willing deliberately 
to plunge the country into a condition of 
turmoil and disturbance, and to arouse 
passions before which I venture to remind 
them that they have flinched before, and 
before which you will find them crying 
out in panic and dismay ere six months 
are over. It has been so in the past, 
and it will be so in the future. The 
landlords, I am sorry to say, think that 
this is their opportunity. They knew 
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that there were certain differences among 
Irish Nationalists. They knew that 
the Irish people were and are determined 
to co-operate to the utmost extent with the 
Chief Secretary and even to bear injustice 
rather than interfere with the process of 
pacification that is being carried on in 
Ireland. How did they take advantage 
of that opportunity ? Did they show a 
single spark of anything like generous 
or patriotic feeling in Ireland during the 
past two years? On the contrary; I 
venture to say they utilised and availed 
themselves of the circumstances in order 
to extort more rack rents, or arrears 
of rack rents, and to establish 
more land-grabbers in Ireland than 
they had any power of doing at any time 
for the last 15 years. And now when 
the country is tranquillised and when 
they think that the power of the popular 
organisation is more or less relaxed, these 
gentlemen have conceived the brilliant 
idea of striking a last blow at the popular 
organisation by exterminating the evicted 
tenants, their calculation apparently being 
that if they could succeed in nothing else 
they could succeed in throwing the coun- 
try again into a state of disturbance, and 
in that way attempt to discredit the ad- 
ministration of the Chief Secretary. I 
venture to say that is a bateful work, 
worthy of the worst days of Irish land- 
lordism, and in my humble opinion, at 
all events, it is very doubtful whether it 
is a wise policy, even from the point of 
view of the prettiest party wire-pullers. 
Irish Natioualists have their differenees, 
no doubt, but so far as the mass of our 
people are concerned we are united as one 
man in detestation of land-grabbing and 
in the determination that these evicted 
tenants shall not be hounded down. It 
is just possible that the action of the 
landlords in this matter may have a cer- 
tain influence in obliterating instead of 
increasing the differences among Irish 
Nationalists, because if men in another 
place carry out their treaty with the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh—— 


Coronet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.).: I beg the hon. Member's pardon. 
There is no treaty between me and the 
Members of another place. I know 
nothing whatever about the intentions of 
the House of Lords. I only stated my 
opinion. 

Mr. W. O’Brien 
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Mr. W. O'BRIEN : I hope that the 
hon. and gallant Member's friends in 
another place will reconsider their deter- 
mination. At any rate, his announce- 
ment in this House was an extremely 
positive one. But whether there is any 
treaty or not, if gentlemen in another 
place throw out this Bill they will have 
created a crisis and a national emergency 
in which every man who has Irish blood 
in his veins will think of nothing but 
how he may best pay them back. The 
Leader of the Opposition has found that 
before; he will find it again. Some 
politicians apparently calculate that it 
would be a good Party policy for the 
Unionists in England to create a con- 
dition of disturbance in Ireland by 
throwing out this Bill. I do not pretend 
to be an authority upon that subject. 
But I do not think the Unionist Party 
found the policy of coercion so very 
profitable a policy to them at the polls at 
the last General Election. If it were 
otherwise, I do not know why they are 
not still on the Treasury iSench. Do 
they think that they will increase their 
popularity in England if, owing to the 
effects of their policy in throwing out 
this Bill, they have to return to the policy 
of naked coercion in Ireland, and if they 
have again to call in the removables and 
the gaolers, and possibly the hangman, 
to coerce a country which the Chief 
Secretary, by a different course of treat- 
ment, has brought at the present moment 
to be the most peaceful country in 
Europe? I do not pretend to be an 
authority as to what may happen in 
England, although I think we have solid 
reason for hoping and believing that 
among the English people and among 
Members of this House, and, indeed, I 
go further, and say that among very 
considerable sections of the Opposi- 
tion in this House there is a deep 
and growing feeling of abhorrence at 
the miserable, petty, hateful work of 
holding dowa Ireland for ever by coercion. 
But I venture to say that, whether it be 
good policy or whether it be bad policy, 
or whatever may be its effects upon the 
state of Parties in this House, the Irish 
people are not going to lie down tamely 
and to abandon the evicted tenants to de- 
struction at the hands of their cruel 
enemies. We have very nearly reached 
the limits of endurance of human nature. 
I do not think gentlemen in this House 
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fully appreciate yet the magnitude of 
this question. But I am sorry to be- 
lieve that they will before many months 
are over, for as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth said in his eloquent 
speech the other night— 

“You are tugging at the very heart-strings of 
the Irish 008 and you oe taliag pentons 
which had far better be allowed to sink into 
oblivion.” 

This is a question that is, comparatively 
speaking, a small and manageable ques- 
tion if it is dealt with in the way in 
which this Bill proposes to deal with it. 
But it is a very great and vital question 
if it is deliberately neglected—contrary, 
as I believe, and as I think is pretty 
well known, to the judgment of the best 
minds among the Opposition in this 
House, and neglected at the dictation of 
the worst and most rowdy section of the 
Irish landlords, men who have neither 
the courage to make war nor to make 
peace in anything like a thorough-going 
spirit, men who may laugh and be bois- 
terous here to-night, but who before 12 
months are over will come whining to 
this House to save them from the conse- 
quences of their own folly in rejecting 
this Bill. Does anybody donbt that that 
will be the result ? If there is anything 
that is certain of the struggle of the last 
15 years in Ireland it is this—that at 
every step and stage in this struggle we 
have been forced forward by the 
folly of the landlords and of their 
friends in another place. There is 
another certainty, and that is that every 
successive stage of that struggle has left 
the landlord class stripped more and more, 
thank God! of their evil and accursed 
power on Ireland. I have said that this 
question, if it were approached in the 
right spirit, is easily manageable, and I 
do not shirk the difficulties. No man 
who knows Ireland doubts that by some 
means or other you must induce land- 
grabbers to give up the farms that they 
have taken. That is one of the rudi- 
mentary facts of the Irish position. But 
it is not at all so formidable a job as hon. 
Gentlemen imagine. It is my firm 
belief that, if this Bill were passed and 
were worked in a reasonable and an 
amicable spirit, in an enormous number 
of cases land-grabbing in Ireland would 
disappear. It is only .on three estates 
that there are genuine planters to any 
extent, and I belief there the difficulty 
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will settle itself. If the proper constitu- 
tional redress is refused to us in this 
Parliament, and if we are thrown back 
again on the resources of public opinion 
in Ireland, I venture to say that public 
opinion in Ireland will settle this matter 
for itself without any trace of violence 
or outrage. Hon. Gentlemen labour 
under an error if they imagine, as is often 
offensively assumed iu this House, that 
public opinion in Ireland cannot assert 
itself and make itself felt except through 
crime and outrage. On the contrary, 
public opinion in Ireland can exert itself 
as powerfully free of those forces as 
public opinion in England could do ; for 
instance, just as when the Primrose 
dames want to exercise public opinion on 
a Radical tradesman, or when it is wanted 
to drive an obnoxious Wesleyan minister 
out of Hatfield, it can be done without 
open violence or moonlighting. The Irish 
feeling as to land-grabbing is at least as 
legitimate as any exercised by the Prim- 
rose dames, and is exercised in the same 
manner. [“ Hear, hear!” and Opposi- 
tion cheers.| I repeat it, and I say that 
public opinion exercised in that manner 
you cannot put down, whether you call it 
boycotting or Hatfielding, or anything 
else. Lord Salisbury himself, in his 
famous speech at Newport, warned 
you that you could never put down the 
exercise of public opinion in that form. 
And to public opinion in that shape and 
form I venture to say that sooner or 
later the great majority of those persons 
who have taken evicted land in Ireland 
will be induced to surrender, with or 
without the inducements offered by this 
Bill. I doubt very much whether the 
landgrabbers will thank you for with- 
drawing that inducement. Certain hon, 
Members above the Gangway whoassume 
to speak with authority on this question, 
have not hesitated to declare in so many 
words that they would go into armed 
rebellion rather than submit to certain 
legislation that might be passed by this 
House; yet, forsooth, these gentlemen 
pretend to be scandalized at the lan- 
guage we have used, and call it the lan- 
guage of menace. I might easily retort 
by a quotation from the speech of the hon, 
Member for the University of Dublin ; 
but I and others had hoped that the ne- 
cessity for strong language, of this or of 
any kind, on the part of Irish Members 
in this House bad passed away for ever. 
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I speak the feelings of every man of the 
Party to which I belong when I say that 
we participate in the fullest possible de- 
gree in the spirit which actuated the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin in his 
speech the other night—a speech memo- 
rable in the history of this Debate. It is 
not a matter of rejoicing to us—it is a 
matter of the deepest pain and anxiety to 
think that the whole edifice favourable 
to peace which the Chief Secretary bas 
been laboriously building up in Ireland 
should be endangered, and perhaps over- 
turned, by circumstances too strong for 
him and for us. But it is not our fault. 
Hon. Members may tell us, and 
treat us as if we were the persons 
who created outbreaks and discontent in 
Ireland, and as if we aroused those passions 
for our own purposes. ‘Then they know 
little of what they talk about. If they 
only knew all the risks we have run—all 
the misrepresentations we have endured 
in trying to restrain our people, and in 
preaching peaceand patience to our people, 
while the landlords were seeking to take 
advantage of these efforts, they would 
think differently. But circumstances 
may make it impossible for us to restrain 
our people further. We have the deepest 
sense of the dangers that lie before us ; 
we perceive the possible difficulties, and 
we shall not fail to confront them if they 
arise. We are bound by every human 
tie to remember those thousands of help- 
less men, women, and children who are 
waiting by the roadside in Ireland—who 
have waited for justice with a patience 
that is never equalled, trusting in the 
sense of justiceof this House. Yet what 
do we find? That a measure brought 
forward by the Government of this 
country to settle this trouble, a measure 
generally admitted to be indispensable to 
the public peace, endorsed by the vast 
majority of the Representatives of the 
people of England, and recommended by 
at least one foremost statesman—and, in- 
deed, if rumour be true—two of the fore- 
most statesmen on the Opposition side— 
is in danger of being frustrated at the 
instigation of a rump of the Orange land- 
lord Party in Ireland—of men who dared 
not face the, Mathew Commission, and 
who dare not now face a Court of Arbi- 
trators, against whose impartiality not a 
word has been uttered until the hon. 
Member for Guildford spoke to-night. 
I. am sorry to have to say it, but the 


Mr. W. O’Brien 
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blurted out. by the hon. Member for 


‘South Hunts, is to make “examples” of 


the evicted tenants. This is to .be their 
vengeance on thousands of women and 
children. On the very first night of the 
Debate on this Bill the leader of the 
Orange landlords in Ireland—whether 
he spoke authoritatively or not I do not 
know—warned this House that all our 
Debate would be in vain, that whatever 
the Representatives of the people decided 


their decision would be overridden in an- 


other place, and te judge from The 


:Times and other Unionist authorities 


the House of Lords is about to carry out 
that pronouncement. If that be so, all 
I can say is that we accept the issue, 
merely remarking that in all such en- 
counters it is not the landlord class 
which is ultimately found to be the 
most powerful. But whatever suffering 
may come to both sides from such a state 
of things I can only say that there is no 
point on which our consciences are 
uneasy—that we have done all that men 
could do for peace, and that the respon- 
sibility of whatever may ensue will not 
rest with us, nor with the Government, 
nor with the House of Commons, but 
with those lords and landlords who de- 
liberately shut their eyes and ears to 
every appeal for peace, and those 
English politicians who deliberately, for 
their own vile and petty Party purposes, 
aid and abet them. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he did know that he had ever spent 
a worse hour in the House of Commons 
than the last hour of this Debate. There 
was an idea at the opening of the Sitting 
that even yet there might be a chance of 
securing compromise and peace ; but both 
sides had put up speakers, and had, he 
thought, effectually prevented the slightest 
chance that there might have been of any 
arrangement being come to, The hon. 
Member for Guildford told the House 
that after 15 years of struggle and five 
Land Acts there ought to be something 
like peace. Yes, the House of Commons 
had done a great deal for Ireland in those 
15 years. He himself recognised the 
fact, and he represented men who were 
grateful for it. But what about the 80 
preceding years? What did those 80 
years mean and teach? The seats in 
that House, which were now filled by 
hon. Members opposite, were occupied, 
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by Irish Liberal landlords. The seat 
which he held was occupied by a Con- 
servative landlord, and for those 80 years 
Irish landlordism had its own way. The 
house of the Irish tenant was generally 
built by himself ; nearly every improve- 
ment on the soil was effected by the Irish 
tenant; the roads were made out of the 
county cess whieh he paid ; and yetall this, 
which was morally the property of the Irish 
tenant, was legally the property of the 
Irish landlord under the laws passed by 
an Assembly in which the Irish landlords 
were supreme. Eighty years of such work 
as that the hon. Member for Guildford 
thought was compensated for sufficiently 
by 15 years of well-doing on the part of 
the British Parliament. There ought to 
be an end to that kind of talk. Fifteen 
years of well-doing did not suffice to wipe 
out of remembrance a century of absolute 
wrong-doing. The hon. Member for 
Guildford said that the agitation carried 
on by hon. Members opposite below the 
Gangway had resulted in reducing the 
price of land from 22 to 16 years’ pur- 
chase. ‘The hon. Member forgot one im- 
portant thing —namely, the depreciation in 
agricultural values. What use was it 
for an Irish landlord to make a statement 
like that in the face of the facts regard- 
ing British agriculture? He could tell 
the hon. Member—and the hon. Member 
knew it—for they had sat together up- 
stairs for three months—that Irish land- 
lords during the last 15 years had had 
their rents reduced by 20 per cent. But 
were the losses of British landlords mea- 
sured by 20 per cent? No; they had 
lost, not 20, but 40 per cent., and there 
was no Land Act in England. The 
Land Acts had, in fact, been more of a 
protection to the Irish landlords than 
anything else. Nothing could be more 
hopeless than the speech of the hon. 
Member for Guildford. He was afraid that 
the Motion for therejection of the Bill on 
the Second Reading by one Irish landlord 
and a similar Motion on the Third Read- 
ing by another, would be very apt to be 
misunderstood out of doors. Now, he 
came to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork. Whatever the speech of the 
hon. Member for Guildford might have 
been, he, feared the speech of the hon. 
Member for Cork had extinguished the 
slightest glimmer of hope that might 
have existed. His was a 8 

breathing war from beginning to end. 
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‘There was not one conciliatory sentence 


in it from start to finish. If hon. Members 
opposite had desired a compromise, they 
had chosen the most unfortunate repre- 
sentative of compromise and of peace to 
set forth their views. He had told them 
quite plainly what they were to expect 
in Ireland if this Bill were rejected or if 
a compromise were not arrived at. They 
were to have the old dreary story once 
again; they were to have boyeotting, 
and all human liberty was to be trampled 
out if the British Parliament could not 
be persuaded to endorse the views of a 
section of the Irish Members. [A 
NationaList MemBer: Your views 
also.} No; he was in favour. of. com- 
promise, but he had never been able to 
support this Bill; he had voted against 
it already, and he was sorry to say he 
should have to vote against it again 
that night. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could not understand anyone desiring a 
compromise voting against a measure 
when he considered that it would be a 
bad and dangerous settlement. The Bill 
had been treated too much as if it werea 
Land Bill, but it was nothing of the kind. 
It was simply a Bill to undo the mischief 
which was done by the Plan of Cam- 
paign. From the outset the Plan of 
Campaign was a wicked and insane 
policy. The tenants whom the leaders 
of the Plan forced out of their holdings 
were in the enjoyment of legal rights 
conferred upon them by Parliament ; 
they had an occupation right in the soil, 
and the right to sell that privilege, and 
yet they were forced out of their hold- 
ings in obedience to commands which 
were fatal both for them and for the 
country. Hon. Members who asked the 
British Parliament to put these men 
back into the position which they oecu- 
pied before the leaders of the Plan of 
Campaign put them out of their holdings 
had no excuse for coming forward and 
demanding, as the hon. Member for Cork 
did, that they should be put back as 
a right. It could not possibly be 
granted as a right. He sympathised 
with the poor people who were 
out, and warmly desired a com- 
promise by which they could be fairly 
and honestly restored, but he must tell 
the hon. Member for Cork, who demanded 
that these people whom he had duped 
and betrayed — [Nationalist cries of 
“Oh !'"}—should be put back as a right, 
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that that House was not likely to be in- 
fluenced by a demand couched in language 
of that kind. It would have been in- 
finitely wiser in the Nationalist Party if 
they had put up someone like the bon. 
Member for North Kerry, who under- 
stood the British House of Commons, to 
speak on behalf of the evicted tenants, 
instead of the man who had . duped 
and betrayed them and put them out. 
[ Nationalist cries of “Oh!”)] 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I rise to Order, 
Mr. Speaker. Is the hon. Member in 
Order in accusing me of betraying these 
tenants ? What does the hon. Member 
mean ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I will tell the 
hon. Member what I mean. I had in 
my mind especially the tenants in 
Tipperary, and I believe I am correct 
when I say that since the day when those 
poor people went out at the bon. Mem- 
ber’s bidding he has never set his foot in 
the town. That is what I mean by 
betraying those tenants. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Stick to your 
word now, or withdraw. I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whetber the hon. Member is in 
Order ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : No unparliamentary 
expression reached my ears. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I have no 
desire to come into collision with the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Withdraw, with- 
draw ! 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Mr. Speaker 
has just ruled that I have used no unpar- 
liamentary expression. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : If anybody 
accuses me of betraying anybody I will 
reply to him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, what he 
was asserting was that this Bill was not 
a Land Bill in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; it was simply a Bill to deal with 
the cases of a certain number of tenants 
who, unfortunately for themselves and 
the peace of the country, followed advice 
which they ought not to have followed, 
and surrendered interests which Parlia- 
ment had conferred upon them. The Bill 
simply asked the British Parliament to 
undo the mischief that had been done, to 
put the people back, and to whitewash 
the Plan of Campaign. That was a 
plain issue, but not an issue to be forced 
upon the House at the point of the 
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bayonet. What was the policy which he 
had a sincere desire to see carried out ? 
The Plan of Campaign, as he had said, 
was a wicked and insane as well as an 
illegal policy ; but when the Unionist 
Party consented to pass the 13th section 
of the Land Act of 1891 their position 
in respect of the Plan of Campaign 
changed greatly, for under that Act 
84 of the worst Campaigners were re- 
stored to their holdings on the Pon- 
sonby estate. They were typical Cam- 
paigners. They had resisted the Sheriff ; 
they had joined in the conspiracy to 
defraud Mr. Ponsonby ; they were steeped 
to the lips in illegality ; and yet the 
Unionist Party consented that these men 
should be put back, and provided facili- 
ties for that purpose. From that moment 
they abandoned the ground that counec- 
tion with the Plan of Campaign was suffi- 
cient to bar the way to the reinstatement 
of atenant. The organs of the Irish land- 
lords found fault with him because he stood 
by that policy now. It was, however, a 
good policy when the Smith-Barry syndi- 
cate put money into their pockets, and 
why should it be a bad policy now ? 
The head and front of his otfending was 
that he remained where he stood in 1891, 
and that he was prepared even to extend 
the policy then accepted, and to make it 
more wide in its sweep. He should be 
told that a voluntary measure such as 
the 13th section of the Land Act of 
1891 would fail as that provision fuiled. 
Well, he admitted the failure, but he 
would point out that there were influences 
at work in 1891 which were not at work 
now. The hon. Member for East Mayo, 
he was sure, would admit that he did not 
look with much favour upon the 13th 
section of the Act of 1891. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
was glad to have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining that matter. The hon, Member 
had the advantage in speaking of him 
more frequently than he (Mr. Dillon) 
spoke of him. The hon. Member had 
frequently charged him with having 
obstructed the operation of Clause 13 of 
the Act of 1891. He could assure the 
hon. Member that there was no truth, so 
far as he could remember, in that charge. 
As a matter of fact, it was undeniable 
that in the case of two Campaign estates 
in Ireland he largely assisted in the 
negotiations for a settlement, and, in one 
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instance, a considerable amount of money 
was advanced from the national funds. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he did 
not think that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo would deny that he had made 
speeches which were construed in Ireland 
as not being very much in favour of the 18th 
clause of the Act of 1891, in the course 
of which he had advised the people of 
Treland not to be in a hurry to purchase 
under the provisions of the clause. But 
at that time there were influences at 
work that had now ceased to exist. The 
Plan of Campaign was alive at that time, 
but it was now dead, and he hoped that 
it would have no resurrection. The 
tenants were tired of it, the landlords 
were tired of it, and, in fact, every- 
body was tired of it. If this Bill could 
be transformed into a voluntary measure, 
he believed that 80 per cent. of the cases 
would be settled amicably between the 
landlords and the tenants without any com- 
pulsionat all. The other night the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth had taunted 
him across the floor of the House with the 
ery of “Clanricarde.” All he could say 
was that if Lord Clanricarde stood out 
against a voluntary settlement under this 
Bill in the face of his brother landlords, 
Parliament would take care that one un- 
reasonable man should not be allowed to 
disturb the peace of the country. He 
was afraid that the time had come when 
it was hopeless to attempt a compromise 
after what had been said. [Cries of 
“No!”] But now, even at this eleventh 
hour, he would entreat the Leaders on 
both sides of the House, and also the 
Irish Leaders, to try and do something 
towards enabling this sore to be healed, 
and so conduce to the preservation of 
that peace which they were all so glad 
to see was now prevalent in Ireland. 


Mr. WY NDHAM (Dover) said, he did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
still quite sure that in this Bill he had 
hit upon the right plan for dealing with 
this difficulty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had heard speeches made from 
various quarters of the House. He 
wondered whether he would welcome as 
an ally the hon. Member for Cork. Could 
hon. nten be surprised that, when 
the Irish landlords were accused of being 
unjust and cruel to their tenants, 
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those who, valued their honour and 
their character for honesty should deter- 
mine to fight this matter to the very last. 
He regretted the fatal failure of the Go- 
vernment to deal with this problem. He 
should vote against the Third Reading 
of this Bill with reluctance, but without 
the slightest hesitation. In his opinion, 
the measure as it now stood would in- 
crease instead of diminish the evil with 
which it was intended to cope. The 
difficulty with regard to this question 
was that in Ireland it was impossible to 
offer this amnesty—this relief to the 
wounded soldiers uf the land war—with- 
out tending to the renewal of such wars 
in the future. The Government had 
offered the House no middle course at 
all; they were told that they must 
either accept this Bill or have no Bill at 
all. Therefore, those who, like himself, 
were in favour of some extension of the 
13th clause of the Act of 1891 were 
powerless to amend the Bill. The Go- 
vernment were open to the reproach that 
they had moved the Closure just at the 
moment when the alternative policies of 
compulsory reinstatement and voluntary 
purchase were about to come on for dis- 
cussion. Why had not the Government 
allowed them to proceed for four hours 
longer with the Debate, in order that 
they might have decided that question ? 
They would not then, at any rate, have 
wrecked the success of their own mea- 
sure. The Opposition were entitled to 
vote against this measure because, in 
their judgment, it would prove a source of 
danger in the future, and only dealt with 
a portion, and not the whole, of the evil 
it was intended to remedy. The evicted 
tenants were not all fraudulent or bank- 
rupt. If that were so, the Government 
would not dream of bringing in ex- 
ceptional legislation, unless they were 
prepared to bring it in for the bankrupts 
of the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Some of them were the victims of the 
Plan of Campaign, and no one would re- 
fuse to grant them an amnesty. But 
whoever heard of an amnesty being 

nted until the conclusion of peace, 
and would it not be madness to grant it 
in the face of the declarations which had 
been made by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway ? Moreover, the evil with 
which the Bill proposed to deal was a 
diminishing one, The right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for West Birmingham, 
in the course of the discussion on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, had pointed 
to the fact that the number of evicted 
tenants was now only 4,000. It might 
be contended upon all the grounds he 
had enumerated that the House would 
be justified in voting that no attempt at 
all should be made to deal with this 
question, because the danger of carrying 
out such legislation was so great and the 
advantage that would result from it 
would be so small, and that Ireland 
must trust to the ordinary and natural 
curative process which was found to be 
so effectual in other civilised countries. 
He, however, had not advocated such a 
policy of inactivity, and he had always 
spoken in favour of an attempt being 
made to deal with the difficulty. The 
number of tenants to be reinstated and 
the amount of money that that reinstate- 
ment would involve were, in his opinion, 
very small matters for consideration in 
comparison with the effect that the 
settlement of this question would have 
upon the public opinion of Ireland. In 
his view the state of things in Ireland 
would never be brought into a satis- 
factory condition unless a compromise 
was arrived at. That was his attitude ; 
it was not one of non possumus by any 
means, and it never had been. They had 
to take the greatest care in the choice of 
the remedy they proposed for the evil 
they had to deal with. The* Govern- 
ment, however, in the preparation of this 
Bill had taken no care whatever. They 
had roughly, without a moment’s con- 
sideration, based their Bill upon the re- 
commendations of the Mathew Commis- 
sion. The Chief Secretary, however, 
had himself been foremost in deploring 
the fact that the Commission had taken 
evidence on one side only. How much 
better the Commission would have been 
able to judge of the policy of reinstate- 
ment if they had heard evidence on be- 
half of the landlords as well as on behalf 
of the tenants. So far from deciding 
between reinstatement and purchase, the 
Mathew Commission seemed to have 
drawn no distinction in their minds 
between the two policies. The Commis- 
sion had put forward the idea that the 
policy of reinstatement ‘had been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament when they passed 
the 13th clause of the Act of 1891. That 
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sanction, however, did not contain one 
word about reinstatement, but advocated 
merely voluntary. purchase. The Go- 
vernment borrowed this policy wholesale 
from the recommendations of the 
Mathew Commission, and then put for- 
ward this Bill on the plea of expediency. 
Was it possible that the policy of rein- 
statement conld be put forward on the 
plea of expediency ? Was it not obvious 
they must prove that injustice must have 
been done by the landlord, and was it not 
true that the Government themselves had 
set up a tribunal to decide whether the 
landlords had been just or unjust? That 
was not a policy of expediency but of 
retribution, With one voice the Go- 
vernment said they wished to heal a 
social sore, and yet at the same time they 
were advocating a policy which would 


| lead to law-suits all over Ireland, and 


wherever a tenant was reinstated it 
would be looked upon as a punishment 
on the landlord for gross and 
callous cruelty in the management of his 
estate. They would make it a matter of 
personal honour for every sing!2 landlord 
to take advantage of provisions of the 
Bill and show cause why a tenant should 
not be reinstated. This policy of rein- 
statement was advocated, as a wholesale 
remedy, for the first time in the Report to 
which he had alluded. Even hon, Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland had not previously 
recommended it, except as a punishment 
to be inflicted upon recalcitrant landlords 
who would not sell. But now, like the 
rain of heaven, it was to fall alike upon 
the just and upon the unjust. If the 
Chief Secretary told him that it was not 
so because his tribunal would decide, and 
in the case of the just landlord would not 
compel him to receive the tenant back, 
did not the right hon. Gentleman see in 
what dilemma he was landed? If the 
tribunal intervened to save the landlord 
from reinstatement because he was just, 
then it was evident the policy of the 
Government would only affect a com- 
paratively small area in Ireland. This 
policy of wholesale reinstatement would 
either affect the just landlords or it would 
not. If the tribunal stepped in to save 
the just landlord, the Bill would not meet 
the difficulties, because in this very Re- 
port of the Mathew Commission, if hon. 
Members would turn to the 40th para- 
graph, they would see it stated— 
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“On the evidence brought before us we find 
that many landlords have given large and even 
generous abatements.” 


The Commissioners were speaking of the 
landlords upon these 17 Plan of Cam- 
paign estates ; therefore it followed that 
upon the very estates the Government 
wished to deal with there had been 
many cases in which the landlords had 
acted not only justly but generously. 
These landlords might fight ; in fact, the 
Bill would force them to fight before 
this tribunal, and was it not certain that 
their tenants would not be reinstated ? 
Suppose the Government attempted to 
enforce it, was not their policy ubiquitous, 
and if they failed to enforce it was it not 
abortive ? He would venture, even now, 
to ask the Government to consider the 
alternative which they practically refused 
to argue in Committee, because, whether 
they inflicted injustice or failed to meet 
the case, their policy would not bring a 
message of peace ; it would be an incite- 
ment to a renewal of hostilities. If they 
forced the landlord who had acted not 
only justly bat generously to receive 
back a tenant to lose all the expenses he 
had legally incurred, what peace and 
harmony would they have? If, on the 
other hand, the case was so monstrous 
that no tribunal would force the land- 


lord to reinstate the tenant, would 
not a continual agitation be kept 
up until further and more drastic 


legislation obtained the sanction of 
this House? This policy of reinstate- 
ment, he thought, stood condemned on 
this ground. He would ask the Govern- 
ment to consider whether the policy of 
purchase had not something to be said in 
its favour? By the policy of purchase he 
meant voluntary purchase, because com- 
pulsory purchase laboured under the 
main disabilities that he had indicated in 
the policy of reinstatement. Compulsory 
purchase would give, for one thing, a 
special advantage to these particular 
tenants which had long been denied to the 
bulk of the Irish tenants. On that ground 
alone he rejected compulsory purchase. 
But taking voluntary purchase, he knew 
of no argument which had been brought 
against it except the mere cuckoo cry 
that the 13th section of the Land Act 
had failed. ‘The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone had’ dealt with one ground for 
that failure, and the two other grounds 
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were that that section contained no ade- 
quate provision for dealing with the 
question of arrears and costs, and it left 
the two parties to approach each other. 
If they so extended the policy of the 
13th section as to institute a tribunal 
which, where it considered the sale of a 
whole estate was for the benefit of the 
locality, should fix the price and assess 
the amount it was prepared to give for 
arrears and costs and compensation for 
disturbance, and then left the three 
parties to take or leave their decision, he 
believed that would be operative in more 
cases than would be touched by the Bill, 
and that the three parties would only 
too gladly welcome their deliverance from 
the bitter legacy of ancient fends. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : During the 
speech I delivered a short time ago I 
used a term which I wish to recall. The 
expression I used was, “ betrayed the 
tenants.” I wish to recall the word 
“betrayed.” TI used it hastily. 


Mr. W. O’Brien was understood to 
accept the explanation. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) said, 
that there was no question that in some 
senses this, as had been said, was a small 
Bill. It dealt with a comparatively small 
sum of money, with a small number of 
men, and he thought he should be able to 
show that it was one of the most mode- 
rate Bills ever proposed, and, moreover, 
was one which, in his view, would confer 
benefits upon every class that it touched. 
It would benefit not merely the evieted, 
but the evictors, and even also the land- 
grabbers. Though it was a small Bill it 
was one of vital importance to the Irish 
people. It went straight home to their 
hearts; it touched a question’ that 
had been ever present to them during the 
last two years, and from the settlement 
of which by that House they had been 
waiting with a painful patience. He 
thought that every Member of the House, 
if he would but speak from his heart, was 
honestly anxious that the poor evicted 
tenints should get back to their holdings. 
These men had waited for relief with a 
patience which was beyond all praise ; 
and he believed that no one really wished 
that relief should be denied to them. 
Viewed from the side of humanity, this 
was a large question, as 4,000 tenants 
with their innocent wives and families 
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were involved in the issue. The poor 
people had waited not only patiently, but 
erimelessly, trusting to Parliament to 

ive them redress. What was the Bill ? 

t was a moderate and equitable Bill, 
and, as he had said, it benefited every class 
that it touched. It was doubly blessed ; 
it blessed him who gave and him who 
took. It was said by the hon. Member 
who moved its rejection that it was a 
Bill to pay criminal conspirators out of 
the plunder of a Church. He did not 
wish to be offensive to the landlord class, 
therefore he should not adopt the hon, 
Member’s words. But who were the 
people who were to be paid by this Bill? 
The very class that the hon. Member for 
Guildford represented. Of this £250,000 
almost the entire sum would pass into 
the pockets of the Irish landlords. If 
the hon. Member called them criminal 
conspirators that was no reason why he 
should follow the example. What was 
the grievance under which the Irish 
landlords laboured? They had at 
present on their hands derelict and 
evicted farms for which they were unable 
to find tenants. These farms were ab- 
solutely worthless to them and to the 
community. They had no hope of ever 
getting one penny of arrears of rent which 
were due by the evicted tenants, and what 
was the injustice which this Bill im- 
posed upon them? What was the 
grievance of which they complained, for 
they always heard of this measure as one 
for the punishment of the Irish landlords? 
They would get back a tenant where 
before they had no hope of a tenant, and 
two full years’ rent in addition, and, if 
they did not like that, they had purchase 
instead. Where was the grievance in 
asking the landlords to come under such 
a system of compulsory purchase? The 
Marquess of Londonderry had stated it as 
his opinion that the system of compulsory 
purchase should be ‘extended to all the 
landlords in Ireland. This terrible Bill 
did no more than to apply to a limited 
section the powers which the Marquess 
of Londonderry was desirous should be 
applied to every landlord in Ireland. It 
did more. It gave to these landlords a 
power and privilege never before given 
to any other landlords in Ireland— 
namely, that of immediately receiving 
and retaining the one-fifth which every 


other landlord was obliged to leave in the 
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hands of the Land Commission as security, 
Where was the evil to the landlord in all 
this? If the Bill were not adopted the 
farms would remain vacant, no rent would 
be received by the landlords, and he could 
find no other motives except malice and 
vindictiveness that induced the landlord 
to prefer the condition in which he was 
now, with his lands running waste and 
no prospect of their being tenanted, to the 
condition of getting a large purchase 
money or a solvent tenant, as he would 

et in the alternative given under the 
Bill. There were another class they 
were told must be considered—namely, 
the land-grabbers. He did not profess 
any special sympathy with them, but they 
were represented by their friends as 
models of all the virtues, The land- 
grabber, they were told, was a person to 
be hedged round with all kinds of care 
and tender precautions, and treated as 
tenderly as a geranium or an orchid. 
When they said that the land-grabber 
had acted within his legal rights they 
had said all that could be said in his 
favour. What were his special privileges 
and virtues ? He would tell them. When 
the tenant and the landlord were at war 
—and everybody now admitted that the 
tenant had good reason for the action he 
took—the land-grabber stepped in from 
a mere sordid motive of personal aggran- 
disement and seized the property of his 
neighbour. He could understand, and, to 
a certain extent, sympathise with a land- 


lord who said he would stand by 
his class whether they were right 
or wrong; but what were the 


special considerations which should be 
extended to the man who from the most 
sordid motives of personal gain had 
deserted his own class? He thought 
if the land-grabber were fairly compen- 
sated, if he was not injured—as he be- 
lieved he would not be—and if he was 
benefited, as he would be under this Bill, 
any more could not be asked in his be- 
half. The hon, Member for Tyrone 
would bear him out when he said that a 
very large number of these land-grabbers 
were only too anxious to get out of the 
position in which they were, apart from 
any violence or suggestion of violence on 
the part of their neighbours. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone had told them 
that he planted the grabbers himself on 
the Brooke Estate as an act of war. He 
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believed these particular grabbers were 
at the nt time very nearly starved 
oat, and they would be delighted if they 
could get the terms this Bill gave them 
of an honourable truce and treaty, and if 
they could go out with the honours of 
war—and perhaps some of the booty of 
war along with it—in their pockets. 
The land-grabbers would benefit by the 
Bill, and it was right to make it apply to 
all land-grabbers and to make it compul- 
sory in their regard. The Bill gave the 
jand-grabber the option of saying whe- 
ther he would stay in or go out. It did 
not affect the public opinion of the 
district—no Bill could do that—but it 
gave him the legal option to stay in or 
go out. The vast majority of the land- 
grabbers were anxious to go out on re- 
ceiving the compensation this Bill afforded 
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in turn suffered—that being their only 
crime. Was that the man the House 
would protect from compulsion ? On the 
Marquess of Clanricarde’s estate alone 
there were over 200 families to whom 
gross injustice had been done, and each 
case demanded redress. Was such a man 
as that the kind of person over whom 
the House would extend its wgis? It 
had been urged that it was impossible 
for that House to do justice to the tenants 
unless they did some injustice to the 
landlords. Even if that were so, was it 
not a case in which they ought not to 
hesitate and— 
“To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will.” 

They were told that the House of Com- 
mons was merely a Debating Assembly 
for this purpose, and that whatever they 


them, and its rejection would deprive | might do was subject to the will of 
them of the opportunity they were so | another place ; that all their words and 
anxious to embrace. It was said that | actions were to be revised and controlled 
voluntary Bill would settle this question, | by the Lords in the neighbouring building, 
but he and the Party to which he be-| who, whatever this House might choose 
longed held a different opinion. But, | to do, would throw out the Bill. At any 
after all, what did the difference between | rate, he hoped that they would not identify 





the two Parties amount to? Compul-| 
sion under this Bill only applied to cases 
in which compulsion was necessary. | 
Suppose that the one man who refused | 
to come before the tribunal set up by the | 
Bill were the most noble the Marquees 
of Clanricarde. Was there a man in the 
House who would say that he was not a 
man to whom compulsion would fairly 
apply ? The hon. Member for Tyrone 
had promised to back a Bill for that 
nobleman’s expropriation, and he (Mr. 
Bodkin) and his hon. Friends merely | 
asked that in a case in which the land- 
lord had ruthlessly and cruelly exercised | 
a power which an unjust law had | 
given him the House of Commons | 
should step in and adjust the balance. | 
Surely that was a case in which compul- 
sion might be fairly applied. Over 1,000 
human souls—men, women, and children 
—dependent upon the will of Lord Clan- 
ricarde, had been evicted. He had made 
desolate a whole stretch of country, and 
the Irish Representatives might fairly 
ask the House to redress the wrong he 
had done. Not content with driving 
these men out of their holdings, he had 
deprived them of the shelter they had 
obtained, and the unfortunate tenants 
who had afforded them that shelter had 








themselves in any way with those Mem- 
bers of the other House who would do 
all in their power to throw out the Bill. 
The people of Ireland had waited for two 
long years in the hope of conciliation, 
and during that long time the country 
had been absolutely quiet, law-abiding 
and peaceful ; and they were proud indeed 
to be told that that result was due to 
the efforts of his Party. They had 
been told by the Unionist Members of 
the House that their proper course to 
pursue was to wait, and that as soon as 


_ they convinced the majority of the House 


of Commons of the reality of their 
grievances, those grievances would be 
redressed in a proper and constitutional 
way. Well, they had convinced the 
majority of the House of Commons, and 
the Imperial Government of the country 
had endorsed that opinion by bringing 
forward the present Bill. If the House 
of Lords threw out the Bill—as they 
were told it would—what answer were 
they to give to the Irish people after 
waiting patiently for two long years? 
Having patiently trusted the Imperial 
Parliament—*“ asking for bread, they 
would be given a stone,” and told that 
there was no justice or redress for them 
from the House of Commons, because 
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the veto was in the House of Lords, by 
whom the decision was.to be given, If 
the Peers were to accept or reject Bills 
that were sent up to them just as they 
thought fit, then in reality Ireland would 
be governed, uot by the Imperial Parlia- 
meant at all, but by the House of Lords. 
Irish Members had been accused of 
starting an agitation throughout Leeland 
in order to benefit themselves. He 
scorned to answer so baseless an imputa- 
tion. They had been accused of violence 
and of showing no conciliation. Were 
they expected to sit down tamely under 
such circumstances? Were they to say 
to the 4,000 people who looked to them 
for redress—* You may starve; you are 
to serve as examples and scarecrows; 
you are to have no help; the House of 
Commons, will not, assist you”? Their 
answer was that they had come to the 
House with one object alone, neglecting 
their own means of livelihood, and disre- 
garding the home ties so dear to Irish 
hearts. They had done what they con- 
sidered was their bounden duty towards 
their country, aud in doing so had not 
counted the personal cost. If the Lords 
rejected the Bill the Irish Representatives 
would be again sent back to Ireland 
empty-handed, and in that case he could 
assure the, House that the people of 
Ireland would not wait on quietly for 
another indefinite period, suffering in the 
meantime injusticeand misery, Who could 
blame them? After the way their 
appeal for justice had been heard, would 
they not take the remedy into their own 
hands? He believed that the Irish 
people had a weapon still that would 
bring their cause to a triumphant issue, 
and the weapon that would win them the 
battle was strong, steady, and united | 
agitation. That had been heretofore, | 
and they were now told was still the | 
only weapon by which even an instalment | 
of justice could be wrung from the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

Mr. CORBETT (Glasgow, Trade- 
ston) said, the hon. Members opposite 
must learn that a threatening attitude 
had no effect upon the British people, 
who in this, as in other matters, would 
go on their way dealing out justice 
between man and man, irrespective of 
any threats of violence which might be 
addressed to them. He confessed that 
he was much struck by. some of the 
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remarks of the hon. Member for Cork; 
who had said that it. was necessary) for 
the tenants of Ireland to get redress by 
One means) or another, and. that: the 
pressure brought to bear upon the land- 
lords aud others in Ireland under the Plan 
of Campaign was very similar in- its 
character to that brought to bear . by 
political organisations and agitations in 
this country upon social questions, Those 
who had, like himself, visited Tipperary 
when it was under the directorship of the 
hon. Member for Cork and the hon, 
Member for East Mayo, knew that no 
parallel at all could be drawn with any 
political organisation in any part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or elsewhere throughout 
the Empire. No British party had ever 
set spies outside boycotted shops to follow 
people who purchased goods there aud 
assault them and destroy the goods. .No 
British party had ever compelled tenants 
to. leave their own houses and shops and 
go into quarters built for them by 
» political league makiug themselves 
caretakers for the priests. It was 
useless for hon. Members opposite to 
appeal to British Radicals as if they had 
anything in common, and ask them to 
support a policy of degradation and 
tyranny. No one could be surprised that 
the Government had done their utmost 
to confine the discussion on the Bill 
within the narrowest himits, for it related 
to a subject upon which they were not 
likely to gain the sympathy of any hon, 
Members who represented English con- 
stituencies... When the real facts of the 
case became thoroughly exposed they 
could not hope to carry with them the 
sympathy of British electorates. . Every 
Amendment moved and every Division 
taken would have the effect, therefore, 
of damaging this measure, by exposing 
its character more fully to , the public 
at large. No Scotchman or Englishman 


| if left to himself would have. devised a 


proposal by which a landlord who had 
bought a property 10 years ago should 
be obliged now to take back a tenant who 
had been evicted five years before. he 
became the owner, This measure) could 
not be defended upon the ground that 
these tenants had been evicted, under 
harder land laws than prevailed in other 
civilised countries. [Mr. Bopxin ; Oh, 
oh!] Would the hon. Member, name 
one civilised. country where, the, land 
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laws were more favourable to the tenants 
and the tenants were more secure against 
the landlords than Ireland? [Mr. 
Bopxkin: England,| Well, he ventured 
to say if a proposal were made to as- 
similate the land laws of Ireland to those 
of England the Irish tenants would have 
something to say to it, and the hon. 
Member for South, Tyrone would be 
likely to oppose it very strongly in the 
interests of the tenants in his con- 
stituency, It was said that some land- 
lords in Ireland had carried out their 
powers very harshly, and perhaps some 
of them might be said to have had a 
double dose of original sin. But even if 
it could be proved that scme of the Irish 
landlords had carried out their powers in 
a very hard way, that would be no 
justification for punishing not ouly the 
landlord who had evicted, but the land- 
lord who sueceeded him in his title, as 
was done by this Bill. There was one 
element of this proposal which showed a 
good dealof insincerity in theattacks made 
by the present Goverument against the pro- 
posals of the late Unionist Administration. 
The danger of the land proposals of the 
late Government, it was contended, lay 
in British credit being used to enable 
Irish tenants to acquire their holdings, 
but the danger of the present measure 
arose from the fact that it was not for 
the benefit of the best kind of tenants. 
When the land purchase proposals of the 
late Government were before the House 
hon. Members said that serious risk was 
to be thrown on British taxpayers, be- 


cause British credit was to be used for | 


carrying out land purchase in Ireland. 
But now British credit was going to be 
used for carrying out purchases, not by 
the best, most deserving, and most 
solvent tenants in Ireland, who were the 
most likely to meet their obligations, 
but on behalf of those who either would 
not or could not pay the rents which had 
been fixed for them by the Land Conrts 
established for their protection, A pro- 
posal of this sort could not seriously 
be relied on to promote the interests of 
the peace of Irelaud. They eould not 
promote the interests of peace by enabling 
those who had openly defied the law to 
see they had been able to defeat the 
law; they could ,not secure against 
criminal conspiracy in the future by a 
surrender to the criminal conspirators of 
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the past; and this Government could 
ouly secure pesce in Ireland, as in. all 
other parts of the world where British 
authority was exercised, by showing that 
they would never surrender to threats, 
never do injustice, but calmly go on their 
way, holding the balance evenly between 
man and man and doing justice to all. 
Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, the indignant language in 
reference to threats which had just been 
addressed to the House followed exactly 
the language used on a previous occasion, 
When the hon. Member stated that Par- 
liament would never surrender to threats, 
he wondered what the hon. Member 
thought of the threats which were held 
out by the Representatives of Irish land- 
lords on the Second Reading of the Bill, 
The main objection to the measure was 
that it introduced the principle of com- 
pulsion ; but, practically speaking, there* 
was very little compulsion in the Bill, 
Certainly, no compulsion was placed on 
the new tenant, who was master of the 
situation. If he objected to the pro- 
ceedings they were at an end. Where a 
farm was in the hands of the landlord, or 
was lying derelict, the landlord was 
offered the option either of taking the 
evicted tenant. back, or of selling to him, 
Where was the compulsion there if the 
evicted tenants were to be reinstated, or 
compensated, where objected to? Accord- 
ing to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, the proposal of the Government 
had been brought forward for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the Plan of Cam- 
paiga tenants, ‘That was the whole 
tenour of the hon. Member's speech. But 
he would remind the House that those 
tenants were but a small proportion of 
the tenants who would come under the 
Bill. The Plan of Campaign was not 
started until Parliament had refused to 
do justice to the Irish tenants. On the 
question of compulsion he should like to 
have known what the right hon, Member 
for Bristol would have said if he had 
been present. He would ask hon. Mem- 
bers whether they had never heard of 
the pressure within the law which that 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) thought it necessary to apply to 
yas not that 
compulsion? If there was anything to 
regret in the administration of the present 
Chief Secretary it was that he had not 
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dealt with the same determination as the 
right hon. Member for West Bristol had 
dealt with the landlords ‘in Ireland. He 
must venture frankly to tell the Chief 


Secretary, for whom he had a great per- | 


sonal respect, that a great deal of the 
difficulty of the situation had been 
created by the manner in which he had 

iven way to the landlord party in Ireland. 

f course, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol would tell them that 
when he was Chief Secretary he never 
refused police for eviction duty, but he 
was most careful when an unreasonable 
landlord applied to him for protection, 
when he wanted to commence a cam- 
paign in Treland, to tell the representa- 
tive of the landlord that he was busy, and 


to call again. If the present Chief. 
Secretary would tell the landlords who | 


.persisted in burning down the houses of 


their unfortunate tenantry in this ruthless | 
work of eviction, when they applied for | 


police protection for eviction duty, to 
call again, he would find them in a much 
better frame of mind to accept a mode- 


rate proposal. It had been said by many | 


of the ‘speakers in the House that many 
of the men who were going to be rein- 
stated—in fact, they spoke as if the 
whole body were going to be reinstated— 
were the bad characters on the estate. 
On that point he would also like to have 
the opinion of a right hon. Member of 
the House who had experience—the 
Member for Bristol. When application 


was made to the right hon. Gentleman, | 
before the Act of 1887, in reference to. 
the very crisis they were dealing with in | 


the speeches that night the right hon. 


Gentleman made inquiry iuto the circum- | 


stances of these evictions, and asked 
questions as to the rent, the valuation, 


the capability of the tenant to pay the | 


rent, did he should like to have the 
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tenant. What he complained of in re- 
gard to the Bill was that if the Chief 
Secretary, instead of this partial compul- 
sion as applied ‘to the landlord, applied 
the principle of compulsion in dealing 
| with all cases, then hon. Gentlemen 
above the Gangway would have been 
glad to accept this small bit of compul- 
sion. The Irish Members were not in 
favour of compulsion upon Irish landlords 
or anybody else if there was any other 
way of settling the question. They were 
interested in the peace of the country, and 
if they had an honest conviction in their 
minds that there was any means of 
settling this question by the voluntary 
principle they should be the first to adopt 
it. He noticed that hon. Members who 
stood up and declaimed against compul- 
sion, and who pointed to it as the great 
| blot on the Bill, incidentally came round 
to some man who was a leader in the 
Plan of Campaign, or a leader in politics 
in his district, and asked, “ Will you 
throw this man back upon the land- 
lord?” Was it reasonable to assume 
that in the case of men who had been in 
the thick of the fight that the landlords 
were likely voluntarily to reinstate them? 
They were not dealing with the better 
class of landlords ; not with those who 
had shown forbearance and humanity, 
but with the men who rack-rented, who 
, refused concessions, who refused to give 
'to the tenants in 1886 the concessions 
wrung from them by the Land Act of 
1887, and there was nothing in the 
history of these men, nothing in their 
relations with their tenants, which would 
justify them for one mdment in expecting 
that this question could be settled if any- 
thing were left to the discretion and the 
voluntary action of these men. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he did not pretend that his 





valuable testimony of the right hon. | personal opinion on this matter was of any 


Gentleman as to whether the people 
whom he endeavoured to keep in their 
farms were all bad characters. The hon. 


Member who had just addressed the 


House spoke of the difficulty created for 
the new tenant in Ireland by placing him 
in the position of having to refuse to 
sanction proceedings under this Act. 
That was no new difficulty created by 
this Bill, for the new tenant even now 
was constantly in the position of refusing 
to allow the reinstatement of the evicted 


Mr. Harrington 


importance. But he represented to a 
certain extent a very large body of 
opinion which he felt was much more 
valuable than his own. He did not 
_ represent the landlord class, or any class 
directly interested in this question ; and 
| yet he had come to the conclusion that 
‘he must follow the example of the 
|Member for South Tyrone, and vote 
| against the Third Reading of the Bill. 
He had long thought there was a possible 
‘via media; he had said so from the 
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beginning ; but he supposed now it was 
absolutely too late. t the Unionist 
Party had to complain of was that the 
Chief Secretary had treated the oppo- 
nents of the Bill throughout as if 
they were enemies of the public on He 
thought the Bill might have had a real 
success if it had been made voluntary, 
but unfortunately no proposal in that 
direction would be received by the other 
side. It was said that the Opposition 
had given no reasons for their policy. 
But the Opposition had been given no 
opportunity of stating their arguments, 
and therefore it was unfair to say that 
they were to blame for not advancing 
arguments in support of their policy. It 
seemed to be supposed that this Bill was 
entirely an Irish Bill—that it dealt merely | 
with Irish landlords and Irish tenants. | 
The Bill, however, appealed to a totally | 
different set of considerations. There | 
were considerations in connection with | 
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those they represented. He felt it ab- 
solutely as a matter of duty on behalf of 
thousands of men and women in Ireland, 
and he was bound under no considerations 
whatever to recognise the violence to the 
great principles of honesty and fair deal- 
ing between man and man which he be- 
lieved was inflicted by this Bill. Those 


| were his sincere feelings ; but, at the same 


time, he would like to know whether it 
was yet too late to give effect to a senti- 
ment, which was far more general than 
some people imagined, in favour of com- 
promise. His own earnest desire, even 
at this moment, was to see some settle- 


| ment arrived at and an avenue of escape 


found from this administrative difficulty, 
which undoubtedly did exist in Ireland. 
He recognised the difficulty that existed 
in Ireland, and he should be honestly and 
truly glad if some solution could be 
arrived at which his sense of duty would 


allow him to support. If, even at the 


this Bill which affected not only Irish eleventh hour, the Bill could be so framed 
landlords and tenants, but other classes of | that unhappy evicted tenants could 
the community, and those considerations | receive by the grace of Parliament that 
would have to be faced. He could assure | which they could not obtain as a right, 
the Chief Secretary that there was a | he should be glad to accept it. But he 
genuine and legitimate opposition to this | could not on this question separate him- 
Bill from large classes of the community | self from the Party to which he belonged. 
who were entitled to be heard. There It was absolutely impossible for the 
were many who felt that there were | Members of that Party to conceal their 
duties incumbent upon a great State like | hatred and detestation of many things 
this, and that those duties could never be | that had been done in Ireland ; and they 
disregarded. There were many who felt could never give their consent to a com- 
that there were propositions in the Bill | pulsory Bill of this kind, because they 
at variance with what was right and were convinced it would do grave wrong 





honest in private and public life. The 
proposals in the Bill to legalise wrong | 
and to make a new form of frand a 
meritorious action would not be tolerated | 
for a moment in private life; and to 
reward persons who had no claim except 
their successful resistance to the law was 
an insane thing in the interest of the 
State. There were many outside that 
House who regarded the Bill as coutrary 
to the traditions of their national life, and 
who felt that if they gave their sanction 
to the Bill they would be doing violence 
to the best and most noble sentiments of 
their national life. He was moved by 
the speech of the hon. Member for 


Louth, but he must remind him 
that they had their feelings and 
their sense of honour as well 


as the hon. Member and his friends, | 
and that they had duties to perform to | 


to many honest and honourable men. 
Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, it had 
so often been urged in the course of the 
Debate that the opposition to the Bill 
came altogether from the landlord fac- 
tion, and from a “junta of Irish land- 
lords "—as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodinin said—that he thought 


it well as the Representative of a borough 
| to express his view, and the view of his 


constituents, with regard to the Bill. 
None of his constituents were directly 
affected by anything contained in the 
Bill, for he did not suppose there was a 
single landlord who had evicted a tenant 
or a single evicted tenant who would 
come under the Bill residing in his con- 
stituency ; but they regarded the Bill as 
a serious matter for the peace of Ireland, 
and one that required their most careful 
consideration. He should be glad to 
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agree with the principle of forget and 
forgive ; to wipe out the past, and to let 
bygones be bygones ; but in his view the 

rmanent mischief that would be caused 

y the Bill would be 50 times greater 
than any temporary good that could be 
effected by it. But if he could have 
brought himself to support the Bill at all, 
the speech of the hon. Member for Cork 
to-night would have convinced him that 
it was his duty to vote against the Bill. 
For what did the House hear from. the 
hon. Gentleman ? Instead of the men at 
whose door the whole blame for this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs in Ireland was to be 
laid, acknowledging that perhaps they had 
acted in ignorance of the law, or in a 
spirit of great rashness, they had the 
founder of the Plan of Campaign defend- 
ing, before the House, that movemeat, 
and threatening and insulting the land- 
lords. That was the reply to the noble 
and touching speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin ; that 
was the way that noble speech was re- 
eeived by the Nationalist Members. He 
would give the House some idea of, the 
operations of the Plan of Campaign. 
It appeared that in the year 1890 the 
tenants on the Glensherrold Estate 
owed five years’ arrears of rent, amount- 
ing to £2,600; and the landlord 
offered to wipe out all those arrears if 
the tenants would pay one year’s rent, 
less 30 per cent., of £384. The Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick, Dr. O’Dwyer, a 
most eminent ecclesiastic, wrote to the 
parish priest at Glensherrold, strongly 
urging the people to accept the very 
favourable terms offered by the landlord. 
What happened ? On the 11th of July, 
1890, the hon. Member for Cork, the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, and the 
hon. Member for the Harbour Division 
of Dublin, went down to Limerick, and 
publicly denounced the Bishop for ad- 
vising the tenants of the Gleasherrold pro- 
perty to accept this offer of paying £384, 
and having £220 of arrears wiped off. 
Theiresult was that the tenants refused the 
landlord’s offer, and went in for the Plan 
of Campaign. And yet, in face of an 
event of that kind, those who opposed 
the Bill were charged with doing a very 
cruel thing to the evicted tenants. He 
believed there could be no Bill framed 
more calculated to demoralise the 
tenantry of Ireland. Qn the day that 


Mr. Ross 
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the Bill was passed, every honest tenant, 
who, held his farm,and complied with the 
law in the face of threats and sometim 
of outrages perpetrated on him, w 
feel that he was a fool ; while every 
rogue who had gone in for lawlessness 
would think himself a very cléyer fellow 
indeed. If those were the object- 
lessons the House intended to hold out 
to the very impressionable people of Ire- 
land, it was a very black look-out for 
e and order in Ireland. He believed 
that this Bill was an absolutely unpre- 
cedented Bill. Attempts had been made 
to trace some of its principles to the 
Land Act of 188] and to the 13th sec- 
tion of the Land Act of 1887. That 
meant that when the Unionist Party ina 
case of emergency advanced to the ex- 
tremest limit they could go and made a 
concession in the Act of 1887, that con- 
cession, instead of being accepted asa 
compromise, was made a platform from 
which totally new and serious demands 
were made, Hedisputed altogether the 
dangerous method of renee ing in which 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone had 
indulged, that the fact that the 
Unionist Party had passed the 13th 
section of the Act of 1887 under 
which 80 of the Ponsonby tenants 
had got back to their holdings was 
anargument in favour of the Bill. 
What was the principle of the Bill? 
The gentlemen called Arbitrators were 
to .proceed, without any appeal, to re- 
verse the decisions of the Superior 
Court of Ireland for the last 15 years. 
He and his colleagues from the North of 
Ireland represented a number of planters, 
or the descendants of planters, of a 
couple of centuries ago; and he had no 
doubt that tenants had been evicted to 
make room for them; and perhaps if 
the Bill were passed, it would be pro- 
posed to extend its principle to the 
English and Scotch settlers of Ulster. 
He was for a long time unable to per- 
suade himself that the Bill had been 
drafted by any serious person. He could 
hardly imagine three gentlemen sitting 
down to consider what a bond fide case 
was; what were the circumstances of 
the district and the cireumstances of the 
eviction; and the other mysterious 
reasons suggested by the Bill for the 
purpose of reinstating a tenant. Why, 
those gentlemen were to be absolutely 
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entrusted with powers that he had never | 
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known to be entrusted before to a judicial | 
or any other /bady in; this ; Kingdom, |; It 
was. said, .‘‘ Trust; those Arbitrators ; 
they are three most respectable gentle- 
men.” But there were some things that 
no person conld be entrusted with, Were 
the Arbitrators to be allowed to put back 
every insolent; tenant, every idler, every | 
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as best they could... Woukl that be 
effective ? believed it would, It 


would be possible te reduce every, one of 
the tenants, even assuming that no out- 
rage was committed at all. It; must be 
remembered that these new tenants were 
men to whom the credit of the nation 
was pledged. They entered into their 
farms ata time when an infamous con- 


man who had drunk himself out of his | spiracy was being denounced by every 
farm since 1879? But when they | lawyer in the Kingdom, and by others 
appointed a. lawyer of great eminence, who had authority to speak on the sub- 
assisted by two other eminent gentlemen, | ject of morality. Were these men now 
he gathered that \it: was intended that | to be delivered over to the tender mercies 
they should exercise some discretion, and | of their enemies ? Were they to be com- 
consider who they were to admit, and | pelledtoleavetheir farms notwithstand 
who they were not to admit, Why was | allthelabour bestowed on their cultivation 
there no guidance given to those gentle- Hon, Members said the Bill would only 
men? Was the; whole matter | to be | affect the Irish landlords, whom they did 
left to their whim? Was the assistance | not care for; but he would point out that 
to be awarded according to merit, and | it would affect the tenants a great deal 
were those tenants to be considered the | more, The biggest landlord in Ireland 
most meritorious who had defended their | was not the Marquess of Clanricarde, but 
houses with pitchforks and stones, and | the British taxpayer. He was becoming 
had broken the heads of the police? a bigger and bigger landlord every day, 
Was that to be the test of merit | though he was ouly in receipt of a rent- 
or the  reverse?,, From the begin- | charge which wasterminable. And sup- 
ning of the Bill to the end there was not | posing at some future time an Irish 
a line to guide the tribunal about to be | political leader ordered that the instal- 
appointed. He. fancied that if, in the | ments to the State should not be paid, 
eourse of their Roving Commission, the | would the Government get men from the 
Commissioners rejected the claim of any- | North of Ireland to take the holdings ? 
one, their lives would be very unenviable, | They might call long and loud, but they 
and they would have to be provided with | would never get these men to come again, 
bullet-proof cuirasses, What struck him | If there was to be any respect for law, 
as most extraordinary in this matter was | the new tenants could not be abandoned. 
that there was not even a pretence of | The hon. Member for East Mayo was 
finality about the Bill. He had beard | very frank. He rarely concealed his 
English Radicals, one after the other, | opinions. In 1891, at Drogheda, he 
say that this was only the beginning, | made some observations which were very 
aud that they would go on to further | instructive. 

measures ; 80 that they were to have, not | r. ; 
merely av Evicted Tenants Bill, but an | oa x th ten toe agperey Oe 
evieted tenants code, for the purpose of | 6: 

dealing with the question. With regard, Mr. ROSS said, he was glad to hear 
to the new tenants, an hon. Member had | that the hon. Member's sayings were so 
said that, where conditional orders were | widely disseminated, The hon, Member 


made against, them they would be in- 
fluenced by moral suasion. Another hon, 
Member had said they would be influenced | 
by a moral blunderbuss—a_ particularly | 
unfortunate expression. If the hon, 





had said it would be hopeless for any 


Irish political leader again to-eall on 
Irish tenants to make sacrifices for the 
cause if the Plan of Campaign, tenants 
were left in the lurch. That was a 
What did it mean,? 





Member for Mayo went amongst the new | strong statement. 
tenants he would probably, starting with | It meant, that this measure was a, 
a preamble that uo crime was to be per- political move for the purpose of ad- 
mitted, make a speech to the effect that  vancing the political cause championed 
nobody was to deal with them and that | by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
they were to be isolated and left to manage East Mayo. The Plan of Campaign had 
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been defended on the ground of the ex- 
cessive rents which had been charged, 
but it was no use saying that to people 
who lived in the country. Such a state- 
ment could not be made in regard to the 
Olphert Estate, which, perhaps, had had 
a larger number of these tenants upon it 
than any other estate. It was for a 
political purpose that the tenants had been 
driven out of their holdings; they had 
not gone because they were unable to 
pay the rent, and it would be a mon- 
strous thing to compel the landlord to 
put them back against his will. Were 
they dealing with serious legislation ? 
Would such a Bill be entertained in any 
other country in the world? It was 
more like the libretto of a comic opera 
than a piece of serious legislation. The 
return in triumph of the evicted tenants 
would be the glorification of lawlessness, 
showing men that they had only to 
struggle long enough in order to 
get the British Parliament into 
such a weak-headed condition that 
it would be prepared to white- 
wash offenders who had* done any 
amount of mischief in Ireland. But he 
had something to say on the money 
question. It had been calmly assumed by 
some Irish Members that this money was 
their own. They said, “It is an Irish 
fund, and how could it be better spent 
than on these unfortunate people?” He 
did not deny that there was suffering 
amongst the evicted tenants, but they 
were not the only class who had suffered 
and were suffering in Ireland. If the 
evicted tenants had suffered, so had many 
artizans in Ireland who had never 
entered into any political plot orattempted 
to defraud any man; but Parliament 
could not make its legislation subservient | 
to sentiment. It had been suggested that 
this was a subject for compromise, but it 
was clear that the Party below the Gang- 
way did not desire a compromise. The 
truth was, the Bill was never intended to 
pass. If it had been, it would have been 
drawn in a more moderate spirit, in which 
ease the Opposition would have been 
ts at to go along way to meet it. 

ut, asa matter of fact, this was only one 
of the many bubbles blown by the Go- 
vernment for their supporters to catch at. 
It was, perhaps, the greatest bubble of 
all, and no one would be very much sur- | 
prised when it burst and resolved itself ' 


Mr. Ross 
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into its constituent elements of soap and 
water. 

*Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.) 
said, this Bill had been very violently 
denounced by Irish landlords and by Irish 
lawyers. This House and the people of 
Great Britain ought to know by this time 
that Irish landlords and Irish lawyers 
were very bad advisers. He should like 
to know what Bill of relief or of reform 
to the people of Ireland was ever passed 
or proposed in that House that had not 
the opposition of Irish landlords and the 
Irish Tory lawyers ? They had been told 
that night that five Land Bills had been 
passed within a limited space of time for 
the relief of the Irish people. Which of 
these five Bills was ever supported in 
that House by the Irish landlords or 
by the disinterested lawyers of the Tory 
Party ? Not one. Every one of them in 
its time was opposed and denounced as 
the present healing and righteous measure 
was being denounced. He believed the 
character and nature of the proposals 
now before the House were pretty well 
understood by the House of Commons 
and the people of England. But why 
were these five Bills necessary ? Because 
not one sufficient, complete, or satis- 
factory Land Bill had been passed or 
would be passed by the Parliament in 
those days, or had any chance of being 
passed by the House of Lords. Even 
when the Irish tenants had friends in the 
House of Commons the Bills were drawn 
up in such a way that they could be 
nothing but unsatisfactory and incom- 
plete, because of the consciousness of the 
framers of them that peril and defeat 
awaited them in another place. All 
along in the Debate that had taken 
place on this Bill it appeared to be 
qnietly assumed by its opponents that 
the evicted tenants were dishonest 
people, and that they had acted fraudu- 
lently as well as illegally. As to ille- 
gality he did not say much. There had 
been times in Ireland, and perhaps they 
would come again, when good men and 
honest men were bound in honour and in 
conscience to have very little regard forthe 
letter of the law. He hoped those times 
would not come again ; but was there a 
man in the House who could deny that 
such times did come in Ireland? If 
they committed acts which were con- 
sidered illegal in Ireland, they did so 
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from a sense of duty to their coun- 
try, and if the occasion should arise 
again, the Irish ple. and... their 
Representatives oul: be able to take 
action and do as they had done before. 
The hon. Members who spoke about five 
Land Bills knew very well the reason why 
the present Bill had to be introduced. A 
situation arose that had become intoler- 
able, and which required that the state 
of things existing in Ireland should be 
revised, Everyone knew that there had 
been a fall in prices, bad seasons, and 
bad crops, and that the Irish people had 
been compelled to agitate again and 
again for revisions and remissions of 
rents. In England no such revi- 
sion was necessary, because the English 
landlords had a higher sense of justice, 
and had more sympathy with their 
tenants, than the Irish landlords, In 
his (Mr. Sullivan’s) constituency there | 
were, and had been, a large number of | 
evicted tenants. Were they to be stig- | 
matised as rogues and frauds, and as | 
dishonest men? He absolutely denied 
that any epithet of that character could 
properly be applied to them. They had 
been evicted for the non-payment of 
eruel and extortionate rents, against the 
payment of which they had _ been 
struggling for many a long and 
bitter yeur. How did they manage 
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class. Did not everybody know that if 
these men had not taken this strong 
measure they would have waited a long 
time before relief would have come to 
them from the House of Commons, or 
before the hearts of the Ulster landlords 
or the Ulster Tory lawyers would have 
| been touched? He claimed for these 
tenants that they did not deserve the 
epithets that had been hurled at them. 
He claimed they were driven to the 
course they adopted not by the speeches 
of agitators, but by the hard and stern 
necessities of the case. Let no man tell 
him that any agitator in Ireland, no 
matter how eloquent he might be, had 
the power of inducing large masses of 
Irish people to act contrary to their own 
interests and their own knowledge and 
conception of what was requisite. 
The so-called ‘“ influence of the 
agitator” arose in this way — that 
he voiced the grievances and spoke the 
sentiments of the Irish people. If he 
did not do that, his eloquence would be 
wasted on the east wind or the west 
wind, as the case might be. There had 
been a real trouble and wrong at the 
bottom of all this long agitation, con- 
tention, and strife in Ireland, and he 
hoped the House of Commons would not 
be led away by appeals to sentiments 
of sympathy for the poor suffering 











to pay those rents? Was it out 
of the produce of this soil? By no 
means. They made the rents by 
coming over to England and Scotland | 
in the harvesting season, during which | 
they worked, and in that way they | 
earned what the Irish landlords after- | 
wards claimed as rent. He had heard | 
the word “robbery” applied to Irish | 
tenants in the course of the Debate that 
night. He asserted that the epithet went 
appropriately the other way round. It 
had been proved beyond doubt by the 
decisions in the Land Courts, where the 
tenants got their rents reduced often by 
15 and 20 per cent., that the landlords all 
along had been guilty of robbery, for 
such it was, even though they had the 
sanction of the law to exact those rents. 
He claimed for the evicted tenants of 
Donegal and of other parts of Ireland 
that they had borne this burden too long ; 
that at last they were compelled to strike 
against it, for it was a duty they owed to 
their wives and their families and their 


Irish landlords. Amnesty was asked for 
these poor fellows. For how many years 


‘and generations had they been draining 


the heart’s blood of the Irish people 
and making miserable the homes of Irish 
tenants, who were then taunted by English 
writers with their poverty and squalor ? 
A most important question was at that 
moment awaiting settlement. The time 
was critical for the hopes of Ireland and the 
peace of the whole country, and he hoped 
the House of Commons would deal with 
the question promptly and generously, so 
that the Bill might not be lost. Some men 
were labouring to bring about that result, 
and it was no use attempting to pass off 
the blame of failure upon the Represen- 
tatives of the Irish people, who were 
asked for humiliation before any promise 
of concession was made to them. They 
had heard something about a soap bubble 
from the last speaker. What sort of a 
bubble would it be if the Irish Members 
were to pledge themselves, as they had 
been asked to do, to accept this Bill asa 
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complete pacification and settlement, in | it, and if it was wrong why should they 
the sense and degree that not a word | object to anyone attributing to them a 
should ever more be said in Ireland, no | non possumus attitude? If they made 
matter how things might go, in favour of the Bill a thoroughly voluntary measure, 
better terms for the Irish tenant farmers ? | and destroyed its compulsory provisions, 
The Irish Members were asked to make | then they might ‘assume an: ‘attitude 
these protestations, bat where was the | wholly different. For his own part, he 
security that if this were made a volun- | should be perfectly open ‘to ‘consider a 
tary measure it would be availed of and | voluntary method of procedure if he 
accepted honestly and heartily by the | thought it was calculated to relieve the 
Irish landlords ? The way to deal with | difficulties of administration in Ireland. 
this question of the evicted tenants was | But then the question arose, what volun- 
in the spirit of the Bill as it had been | tary measure could possibly be devised 
brought before the House by Her Ma- | which would satisfy the hon. Members 
jesty’s Government. It did not quite fulfil | behind him (the Irish Members) ?» They 
the desires or hopes of the Irish people, had evidence of what the notions of the 
but no doubt it would have a healing | hon: Gentlemen were with regard to 
effect. It would be attended with bene- | what was voluntary, and they knew that 
ficial results and produce peace amongst | they might have a nominally voluntary 
the Irish people. He believed it would | measure, but that it might be one which 
act asa blessing in the country that it | would in effect be compulsory. An in- 
would relieve suffering ; that it would work | stance of the way in which miseoncep- 
not injustice, but justice, and that it would | tion might arise upon this point arose 
calm and cool in many an Irish heart|in the case of the hon. Member 
the feelings which now, perhaps, existed | for the Harbour Division of Dublin, 
there, and which might, he feared, be | who put it to the House that this really 
blown into flame if this measure were | was a voluntary measure. The hon. 
ignominiously rejected in the House of | Gentleman put to them the argument— 
Commons or elsewhere, and if unhappily | where was the compulsion in a case where 
effect should be given to the opinions of | the landlord might choose, instead of 
the irreconcilables who had spoken from | accepting a man as a tenant, to have 
above the Gangway. him as the purchaser of the farm, and 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- | insist upon his purchasing ? An argu- 
row) said, he must enter his protest | ment of that kind was really too much 
against the Third Reading of the Bill, | strain upon one’s patience. ~ A landlord 
because he believed that instead of | had a rebellious tenant; he was evicted 
leading to the pacification of Ireland, it | after a great deal of trouble, and the 
would tend in entirely the opposite diree- | landlord got no rent ; yet this man was 
tion. Not only would this be the case, | to be replaced on the farm, with all the 
but the measure would form a precedent | rights of a freeholder, and settle himself 
for further legislation, which would tend | perhaps in the midst of an estate where 
to displace the conditions now existing | he might give no end of trouble to the 
between landlords and tenants. In his | landlord, and oppose him in every pos- 
view, the measure in all its provisions | sible way, and the landlord was held to 
violated the sanctity of contract. All| be under no compulsion, merely because 
our troubles in Ireland had arisen out of | he could, if he choose, force the ob- 
the fact that the Legislature had violated | noxious tenant to purehase. The hon. 
what should be the first principles of | Member for the Harbour Division might 
legislation there. Observations had been | take exeeptional views as to what was a 
made from the other side of the House, | voluntary proceeding, but if one had to 
and especially by the Chief Secretary, as | take back a man expelled from an estate, 
to those who had taken up a on | and accept him as a purchaser at a price 
possumus attitude upon the Bill. He|to be fixed by hostile Commissioners, 
entered his protest against the anxiety | surely that was not a voluntary pro- 
which some‘hon. Gentlemen had shown | ceeding, but ‘rather a shameful’ and 
to disclaim this attitude. Either the Bill | wicked infliction on the landlord. The 
was right or it was wrong. If it was | hon. Member said it was a voluntary 
right there ought to be no opposition ‘to | featare of the Bill that the new tenant 
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was not compelled to come out. He (Mr. 
Ambrose) granted that if the new tenant 
objected to give up his farm, the Arbi- 
trators might say that they could not 
proceed further in the matter. But be- 
fore they came to that, there was the 
fact to be considered that the evicted 
tenant had a right to petition, and if he 
petitioned, his petition came before the 
Commissioners, who had to decide whether 
he was a new tenant or an old tenant. 
They could imagine what would be likely 
to be the result of that. Again, the new 
tenant might be denounced as a grabber, 
and his life was not likely to be a happy 
one ; and if he came into open Court, he 
would be simply exposing himself as a 
target for the Irish Land League. 
Landlords were entitled to consideration 
as much as any other class, and the 
House ought not to violate the first 
principles of legislation in destroying 
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Acts of Parliament the condition of the 
Trish tenant had been altogether altered, 
| and he was now, owing to this legislation,in 

the condition of a part-owner of the farm, 
What was done by the Act of 1882, which 
he had only just looked into? There 
the struggle was for the “three f’s”— 
free sale, fair rent, and fixity of teaure— 
and it was said that when the tenants 
had got that they couid not be turned 
out by the landlords, and that so long as 
a tenant had these three he practically 
owned the property. In dealing with 
cases of that sort it was not like dealing 
with a man whom they could turn out of 
the tenancy upon six months’ notice, ex- 
piring at the end of the year ; they were 
not dealing with a man dependent solely 
upon the produce of the soil for the 
actual payment of the rent, because the 
interest of the tenant in the soil had be- 
come a property that would fetch on 





freedom of contract, but to respect their | sale from 18 to 20 years’ purchase, and 
rights, and to afford them that justice sometimes as much as 22 years’ pur- 
which ever distinguished that House in | chase. In the majority of instances the 
its transactions. The hon. Gentleman tenant right and the tenant’s interest 
the Member for Donegal! seemed to grasp | would fetch a larger price than the land 
the position involved in the Bill as well | itself. The result was that in Ireland, 
as anybody. He said there were cases | where the Land Acts applied, the land- 
in which men who were true patriots | lords were no longer landlords; they 
were bound in honour and in conscience | were mere rent-chargers, being placed in 
to act illegally. He (Mr. Ambrose) did | the position by virtue of an Act of Par- 
not know how farhon. Gentlemen around liament. It was said upon the passing 
him were actuated by those sentiments, of the Act of 1882 that the landlord’s 
but they were evidently on dangerous | rights should not be further interfered 
ground now. Whatever might be the | with ; but how had Parliament kept faith 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen, however, he | with the landlords from that time ? They 
regarded the principle as a dangerous | had been still further encroaching on the 





one, and one which he must ask the 
House not to adopt. If there was one 
place in the Kingdom where justice 
ought to me maintained it was in. that 
House, and the landlords were as much 
entitled to that justice as anybody else. 
The Chief Secretary had drawn atten- 
tion to the difference between the Eng- 
lish and the Irish tenant, and used it as 
an argument in favour of the Bill. He 
(Mr. Ambrose) took an entirely different 
view. The English tenant was bound 
by contract. He accepted his tenancy 
and was bound by his contract, and: if he 
did not pay his rent-he was not allowed 
to remain in possession, but must give up 
his farm to somebody who could and 
would pay the rent. That was a_prin- 
ciple necessary to the proper cultivation 
of the soil, But by a whole series of 


landlords’ rights by first one Act and 
then another, until, by a final Act, even 
leaseholders were included, oud the 
| various tenants had had their rents re- 
| duced until they had become practically 
the owners of the property. When the 
hon. Member for Donegal talked of the 
reduction of these rents he (Mr. Ambrose) 
was struck with the inconsequential 
character of the observations the hon. 
Member made, though he had heard the 
same remarks made before many times. 
The remarks were, that because the Com- 
missioners, or the Judges appointed 
to fix fair rents, as they were 
ealled, had considerably reduced the 
rents, had continued to reduce them 
according as the produce of the farm 
yielded one year less and another more, 
that each reduction that took place ac- 
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cording to the hon. Member for Done- 
gal, was a proof that the tenant was 
enormously rackrented. It was nothing 
of the kind. It might be that the Com- 
missioners were justified ; he did not im- 
peach their decision, but he protested 
against it being said the tenants were 
enormously rackrented ; it was nothing 
of the kind, it was only a carrying out of 
the Act of Parliament. If they had not 
had the rents reduced below the actual 
value of the property, would the tenant 
right, he asked, have fetched 18, 20, and 
even 22 years’ purchase? When hon. 
Members talked about rackrenting, espe- 
cially after the Act of 1882, he replied 
that the fact that the tenant right would 
fetch these large sums was proof that 
the tenants were not over-rented. The 
effect of the policy of the Land Act 
and of the Acts carrying out the 
Land Act, had been to transfer a large 
portion of the interest from the landlord to 
the tenant, and to place them in a position 
wholly different to the position of any 
tenant in England, or in any other part 
of the civilised world. He challenged any 
hon. Gentleman to tell him of any coun- 
try in the world where the tenants had 
been so favoured as had been the Irish 
tenants. Therefore, he accepted the 
view of the Chief Secretary when he said 
the position of the Irish tenant was not 
like that of the English tenant, and he 
held that that view was hostile to the 
Bill, and was hostile to the suggestion 
that there was any ground for the present 
measure. One point that occurred to 
him in regard to this was that this kind of 
thing was most damaging to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes, 
it was so, because instead of the tenant 
being stimulated to cultivate the soil in 
the best manner, and obtain from it the 
largest amount of produce, his aim war 
to neglect cultivation in order to show 
a small production against the time the 
revision of rents came round, so that he 
couldagain get therent reduced. That, he 
maintained was destructive to the wel- 
fare of Ireland, and would be destructive 
to the welfare of every country. The 
policy of our laws should be to encourage 
thrift, to let people understand that when 
they took land they were under the 
obligation of paying the rent they had 
agreed to pay and which had been fixed 
by judicial tribunal, and that they were 
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bound! ito produce from the farm the 
utmost it was capable of producing. That 
policy had been abandoned, and un- 
thrifty cultivation had taken its place 
for the purpose of getting rents reduced 
at the period of revision and when those 
appeals were made to the Legislature 
which came regularly as every Parlia- 
ment met. But what struck him as the 
most serious matter they had to grapple 
with was the fact that this demand for 
the reduction of rent had arisen, not 
because the tenants had found them- 
selves unable to pay the rents that had 
been demanded, but because they had 
been made the subjects of a manifesta- 
tion of judicial rents. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Yes, hon. Gentlemen behind bim said 
“hear, hear”; he was glad they appre- 
ciated the point. No attempt had been 
made to produce before this House the 
case previously put forward before the 
Mathew Commission of lands lying un- 
cultivated, of evicted tenants living in 
huts in the neighbourhood of those lands, 
practically preventing the cultivation of 
them, living in comparative starvation, 
suffering hunger and presenting a real case 
of distress. If andso far as there were 
cases of real distress, caused by an honest 
inability to pay the rents demanded, 
his hand would be held up and _ his 
vote given in support of the Bill. 
Show him a real case of distress and he 
was not behind any man, he would yield 
to no man in the House, wherever he 
might sit, in his willingness to relieve it. 
But what evidence did he find of it in 
this case? He had seen none; none had 
been presented to the House, and none 
was presented before the Mathew Commis- 
sion. What he found was that the whole 
thing was laid down as a scheme by Mr. 
Davitt, one of the ablest of the Irish 
leaders, as far back as 1880. The Bill 
proposed to deal with tenancies deter- 
mined since 1879, a date which was 
about the commencement of the agitation, 
and they found that in 1880, in Kansas 
City, Mr. Davitt said they had declared 
an unceasing war against landlordism, 
not a war calling on their people to 
shoulder the rifle and go out in the open 
field and settle the question agitating 
Treland—though he was not opposed to 
that provided he could see a chance of 
success—but a war against Irish land- 
lordism, and by not paying any rent 
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breaking down the English garrison in 
Treland. In that, Mr. Davitt said, they 
were doing a proper work and were 
paving the way for that independence 
they desired to see ; they were engaged 
in a peaceful revolution. The peaceful 
revolution these Irish leaders were en- 
gaged in was a land war that was to be 
worked out by a conspiracy for the non- 
payment of rent. Not that they always 
went for an absolute non-payment of 
rent. That was explained by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
or one of the Irish Members ; it was to 
be a process of graduation, to reduce the 
rent from time to time until they 
had brought the rents down to a nominal 
amount. In the Report of the Special 
Commission the Commissioners referred 
to the fact that even Mr. Parnell boasted 
that, by virtue of the operation of the 
Land League, rents had been consider- 
ably reduced, so that if a land purchase 
scheme came on it would be based on 
the rents of that time. The Commis- 
sioners found that the respondents, in- 
cluding all the members who were made 
parties at that time, 

“ Entered intoa conspiracy, illegal both in its 
objects and in the means which were adopted, 
by a system of coercion and intimidation, to 
promote an agitation against the payment of 
agricultural rents for the purpose of impoverish- 
ing and expelling from the country the Irish 
landlords who were described as the English 
garrison.” 

That was the finding of a tribunal that 
was appointed by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, which passed the Second 
Reading with the assent of hon. Mem- 
“bers of this House, a tribunal whose im- 
partiality had not been questioned. Thus 
it was established that the agitation was 
started first by Mr. Davitt in 1880, and that 
the Irish Members meant to have an agi- 
tation for non-payment of rent, which 
should aid a political movement. Instead 
of its being a case of distress, it was a case 
of agitation for political purposes ; and 
the Legislature ought to realise the fact 
that in proportion as it yielded to agita- 
tion of that kind it would be promoted 
and increased. Assuming that it was a 
case of distress, why should Ireland alone 
be dealt with? There was distress all 
over the agricultural districts of England. 
What had the agricultural labourers in 
England done not to be legislated for ? 
Was Parliament to confine its charitable 
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operations to the Irish tenants ? One of 
the most painful points in connection with 
this Bill was that the fact could not be 
disguised that it was the reward for the 
support hon. Members from Ireland had 
given to the Government during the last 
two years. The Government were 
bound to introduce and press forward 
this Bill as a debt due to the Irish Mem- 
bers who had kept them in Office. Had 
the Government the slightest hope or 
belief that the Bill could pass, their 
conscience might have been strong 
enough to enable them to resist such an 
iniquitous measure. But if it should pass 
this House it was capable of doing a very 
considerable mischief, because by passing 
it through this House the Government 
endangered, and very seriously endan- 
gered, the peace and prosperity of Ire- 
land. They were creating hopes in 
Ireland that could never be realised ; 
they were teaching the lesson to the 
agitators and the evicted tenants that the 
way to get rewarded was to violate the 
law, to carry out the principle the hon. 
Member for Donegal had asked this 
House to recognise, to have no respect 
for legality, to pursue their illegal course 
and trust to hon. Members in this House 
to secure them indemnity. Not only 
was it an injury to Ireland, but was 
such a violation of the first principles of 
legislation as would make property and 
labour insecure, and would make every 
man feel there was no such thing as right 
to be expected from the House of Com- 
mons, or indeed from the Legislature. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that in 
so far as the speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down was at all relevant 
it was an attack upon the land legislation 
of the past 15 years, and it was an 
eloquent, glowing, and inconsequent vin- 
dication of free trade, and they were 
asked why they should not do something 
for the English labourer. He had read 
somewhere, at some time or other, that 
when English agriculture was very pro- 
sperous and wheat was fetching 100s. a 
quarter, the English labourer was worse 
off then than he was to-day. Perhaps, 
in the light of an argument of that kind, 
they might be able to attach a proper 
value to the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman on this question of the evicted 
tenants. They had to deal with the 
question as it stood in Ireland at the 
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present time, and this House, and another 
place, would act wisely if they accepted 
this very important Bill. All through 
these Debates one thing had particularly 
struck him, and that was the absolute 
disregard that was shown by hon. Mem- 
bers for Irish public opinion in con- 
nection with this important matter. Was 
Irish public opinion of no importance in 
connection with this matter? Irish 
public opinion was very strong upon the 
point, and it had been expressed, he 
might say, without a dissentient voice. 
Ireland pleaded for the reinstatement of 
these Irish evicted tenants. In the past 
this House and Parliament—he spoke in 
an historical sense—had often treated 
Irish public opinion iv this way, and had 
had cause to rue it. Another place that 
had been referred to had often treated 
Irish public opinion with contempt and 
disregard ; it did so in 1880 in rejecting 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
a very moderate Bill, a Bill that sought 
to protect the roof-trees of these 
destitute tenants; but were the Irish 
landlords any better off in consequence ? 
His hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork City (Mr. W. O’Brien) was 
accused of using the language of threats. 
His hon. Friend did nothing of the kind ; 
he showed that the Bill did not contain 
provisions of the alarming character the 
hon. Member for Guildford considered 
them to be. The hon. Member’s threat, 
if they would so call it, was this : that if 
they rejected the Bill they would have no 
guarantee for the continuance of social 
order in Ireland. His hon. Friend did 
not threaten them ; he said that if the 
Bill passed every Party Leader in Ire- 
land—that all Irish Societies would do all 
that could be done to work it inan honest 
and workable manner. His hon. Friend 
did not use a threat, but used the language 
of warning. As the rejection of the Bill 
of 1880, and the rejection of the Bill of 
1886, introduced by Mr. Parnell to deal 
with the question of arrears, were fol- 
lowed by agitation, the hon. Member 
warned them, as all the Irish Members 
warned them, of what was likely to 
happen if this Bill were rejected. ‘They 
—the reckless, hard-hearted, excited, 
sometimes merciless agitators—did not 
wish to see these things ; they did not 
wish to see the present peaceable condi- 


tion of things disturbed; they invited |ings of the Representatives 
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the House to cut the ground from under 
their feet, and by giving this Bill to send 
a message of and social order to 
Ireland. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) described a 
responsible Member of this House as an 
arbitrator. The hon. Member when he 
acted as arbitrator in the Committee up- 
stairs never gave his vote for the tenant 
except on trivial Amendments, when he 
knew it would not hurt his own Party, 
and on such occasions the hon, Member 
was the most independent of all indepen- 
dent men ; but when it became a crucial 
question between landlord and tenant, 
when it was a question of principle 
between rackrenting landlords and rack- 
rented impoverished tenants then they 
found that, no matter what the argument 
might be, the vote of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. VW. Russell) 
was always found against the tenant for 
whom he professed to have so much sym- 
pathy. An effort had been made during 
the course of these discussions, both 
on the Second Reading and in 
Committee, to confine the effect of the 
Bill to Plan of Campaign tenants. 
There was no justification for this atti- 
tude in the history of the agrarian 
struggle in Ireland; there was no justi- 
fication for it in connection with the 
present state of the evicted tenants or of 
the Irish landlords. Let no one suppose 
that a single Member amongst the Irish 
Party would withdraw his sympathy 
from the Plan of Compaign, but they 
did not base their claim for the Bill on 
the Plan of Campaign. This Bill would 
not be confined to Plan of Campaign 
tenants, but there were thousands of 
tenants outside the combination to whom, 
it was hoped, the measure would apply. 
1879 was a year of terrible distress—of 
bad crops and low priges. How did 
those landlords who had been pelted 
with pitiless panegyric to-night regard 
that distress ? They denied the distress ; 
they denied the fall in prices, and 
laughed at it. On the Kenmare estate, 
though the agent admitted before the 
Cowper Commission that he had seen 
the tenants famished and blue with 
hunger, it was denied that there was any 
distress. A Bill was brought in by the 
Irish Members to deal with the matter, 
but Parliament rejected the warn- 
of the 
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Irish people. Thousands of tenants; Mathew Commission showed that such 
flocked to the Land Court, but could not | was not the case. He had taken three 
get their rents fixed. Some of them had | counties from each of the four provinces 
to wait three, four, and five years before | of Ireland in order to ascertain what 
they could take advantage of the Land were the average arrears of the evicted 
Act. In the meantime many of them | tenants who were not connected with the 
were evicted, and to these the present | Plan of Campaign. He found that in 
Bill would come as a measure of | Antrim the tenants were evicted for an 
relief, as they had been driven | average of 1} years’ rent, in Armagh for 
from their homesteads, and all their)an average of 2} years’ rent, and in 
little property had been sacrificed. He Cavan for an average of 2°15 years. In 
could not say how many tenants were | Carlow the average was 2°10, in Dublin 
evicted pending a settlement, but there | it was 1°50, and in Kildare it was 1-90. 
must have been close on 2,000. ‘These | In Galway the average was 2°35, in Ros- 
people were evicted owing to the tardy | common it was 2°40, and in Sligo it was 
legislation of Parliament—being unable | 3. In Clare it was 2°07, in Limerick 
to get fair rents fixed and not being able | 1°90, in Waterford 1°90, and in Cork 
to pay the rackrents demanded of them. | 1°90. These figures effectually disposed 
It was a physical impossibility to deal of the remarks which Tory gentlemen 
with the large number of originating | were so fond of making—that the rent 
notices that went before the Courts. In | amounted to 4 or 5 years. In the case of 
his own constituency the Land League | the Plan of Campaign tenants the aver- 
was started in the County of Cork in| age was between 2 and 2} years, and 
1880. In the western portion of the | much of that included arrears. In Ire- 
county bordering on Kerry was a small | land the arrears had accumulated almost 
estate consisting of two farms, the rents | from generation to generation. In Eng- 
of which were £30 and £38 odd. The} land the landlords frequently made 
land was marshy and of that kind most | remissions of perhaps 40 per cent. to 
affected by the low prices that prevailed | the struggling agriculturists to meet 
in 1879 and 1880. Thetenants on these times of depression; but in Ireland, 
farms were evicted for one year’s rent,! instead of making such remissions,. 
after they had taken steps to serve their|the landlord would pile up the 40 
originating notices. The farms were | per cent. as arrears, so that if ever 
taken possession of by a grabber, and| they wanted to come down upon the 
from that day to this he had not paid his | tenants they could always briag the 
rent, and was not tilling the land pro-| arrears against them. The opinion of 
perly. He was simply in possession as | the Irish people on this question of the 
an example to people who would not do | evicted tenants could not be mistaken. 
what the landlords desired them to do.| For several years past, and especially 
There had been three policemen on these | since the present Government came into 
two farms. Each constable was supposed | Office, Public Bodies all over the country 
to represent £100 to the British tax- | who were interested in social order and 
payer, so that the three constables would | peace in Ireland, and who could not be 
cost £300 a year, and that expendi-| supposed to have any innate or inborn 
ture during 10 years would amount! sympathy with dishonesty, had, with 
to £3,000. No doubt these grab-| very few exceptions, passed resolutions 
bers, who in certain quarters were! in favour of the Bill. If there was one por- 
regarded as the salt of creation, would be | tion of the addresses and speeches of the 
glad to go out on receipt of fair compen- | Nationalist Members during the General 
sation. If the land were given up in this | Election of 1892 which gave more satis- 
case a saving to the taxpayer of £300 a | faction than another, it was their declara- 
year would be effected. The extraordi-| tions that they would do all in their 
nary statement had been made by the | power to bring before Parliament a Bill 
hon. Member for North Armagh thatthe | of this kind. Unionist speakers bad 
average tenant was not evicted by the | often said that they could not grant Ire- 
average landlord in Ireland unless he | land Home Rule, but that they would 
owed at least five years’ rent. An ex-| grant what was fair and reasonable in 
amination of the Appendix G of the| regard to Irish internal affairs. This 
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Bill was a test of the genuineness of | immediate and practical legislation, but 
these declarations. To him, personally, | as a subject for sentiment and for a great 
wishing as he did for peace and order in | deal of hysterics. It was asked what 
Ireland, it had been a keen and bitter | guarantee was there, if this Bill was re- 
disappointment to find how the measure | jected, that there would be order in Ire- 
had been met. The Irish Representa-| land. If, however, the House passed 
tives thought it all too little, but, such as | the Bill, what guarantee was there that 
it was, if it were to pass into law they | there would be order in Ireland, or that 
would do all they could to recommend it | the measure would bring about that 
to their people, and to make it work | position of peace and security which the 
equitably as between landlord and tenant. | Nationalist Members promised? He 
There existed no power on earth—no himself saw no finality about the Bill. 
power in Parliament, and no power in He only saw a most inadequate measure 
Birmingham or Manchester—that could which was to take the place of the Bill, 
prevent the Irish people giving expres- | which, if it were brought forward at all, 
sion to their feeling of dislike and detes-| ought to be full and thorough. He 
tation of the land-grabber. If Ireland | wished to deal with the matter from the 
had been quiet in the past two years and point of view of an English County 
more; if there had been no outbreak of Member. . He thought that an English 
disorder, it was because the people had County Member and a small English 
exercised a phenomenal patience and put | landlord like himself had a right to enter 
a restraint on themselves in connection into a question of this kind, which 
with this burning question which he | affected the agrarian credit of the whole 
could not always guarantee they would | country. What was Irish agrarian law 
do. If the House rejected a moderate to-day was English agrarian law to- 
measure of this kind that restraint would morrow. There had been one speech 
be withdrawn, and there was no power from a Radical County Member, who 
in this Parliament which could prevent | had talked very glibly about Land Courts 
public opinion being exercised in such a, and other subjects which arose out of 
manner as would teach both landlords the question of Irish land legislation. 
and new tenants that Irish public opinion “These were matters which he thought 
was sorely and grievously dissatisfied | must sometimes come within the sphere 
with the condition of things that at pre- | of English agriculture. It was only fair 
sent obtained. While there was yet | to ask what effect this measure would 
time the House would do well to pass | have upon the agriculture of this country ? 
this Bill by a large majority. He would | After all, there were more English agri- 
entreat the House not to repeat the mis- cultural Members in this House than 
take made by another Chamber in 1886, | there were Irish agricultural Members. 
but to send this message of peace and re- | Irish public opinion might be 
conciliation to Ireland, trusting that it | strongly in favour of this Bill, but 
would do good to the tenants, to the he thought that English public opinion 
landlords, and to all who were interested | ought to be taken into account also, 
in the prosperity of the country. |and that was strongly against the Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- | Supposing that after the success of the 
cham) said, the hon. Member who had | hon. Member for Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
just sat down had made a great point of | in turning out the tenants of the hon. 
Irish public opinion. In discussing a| Member for South Hunts (Mr. Smith- 
Bill of this kind, however, there was | Barry) in Tipperary he had gone down 
another public opinion to take into | to the County of Cheshire, and had tried 
account, and that was English public | to bring out the tenants of the hon. 
opinion. Reference had been made to | Member for South Hunts in that county, 
the tropical imagination of some Members | and supposing those tenants had gone 
of the House. He did not think that out, would an evicted tenants’ question 
those who had listened to the Debate have been started in Cheshire? If so, 
could fail to consider that that descrip- would it have been possible to bring 
tion applied to the imaginations of gen- , forward some local trust, say the Weaver 
tlemen below the Gangway. They had | Trust, for the reinstatement of the evicted 
dealt with the Bill not as a subject for | tenants of the hon. Member for South 


Mr. Flynn 
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Hunts ? He thought that, in the first place, 


the Cheshire tenants would have langhed’ 


at the hon. Member for Cork ; and even 
if they had gone out an evicted tenants 
question would never have been raised, 


because the evicted tenants would have | 


gone by the board and other tenants, 
would have taken their places. He knew 
that all the evicted tenants in Ireland 
were not Plan of Campaign tenants, but 
still the House could not get over the 
fact that except for the Plan of Cam- 
paign this question would never have 
been brought forward. But for Plan of 
Campaign tenants, who were promised 
that they should lose nothing by going out, 
and who in many cases had lost every- 
thing, the House of Commons would never 
have been troubled with this Bill. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
had stated that he had never prevented 
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| hon. Member’s convection with that or- 
ganisation could not be forgotten. The 
hon. and learned Member for Haddington 
(Mr. Haldane), in his very able speech 
on the Second Reading, asked the House 
to bury the hatchet. Never would the 
hatchet be buried until the Member for 
Cork and some of his friends had been 
buried also. [Nationalist cries of 
“Qh!”] He did not mean that they 
should be given their quietus, but that 
the House of Commons would never 
listen to a proposal for reinstating the 
evicted tenants until certain of the ring- 
leaders of the Plan of Campaign had 
withdrawn from the position they had 
taken up with regard to that organisa- 
tion. He had no wish that this Bill 
should be turned into a question of com- 
promise. He did not think that was a 
subject which would allow of discussion. 





people in Ireland from taking advantage ' The Bill would be a very bad example 
of the clemency which was held out to | in the future not only in Ireland but in 
them by the exceptional agrarian laws of England, and would destroy all good 
Ireland. But the most notable point of | feeling which should exist between land- 
the speech of the hon. Member for Derry | lords and tenants. On those grounds it 
(Mr. Ross) was that in which he showed | ought to be rejected. 

that the hon. Member for East Mayo had | Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
in one case prevented the tenants on a | trusted that no words which he might 
certain estate from taking advantage of utter would tend to widen the breach 
the clemency of the Irish agrarian laws. between the two sides in this controversy. 
English County Members could not close |He would explain to hon. Members 
their eyes to the fact that this Bill opposite, whose bitterness in this con- 
would assist men who had gone out of | troversy was due to the fact, or rather 
their holdings knowing perfectly well | was intensified by the fact, that attacks 
that they could pay their rent. The Bill | had been made from time to time in the 
was brought in not only to whitewash ‘course of the Debate on Irish landlords, 
the leaders of the Plan of Campaign, but | that the supporters of the Bill did not 
to reinstate tenants who had been party | allude to the whole of the landlords of 
to a conspiracy, and could have paid but | Ireland, but to those particular Irish 
had refused to do so. He did not say | landlords who would be affected by the 
that all the evicted tenants were in this | Bill. He admitted cordially that a large 
position ; but all the provisions of this | proportion of the Irish landlords were 
Bill were overshadowed by the fact that ‘not unkind or cruel landlords ; but if they 
it was a Plan of Campaign Bill, and | took the tenants who had been evicted 
that it arose out of an unlawful con- | since 1879, and who would claim under 
spiracy. This would be the first time in | that Bill, he thought he should not be far 
the history of Parliament, if this Bill | wrong in saying that the landlords of 
passed, that the law of the League had | those tenants were not men the like of 
become the law of the land. In con-| whom could be found among the land- 





sidering the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr.W.O’Brien) Members could 
hot forget that he had ina very large 
degree been the vehicle for a great deal 
of the distress that had been brought on 
the Irish tenants. It was too late now to 
resurrect the Plan of Campaign story, but 
when such a Bill was brought forward the 


lords of England. They had been en- 
gaged in this controversy over the Irish 
question for the past eight years in an 
acute form, and yet it would appear 
from the Debate that even now some 
Members had not mastered the ele- 
mentary facts of the land question. 
He was particularly struck by the re- 
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marks of the hon. Member for the 
Harrow Division and the hon. Member | 
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hut ; put up the shed for the cow or the 
pigstye ; and his love for his little hold- 


for the Tradeston Division of Glasgow. | | ing was so great—greater even than the 
Both of those hon. Members stated that | | Englishman’s proverbial love for his 
Ireland enjoyed a system of land laws | home—that when the landlord said to 
more favourable to the tenants than him, “You must give up that holding 


existed in any other country in the 
world. If they looked at the matter 


technically, or from a legal point of view, | 


or as it appeared on paper, he admitted 


account of the circumstances of the case 
in Ireland, the economic conditions of 


unless you pay the rent I demand,” the 
effect was that the tenant would promise 
to pay rent which he could not pay in 


| order to avoid eviction and exile from 
that that was true; but if they took | 


} 


Ireland, the customs that had grown up_ 


in Ireland, 
circumstances which confined the Irish 
people to the land, then they would see 
that the condition of the tenant in Ire- 
land was worse than that of the tenant 
in any civilised country. The opponents 
of measures like the Bill before the 
House frequently compared the Irish 
farmer and the Irish land system with 


and a series of unfortunate | 


Ireland, which he feared worse than 
death itself. That was the real basis 
of the land difficulty. The common 
history of eviction since 1879 was that 
the tenant had obtained a small portion 


of unproductive moorland, and by three 


or four years’ labour had reclaimed it, 


| and that when the holding was of some 


the English farmer and the English | 
land system ; but those hon. Gentlemen | 
altogether forgot the fundamental differ- | 


ence between the two systems. Although 
there were land grievances in this 
country, those grievances, great as they 
were, only immediately and directly 
affected a minority of the people. The 


difference was that the people in Great | 


Britain earned their living, not by tilling 
the land, but by engaging in other in- 
dustries, while in Ireland the great mass 
of the people had no means of earning 
their daily bread except by agriculture. 
In Ireland there were next to no non- 
agricultural industries. The mass of the 
Irish people had no other methods of em- 
ployment than agriculture. 
liament in the last and the preceding 
century crushed out—and deliberately 


crushed out, as the Preambles of the Acts | 
showed—the Irish industries which were | 
started at the same time as the English | 

was the! 
absolutely | lord raised the rent of the holding. 


industries, and the result 
Trish tenant was now 
under the heel of the landlord. Well, | 


This Par- | 


value the landlord increased the rent— 
[“*No!”]—though he himself had not 
expended a sixpence on it. Tat was a 
common case. 

Mr. BRODRICK: What about the 
Land Act of 1881 7? 

Mr. E. J.C. MORTON said, he was 
speaking of the beginning of the history 
of those holdings. He contended that 
the Irish landlord never had any claim 
at all to the rent. The English tenant 
knew that nine-tenths of the value of the 
holding which he took had been created 
by labour and capital not hisown. Even 
the most extreme land nationaliser or So- 
cialist had never contended that rent should 
not be paid in England. The only ques- 
tion was to whom the rent should be paid. 
But the Irish tenant knew that all the 
value of his holding had been created by 
himself, or his father and grandfather ; 
and to ask him to pay rent on the value 
he had created himself was legalised 
robbery. Although he was not par- 
ticularly fond of landlords as a class, he 
should say that it was a slander on the 
English landlord to compare him with the 
Trish landlords. When land had been 
reclaimed by the tenant, the Irish land- 


Mr. BRODRICK: Will the hon. 


the first effect of that was that the Gentleman quote a case where the land- 


Irish landlord never made permanent im- 
provements like the English landlord, or 
like the English landlord paid for the 
permanent improvements made by the 
tenant. The Irish tenant, or his father 


before him, or his grandfather before 
him, reclaimed the land from the bog, 
gathered the stones to build his lit 


Mr, E. J. C. Morton 





lord raised the rent on account of im- 
provements made by the tenant, and 
where eviction followed ? 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON said, that 
every single case of eviction between 1879 
and 1881 was an illustration of the state- 
ment. 

Mr. BRODRICK : Quote a case. 
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Mr. E. J. C. MORTON said, he could | 
quote hundreds of cases of evictions 
between’ 1879 and 1881, in which the 
value of the holdings were made by the 
tenants ; where the tenants were rack- 
rented on their own improvements, and 
then when bad times came, and could 
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definitions at every turn. Of the Arbi- 
trators, two were avowed opponents of 
Nationalist politics, and the third had, in 
his profession as a solicitor, probably 
represented the landlords in the Land 
Courts more than any other solicitor in 
Ireland. It showed a strange want of 





not meet those rents, were evicted. | faith in their own views on the part of 
There was the case of Mrs. Ahearn on| hon. Members opposite to distrust the 
the Glensharrold estate. Her husband discretion of such a Commission, They 
had sold all the stock on the farm to had been asked to reject the Bill because 
pay the rent on his own improvements hon. Members opposite had not been 
under threat of eviction ; then the allowed to discuss it; but if it had not 
furniture went, and finally the widow | been for the magnificent display of their 
was turned out of the bare house. That | dignity, which they made by leaving the 
was a sample of the iniquitous robbery of | Houseiu a body, and so creating a political 


Irish tenants by Irish landlords. The | 
Plan of Campaign was referred to. 
There were two methods of treating the 
Plan of Campaign by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, which was very inconsistent. | 
They were extremely angry with it on | 


strike, hon. Members might have been 
discussing the Committee stage of the Bill 
atthismoment, The Tory Party invariably 
used the argument in regard to Ireland 
which he could only describe as “ heads I 
win, tails you lose.” When Ireland was 


the one hand, while they called it a despi- | quiet they said there was no demand for 
cable failure on the other hand, Under | reform ; and when Ireland was on the 
just laws and under a Constitution where | verge of rebellion they said they could 
the people had the power to make their | not yield to foree. It seemed to him that 
own laws this Plan of Campaign could | hon. Gentlemen opposite would consult 
not be possibly defended ; but as it was the dignity not only of Parliament and of 
the Plan of Campaign was the war of an! the country, but of their Party, if they 





unarmed people. That was its justifica- 
tion, and as to its justification from the 
point of view of success, it was adopted 
on nearly 100 estates, and it succeeded , 
absolutely on 80 of them. Besides that, 
there were an enormous number of settle- 
ments made by landlords with the know- 
ledge of the Plan of Campaign in their 
minds. He welcomed the Bill as the first 
step towards a reorganisation of the whole | 
land system. It was objected that the Bill 
was vague and uncertain, and that the 
word “ unreasonableness ”’ as to the con- | 
duct of the landlord or the tenant in the 
ease, which the Arbitrators had to take 
into account, which was used in the Bill, 
had no legal definition. That was an 
objection which came with an ill grace 
from a party*whose leader, in almost the 
last act of his tenure of office, created the 
new crime of oppression by a County 
Council, without a word of defivition. The 
conditions to be dealt with in Ireland were 
revolutionary in character, and altogether | 
anomalous ; and the only hope of an 
adequate settlement was by some such 
method as that which the Bill proposed. 
He did not see how they could deal with | 
the difficulty if they were met with legal 


| by the genius of the Opposition. 


seized upon this moment of peace and 


quiet in Ireland to effect a settlement of 


this question. But he doubted whether 
they would do so. Since the magnificent 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmiu there had been a 
talk of compromise, and hon. Members 
opposite had declared that they desired 
compromise if only they could get it. He 
trusted that the expressed desire for com- 
promise was sincere. Within a few days 
they would kuow whether it was sincere 
or not. The Bill, after it had left that 
House, would have to run the gauntlet of 
another Institution which in receut years 


‘seemed to have become a portion of the 


family estate of the family to which the 
Leader of the Opposition belonged. At 
any rate, the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Party could in that Institution get any 
amendment they desired made,in the Bill, 
aud if they were sincere in their desire 
for a compromise the Bill would return 
to the House altered and transfigured 
But if 
they did not see the Bill again altered 
and transformed, then he did not think 
the Party opposite could claim that their 
expressed desire for compromise was 
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sincere. He was sorry to know that the 
hon, and gallant Member for North 
Armagh, backed subsequently by the 
Leader of the Opposition, had declared 
that the Bill would not come back, but 
would be defeated and destroyed in 
another place by a majority consisting 
wholly of landlords, who represented 
nobody but themselves and safeguarded 
no interests but their own. He desired 
to place before the House the peculiar 
cruelty of the situation in this respect. 
In the eyes of all foreign nations, and in 
the eyes, he believed, of the majority of 
the English people, the treatment of 
Ireland by England in the past had been 
cruel treatment. In times past, when 
Lord Palmerston protested against the 
cruel oppressions of Austria in Italy, and 
the cruel oppression of Russia in Poland, 
he was desired to look to England’s 
treatment of Ireland. But that treat- 
ment was not inflicted by the people of 
England, but by her aristocratic rulers, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
people. Now that the people had ob- 
tained power in the House of Commons 
they had determined that the blot upon 
their otherwise fair fame should be swept 
away ; but the same aristocratic rulers 
came in and said the people should not 
be permitted to wipe out this foul blot 
from their fair fame. He had anly one 
word more to say. This question had 
been declared by the greatest Leader 
that House had had in modern times to 
be an urgent one, and if the Bill was 
rejected by those who represented none 
but themselves, it would be one further 
step towards freeing the people in 
England as well as the people of Ireland 
from a domination which they held in 
contempt. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I 
had not intended to take any part in this 
discussion, but I am tempted to say 4 
few words upon the speech to which we 
have just listened. Perhaps the hon. 
Member may be surprised that I attach 
so much importance to his speech, but it 
is, I venture to say, a typical speech. It 
is really an exact representation of what 
I may call the platform oratory of the 
Party to which the hon. Member belongs. 
There has not been, I venture to say, 
one single argument or sentence in the 
course of that speech which has been 
directed to this Bill before the House, 


Mr. E. J. C. Morton 
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and the whole speech has been—I should 
flatter the hon. Member if I called it an 
effort of the imagivation—but an effort 
of memory, for it is a pure repetition of 
speeches which we have heard a hun- 
dred times before. If there was any 
argument in that speech it was an 
argument not in favour of this Bill, but 
against the payment of rent at all. 
The hon. Gentleman has told us in so 
many words that in Ireland the whole 
value of property has been made by the 
tenant, and that nothing whatever belongs 
to the landlord. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON : I expressly 
excluded myself from that interpretation. 
What I said was that I dealt first of all 
exclusively with the estates that would 
be affected by this Bill—that was the 
estates from which the tenants had been 
evicted since 1879. I stated that in the 
large majority of these cases that this 
was 80. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is 
ali very well. I am going to test the 
accuracy of the hon, Gentleman before 
I sit down. In the meantime, it is with 
the general character of his speech that 
I desire to deal ; and I want to call the 
attention of the House—aud to some 
extent of the people outside—to the fact 
that this is the rubbish with which it is 
sought to delude the electorate of this 
country. Why, Sir, anyone who listened 
to the hon. Gentleman, who talks about 
removing a blot from kis fair fame by 
doing justice at this late hour to Ireland, 
would imagine that we had done nothing 
during the last 15 years to redress the 
grievances of Ireland. I am not here to 
deny that Ireland had grievances, as in- 
deed had Scotland and England, and all 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. This 
House exists, we know, to remove 
grievances ; but for the last 15 years the 
greater part of our time has been spent 
solely in redressing the grievances of 
Ireland, and chiefly by the Party to 
which the hon. Member and I myself 
belong—the Liberal Party. Now, Sir, 
what is the position the hon. Member 
takes up? Does he mean to say 
that all this legislation—that all these 
successive Land Acts and other Acts 
passed for the benefit of Ireland have 
been of no effect, and that the grievances 
of Ireland remain exactly as they were ? 
If that is his position, I would ask the 
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House whether they think it worth while 
to go on any longer wasting our time in 
passing Acts which produce no result, 
either in securing the gratitude of the 
Irish people or their Representatives, or 
the satisfaction and contentment of 
the hon. Member, or in removing that 


blot from his fair fame which causes | 


him so much anxiety and trouble. 
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for a moment, and said, “ I will give youa 
case, a typical case.” This is the typical 
case—the ease the hon. Member has in- 
quired into, and by this case let the hon. 
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Member stand or fall. It is the case of 
Mrs, Ahearn of the Glensharold Estate. 
Oh, take pity for the widow and orphan 
who was cruelly evicted from her tenancy, 
‘in which, bear in mind, she had made 





I say it was all very well before the every improvement ; she had built the 
great series of legislation which began in | little cottage with stones which she had 
1870 with the Land Act of the right hon. picked up out of the field—the field was 


Member for Midlothian, and the Church 
Act, and which has been followed con- 
tinuously by further legislation—it was 
all very well before that commenced to 
talk of the grievances of the Irish tenants, 
which undoubtedly at that time were 
greater than the grievances of the English 
tenantry ; Sut to say that after all our 
efforts and continuous legislation exactly 
the same language is to be used, word for 
word,and year after year, which we heard 
about these complaints 25 years ago, is to 
say that we have been engaged in an ab- 
solutely useless task, or that the hon. 
Member has been asleep for the past 25 


years while other people have been work- | 


ing. Now, I said that 1 would test the 
accuracy of the hon. Member, He has 
told the House, as probably he has told 
many audiences throughout the country, 
where, I have no doubt, he is popular, 


all stones previously; she built her 
little cottage with the stones, 
‘and made the land, and then the cruel 
landlord came down on her and raised 
her rent again and again, evicted her, aud 
turned her out by the roadside because she 
could not pay his extortionate rent. Sir, 
will the House believe that Mrs. Ahearn 
was vot a tenant at all? Mrs. Ahearn’s 
case was one of a class of cases which 
are not infrequent in Ireland. The land 
/was the land of Mr. Delmege ; he had 
lived on the land ; he made the land, im- 
| proved it, put lime into it, and gave it all 
the value it possessed ; and, having done 
this, he let the land for grazing, and in 
| order that Mrs. Ahearn and other peop’e 
in her position should not be tenants he 
let the grazing in some cases for five or 
six months, and in the case of Mrs. 
Ahearn for 11 months. She never had a 





and where imagination is always appre- | year’s tenancy. 

ciated—he has told the House that these| Mn. E. J. C. MORTON: If this 
tenants, hundreds and thousands of them, | account is not pure imagination it must 
were people upon whom the landlords | refer to a totally different case, because I 
had raised the rent again and again, and | know the case of Mrs. Ahearn. I have 
who had gone out from their holdings be- | been over the holding, and at the time I 








cause they were unable to pay the rack- 
rents which the abominable injustice of 
the landlords had imposed upon them. All 


that, as the House knows, is absolutely | 
is the use of the, 


impossible. What 
great Land Act of 1880, which pro- 
tected the improvements of the tenants, 
and of the impartial Court set up in 
order to establish judicial rents, if these 
grievances still continue, as the hon. 
Gentleman in his crass ignorance seems 
to think? And then, Sir, in the middle 
of his impassioned harangue, my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Brodrick) asked 
him for a case. Oh, that was a fatal 
inquiry. Gentlemen who speak like the 
hon. Member are not accustomed on 
platforms to be asked for cases. The hon. 
Member was taken aback. He thought 


saw it neither then nor at any previous 
‘time had there been any grazing on the 
holding at all. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
quote from Mr. T. W. Russell’s work a 
description of the tenancy. It sets forth 
‘that Mrs. Kate Ahearn was never a 
tenant on the estate; that Mr. Delmege 
held the farm, known as the Cottage 
Farm, in his own possession ; that he laid 
| outa considerable sum ia improving the 
farm, drained and manured it, laid it out 

in separate fields, and let the land to 
different people for grazing purposes. 
Michael Ahearn took four of those fields 
for 11 months at the rate of £10. After 
Ahearn died Mr. Delmege took the land, 
| leaving the widow in the cottage, which 
| was greatly dilapidated, and for which 
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she had not been asked to pay anything. ; to, and it is upon them that the responsi- 
She was offered the grazing of the land, | bility for its not having been arrived at 
but she wanted to be recognised as a rests. The responsibility rests upon the 
tenant, which, of course, could not be | Government in the first place, but in 
| the second place it rests with hon. Mem- 
Mr. E. J.C. MORTON said, that this | bers below the Gangway opposite. I am 


done. 


was not the same case. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I should | 
_best—but if they desired a settlement to 
to be correctly stated. The hon. Member | 
says he knows hundreds and thousands | 


think that it was not, when the facts come 


of such cases, and that he can quote them 
in this House. 


not blaming them for their action in the 
matter—they know their own interests 


be come to, nothing could have been 
easier than for them to have got up 


| when they were in this House alone 


If he does, I have no | 


doubt we shall be able to deal with them 


as we have dealt with the case he has 
given. But, Sir, all this is beside the 
question. [Mr. Bopkin: It is.] Yes, it 


is beside the question, and yet that is the | 
stuff by which the agricultural population 


in the country are deluded by the hon. 
Member for Devonport. I have thought 


it worth while for once to ex pose him in his | 
presence. Now, Sir,1 willsay a word or | 
two about the Bill. This Bill was brought | 
| which had been made to him. We thought 


in in its present form by the Government 
with the object of dealing, as they said, 
with the social and administrative diffi- 
culty of Ireland. 


Upon the Second | 


Reading of the Bill it was perfectly evi- | 
dent what line would be taken by the | 


Opposition. 
Members opposite knew perfectly well 
what they could and what they could not 
get. They might have had a Bill pro- 


The Government and hon. | 


viding for a voluntary arrangement, in the | 
nature of the 13th clause of the Act of 
1891, greatly extended in its operation. 


by the help of the large sum of money 
which the Government had at their dis- 


posal for the purpose of carrying it into | 


effect. If they had wanted an arrange- 
ment of that kind, which by their own 


with the Government, and have given 
some intimation to that effect. But the 
hon. Members never made a sign. Let 
me state what is my position and that of 
those who think with me in this matter. 
We have not shown ourselves in the 
course of this Debate at all opposed to a 
settlement. We have all along pointed 
out that we were prepared to consider the 
case of the tenant who had left his hold- 
ing owing to pressure, or to his having 
been deceived by the representations 


that such a tenant was worthy of our 
sympathy. Where we did not agree 
with the Government was in thinking 
that, for the purpose of settling this ques- 
tion, all principles of law and of justice 
were to be set aside. On the contrary, 
we thought that all the difficulty might 
be met without committing injustice. 
But we felt that there was one 
duty that was incumbent upon us to dis- 
charge—a duty that was even greater 
than to show sympathy with the evicted 
tenants—and that was that justice in the 
first place should be done to the new 
tenants—to the men who had taken the 


| land and had worked it at the risk of 


confession this evening would have pro- | 


vided for nine-tenths of the evicted 
tenants, they could have had it. 


their lives. Nothing would induce us to 
abandon those men—we are not such 


cowards, as in the Lope of securing future 


I am) 


not stating that on my own authority, for | 
T know nothing about it, but I take those | 
figures from the statement of the hon.Mem- | 
ber for Cork. Why have not the Go-| 


vernment endeavoured to secure that 
arrangement ? Why, the moment they 
found that the Opposition were willing 


| 
! 


to assent to such an arrangement they , 
closured the Debate on the Bill, with the | 


result that it became impossible for such 
an arrangement to be arrived at. 


The. 


Government themselves have prevented | 
that amicable settlement from being come | 


Mr. J. Chamberiain 


peace aud order in Ireland for ourselves, 
to betray the men who have trusted to 
British justice. In order to protect 
those men we sought to retain the veto of 
the landlords. What has the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork said on this point to-night ? 
The hon. Member had not the courage to 
state his meaning in plain language, but 
he threatened these men with what he 
described as “public opinion” in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : I specified dis- 
tinctly what I meant. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman knows the public 
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opinion that has been brought to bear by 
the Primrose dames on Radical opinion 
in England. I also mentioned the cir- 
cumstances of the Wesleyan minister at 
Hatfield. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: When 
did the Primrose dames mutilate cattle ? 
When did the Primrose dames fire into 
houses? When did they drag the 
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government, we cannot teach Irishmen 
to respect the law. I say let us judge 
this thing by its merits and on its merits. 
I have admitted there was a case made 
out for some of those tenants which 
might have been met, and if it has not 
been met the fault is the fault of hon. 
Members opposite and of the right hon. 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench. It 
|is not our fault. For our part, we have 





tenants out of their houses and place | made our offer, and it has not been 
them against the walls and shoot them | accepted ; and I would rather not accept 


to death under the cowardly instigation any compromise or any Bill than give 


of their advisers? And these men now 
get up and say that the tenants are under 
the influence and terrorism of the land- 


lords, whom they denounce as being | 


searcely fit to live. Fortunately, the 
landlords are above these threats. After 
all, itis not they who have suffered most ; 
it is the poor tenants, men of their own 
class, who have been shot down and 
brutally murdered, You dare not touch 


the landlords, and therefore it is that we | 


desire to give them the real veto in order 
to enable them to protect their new 
tenants. That is the first thing that we 
say. The hon. Member said 
course of the Debate that this Parliament 
had never done anything ; that at this late 
day the Government are trying to do 
something for them, but that little is 
obtained except under the pressure of 
disturbance in Ireland. I am afraid to 


some -extent that is true; but let it not | 


be true any longer. The hon. Member 
said two things, to both of which atten- 
tion ought to be given. In the first place, 
this Parliament had acted too late. 
It is true. Let us act in time. Let 
us act when we are convinced of 
the justice of the eause. Let us act 
upon the merits of the case and without 
regard to threats of oppression. In the 


in the) 


| once more an encouragement to violence, 
| agitation, and dishonesty in Ireland. 


[At this point Mr. Ditton and Mr. 
'A. J. Batrour rose together for the 
purpose of continuing the discussion. } 


Mr. DILLON : Sir 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Sir 
[ Loud cries of “Dillon!” from the Irish 
Benches. ] 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Two speeches 
on the same side. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! that 
is a disgraceful expression. I will state 
to the House exactly what has happened. 
There is now only an hour left, and it is 
reasonable that the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition should speak, to be followed by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and if those 
two right hon. Gentlemen speak it would 
be impossible for any other Member to 
_ intervene, from lack of time. [Cries of 

“ Adjourn !” | Lamsure noone inthe House 
| wishes it more than myself, I can assure 

the Hoase that is the only motive I had 
| in calling on the right hon. Gentleman, 


| Mr. DILLON: May I make a per- 
| sonal appeal to the right hon. Gentleman. 
|I do think that, in view of the great 








second place, he said that we only acted | interest which has been aroused in the 
after pressure. The lesson we have to| House by the speech of the right hon. 
learn is never let us act under pressure | Gentleman, totally unexpected as it was, 
again, because the only result is to give | throwing charges across the floor of the 
encouragement to Members like the hon. | House which touch our constituents, it is 
Member for Cork to goon in their illegal | hard if no Member of the Irish Party is 
proceedings, to raise conspiracies, and to permitted to reply. I would be the last 
extort from our fears what they have person in the House to suppose that you 
never claimed from our sense of justice. ; were actuated by any motives other than 
If it be true that justice demands this | those of scrupulous firmness. I have ex- 
Bill, let us vote for it, but do not let us 





vote for it because of the threats of hon. 
Members opposite; let us see whether, 
even by a course of 20 years of resolute 





perienced too much personal kindness 
| than to suppose otherwise, but I would 
| appeal to you and to the Leader of the 
Opposition to allow seme Member of the 
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Irish Party to answer the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is impos- 
sible for me to ignore the appeal of the 
hon. Member ; but he must see that we 
have a right to speak in this Debate. I 
am perfectly indifferent whether the hon. 
Member occupies the half-hour that re- 
mains or whether the Chief Secretary 
occupies it; but to allow the hon. Mem- 
ber and the Chief Secretary to divide the 
hour between them is asking more than 
I am inclined to concede. I should, of 
course, greatly prefer to follow an oppo- 
nent than a friend, but it ought hardly to 
be expected that I should give up my 
right to speak before this Debate closes. 


Mr. DILLON: I should be sorry to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to give up 
his right to speak ; but I think the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
created a new situation, and it is suffi- 
ciently important to have the Debate 
carried over until to-morrow, so that some 
arrangement can be made by which the 
voice of Ireland might be heard on a 
matter of vital interest to Irishmen. I 
would respectfully ask the Government 
to consent to adjourn the Debate either 
until to-morrow, or, better still, until 
Thursday night, so that the Leader of 
the Opposition should have an oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can speak next, and the Leader of the 
Opposition afterwards. 


Mr. DILLON : I would not take ad- 
vantage of your kindness without stating 
that the subject is too grave for three 
speeches to be compressed into the space 
of an hour. I appeal to all hon. Members 
who consider the great gravity of in- 
terests we have at stake not to close the 
door of this important discussion until 
we clearly understand each other’s minds, 
and until we see whether there are not 
some means of coming to an agreement. 
I again appeal to the Leader of the House 
to grant us an adjournment until Thurs- 
day, when it would be perfectly easy to 
close the Debate at the commencement 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. JUSTIN MCCARTHY: I 
strongly appeal to the Leader of the 
House to accept the suggestion made 
by my hon. Friend. It is wholly impos- 
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sible that this Debate can be finished 
without an adjournment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. JUSTIN MCCARTHY : It is 
impossible that the Debate can be con- 
cluded by 12 o’clock to-night. We ought 
to have fair time to reply to the charges 
brought against us by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the speech he has just 
delivered. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask 
you, Sir, whether it would not be possible 
to continue the Debate to-night for an 
hour beyond 12 o'clock ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: As 12 o’clock is 
the ordinary time for the termination of 
our proceedings I hardly like to take upon 
myself to say that we can set aside the 
Standing Order in the manner suggested. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The demand of 
the hon. Member for Mayo comes upon 
me with surprise ; but the circumstances 
being what they are, and it being evi- 
dently quite impossible for the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, to say nothing of 
the hon. Member for Mayo and myself, to 
exhaust what has to be said, the Govern- 
ment offer no objection to the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate until to-morrow, but 
will on no account consent to a prolonga- 
tion beyond to-morrow. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: By the leave 
of the House, I may say I think it is 
most inconveuient that the Debate should 
go over, and I am perfectly ready to give 
up my privilege to speak, and I think we 
may devote the next hour to listening to 
the hon. Member for Mayo and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON: I should be very 
sorry if the Leader of the Opposition 
adheres to that view, because it would 
lead one to believe that there is much 
seriousness in the offer which was thrown 
out as a challenge to us by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. But when the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland says my claim to be 
heard on behalf of the Irish Party comes 
on him by surprise, my reply is that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham came 
upon us by surprise, and we were under 
the impression that the right hon. 
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Gentleman had decided not to intervene 


in the Debate. I do not in the least 
degree complain of his intervention. 
But although the opening sentences of 
his speech sounded something like the 
old times, towards the close of his speech 
he made some rather remarkable state- 
ments, with which I certainly feel that 
some Member of our Party is bound to 
deal. There was one sentence in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
which I think ought to be fixed in the 
attention and ought to command the 
careful consideration of every Member 
of this House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the future of Ireland depends 
on the Irish people learning the lesson 
that not by violence and not by crime 
must they look to achieve their rights 
through legislation. I entirely agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman in that sentiment. 
It is a sentiment which I myself have 
frequently expressed in this House. 
What are the circumstances in which we 
now find ourselves? By the admission 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham, of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and of all Parties, the people of 
Ireland for the last two or three years 
have been peaceful and quiet beyond all 
previous periods in their history. If the 
right hon. Gentleman believes that the 
future of Ireland depends upon teaching 
the people of Ireland that they will 
receive consideration and justice in this 
House when they are quiet and peaceable 
and law-abiding, and not when they are 
engaged in violence and agitation, or 
crime in that country, then I say now is 
the time and now the opportunity to do 
them justice when they have been 
patient, law-abiding, and quiet. The 
whole course of the policy of this House 
through generations of long years has 
been calculated to impress on the mind of 
every Irish peasant that he could obtain 
no hope of redress so long as he re- 
mained patient and law-abiding, and that 
it was only by violence and agitation that 
the grievances of Ireland could obtain 
any hearing in this Assembly. It is on 
that ground largely that we base our 
appeal to the House of Commons to con- 
sider this question in a different spirit to 
that which has been exhibited to-night. 
Ireland has been peaceable, patient, 
and law-abiding. Every responsible 


speaker has admitted that there exists 
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a state of distress and grievance in Ire- 
land which ought to be remedied, and 
yet we have seen the spirit in which that 
condition has been approached in this 
House, and we appear to be on the verge 
of a fresh and painful step in the history 
of that unhappy country which will be 
marked by the rejection of this Bill. If 
I were so disposed I might enter into a 
war of recrimination with the right hon. 
Gentleman with reference to the observa- 
tions he made on the speech of the hon. 
Member for Devonport ; but, as he said, 
that is all beside the question. Are we 
at this hour of the day seriously engaged in 
discussing the question whether the Irish 
tenants have had grievances, and the 
Irish landlords have evicted harshly ? 
That is an idle and futile discussion for 
this stage of the Bill. What we are 
engaged in discussing, or what we ought 
to be engaged in discussing, is whether 
any remedy can be applied to the said 
condition of things which exists in 
Ireland, and which every hon. Member 
admits exists in that country. What, 
after all, is the point of difference be- 
tween the two sides of the House? 
Both Parties admit that there exists 
in Ireland a very great social evil which 
may lead to the gravest possible conse- 
quences. One Party say they would be 
willing to remedy that evil if a voluntary 
measure were accepted by us, and the 
Government of the day have introduced 
a Bill which proposes to remedy the evil 
by compulsion placed upon the landlord 
only, and not upon the new tenant, be- 
cause there is no proposal for any com- 
pulsion with regard to the new tenant. 
Therefore, it now appears that the only 
point at issue between the two sides in 
this controversy is whether the Irish 
Party would accept a voluntary instead 
of a compulsory Bill, or whether the Go- 
vernment would adopt a voluntary instead 
of a compulsory Bill? The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham stated 
that he and his Party had offered a 
voluntary measure for the settlement of 
this difficulty. Sir, I deny that. No 
such offer was ever made. The right 
hon. Gentleman is entirely wrong in 
stating that we were perfectly well 
aware such a Bill could be obtained. 
We have no such knowledge ; we never 
had such knowledge, and allow me to 
point out this fact: This is a 
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short Bill dealing with a very simple 
and limited matter, and we were two 
days in Debate in the Committee on this 
Bill before the Closure Resolution was 
proposed which is made a matter of such 
bitter complaint. A very simple Amend- 
ment omitting two lines in the first 
clause of this Bill would have turned it 
into a voluntary instead of a compulsory 
measure, avd so far as I recollect no pro- 
posal to effect that change was made by 
any of the right hon. Gentleman’s friends 
during those two days. The fact is, that 
two whole nights were occupied on the 
first two lines of this Bill, and we were 
never allowed to approach the question 
whether it was to be voluntary or com- 
pulsory. I want te know from the right 
hon. Gentleman himself is that a fair 
way of treating a question like this, on 
the solution of which the lives and happi- 
ness of a great many people depend ? 
Make no mistake about that—even on 
the admission of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself—of a great many people 
who, even on the admission of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, are perfectly 
innocent, Of course, we must think of 
the families of these persons. We must 
also remember the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman contends that these 
people were driven by coercion and in- 
timidation into these conspiracies. Then, 
if that is true, is he not all the more 
bound to come to their rescue now if they 
are unable to protect themselves ? There- 
fore, I say it is not a fair and true descrip- 
tion of the present situation for the right 
hon. Gentleman to charge us with having 
shown an irreconcilable spirit. What 
has been our position? The Govern- 
ment were bound, with all the informa- 
tion at their disposal and with a full 
sense of their responsibility, to bring 
before this House a measure which, 
according to the best of their judgment, 
would heal this trouble and do away 
with this social difficulty. After full 
inquiry they came to the conclu- 
sion that a voluntary measure would 
not in many cases effectually deal 
with the difficulty. I would ask hon, 
Members to recollect this fact : that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin in his speech admitted that he 
did not think it rational or logical to 
bring in a purely voluntary measure, 
leaving it thereby in the power, as he 
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put it, of a few unreasonable landlords 
to nullify your measure and make the 
remedy an ineffectual one. The Govern- 
ment, in bringing in a compulsory méa- 
sure, took the only course open to them, 
on their own responsibility, for the peace 
of Ireland. We likewise hold and believe 
that it was only from a compulsory mea- 
sure that we could look for an effectual 
remedy. We ground that belief on our 
experience in Ireland in dealing with 
unreasonable landlords, and also on our 
experience of the working of Clause 13. 
It is not true or fair to say that we 
obstructed in any way the working of 
Clause 13, and it failed most signally to 
remedy the condition of ‘things. That 
was the condition which existed when 
the Bill was introduced. The Govern- 
ment introduced a measure such as, in 
their judgment, would apply an effectual 
remedy to this disease, and I say it does 
not lie in the mouth of any: Member of 
this House to say that we have refused 
a voluntary measure until that voluntary 
measure has been offered in a shape on 
which a judgment could be founded upon 
For my part, I greatly fear that a 
voluntary Bill would not lead to a settle- 
ment of the existing difficulty, but my 
view of that question would be largely 
modified if any declaration were to be 
made on behalf of the Irish landlords 
to the effect that they would faci- 
litate a settlement under a volun- 
tary measure. No doubt, if the 
hon. Member for South Hunts and 
other gentlemen who direct the action of 
the landlords in Ireland were to endea- 
vour sincerely to make a voluntary plan 
work such a plan would work ; but as 
long as those gentlemen maintain an 
irreconcilable attitude, what rational 
ground exists for hoping that a volun- 
tary plan would be adequate to meet 
the necessities of the vase? Our 
attitude, therefore, in respect of the 
modification of the Bill must necessarily 
depend largely upon the tone and temper 
displayed by the landlord party in this 
Assembly. The House is, I think, mak- 
ing a great and serious mistake in ex- 
hibiting so much anxiety to get rid of 
this Bill. Surely the Opposition are 
showing a sad and reprehensible disregard 
of responsibility when, amid jeers and 
laughter, they endeavour to hustle this 
Bill out of the House. How can any 
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man hope that the Irish people will be | has been largely effaced and wiped out 
reconciled to this Parliament and will | by the measures of justice which have 
look to it for justice and the recognition | been passed by the House. We can 
of their rights—how can any man enter- obtain no finality in human affairs. We 
tain such a hope in view of the action of | cannot promise finality. But what I 
the Opposition in respect of this Bill ? | and my friends can, and do, now promise 
But even at the eleventh hour I have not | is that if the hand of reconciliation is 
abandoned all hope that some arrange- held out to us, and if the Opposition 
ment may be arrived at. ‘The hon. Mem- show any generosity towards these poor 
ber for South Tyrone, in a speech show- people, we Irish Members on our part will 
ing a strong desire on his part to effect a meet them half-way, and will do our best 
settlement of this question, declared that to secure that the future course of reform 
both sides in Ireland were tired of the in Ireland may be a peaceable course, and 
struggle. I agree with the hon. Member. | may be carried on by no other weapons 
Both sides in Ireland are, I believe, tired | than those used in this peaceful country. 

of this cruel struggle, which has been Mr, J. MORLEY: Mr. Speaker, I 
the fruitful parents of suffering and greatly regret that the House has not had 
misery. It would be worthy of this the advantage of hearing the observations 
House if, dismissing old, worn-out which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
charges and recriminations—it being ad- was expected to make on this Bill. No 
mitted, if you wish, that I am myself a one more sincerely regrets it than I do, 
criminal of the darkest dye—and ap- but I hope he will feel that it is proper 


proaching the question simply in the 


spirit of statesmen, you were to make | 
one supreme effort to solve this great 


| for me,as the Minister in charge of this 
Bill, tomake some observations. When the 
Debate opened to-night my hon. Friend 


problem. The fortunes of innocent the Member for the Guildford Division 
women and children are at stake, and if of Surrey, who knows a great deal about 
this Bill is rejected many people, I fear, | Irish affairs, said, and said truly, that 
who never joined the Plan of Campaign, | this Debate and this Bill marked a 
will be condemned to lives of misery and | | critical position in Irish affairs. He 
possibly infamy. It is idle to ask us,as says that this Bill and this discussion 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the re- mark—and he used very emphatic lan- 
jection of the Bill did, whether we will | guage—a turning point in the Irish Land 
givea pledge of finality. Finality in what? | Question. The hon. Member said that there 
Has not the hon. Gentleman himself , were three matters which he invited me 
admitted in the Committee Room up-' to bring my mind to and to deal with— 
stairs that there must be an Irish Land ' first, purchase ; second, the question of 
Bill next year? There cannot be finality | evicted tenants ; ; and thirdly, that new 
on the question of Irish Land Laws, | Land Act—the Amendment of the various 
I am afraid, for some years to come. Land Acts—which he contemplates as an 
What there can be finality in—and this | inevitable necessity. My hon. Friend 
is a deep-seated conviction in my mind must know that, in spite of the turn that 
—is this: There can be finality in out- | it was attempted to give to an obser- 





rage and crime and class hatred in Ire- | 
land, and this you can effect by passing | 


this healing measure of justice. What 
is the use of talking about the good effects 


of 20 years “firm government” in Ire- | 
We have had 90 years of firm | 


land ? 
government in that country. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham asked 
whether all our exertions are to go for 
nothing, and whether agitation is to go 
on after the Land Acts which have been 
passed. Nobody knows better than the 
right hon. Gentleman himself that those 
Land Acts have brought benefit to Ire- 
land, that the bloody record of the past 


vation of mine as to my attitude towards 
the Irish landlords—he must know, from 
the line I took in 1886, that the Irish 
landlords have not had in me an irrecon- 
cilable foe. The hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin, in his speech 
to-night, said the Irish landlords had 
carried it a little too far, and he said they 





had no warmer friend than I. I do not 
accept that 
Mr. HARRINGTON : I beg the 


right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I did 
not say anything at all of the kind. I 
said the landlords of Ireland could not 
desire to have a warmer friend in Office, 
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because if they had their political sup- 
porters in Office their political supporters 
would be able to bring pressure to bear 
upon them, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not bringing, and apparently has 
no intention of bringing. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The whole point 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s ar- 
gument was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) was a far harder foe of the 
Trish landlords than Iam. [Mr. Har- 
RINGTON: Hear, hear!] Well, I dis- 
claim that compliment. At the same 
time, I think that remark was enough to 
have shown the hon. Member for 
Guildford that I have, at least, not shown 
a disposition to press the law against the 
Irish landlords, nor in the discussions 
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upstairs or anywhere else have I even ex- 
hibited a desire to treat Irish landlords 
differently from any other citizens of | 
this realm. Let us suppose that my hon. | 
Friend is right, and that we are entering | 
on a new chapter of agrarian legislation. | 
I put it to him, and I put it to other | 
gentlemen above the Gangway, whether | 
there could be a more unfortunate way | 
of turning over that new leaf than the | 
spirit which has, in so many parts of | 
this discussion, been shown by those who 
have taken upon themselves to speak for 
the Irish landlords? My hon. Friend 
who moved the rejection of the Bill said 
that there was a general desire for an 
accommodation, and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham de- 
clared that the same wish was present in 
his mind as that which was present in 
the minds of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin, and of others who 
sit around them. What practical and 
effective evidence have we had of this 
desire for an accommodation? Has one 
single proposal been made—has one 
single proposal been laid before this 
House which the Government could have 
taken up, could have considered, and 
could have acted upon ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes; 
the Amendments which we were not 
allowed to discuss. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. 
Friend refers to the Amendments, and 
he said in the course of his remarks that 
it was our resort to the Closure which 
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had prevented that accommodation. Let 
us look at that fora moment. We were 
in Committee for two days on this Bill. 
In those two days 21 Amendments were 
disposed of—seven were disposed of by 
the Chairman’s decision that they were 
out of Order, and we disposed of 14 
effective Amendments. The Amend- 
ments left on the Paper were 350, and in 
whose names did those 350 Amendments 
stand ? One stood in the name of a 
British Liberal, 26 in the names of Irish 
Nationalists, 119 in the names of Irish 
Unionists, and 186 in the names of 
British Unionists who have no special 
interest in Irish questions. [ Cheers, and 
Opposition cries of “Oh!” and “ Why 
not?”] Yes, I said gentlemen from 
England like the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton, who had no special interest in Irish 
questions. Now, does my right hon. 


| Friend the Member for Birmingham 


mean that conciliation has bee. prevented 
because we did not give time for the dis- 
cussion of those 186 Amendments which 


| were set down by British Members of 


Parliament ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBEBLAIN : No, Sir; 
as my right hon. Friend has referred to 
me, I did not mean that by my interrup- 
tion. What I did mean is that a number 
of Amendments put down in the name 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
would have transformed the Bill into a 
voluntary Bill. We were not allowed to 
discuss them; but it was open to the 
Government if they approved of them 
to have introduced them themselves, even 
if we were away. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
that the hon. Member for Tyrone had 
put down a scheme of Amendments. 
But what was the object of it? It was 
to transform the Bill from a compulsory 
into a voluntary Bill; and, secondly, 
which is much more important, to trans- 
form it from a reinstatement scheme into 
a purchase scheme. The hon. Member 
for Dover had a precisely similar scheme 
on the Paper, and he said, “If you had 
given us four hours you could have dis- 
cussed the whole of my proposal.” 

Mr. WYNDHAM: No; I said you 
would have reached that point in the 
Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; but when 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
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West Birmingham says there was no time 
for the discussion of these Amendments of 
the hon. Member for Dover and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone he forgets that 
there were 35 hours left in which that 
scheme, which undoubtedly was the most 
important alternative to the Government 
proposal, could have been amply discussed. 
But my right hon. Friend and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite thought for some 
reason, I know not what, that they could 
more usefully contribute to the passag 
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if possible, the goodwill of the landlords. 
It has been my aim and object to get the 
landlords to assent to some kind of plan 
which should reinstate these evicted 
tenants, or restore them, in some 
shape or other, and by voluntary 
means, if possible, to their hold- 
ings. Of course, any man would 
prefer a voluntary Bill if he persuaded 
himself that it would work, but if I had 
brought in a voluntary Bill everything 
that has happened has convinced me that 


or to the amendment of this Bill or to| the Bill would not have achieved the 
the getting a fair hearing for alternate | objects we all have at heart. All depends 
schemes, by what? By one of the most | on whether the landlords would work the 
foolish, puerile manceuvres. It is quitetrue Bill. What reason had I for thinking 
that Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox—great men— they would consent to work a voluntary 
seceded, but these great men seceded for | Bill? First of all, the Landlords’ Con- 
great objects. They seceded because they | vention, as soon as the Second Reading 
would have nothing to do with a policy | of the Bill approached, passed a series of 
they thought mistaken, but which, at all hostile and strongly-worded resolutions 
events, was a great policy, but they did | with the words “ iniquitous,” “* immoral,” 
not secede in a sulk because they would | “ unjust,” and so forth. Secondly, I have 
have only 35 hours instead of 45 hours in | heard the speech of the hon. Member for 
which to discuss a Bill. No, I hold tomy | South Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry), every 
description of that manoeuvre, andI repeat | word of which was one of antagonism to 
it was one of the most puerile mauceuvres | anything like a voluntary Bill ; indeed, 
ever heard of. My right hon. Friend the | he went so far as to say that if I wanted 
Member for West Birmingham talked | to settle the evicted tenants question I 
about justice to the new tenants, and said, | had nothing to do but to get up and say 
“We are not such cowards as to leave | that the Government would not stir one 
these new tenants to their fate.” I main- | hair’s breadth in the matter. 

tain that I am just as much entitled as my | Mr. SMITH-BARRY : What I said 
right hon. Friend to disclaim cowardice, | was that it was settling itself. 

because, in spite of representations, said| Mr. J. MORLEY: Quite true, but 
these men should not be put out against that was non possumus. No one from 
their will. As to the proposal to turn the | any quarter of the House has said that 
Bill into a voluntary measure, when I | the evicted tenants question was settling 
assumed a post of responsibility in the | itself, or would settle itself, and the hon. 
administration of Ireland two years ago | "Member for Guildford, who has moved 
I found that Section 13 had completely | the rejection of the Bill, himself admits, 
failed. I hope the House will not think | as he knows, that non possumus will not 
me egotistical, but this has an important settle it or carry it any way towards 
bearing on the question. So far as my | | a settlement. A third factor which has 
inquiry went it failed, not because | made me feel very doubtful about the 





agitators induced Irish tenants not % 
avail themselves of its provisions, but 
because there was not time enough given 
and because voluntary purchase alone 
could not and cannot settle this question. 
I set to work and underwent a consider- 
able amount of obloquy in this House and 
elsewhere for appointing a Commission to 
inquire into these facts which were forced 
upon me by social and administrative 
difficulties in the country. From that day 
down to this I have made the starting 
point of the evicted tenant policy to get, 
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success of a voluntary scheme was the 
preference for the Amendment of the 
hon, and gallant Member for North 
Armagh and the throwing over of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. I really ask the House 
to consider what chance a Minister could 


conceive himself of having a voluntary 


system work when the gentlemen on 
whose goodwill the working of it de- 
pended took up such a line as I have 
indicated, and which showed itself in the 
three symptoms or signs I have referred 
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‘to. There was an Amendment standing 
in the name of the hon. and learned 
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Member for the St. Stephen’s Green| 


Division of Dublin—which he did not 


move—to this effect, that at a certain | 


stage of the Bill—namely, the opera- 
tion of the Bill, the 
sent should be necessary. 
that stage ? 
petition, the second the conditional order 


by the Arbitrators, the third is the hear- | 


ing of the parties in case the landlord 
objects, and the fourth is the order being 
made absolute. The hon. and learned 
Member for the St. Stephen’s Green Divi- 
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The first proceeding’ is the | 
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{that the spirit of accommodation ? 
|What is much more important, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, in ‘his speech, used 
words almost as unqualified. There was 
not one single syllable in that speech 
which seemed to open any door whatever 
for accommodation or for making the Bill 
workable in the opinion of gentlemen 
| opposite. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I was waiting 
| for Committee. 

' Mr. J. MORLEY: His language did 
not indicate that he was waiting for the 
| Committee stage at all. He was ina 


sion proposed that after petition, after the | position—and the cheers of the hon. 
conditional order, after the hearing of | Member for South Hunts showed the 
the parties by the Arbitrators, and before | same thing—of absolute non possumus, 
the order was made absolute, the land- and from that position Ido not know whe- 
lord’s consent should be an indispensable | ther he has or has not departed. That is 


precedent condition. 

Mr. W. KENNY: One of my earliest 
Amendments was that the petition pre- 
sented by the petitioner should be with 
the consent of the landlord. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is an 
Amendment, of course, we could never 
have assented to. But the other Amend- 
ment interposing the landlord’s consent 
at that stage which I have indicated, 
just before the blow fell, raised a point 


|one of the reasons why I deplore we 
| have not had the benefit of hearing him 
| to-night, for I should have listened with 
| most eager curiosity to know whether 
| he held out any hope of accommodation 
{such as I have indicated. But, Sir, a 
| very preposterous demand has been made 
on us. Weare asked not only to assent 
to the change which I have deseribed, 
but we are asked to give an unqualified 
assurance and declaration that after the 


Bill is made voluntary we shall never 
again upon any account, whatever may 
be done in Ireland, raise this question 
and bring forward any other proposal. If 
that is what is called accommodation. or 
I should not 


which might have been worthy of con- 
sideration. But it has not been men- 
tioned in this night’s Debate. In spite 
of ali the talk of accommodation from 
that quarter of the House, in spite 
of the appeal made to the House | compromise, I repudiate it. 
in the noble and memorable speech | bave brought in this Bill unless I had 
of my right hon. Friend ' the Mem- | been persuaded that this matter was and 
ber for Bodmin, 'which I venture to} is a social and administrative necessity. 
say—whatever may be thought of its The hon. Member for East Mayo has 
purport—nobody who heard it will ever | assured the House that, so far as he and 
forget ; in spite of that no proposal of | his friends are concerned, he will be will- 
any kind, no indieatiou, has been thrown | ing, if a declaration were made by such 
out to us that either that or any other |a gentleman as the hon. Member for 
proposal would be accepted as a final) South Hunts, to assent to some com- 
settlement of the diffieulty ‘dealt with by | promise of the narrow, the restricted, and 
the Bill. On the contrary, it cannot be | the strictly defined kind which I have 
forgotten that the hon. and gallant Gen- | just deseribed to the House. As to the 
tleman the Member ‘for North Armagh, | purchase scheme, which we. are charged 





who moved the rejection of the Bill on the 
Seeond Reading, used most violent lan- 
guage, which precluded any kind of hope 
of aceommodation or compromise. | What 


did he say ?- He said, “ You are going, 
out of the Church Fund, to reward the 
conspirators;” or some such words, “ and 
pay them the wages of iniquity.” 


Mr. J. Morley 


Was. 


so heavily with neglecting, I will say 
that there is not one single transaction 
which can take place under this Bill 
which cannot be turned, at the sole 
option of the landlord, into: a sale. 
It depends entirely upon the Irish land- 
lords whether this is a purchase scheme 
from the very beginning. We had too 
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much reason to apprehend that this Bill ness, and if we do not conduct our busi- 
would not be dealt with argumentatively, ness ina manner which will meet with 
because we were told from the first by their approval that then our Bills will be 
the hon. and gallant Member who thrown out. They did not act upon that 
moved the rejection of the Bill upon the principle in connection with the Crimes 





Second Reading that whatever we did 
here the Bill would be thrown out in 
another place. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to-night has rather denied 
that he said that. 


Coronet SAUNDERSON: I did 
not deny using the words. I said those 
words meant the opinion I expressed as 
to what would be the result when the 
Bill reached another place. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said, “ If the Bill ever 
becomes law, which it will not,” and 
then some hon, Gentleman called out 
“Why not?” and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman rejoined, “ Because it would 
be thrown out in the other House.” The 
hon. and gallant Member made a pro- 
phecy more or less upon the merits or de- 
merits of the Bill, He prophesied that 
the demerits were such that the wisdom 
of another place would not be able to 
brook or tolerate such a proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition went much further, because 
he argued that if this House discussed 
the Billina certain way the noble Lords 


Repay place would throw out the 
ill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If this House 
does not discuss it. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s actual words were these— 

“Tt is my opinion that by proceedings of this 
kind you make it absolutely certain aed inevi- 
table what fate is to await the Bill.” 

And then, by way of a supplemental ex- 
planation, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“What I said was this—that the course this 
House has pursued in connection with this 
Resolution, and has pursned on previous 
occasions when the Lords have sent down Bills 
with Amendmemts, made it hardly open to doubt 
that they would be driven to reject this Bill.” 


That is a very serious prophecy. It 
means that in another place they are to 


revise and regulate the Rules under 
which we choose to conduct our busi- 


| Act. It comes, therefore, to this—that 
| any bad Bill, as we think it, so bad that 
it is obstructed here or resisted here, and 
you are driven then to one of those large 
, Closures by this resistance, that that Bill 
| is perfectly safe in another place in spite 
| of the method by which it was passed. 
But if a Liberal Administration or the 
' majority of the House, at the time, have 
what they think a good Bill, then if it 
| be obstructed—if you insist on my 
using that word—from that (the Opposi- 
| tion) quarter, that is to be a reason why 
| the Bill should be thrown out by the 
| House of Lords. Gentlemen who have 
| spoken from Ireland have referred to the 
| quiet which now prevails in that country. 
It is undeniable that there is a greater 
and more profound tranquillity in Ire- 
land than has prevailed for 20 years. 
_ When I took Office and felt it my duty 
to revoke the proclamations bringing 
| the Crimes Act into force all sorts of 
prophecies were indulged in, and it was 
‘said I should ‘soon repent what I had 
doue. The result has completely justi- 
fied my forecast and completely falsified 
the forecast of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
I think I have a right to ask 
whether some credence ought not to be 
attached to my forecast now? I wish 
to say, and I do so with a full sense 
of responsibility for what I am saying, 
that I think the rejection of this Bill will 
make the muintenance of the present 
tranquillity in Ireland very much more 
difficult than it now is. For my part I 
do not fear the responsibility of facing 
whatever may happen, but I do entreat 
this House, and I entreat all those in 
another place who may know of what 
I am saying, not to make these wretched 
Irish tenants the pawns in your Party 
game. ‘The question, after all, is to be 
decided in the House where there is 
no direct chosen Representative of Irish 
nationalism ; in the House where all the 
mischief has been done in dealing with 
previous remedial legislative efforts for 
Treland, and the country will know, if 
evil results follow from the rejection of 
this Bill, where the shame and the crime 





rest. 








363 Merchant Shipping 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 199; 
Noes 167.,—(Division List, No. 213.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (re-committed) 
BILL.—(No. 321.) 


comMITTEE. [ Progress, 30th July. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought it 
should be known that this Bill contained 
748 Clauses and 22 Schedules, and that 
it was embodied in 368 pages. It was 
true it had been considered by a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses, but that 
body only sat six times, and one- 
and-a-half hours oneach occasion—giving 
nine hours in all, It not only con- 
solidated but it considerably altered 
the law affecting our Merchant Navy. 
It dealt also with the arrangements con- 
cerning lighthouses, the wages and 
health of our seamen, wrecks, salvage, 
and pilotage, and with other matters. 
Surely, then, it was a strong order to ask 
the House to consider such a Bill ata 
quarter past 12 at night, especially as 
the 368 pages could only have been 
scampered through by the Committee. 
The Government were willing to devote 
days to such Bills as the Welsh Church 
Disestablishment and the Registration, 
but here was a Bill which concerned 
property worth scores of millions and an 
enormous number of people, and they 
proposed only to give a few minutes to 
the consideration of it. He did not want 
to stop the Bill, but he did wish the 
country to understand how these things 
were done, and how measures affecting 
that great national interest, the Mercantile 
Marine, were dealt with. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W..) said, he was glad his hon. Friend did 
not wish to prevent the Bill passing, and 
he would express his own sincere hope 
that it would be passed. He would like 
to give the House a brief history of the 
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measure. When he was at the Board of 
Trade he gave directions to the drafts- 
man to draw up a Bill to consolidate the 


Merchant Shipping Laws, which every-. 


body who had at all studied the subject 
knew to be most urgently required, 
Some pregress was made with the Bill, 
and it was completed when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield came 
into power. It was duly introduced, and 
copies were circulated among the Local 
Marine Boards and various Chambers of 
Shipping. Then it was considered last 
Session by a Committee of the House of 
Lords, and certain Amendments were 
found to be necessary. He did not 
believe that it contained any alteration 
of the law of the slightest importance ; 
it was a pure consolidation Bill ; it had 
been considered by a Joint Committee of 
both Houses—a very competent body to 
deal with it 

Mr. BARTLEY : ‘I did not say it was 
not. I only said the Committee sat but 
for nine hours. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
Committee did its work completely and 
thoroughly, and he was convinced that 
the House might safely accept its de- 
cision. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he would like to minimise as 
far as possible the effect of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Islington. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that the 
Committee sat for nine months than nine 
hours. The Bill was considered for 
some time last Session, and the ship- 
owners themselves had spent very large 
sums of money in employing draftsmen 
and lawyers to check every line of it, 
and to take care that it did not change 
the law. It was neither more nor less 
than a Consolidation Bill, and when 
passed it would really constitute a Mer- 
chant Shipping Code. An enormous 
amount of money, time, and labour had 
been expended on it, and he hoped it 
would now be allowed to pass. 


Mr. RICHARDSON (Durhan, S.E.), 
on behalf of the General Shipowners’ 
Society, expressed approval of the Bill. 

Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, he knew something of the history 
and objects of the Bill. He had no 
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desire to prevent its being proceeded 
with. While he was anxious to see the 
law codified, he did not desire to see it 
changed in the way in which this 
measure altered it. The first Bill intro- 
duced—he cared not by whom—con- 
tained 106 notes pointing out the 
alterations of the law contemplated in 
the Bill, and the present one contained 
some of those alterations. For instance, 
Section 101 of the Act of 1854 laid it 
down that the alteration of certain 
doeuments should be deemed to be a 
forgery. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Is it in Order to go into these 
matters ? 


Mr. BUCKNILL said, he only wished 
to show that the Bill did alter the law; 
because the 67th clause added the 
builders’ certificate to the list of the 
documents contained in Section 101. of 
the 1854 Act. He did not say that this 
alteration was not a proper one to make. 
He was not complaining of it, but he 
must not be taken as assenting to the 
statement that the Bill did not alter the 
law. If, however, the House chose to 
pass the Bill he would make no further 
objection. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL thought it was 
not reasonable to ask them to pass a Bill 
of that magnitude after midnight. The 
mere mechanical work would occupy till 
after 1 o’clock. Seeing that the Go- 
vernment had ruthlessly taken all the 
time of private Members, he would sug- 
gest that the Bill should be put down as 
the first Order on Wednesday. He must 
now move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 


(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that in 
the days when the Irish Party were most 
bitterly opposed to the Government they 
never objected to Consolidation or Statute 
Law Revision Bills. This was the first 
time he had known a Consolidation Bill 
objected to. 

Str E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, he 
would make a strong appeal that the 
Motion should not be pressed. This was 
not a question of considering a Bill con- 
taining 748 clauses, but it was a ques- 
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tion of maintaining the system estab- 
lished by the Conservative Party with 
regard to Bills of this class. It had 
been the custom of the House to accept 
these Consolidation Bills on the autho- 
rity of the Committee, and it was per- 
fectly hopeless to think of passing such 
Bills if the House were to attempt to 
discuss the clauses. It was of extreme 
importance that the Merchant Shipping 
Acts should be consolidated, and inas- 
much as this Bill had been examined 
with the greatest care, he hoped the 
House would accept it on the authority 
of the Committee. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: All this is 
quite true, but the Bill could just as 
easily be taken to-morrow at 12 o'clock, 


Tue PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he, too, would appeal to the hon. 
Member not to press his Motion as there 
was a general desire that the Bill should 
go through. He was sure the hon. 
Member would not wish the interests of 
seamen and shipowners to suffer by any 
further delay. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Ormskirk) said, he, too, would appeal to 
the hon. Member on behalf of the ship- 
owners. The matter was of considerable 
moment to a very great industry. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) also hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would be good enough to allow the Bill 
to go through. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Bull reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed, 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No, 336.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH asked the 
object of the Bill. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said, the 
object was to rectify a small error in the 





existing law. The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, gave power 
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to a Local Authority to borrow money 
for the purpose of buying land on which 
to erect houses, but did not give autho- 
rity to raise loans for the purpose of 
erecting the buildings. It was, however, 
imagined that that power already existed, 
and Orders had been passed by the Local 
Government Board embodying it. But 
doubts had now arisen as to the legality 
of this, and this Bill was proposed in order 
to set them at rest. It was, of course, in 
strict accord with the policy of the Act. 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH: I do not 
think the Bill should go on in the absence 
of the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division of Liverpool. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS [changed from 
“CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) "} 
—(re-committed) BILL.—(No. 260.) 


COMMITTEE, 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) asked whether the Government 
could arrange to take this Bill at a time 
when it could be discussed, as there were 
one or two Amendments which he desired 
to move, He wished also to know whe- 
ther the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture would arrange to let Members 
have, before the Committee stage was 
taken, the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed some time ago to inquire 
into the case of certain Canadian animals 
landed in this country. 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY ro toe TREASURY (Mr. T. E. 
Eis, Merionethshire) said, he would 
confer with the Leader of the House as to 
the replies to be given to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s questions. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LOCOMOTIVE THRESHING ENGINES 
BILL.—(No. 292.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS | (ACCOMMODA- 
TA ry TION), 
Report ‘from the: Select Committee, 

with Minutes of Evidence, and an Ap- 

pendix, brought. up, and read, 


Report to lie — the Table, and to be’ || 


printed. [No. 268.] 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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TRUSTS ADMINISTRATION [INQUIRY 
NOT COMPLETED), — 
Report from the Select Committee, 
brought up, and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 269.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be _printed- 
[No. 269.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have agreed to,— 
Nautical Assessors (Scotland) Bill. 


Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment Bill. 


Amendments to— 


Education Provisional Order Confir- 
mation (London) Bill [Lords]. 


Elementary Education Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Barry, &c.) Bill 
[Lords]. 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 

ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [ZLords}- 
(No, 345.) 

Considered in Committee, and reported, 

without Amendment; read the third 


time, and passed. 


CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1879) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 339.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


JURIES (IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Ross, Bill to amend 
the Juries (Ireland) Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ross, Mr. John Redmond, 
Mr. T, W. Russell, Mr. T, M. Healy, and Mr. 
Dane. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 350.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
[EXPENSES ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(in the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient: to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of all expenses incurred by the 
Local Government Board for Scotland ‘in the 
execution of their duties, in pursuance of any 
Act of the present Session, to establish # ‘Local 
|Government Board for Scotland, and make. fur- 
|ther provision for Local Government in  Scot- 
land. ; 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
tone Honse adjourned at twenty minutes 


before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 8th August 1894. 





MOTION. 


GREAT WESTERN AND MIDLAND 
RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL [Lords]. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Standing Order 213 be suspended, 
and that the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—({ Dr. Farquharson.) 


(Queen’s Consent on behalf of the 
Crown to be signified.) 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
he did not propose to oppose the Third 
Reading of this Bill; but on behalf of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, the cause of whose 
absence would be regretted by the House, 
he was desired by him to make the 
strongest protest against the course which 
had been adopted in reference to the Bill. 
The Bill effected a combination of three 
powerful Railway Companies; it en- 
acted rates in excess of those of the ex- 
isting Company ; and it did not accept 
even the rates of the Midland Railway, 
which, in the circumstances, might be 
taken to be reasonable ; while, according 
to the view of a large body of traders, it 
was calculated to embarrass the trade. of 
the district. These powerful Companies 
were in combination, he was afraid, to 
some extent with the large coalowners, 
to the great prejudice of small traders. 
On the Second Reading stage the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade stated, as he 
understood, that unless some satisfactory 
arrangement was made in Committee he 
might feel it his duty to protect the trade 
of the district by opposing the Bill on 
the Third Reading, which it was now 
almost impossible for himself to do alone. 
He had himself gone carefully over the 
papers, and could find no trace of compro- 
mise or concession on the part of the pro- 
moters to the small traders of the dis- 
trict, nor any indication in the Bill of 
those other arrangements which he 
understood were conceded by way of 
compromise on behalf of the promoters. 
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The only thing he saw ‘was a concession 
of facilities to the London and North 
Western Railway, which, he feared, 
would itself be an operation dis- 
advantageous to the trade generally. 
However, he did not see the President of 
the Board of Trade in his place, and 
without the support of the Department 
at this stage it would be useless to do 
otherwise than make a protest. At the 
same time, on behalf of the traders of 
the district and of his right hon. Friend 
as its Representative, he expressly re- 
served the right, should the arrangements 
now made not work satisfactorily, to 
take the sense of the House upon the 
subject at the earliest opportunity, and to 
make this railway combination agree- 
ment not inconsistent with the prosperity 
of the trade of the district. 


Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, he concurred in the remarks of his 
hou, Friend opposite. He did not know 
what course was open to them now except 
to make a protest ; but he imagined, in 
the absence of the President of the Board 
of Trade, it would be useless to discuss 
the question at any length now, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


OF THE DAY, 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL.—(No. 124.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress, 6th August.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1, 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, after the word “ district,” to insert 
the words— 


* Provided always that, unless the sanitary 
rates in a sanitary district shall on the average 
of the last three years have exceeded or fallen 
short of the average sanitary rate (hereinafter 
defined) by at least sixpence in the pound, such 
district and the parishes therein shall not be 
liable to contribute, or entitled to receive, any 
sum to or from the Equalisation Fund for the 
year.” —(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
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be there inserted.” 
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*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
‘that, in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the, Member for the Univer, 
sity, of London, he had been asked to 
take up this Amendment, which he the 
more readily did because it was an im- 
provement on the one he himself moved 
on, Monday,; He showed on Monday, by 
figures which were not contested by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, that 
instead of creating equalities it created 
inequalities. It was. objected by the 
Minister that his proposal would.tend to 
create extravagance among the different 
parishes—that the parish which knew 
that it was going to receive would, for 
the purpose of entitling it to reeeive under 
the proviso, take care that its expendi- 
ture reached the full average of the ex- 
penditure of the Metropolis, and some- 
thing above it. He had answered that, and 
need not go into it again, &xcept to say 
that they proposed to meet it by control. 
They had put down a subsequent Amend- 
ment to meet that case, and he would be 
interested to know what answer the 
Minister would be able to give to the 
Amendment with the additional safeguard 
introduced. The proposal was that 
before a parish was entitled to receive 
anything it should show that it was 
already rated not only to the average, but 
fd. above it, and that’ before ‘a ‘parish 
could be made to contribute it should be 
shown! not that it was jd, below, but 
6d. below. The effect of this would not 
be in any way to destroy the principle of 
the Bill. He pointed out on Monday 
that among the parishes which were 
nearest to the average—assuming the 
average rate for the Metropolis to be 
5s. 3d., and taking the rates between 5s. 
and 5s. 7d.—there were 28 parishes 
between those rates, some of which paid 
and some received, though at present 
equal, and would thus be diverged. The 
whole of those 28 new anomalies would 
be removed by this Amendment, because 
the whole of the rates between 5s. and 
5s. 7d. were within the 6d. above and the 
6d: below limit. By this Amendment they 
created a neutral ground of 1s.—6d. above 
the average and 6d. below it. In addition 
to preventing 28 divergences there would 
be a further advantage from substituting 
an average of 5s.3d. Take the figures 
above 5s. 9d. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to remove a great many 
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of the difficulties which the Bill created 
above those rates. Although it was 
quite true that the parishes above 5s. 8d. 
would receive, they received in the most 
extraordinary, incongruous, and most un- 
equal rates. He had taken the trouble 
to ascertain the rates of 37 parishes 
which were above 5s. 7d., and all of 
which as the Bill ‘stood would re- 
ceive a portion of the distribution 
from the Equalisation Fund. What 
did he find? That every one of 
these parishes that was now equal with 
others had a disparity created between it 
and every other one with which it was at 
present equal. So much was this so that 
if the Minister had endeavoured to find a 
plan by which to create the largest 
number of divergences among the 
parishes which were now equal he could 
not have hit upon 4 better one than this. 
He would quote but a few instances, 
Wandsworth, being rated at 5s. 10d., 
would receive #d., whilst another parish 
which paid 6s, 2d., or 4d. more, would 
receive 9d, back. Therefore, instead of 
the scheme approximating, the diver- 
gences and anomalies would be. in- 
creased, and instead of Wandsworth 
being below the other parish, Bethnal 
Green, it would be 4d. or,5d. above 
it. That, at all events, could not be said 
to be equalisation. Take another case, 
that of Camberwell, which was at present 
one of four parishes that paid 6s,. Of 
these four parishes that were now equal, 
one of them paid 1°12d., two others about 
3d., and the fourth received 4jd. The 
latter was Camberwell, and although it 
now paid the same amount as the other 
parishes it got five times as much. But 
when he came to contrast that with 
Tooting Graveney, which at present, paid 
a great deal more than 6s., what did he 
find ? Tooting Graveney now paid 6s,6d. 
and received 1d.; Camberwell, which 
paid 6s., received 5d., which would 
reduce it to 5s. 7d., so that the divergency 
between these two parishes was largely 
increased. ‘here were many other ano- 
malies. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to prevent these inequalities 
arising, and it would certainly reach much 
nearer equalisation than the Bill could 
pretend to do. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said, the 
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hon. Member commenced by saying that 
this Amendment was almost identical 
with one moved a few days ago, and 
which was then negatived after a long 
discussion. 


Mr. KIMBER : It was not negatived, 
but withdrawn. I withdrew it for the 
purpose of supporting this one. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, then 
he apologised, He thonght it was nega- 
tived, and it ought to have been. The 
hon. Member made a long speech on 
that occasion, which he had repeated to- 
day, and the least. he could Lave done 
was to have spared them a repetition 
of that speech. The hon. Gentleman 
had scarcely observed the real effect of 
this Amendment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of London had an Amendment down on 
the Paper fixing the average of the rates 
for the next two years at 5s. 3d. That 
was to be taken in connection with this 
Amendment, and the result of the two 
together would be that there would be 
only two parishes which would contribute 
at all—namely, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and St. James’s, Westminster. 
These two parishes alone would be in 
the position in which they would have 
to contribute im the event of the Amend- 
ments being carried.’ It was so inge- 
niously framed that the) City of London 
would contribute absolutely nothing, the 
average by the Amendment being 5s. 3d. 
and the average rate for the City of 
London 4s. 10d. He did not think that 
was a form of Bill which, after all’ the 
discussions that had taken’ place, the 
Committee would be at all prepared to 
accept. Again, the acceptance of the 
Amendment would be to give direct en- 
couragement to extravagance. His main 
objection, however, was that the Amend- 
ment would render the Bill futile, as 
the result would be that only two 
parishes would contribute, and the City 
of London would contribute nothing. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, that when the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that this would 
be the result of the Amendment now 
before the Committee, taken in conjunc- 
tion with one which was to be moved 
by-and-by, it showed that tae right hon. 
Gentleman had not carefully read the 
present Amendment. The answer of 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board had no reference whatever to the 
Amendment now under discussion. That 
Amendment provided 


“that unless the sanitary rates in a sanitary 
district shall on the av of the last three 
years have exceeded or fallen short of the 
average sanitary rate (hereinafter defined) by 
at least 6d. in the £1, such district and the 
parishes therein shall not be liable to contri- 
bute, or entitled te receive, any sum to or from 
the Equalisation Fund ‘for the year.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said that that 


must »e taken in ‘connection with an 
Amendment which did not speak of the 
sanitary rate at al, but of the general 
rate. The general ‘rate of London was 
5s. 3d., and the right hon. Gentleman 
argued upon a general rate of 5s. 3d., 
whereas they had not got that before 
them at all. The question under diseus- 
sion had reference to the sanitary rate; 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman would 
see that his vivacious conclusion that 
only two parishes would contribute did 
not follow from the argument he had 
given them as to the general rate. This 
Amendment dealt with the sanitary rate 
only ; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
had got any figures to show what the 
savitary rate was, they were perfectly 
entitled to ask for them. At all events, 
the right hon. Gentleman would see that 
he (Mr. Goschen) was correct in refusing 
to accept the argument which the right 
hon, Gentleman had made, and which 
dealt with the rates as. a whole, whereas 
the Amendment dealt exclusively with 
the sanitary rate. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If that is so, and 
I think it is so in looking at the further 
Amendment, I would poiut out that there 
is no definition to satisfy the words 
“ hereinafter defined” in this particular 
Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then we ma 
omit the words “hereinafter defined.” 
These words are not necedsary at all, 
because it would be perfectly easy to 
discover what is the sanitary rate. At 
all events, it is open to argument. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): What 
is the sanitary rate ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is the sanitary 
rate in the sanitary district. The ques- 
tion will arise how far you can amend 
the Amendment. It would be perfectly 


possible for us to define the sanitary rate, 
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and then the average of the last three 
years is an expression which is perfectly 
conclusive. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to leave 
out the words “ hereinafter defined.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I do. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
“ hereinafter defined." —( Mr. Goschen.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s is perfectly wrong, and does 
not appear to have read the Amendment 
when he says it relates only to the sani- 
tary rates. It does not apply to the 
sanitary rates. The Amendment says 
“unless the rates in a sanitary dis- 
trict-——” 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Look at the Paper. 
The right hon. Gentleman has the wrong 
Amendment. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : Oh, yes; I 
have taken the Amendment from what it 
was originally. That, perhaps, may ex- 
plain the matter. It may be that the 
Amendment has been altered since our 
last meeting. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: It is exactly in 
the form in which it was moved by the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
London. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, put, and 
negatived. 


Mr. GOSCHEN formally moved, in 
page 1, line 27, to leave out Sub-section 
(5), in order to elicit the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman upon a point of 
some importance, and that was why this 
rate was to be raised as part of the 
county rate. It appeared to him it 
would be far better and far more im- 
portant if the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider whether this could not be 
raised as a rate which would figure 
among the expenditure of the Vestries in 
the sanitary districts. This being a 
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county rate would not figure in the Local 
Taxation Returns at all, and they would 
not be able to individualise it. He did 
not see why it should be raised as a 
county rate. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


(London) Bill, 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, to leave out Sub-section (5.)—(Mr. 
Goschen.) 


Question proposed; “ That Sub-section 
(5) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, that so far as separa- 
tion and particularisation and bring- 
ing it before the ratepayers were 
concerned, there would be no rate 
which would be more elearly brought 
before them. With respect to the 
raising of the rates, the County Council 
had the duty of determining the amount 
that was to be raised. The County 
Council raised all its rates through a pre- 
cept upon the parishes, and if they were 
going to have this rate raised by the 
Vestry they would have an extremely 
difficult series of precepts. There was no 
precept issued by the County Council 
to the Sanitary Authority. There was 
no such thing as a sanitary rate. There 
was a rate for certain purposes under 
the Public Health Act of London. He 
would point out again that there was 
particular care taken in the Bill that this 
rate should be individualised. It was to 
be raised as a separate item of the county 
rate, and in Clause 2 the Local Govern- 
ment Board was to prescribe such re- 
gulations as would particularise the 
equalisation rate as a separate rate. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE did not think 
he need add much to what had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch. The object of the proposal was 
to avoid a second rate by the County 
Council. This rate would be included in 
the ordinary precepts which would be 
directed to the parishes, and this would 
be far more convenient than if the 
County Council had to adopt a second 
form of rate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, his point was 
that as this expenditure would be under 
the county rate it would not be included 
in the Local Taxation Returns, and the 
individual ratepayer would not therefore 
be able to trace it. As the County 
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Council was to determine the manner and 
state the amount that was to be raised, he 
did not see why the Local Authorities 
should not raise the particular rate them- 
selves with their town rates. He thought 
it was a pity the county rate should be 
increased for municipal purposes. If, 
however, the advisers of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who must know better than 
he (Mr. Goschen) on a subject of this 
kind, considered there was a difficulty in 
carrying out what he had suggested, he con- 
sidered he had done his duty in calling at- 
tention to the matter, and he should not 
press it further. 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.), in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said there was 
one consideration which ought to carry 
some weight—namely, that the London 
County Council at the present moment 
issued its precept for funds of which it 
was itself charged with the administra- 
tion. The London County Council did 
not levy from the various parishes in Lon- 
don one single farthing more than that 
which they themselves administered. If 
they were now to include in, the London 
County Council rate a sutn of money 
for the administration of which the 
County Council would not be responsible 
they should be departing from the 
practice which prevailed under the Local 
Government Act. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) moved 
in page 2, line 7, after “ 1891,” insert— 


“Until every provision of that Act is carried 
out to the satisfaction of the Local Government 
Board.” 


He said that one of the aims that Mem- 
bers on his side of the House had had 
was to make this Bill specially promote 
the sanitation of London. He was quite 
sure that the Government and the Lon- 
don County Council were anxious that 
the Act of 1891 should be as completely 
carried out as possible. So far as this 
Bill tended to alter that condition of 
things it had his complete sympathy. 
But the danger was that a great deal of 
the money would be devoted to the relief 
of the rates in certain parishes, or that 
in a few years such relief would simply 
lead to greater extravagance in other 
ways, and there would be no security 
that the provisions of the Public Health 
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Act would be carried out. If his words 
were introduced into the Bill—though 
they did not go far enough, for he would 
preveat any allocation of the money 
except for sanitation—they would secure 
that the money was applied in the first 
place to sanitation, and then, if the Local 
Government Board were satisfied, to 
other purposes. He noticed on the Paper 
an Amendment by the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green which tended in the same 
direction as his. Perhaps that Amend- 
ment was “inspired” by the Go- 
vernment, for it only appeared on 
the Paper that morning; but in any 
care it showed that the Opposition 
had at least convinced some of the 
supporters of the Government of the 
justice of some of the complaints they 
made with regard to the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
7, after “1891,” to insert the words 

“ Until every provision of that Act is carried 
out to the satisfaction of the Local Government 
Board.” —( Mr. Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
motive of the hon. Geritleman in moving 
the Amendment, to endeavour to put on 
the Local Authorities the responsibility 
of carrying out more fully the provisions 
of the Public Health Act, had his entire 
sympathy. But the Amendment would 
throw on the Local Government Board 
duties which it would be impossible for 
the Board to carry out. The Public 
Health Act consisted of 144 sections 
relating to a vast number of topics ; and 
if the Amendment were carried, it would 
be the duty of the Local Government 
Board to make inquiries in every parish 
to see whether the provisions of that Act 
were carried out. The proposal in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green, requiring that a state- 
ment should be made by the Local 
Authorities as to how they had spent 
the money, was more practical than the 
Amendment of the hon. Member opposite, 
and something could be said for it; 
and he thought that the discussion on 
the question would be best adjourned 
until that Amendment came on. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, the be gear 
felt that they had not laboured in vain 
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in making suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Bill, now that at length they 
had brought home to the minds of the 
supporters of the, Government, and 
he hoped the. Government themselves, 
the necessity of. availing themselves 
of this opportunity in order to obtain some 
more coutrol over the sanitation of Lon- 
don. The Opposition had argued that 
point from the beginning, and they were 
very glad that even now, on the third 
day, the Government had shown a dis- 
position to accept some such suggestion. 
Fhe Government had got in the Bill 
the words dealing with the expenditure 
of the fand by the parishes, “so far 
as not required for that purpose.” What 
was the meaning of those words ? Who 
was to determine whether the money was 
not required for that purpose or not ? 
*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
words of the Bill were in legal phrase- 
ology, and meant “so far as the money 
goes,” leaving it entirely to the discretion 
of the Local Authorities to determine 
the point. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that then, the 
legal interpretation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment was different from a common sense 
interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 
Anyone reading the words would hold 
that they meant that the Public Health 
Act of 1891 ought to be carried out in 
the first instance before the money was 
spent for any other purpose. He attached 
infinitely more importance to the carrying 
out of the Public Health Act of 1891 
than to any of the other purposes con- 
templated by the Bill; and he trusted 
that before the matter ended—consider- 
ing that in most parishes the Public 
Health Act would absorb the whole of 
the money—the Government would make 
it clear that the first charge on the 
money was for purposes of sanitation. 
He could understand that the duties pro- 
posed to be cast on the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend would be too large for the 
Board ; but he thought the Opposition 
had been justified in their discussions of 
the Bill by the promise of the Govern- 
ment to adopt some Amendment carry- 
ing out to some extent the object they 
had in view... ,., 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror rut COLONIES (Mr. S. 
‘Béx'ton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, 
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the Government were anxious to meet 
the. views of the Opposition in every 
possible way, in order that they might 
be considered as ‘non-contentious. The 
Government unfortunately were unable 
to meet the’ views of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite on the question of population; 
but with regard to sanitation, there had 
really from the beginning been no dif- 
ference of opinion between them. The 
Government had always stated that 
while they could not say that the whole 
of this equalisation rate was to be speci- 
fically applied to sanitary purposes, one 
of the primary objects of. the Bill was to 
see to the improved sanitation of those 
parts of London where such additional 
expenditure was required. But it was 
not the intention of the Bill to absolutely 
earmark this sum of money, and have it 
specifically applied to sanitation, because 
he was glad to think that in many 
parts of London money was not required 
for such a purpose, 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Even in the poorer 
districts ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON said, yes, even in 
the poorer districts, But in order to 
meet the views of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and to show that the object of the 
Bill was to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of London, the Government 
were prepared to acce>t some words, such 
as those standing in the name. of the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green, which 
would, to’ a certain extent, make that 
purpose clearer than was shown in the 
Bill as it stood. But there was a dis- 
tinction between the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green and the 
Amendment now before the Committee. 
The latter Amendment was rather too 
specific with regard to the expenditure 
of the money solely for sanitation ; and, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. George’s had admitted, it would 
throw too great a responsibility on the 
Local Government Board. Under the 
Public Health Act of 1891, the Local 
Government Board could come down on 
any district that was lax in attending to 
the provisions of that Act, and insist on 
it spending more money for the 98 
ment of its sanitary condition. He hoped 
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sition would accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green as 
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meeting their views as well as the views 
of the Government. 


*Srr A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) hoped 
that his hon: Friend the Member for 
North Islington would be satisfied with 
the intimation given on behalf of the 
Government, that words would be inserted 
in the Bill making it clear that it was 
the primary duty of the Local Authori- 
ties to spend this money in carrying out 
the onerous responsibilitiés cast on them 
with regard to sanitation by the London 
Public Health Act of 1891. His only 
criticism to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bethnal Green 
was that it had a tendency towards cen- 
tralisation. But perhaps in so important 
a matter as sanitation it was desirable 
that some Central Authority should see 
that the Local Authorities carried out the 
objects in view, and for which the con- 
tributions were to be made from the 
Equalisation Fund. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
$.W.) said, his Amendment did not pro- 
pose to give to the Local Government 
Board any power it did not already 
possess ; but it gave the Board a more 
effectual remedy. He should like to say 
that it was not true that his Amend- 
ment was in any way the result 
of the discussions in Coimmittee. 
When he made some observations to the 
Committee, a few days ago, he indicated 
this very Amendment, and he put it on 
the Paper simply to carry out the inten- 
tion he then expressed. The only reason 
why the Amendment did not appear 
sooner was because it was. a matter that 
required careful consideration, and he 
had not fixed on the actual words. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London) said, 
he thought the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green did not go 
far enough. He hoped the Government 
would do something more to make the 
Local Government Board see that this 
money was devoted to sanitary purposes, 
and that the sanitary work of the parishes 
was properly carried out. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he was satisfied 
with the discussion that had taken place 
on his Amendment, and would withdraw 
it. He would like to point out that the 
Government hoped to finish this Bill two 
days ago, and that the Amendment of the 
hon, Member for Bethnal Green did not 
appear on the Paper until actually after 
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the time when it ‘was hoped that the 
Bill would be through Committee. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
7, to leave out from “ 1891,” to end of 
Clause, and insert— 

“ The Local Government Board shall within 
six months from the passing of, this, Act, and 
subsequently at such intervals as they may think 
fit, ascertain by means of returns to ‘be made 
to them by the Sanitary Authorities the aver- 
age expenses p ly incurred by a Sanitary 
Authority under the Public Health (Londo 
Act, 1891, and may exercise all powers and do 
all acts necessary or proper for obtaining su 
returns.”—(Sir John Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, “ That from * 1891’ 
down to the word ‘purpose’ ‘stand part 
of the Clause.” 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green would meet the case raised 
by this Amendment; and he therefore 
hoped it would be withdrawn. , 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) moved, 
in page 2, liné 7, to leive out from 
* 1891,” to “ provided,” in line 10. “Hf 
Aimendment gave the first neste A 
discussing the ‘advisability of includidg 
under the functions of the equalisation fatd 
expenses ineurred by parishes forthe light- 
ing of its streets. It seemed to him that, evén 
if the priuciple of population might 
plausibly be applied in deciding ‘the 
amount of contribution’ of the different 
parishes for sanitary expenditure, no one 
could really say that population afforded 
a reasonable test of the parish expenditure 
in respect to the lighting of the streets. 
Take the parishes of Westmirister and 
the City, for example. ‘They could 
scarcely contend that the population ‘of 
the City or of Westminster afforded arly 
kind of indication of the ‘amonnt spent 
by those parishes to meet the require- 
ments of the lighting of their streets: 
Obviously those requirements were eon- 
trolled partly by the local conditions of 
the parish and partly by the lighting of 
London as a whole. Both sides of the 
House were now in absolute agreement 
that London should be treated as one 
whole for sanitary purposes. But when 
they came to expenditure for lighting the 
streets he denied absolutely that they 
ought to treat Lendon as a whole. He 
denied that it was the maternal concert’ 
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of Camberwell that Islington should have 


the electric light. This matter should 
be left entirely to local interests, local 
requirements, and local wishes; and the 
local administration should be strictly 
responsible for its expenditure in that 
respect to its own particular constituents. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India talked the other day 
about the oneness of London, and said 
it should be governed like the great 
municipal towns of the provinces. But 
he denied that they could apply to the 
municipal life of London the aualogy of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to ignore 
the historic past of London? They could 
not deny that Westminster and the City 
were historically distinct and separate 
from the other parts of London, and in- 
stead of wishing to crush out the local 
patriotism and pride in their ancient life 
and history that happily still remained in 
those parts of London, by depriving 
them of their independent responsibility 
in municipal matters, they should do 
everything to encourage that feeling in 
those ancient self-governing districts. 
He said, first, that the whole rate 
would be absorbed in sanitary ex- 
penditure; secondly, he did not 
think that population was a good test of 
the requirements of the separate parishes 
in respect of the lighting of the streets ; 
thirdly, he denied that they could treat 
London as a whole in respect to those 
matters ; fourthly, that by the provisions 
of the Bill in question they ran the 
danger of destroying altogether the spirit 
of local life and local patriotism that 
ought to be sustained and encouraged in 
the different parts of London ; and for 
all those reasons he begged to move the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
7, to leave out from “ 1891,” to the word 
“ provided,” in line 10.—(Mr. Whitmore.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 

*Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE aid, he 
could not admit that the whole of the 
contribution would be absorbed in ex- 
penditure on sanitation. From the com- 
mencement he had stated that the object 
of the Bill was to relieve the poorer 
parishes in respect to rates, and inciden- 


Mr. Whitmore 
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tally to better the sanitary condition of 
London, It was true that in many cases 
the whole of the contribution would be 
absorbed in sanitary work, but in other 
cases it would not be so absorbed. It was 
extremely difficult to say what was the 
amount of the expenditure over the whole 
of London under the Public Health Act. 
He had said he did not think it was more 
than 3d. in the £1, but that there were 
other matters, such as scavenging the 
streets and removing dust, which, though 
sanitary work, did not come under the 
Public Health Act. He admitted he 
was incorrect in treating the removal of 
dust and the scavenging of the streets 
as not under the Public Health Act. 
The expenditure under the Public Health 
Act averaged probably about 6d. in the 
£1, in which case the contribution which 
would be secured under the Bill would, 
as a rule, be absorbed. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the lighting of the 
streets was most burdensome, and at the 
same time it was a most important matter. 
In the eastern districts it was not ineffi- 
ciently done. Next to sanitation came the 
lighting of the streets, and after that the 
maintenance of the streets. He certainly 
could not agree to the Amendment. 
*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
thought the difficulty in which the Com- 
mittee was now placed arose entirely 
from the absence of information under 
which they laboured. He had examined 
all the Returns that he could get at, and 
he said it was absolutely impossible to 
arrive at what was the amount spent 
yearly by the various Local Bodies in 
connection with the Public Health Act 
of 1891. He had carefully examined all 
the Returns of the London County 
Council, and also Parliamentary Paper 
No. 78, with which hon. Members were 
familiar. The Parliamentary Paper was 
a most valuable Return, but it, of course, 
threw no light on, indeed made no refer- 
ence to, the amount spent by the various 
parishes on sanitation, lighting, and 
paving and what were called street 
improvements. The London County 
Council Returns did give this, but not in 
a form which he thought was convenient 
to the House. They showed how much 
in the £1 was spent by the various 
authorities on the various services, but 
this was no guide to the total amount 
spent or to whether economy was prac- 
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tised or extravagance indulged in, 
because, as hon. Members knew, 1d. in 


the £1 produced very different sums 
according as it was levied, say in Bethnal 
Green or Marylebone. The latest 
Returns he had been able to get in the 
form that he wanted to present to the 
House, so that it should be able to com- 
pare the one district with the other, were 
those for 1890-91. These necessarily 
did not include the expenses for the 
Act of 1891, which he regretted. He 
wished they knew what the expenditure 
of the various authorities for this Act 
amounted to, as they all felt, at any rate 
on that side of the House, that it was for 
sanitation they should desire to see this 
equalisation fund applied, and such 
services as lighting and paving, which 
were essentially local and in no sense 
general, which could be administered 
economically and efficiently, or luxuriously 
and extravagantly, should be excluded 
from the equalisation fund. They had 
no desire to make one part of London 
pay for the other in respect of the 
services he had named. For this 
reason he thought they might have 
expected that before going into Com- 
mittee on this Bill the Government 
would have placed some figures and 
Returns before them, which would have 
enabled them to judge what were the 
needs, and therefore what were the 
claims, of the various districts to share in 
the equalisation fund, instead of taking a 
random test of population, which, as had 
been shown, would work grievous injus- 
tice in many cases—which would in- 
fallibly tend to make the rates lowest in 
the most crowded districts, which would 
become more and more instead of less and 
less congested. He did not think it was 
very creditable to a great Government 
Department that a Bill should be intro- 
duced placing large sums of money at 
the disposal of various Local Authorities 
for services which were carefully pre- 
scribed, when the Department itself 
acknowledged it did not know what 
were the amounts required or spent 
on these services, The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Local Government 
Board had given the House all the 
information it possessed itself. He 
(Mr. Cohen) said they do not know— 
they had no means of knowing to this 
moment—what was the cost of the duties 
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imposed on the Local Authorities by the 
Act of 1891, nor what was spent on this 
service by these authorities. And that 
was not all. The Returns, the only ones 
that he had been able to get at, did not 
separate what he should call sanitary 
service, as the House understood the 
term. Paving, scavenging, and improve- 
ments were all grouped together. He 
regarded paving and improvement as 
essentially local services, while he 
thought they should all admit scavenging 
could fairly and should properly be in- 
cluded under sanitary service. But still 
his figures did bring out some very in- 
teresting discrepancies, which he thought 
went far to establish the absolute neces- 
sity for an account to be rendered. He 
had taken two parishes almost contiguous 
to each other, and as closely resembling 
each other in many respects, which he 
would mention to the Committee as any 
two he could name. He meant Camber- 
well and Lambeth. Lambeth had an area 
of 3,942 acres, and a population of 
275,203, or 52°89 to the acre ; and Cam- 
berwell had 4,450 acres, with a popula- 
tion of 235,344, or 69°81 to the acre. 
A difference of 17 persons to an acre was 
not much in London. Well, Camberwell 
with 4,450 acres spent on lighting in 
1890-91, £11,817; and Lambeth, with 
3,942 acres, £13,477. But when they 
came to scavenging, the difference was 
still larger. Camberwell, with 4,450 
acres, spent £39,431; while Lambeth, 
with only 3,942 acres, spent £58,545. 
Again, in sewerage Camberwell spent 
only £2,899, and Lambeth £4,638. Let 
him take two more parishes, smaller but 
again very similar. Mile End, Old Town, 
with 679 acres, and Newington with 
631 acres. Mile End, with 679 acres, 
spent £14,345 in paving, scavenging, 
and improvements, or 9°33d.; and Newing- 
ton, with 631 acres, spent £20,339, or 
10°86d. In lighting, the figures were 
£3,696 for the larger parish, and 
£3,938 for the smaller. In sewerage 
the differences was still more startling 
— £2,212 for the larger parish of 
Mile End, or 1°44d., and £5,140 for the 
smaller parish of Newington, or 2°75d. 
There were many other discrepancies 
which could be cited in other parishes 
which were equally striking, and which 
were of little consequence, perhaps, so 
long as the inhabitants of each district 
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had to find the money which their own 
authorities laid out for them, But any- 
one would see the case was altogether 
different when they had an equalisation 
fund, and when instead of a stimulant to 
economy they had an inducement to 
extravagance, und he therefore thought 
it important to cite these instances to the 
Committee, so that the Committee might 
see how some parishes were lavish and 
others economical. 

Mr. J. STUART said, the conjec- 
tural criticism by which the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had endea- 
voured to throw some light on the 
sanitary and paving expenditure of the 
parishes would, he thought, hardly be 
accepted generally as a just method of 
inquiry, because it was not possible to 
say that the amount of streets to be 
paved and the expense of that paving 
could depend on the area of the parishes. 
But he was not now concerned in re- 
plying ‘to the criticisms of the hon. 
Member. He admitted it would be a 
good thing if, as the result of the dis- 
cussion, the Local Government Board 
would take steps to secure more uni- 
formity in the accounts of Metropolitan 
expenditure, so that it might be possible 
to discriminate the items of expenditure 
under different heads of different parishes. 
They were not so much in the dark as 
the hon. Member had supposed. There 
was a Local Government Board Return, 
and a great deal of illumination might be 
thrown on the matter if the hon, Member 
would do what he was sure he would be 
glad to do when he suggested it to him— 
that was to say, take the accounts of his 
own parish as published, and compare 
them with the appearance they pre- 
sented when introduced into the Return 
from the Vestries and District Boards 
eri hy the London County Council, 

e (Mr. J. Stuart) bad taken care to 
look into this in a good many parishes, 
both before the Bill was introduced and 
since. Take his own parish of Shore- 
ditch. In the London County Council 
Returns ove item was for maintaining 
and making streets and roads and for 
the cleansing and scavenging of them. 
The two went together in the Return. 
Dust removal was placed in another 

rtion of the Return. These items, 
it so happened, in Shoreditch were 
kept separate, and from the returns of 


Mr. Cohen 
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that parish he found that practically 


two-thirds of the expenditure was 
for sanitary purposes. In St. Pancras 
he found it was nearer a half, and 
if they went through the parishes of 
London in that way they would not get 
absolute exactitude. Of the £1,000,000 
spent under that account, no doubt the 
result came out very nearly as the right 
hon. Gentleman had said—namely, that 
the sanitary expenditure under the Public 
Health Act of 1891 came to about a 6d. 
rate. _He made these remarks to show 
that it would be desirable—not as in- 
cluded in the Bill, but as the result of 
this discussion—for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take such steps as were 
necessary to bring about uniformity in the 
accounts. No doubt the practice of 
putting together certain items had 
arisen because of the fact that the 
salaries paid were paid in many respects 
for joint purposes. Then, there were 
purposes of joint working between 
which it would be difficult to dis- 
criminate. The joint purposes should 
be set out, and more light should be 
thrown on the matter. They could not 
admit the propriety of excluding light- 
ing—which was what had been most re- 
ferred to—from the operation of the 
Bill, because the Bill was not one solely 
for sanitary purposes, It was a Bill for 
more equalising the rates of London, and 
for requiring the richer parts of London 
to contribute towards the rates of the 
poorer parts for purposes which might 
be considered common interest, Light- 
ing was certainly a purpose of 
great common interest if it were for 
nothing else than the identification and 
prevention of crime. At the time of the 
Whitechapel outrages the fact was 
uniformly brought out in the police in- 
quiries how these crimes were facilitated 
and their detection hindered by the 
miserable public street lighting. The 
rating for lighting alone, moreover, was 
a source of much inequality. The light- 
ing of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
was magnificently done at a cost of less 
than ld, in the £1, whereas that of 
Bethnal Green was poorly done with a 
2d, rate. 

Cotone. HUGHES thought that to 
leaye out the words proposed would be 
an admission that lighting, scavenging, 
watering, and paving the streets were 
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not a sanitary purpose. He thought 
they were a very important public pur- 

though not under the Public 
Health Act of 1891. He did not think 
that the words ought to be left out. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that with 
reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Shorediteh, he should 
be glad if the result of the discussion 
were to call speeial attention to the 
variations in the statistics and to secure 
from the Government some method 
which would enable hon. Members to 
know where they were. Great trouble 
was ‘taken by the statisticians of «the 
London County Council to prepare 
accurate avcounts, but ‘they did not 
necessarily come before Parliament unless 
one especially asked ‘for a copy of them. 
A portion of this literature,'he confessed, 
he bad never seen unti) the present 
occasion. . There were no means by 
which he could know that it existed 
unless especially informed of it. There- 
fore, he trusted the Local Government 
Board would accept the advice given on 
both sides, and, in communication with 
the County Council, arrange that further 
information might be laid before Parlia- 
ment with regard to the expenditure of 
Vestries and District Boards and some 
uniformity observed in the framing of 
the accounts. Speaking with some ex- 
perience as a statistician, there was 
nothing more disheartening to the 
inquirer or that more precluded the 
discovery of the trath than to find two 
sets of figures bearing on the same ques- 
tion, both elaborate, both apparently 
eorrect, but which it was impossible for 
anyone to make agree. Objection was 
taken to excluding public lighting for 
the reason that it would exclude a 
good deal of expenditure which was 
really sanitary expenditure. He (Mr. 
Goseben) was not sure to what 
extent that was the case. The hon. 
Member, he thought, had carried his 
point rather farther than he was justified 
by Act of Parliament, ‘because some of 
the items he had referred to had come 
under the Public. Health Act, 1891. He 
agreed that Bethnal Green and White- 
chapel were badly lighted; and that it 
would be desirable that # certain portion 
of this money should go towards the im+ 
provement of lighting ia such parishes, 
but they ‘had no information to guide| 
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them in their action in the matter. What 
he was afraid might be the result was 
that in ‘the poor parishes the whole of 
the money might be expended on sanitary 
purposes, while in the wealthier parishes 
—which nevertheless, like Islington, 
would receive—the money would go to- 
wards the lighting expetses, because 
those parishes had already done their duty 
as regarded sanitary purposes. It was clear 
from the Return No. 489 that the dis- 
parities in lighting were something pheno- 
menal, not only as between the wealthy 
and poor districts, but even among the 
wealthy districts themselves. Kensing- 
ton spent £12,500 on lighting, as com- 
pared with £6,800 spent in Paddington. 
St. Pancras spent £19,000, while Isling- 
ton spent £13,000. Islington had a 
population’ of 319,000, and St. Pancras 
of 234,000, ‘and yet the lighting of 
Islington cost so much less than that of 
St. Pancras. Tliis was an extraordinary 
difference. -The question involved was 
whether one parish should contribute to 
another parish so that it might have 
electric lighting instead of gas. [Mr. 
J. Srvartr dissented.]' No doubt the 
hon.’ Member had some information, but 
the House was ‘not in possession of the 
information by which they might be able 
to test how far the money which they 
were giving would be used for the pur- 
poses they desired. The Committee 
were fairly unanimous as to the purposes 
to which the money should be applied ; 
buat, in the absence of information, they 
did not feel confident that the object they 
had in view would be carried out by the 
Bill. He believed that, while in the case 
of the ‘poorer parishes nearly the whole 
of the money would be absorbed for 
sanitary purposes, in the case of the 
wealthier parishes it would be used to 
provide extravagant lighting. His own 
view was that a standard in regard to 
lighting, &c., should be established, and 
that in the case of parishes above that 
standard no allowance should be made. 
In that way there would be security that 
parishes in which the sanitary work and 
the lighting were adequately carried out 
would not receive the money simply in 
reduction of the rates. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, that Rotherhithe would only 
get a miserable “gud of 29d. in 
the £1 under the Bill. ‘To call t hat an 
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equalisation of rates was a gross mis- 
nomer. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Gentleman was not entitled to raise the 
general question. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square, had 
observed that while under this Bill 
they might be confident that in the 
poorer distrists the money would be pro- 
perly applied, he was afraid that in the 
richer parishes the money might , be 
applied to costly lighting. The mistake 
made was to suppose that the rich 
parishes got anything. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not say the 
rich parishes, but the more wealthy 
parishes. I meant the parishes which 
are fairly well off, such as Islington. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that Islington was 
not fairly well off. It was an extremely 
poor parish. Hon. Gentlemen going 
that way drove along one good street, 
and thought that all the streets were the 
same. e did not believe that the evil 
predicted by the right hon. Gentleman 
would arise. However, he should not 
have interfered except that he wanted to 
say he did not like to see the tendency 
on the part of the Government to accept 
some Amendment in this direction. It 
seemed to him just as important that some 
contribution should be made for the 
streets and for lighting. 

*Sim A. ROLLIT said, he wanted to 
say a word in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea, who did not think that 
peving ought to be included in the Bill. 

e (Sir A. Rollit) thought that good 
paving was a very important thing, and 
one way of obtaining continuity in the 
streets of London. It had been said that 
they should take no account of what was 
done in the provinces. His view, however, 
was that London had a great deal to 
learn from the Provincial Municipalities. 
Probably the differences of opinion mani- 
fested from time to time on his own side 
of the House with regard to local govern- 
ment arose from the fact that some of 
them had had an opportunity of seeing, 
by personal experience, what had been 
done in the Municipalities, and. were 


anxious that the local government. of 
London should be more assimilated, both 
in principle and practice, with that of 
the large provincial towns. 


Mr. Macdona 
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Provinces, for instance, there was a uni- 
formity of rating, notwithstanding the 
powers in the Public Health Act of 1875, 
to levy a special rate upon particular 
districts (a power which was often over- 
looked), and the sanitation of a borough— 
its lighting, and so on—were matters of 
common concern to which all districts 
contributed in the same way and degree, 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he thought that paving ought to be 
included in the Bill, and was glad to 
hear the expression of opinion that every 
portion of London was interested in the 
keeping up of the main roads. When 
the Bill had been carried a he 
thought the London County uncil 
might very well think of those parishes 
which were entirely main arteries like 
that of St. Luke’s, and put their powers 
with regard to main roads into operation. 

Question put, and negatived. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT moved, in page 2, 
line 10, after “ streets,” insert— 
“and such Sanitary Authority shall annually 
make a Return in the prescribed form to the 
Local Government Board showing how all sums 
received by it under this Act have been ex- 
pended, and shall in such Retura distinguish 
payments made under The Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, and payments made in 
respect of lighting and streets respectively.” 
He said the Amendment was not a hostile 
one, but consistent with the spirit and the 
letter of the Bill, and it was all the more 
necessary and desirable in view of the 
acceptance of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green. It 
secured for the Local Government 
Board just that information which 
was unecessary in order that the 
object of the hon. Member’s Amendment 
might be carried out. His desire was to 
guard against the alleged danger of ex- 
travagance, and against the diversion of 
the equalisation contributions from the 
purposes for which they were primarily 
intended. He did not distrust the Local 
Authorities, but he thought it right that 
they should make Returns to the Local 
Government Board for the purpose of 
enabling that Department to check their 
expenditure periodically, and to furnish 
it with the necessary information. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, after the word “ streets,” to insert the 
words— 
“and such Sanitary Authority shall annually 
make a Return in the prescribed form to the 
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Local Government Board showing how all sums 
received by it under this Act have been ex- 
pended, and shall in such Return di ish 

yments made under The Public Health (Lon- 
yon) Act, 1891, and payments made in respect 
of lighting and streets respectively."—(Sir A. 
Rollit.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
already intimated that he thought some 
Amendment of his kind ought to be 
adopted ; but the wording of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment might, in his 
opinion, be altered with advantage, and 
he had himself prepared an Amendment 
which would, he believed, effect the hon. 
Member’s purpose in a better way. He 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would consent to withdraw his proposal, 
and would allow the Amendment which 
he had drafted to be substituted in its 


lace. 
PoSin A. ROLLIT said, the principle of 
his Amendment being thus conceded, he 
thought the suggestion was a very proper 
one, and he would therefore withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE moved the 
following new sub-section :— 

“ Every Sanitary Authority to whom a sum is 
paid under this Act in any year shall, within 
the prescribed time after the following thirty- 
first day of March, render to the Local Govern- 
ment Board a true account in the prescribed 
form, showing for the twelve months preceding 
the said day, the total amount of the sum so 
paid, and the total amount of the expenses in- 
curred by the authority under each of the 
following heads :— 

(a) under the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891 ; 
(d) in respect of lighting; and 
(2) in respect of streets ; 
and showing the amount expended in respect 
of each head out of the sums paid to such autho- 
rity under this Act.” 


Cotonet HUGHES said, he would 
like to suggest a different wording of the 
sub-section. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE aid, they 
must adhere to the words of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked whether the 


‘right hon. Gentleman had considered 


whether it was possible to show how 
much of the expenditure was distinct 
from the amount paid out of the rates. 
Were the authorities to keep a separate 
account of this money? It would be of 
little value if mixed up with the general 
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account, although it was difficult to see 
how the items could be earmarked. 
Before the Report stage the right hon. 
Gentleman might consider how this 
difficulty could be met. They wanted to 
know not what had been paid out of these 
funds, but what had been paid before. 
Mr. J. STUART said, was it not a 
question of expenditure over receipts ? 
Supposing an authority expended £5,000 
upon one of these objects and raised a 
rate to meet it which amounted to 
£4,200, then the balance would be 
thrown upon a portion of this vote. 


Sub-section agreed to, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) moved, in page 2, line 15, at end, 
insert— 

“ (7) If any Sanitary Authority is found by 
the Local Government Board to have made de- 
fault within the meaning of Section 101 of The 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, the London 
County Council shall, if so directed by the 
Local Government Board, withhold the whole 
or any part of the grant (if any) next accruing 
due from the Equalisation Fund to such Sani- 
tary Authority. 

Any sums which may during any financial 
year be withheld in accordance with the fore- 
going enactment shall be carried forward to 
the credit of the Equalisation Fund in the fol- 
lowing year.” 

He said the object of the Amendment 
was to couple the Bill with the Public 
Health (London) Act of 1891. It had 
been sometimes forgotten or not ade- 
quately appreciated that by the Public 
Health Act of 1891 the duty of super- 
vision over the Sanitary Authority was 
conferred on the Central Authority, and 
by the same Acta considerable amount 
of control was given to the London 
County Council. It was true that every 
6d. of expenditure was not earmarked, 
and that every 6d. could not be directly 
traced, but in the Act of 1891 there was 
machinery by which the County Council 
and the Local Government Board could 
keep up the Sanitary Authorities to a 
fair standard of efficient administration. 
He should like to add on this point that 
the use which was at the present time 
made by these two authorities of their 
powers was no criterion of the use that 
might be made of them, because the 
County Council had felt their hands to 
be tied by the consideration that in pre- 
eisely those localities where stimulus 
was necessary, such as in the East End, 
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and perhaps in the South, the authorities 
were already crushed down under a bur- 
den of rates to which. no addition could 
be made. Now that the Committee were 
making a special grant for sanitary pur+ 
poses he thought the occasion opportune, 
and therefore any Sanitary Authority 
which did not do its duty would bejleft 
absolutely without excuse. He had fol- 
lowed in this respect the precedent. of the 
Act of 1870. The y ea oath didnot 
confer either upom the County Couneil 
or upon the Local Government Board 
any power which those Bodies did not at 
present possess; it simply provided a 
readier remedy, or an important power in 
reserve. 


Amendment proposed, 


line 15, at end, insert— 


“(7) If any Sanitary Authority is found by 
the Local Government Board to have made 
default within the meaning of Sectinn 101 of 
The Public Health (Londen) Act, 1891, the 
London County Council shall, if so directed by 
the Local Government Board, withhold the 
whole or any part of the grant (if a ny) next 
accruing due from the Equalisation Fund to 
io Sanitary Authority. 

on Mga which may during any financial 
year be withheld in accordance with the fore- 
going enactment shall be carried forward to 
the credit of the Equalisation Fund in the fol- 
lowing year.”—(Mr. Pickersgill.) 


in page 2, 


’ Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he was glad the 
Government had accepted some such 
principle as was contained in the Amend- 
ment, but he must call attention to the 
point that objection had been taken to 
his Amendment, because ‘it threw the 
onus on the Local Government Board. 
Under this Amendment the onus was 
thrown on the Local Government Board 
in just the same way. It must find out 
that a Local Authority was not doing its 
daty before it could act, for the Amend- 
ment did not provide that the County 
Council should report to them. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman was not familar with 
the section which his Amendment incor- 
porated. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Yes I am. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, the Act 
recited 
“that where complaint was made by the 
London County Council.” 

Mr. Pichersgill 


{COMMONS} 








Mr. BARTLEY said, that might be so, 
but this Amendment could only be put 
into force by the Local Government 
Board. The clause of the Public Health 
Act which the hon. Gentleman quoted 
was no doubt referred to ; but the Amend- 
ment ran on different lines, and the com- 
mencement of proceedings must be with 
the Local Government; Board.) - | 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
the clause must be construed in connec- 
tion with Clause 101 of the Public Health 
Act. He should have been glad to insert 
a provision of this kind in the Bill at 
first, but it was better to let it cume with 
the general assent of the House. He 
must submit'the Amendment to the 
draftsman, but substantially he would 
accept it. 


Mr. LOUGH said, he hoped the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would confine himself to the principle of 
the Amendment and cut out the precise 
terms. The object of the Amendment 
was opposed to the object of the Bill, The 
object of the Bill was to relieve the poor 
parishes of London, while the object of the 
Amendment was to secure further ex- 
penditure. Although they all agreed 
that the Publie Health Act of 1891 
should be put into operation, he thought 
it would be better to allow it to be put 
into operation as a result of the public 
opinion of @ locality instead of under 
the iron system that the Amendment 
suggested. He thought the Amendment 
unnecessary and likely to lead to extrava- 
gance, as the Common Poor Fund had in 
some localities. The cost of the out- 
door poor had increased very largely, and 
while he knew that much of the increase 
was owing to the better treatment of the 
poor, the results were by no means alto- 
gether satisfactory. To put this pressure 
from the Central Authority on the Local 
Authorities would be a very expensive 
proceeding. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Pickersgill) had said that the County 
Council had not put its powers into 
operation, because it’ was aware of the 


heavy burdens already existing, but when’ 


this Bill was passed they would be ex- 
pected to take such action. If the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
accepted the Amendment, he hoped he 
would cut out the latter clause, which 
forfeited the graut, or otherwise modify it. 
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Mr. R. G.. WEBSTER said, he 
cordially agreed with the Amendment, 
which he thought was a very valuable 
one, and gave effect to the contention 
they had always held that the Local 
Government Board ought to have some 
control in this matter. He didnot fall 
in with the view that there ‘was any 
undue restriction. It only amounted to 
saying that if the Local Authorities did 
not do their duty the money should not 
be paid tothem. That was a very de- 
sirable suggestion to put before the 
House. There appeared to be a hidden 
hand behind the President of the Local 
Government Board—that, he presumed, 
either of the Member for Hackney or 
of the Member for Shoreditch, who were 
the wirepullers of the Bill. However, 
he was very glad to see that something 
in the shape of the Amendment had 
been accepted. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had informed them 
in a diplomatic fashion that it was his 
intention from the beginning that there 
should be this kind of- control, but that 
the proposal had better be subject to the 
general consent of the House. Well, 
they had played into his hands, but the 
right hon, Gentleman was so diplomatic 
that he concealed his intention from 
them. He had always understood that 
there were two Parties in the House with 
respect to this Bill. In the one were 
the immense majority of the Committee 
on both sides, who thought the Bill was 
one for improving sanitary work ; in the 
other were the hon. Member for West 
Islington and the President of the Local 
Government Board, who thought the Bill 
was one for equalising rates. The 
opinion of the County Council, as de- 
elared by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch, agreed with that of the majority 
of the Committee. It was contained in 
the statement that “the object of the 
Bill is not to equalise rates.” Now, at 
last the hon. Member for West Islington 
had been defeated, and a sanitary cha- 
racter was to be given to the Bill. He 
was glad that the Amendment had been 
accepted; and the Opposition were 
ready to take their share of the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
the insertion of the Amendment would 
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Bill in making the richer parishes con- 
tribute to the poorer. Incidentally, it 
enabled the piioler ishes to perform 
their sanitary duties fretbae. He was only 
doing what the right hon. Member’ for 
St. George’s did in 1870, when'he esta- 
blished a Common Poor Fund and de- 
scribed his Bill as one for the equalisation 
of rates. 

CotoneL HUGHES said, he did not 
quite understand this proposal. Did. it 
mean that the whole grant would be for- 
feited even after a parish had contributed 
the 6d.? His parish contributed £4,000, 
and was entitled to receive £10,000. 
Surely the hon. Gentleman did not mean 
that the whole grant should be forfeited, 
but only the difference between the sum 
contributed to and thé sum received from 
the Common Fund. If they made the 
Amendment only applicable to those 
parishes which received the grant it was 
evident that they would only be dealing 
with @ portion of the parishes in London. 
They would be taking the control over 
the parishes which received only. His 
impression was that the control of the 
Central Body was already obnoxious, and 
led to delay and expense, and irregu- 
larity. It would be better to leave the 
power of the Local Government Board 
as it Was now. 

Mr. J. STUART said, he took it 
that the meaning of the clause was that 
the sum to be forfeited was the difference 
between the amount of the contribution 
and the grant. He would ask the right 
hou. Gentleman to consider what would 
be the effect of the clause. 

Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE said, this 
clause had been carefully considered by 
the draftsman, but the point raised by 
the hon. Member for Woolwich would 
have attention. He did not think the 
words as they stood were quite adequate. 
He would have it considered between 
this stage and Report. What he was 
anxious for was that the principle of the 
thing should be adopted by the House. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, this was a 
more important matter than appeared. 
They were calling upon the whole of 
London to prevent the localities from 
being in an insanitary condition, and that 
it was not sufficient for them to say that 
they did not want.to do this work, In 
his view, where,the conditions were not 
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fulfilled, the whole amount should be 
withdrawn. If they withdrew the 
difference merely they would be simply 
penalising the poorer parishes. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE said, it 
would not be fair to apply the clause to 
the parishes which contributed nothing 
whatever. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir R. G. WEBSTER asked whether 
he would be in Order in making some 
observations upon the question of com- 
pounding ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
think that would be in Order. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought the 
question of equalisation must include the 
question of compounding. He would 
forego any claim he might have to speak, 
but he thought it was cl-ar that the 
words of the clause covered almost every- 
thing. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, that in 
the general discussion that took place on 
the meaning of the word “ population,” 
he pointed out that a manifest injustice 
would be done to outlying parts of 
London if “ population” were taken to 
mean, as defined in the clause— 

“ Population according to the last: published 

Census for the time being.” 
The population of his own constituency 
at the last Census was 91,639, and that 
population would now be increased by 
something like 20,000. He, therefore, 
moved an Amendment which would 
make the definition read— 

“The expression ‘population’ means popu- 
lation according to the last published estimate 
of population made by the Registrar General.” 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would make some further effort to meet 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
31, to leave out the words “Census for 
the time being,” and insert the words 
“estimate of population made by the 
Registrar General.” —(Mr. Fisher.) 


Mr. Bartley 


{COMMONS} 
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Question pro ed, ““ That the words 
proposed to eft out stand part of the 


Bill.” 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he ad- 
mitted that the Bill as it stood worked 
somewhat hardly on parishes like Fulham, 
The difficulty he had found was that the 
Registrar General would not undertake 
the reponsibility of making an estimate 
year by year unless there were pro- 
visions in the Bill for a Quinquennial 
Census. He found it would be pos- 
sible to have a Quinquennial Census 
without all the elaborate details of the 
ordinary Census, which would enable 
the Registrar General to make his esti- 
mate for the intervening years. The total 
cost to the Metropolis was estimated at 
about £6,400, and the London County 
Council were quite willing that it should 
be borne by the equalisation fund. He 
would undertake to bring up a clause on 
Report giving effect to the principle of 
the Amendment, and therefore he hoped 
the Amendment would now be with- 
drawn. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
the cost of the Census should be borne 
upon the rates of one year or spread over 
several years? The people of London 
were complaining bitterly of the con- 
stuntly-increasing rates, and if the ex- 
penditure for this Census were to be paid 
by them its cost should at least be spread 
over the five years. In his constituency 
the other day the ratepayers refused to 
agree to the Public Libraries rate, and 
there was a strong feeling in many parts 
of London respecting the increase of the 
rates. If the Government were going 
to incur an expenditure of £6,500 in 
order to carry out this Census every five 
years the cost ought to be spread over 
more than six months or a year. He 
thought the cost ought to be spread over 
five years. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Do I understand 
that the money is to be raised as an 
extra sum ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Practically, 
the cost will fall upon those parishes 
which benefit under the Bill. They will 
have less to receive in consequence of 
the cost of the Census ; and inasmuch as 
it is really to be taken for their benefit, 
I think that they should pay for it. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER asked whe- 
ther the Census would be taken in the 
usual form ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: No; not 
so fully. 

*Mr. COHEN said, he thought that 
Londoners ought to be very much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his proposal, and he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman’s estimate would 
be much exceeded, inasmuch as it was 
only proposed to take a Census of the 
population without obtaining any of the 
other particulars asked for by the ordinary 
Census, 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to let the House have the 
wording of his proposal before the Re- 
port stage. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
that, as a Member for a borough the 
population of which was increasing by 
leaps and bounds, he considered the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman one of 
great importance, and he was much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman, partly I ad- 
mit in the interest of my own con- 
stituents, that the Census should be 
taken at a fair time, and not at a time 
when large numbers of persons are absent 
from certain districts of London. St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, is under the 
impression that it lost 1-10th of its popula- 
tion, because the last Census was taken 
on a Sunday. I think that the next 
Census will show that our population 
is considerably larger than it now appears 
to be. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not allow any desire to penalise 
certain districts in the Metropolis to 
influence his choice of the date when the 
Census will be taken. 

Mr. FISHER: After the handsome 
manner in which I have been met by the 
right hon, Gentleman, I desire to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Toe CHAIRMAN : Theother Amend- 


ments to the clause are no longer in 
Order. The first of the new clauses is 
not in Order, and I think the same is to 
be said of all the others except the last. 

Mr. KIMBER said, in that case he 
desired to move the last new clause 
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standing in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for London Uni- 
versity (Sir J. Lubbock) and entitled 
“ Procedure in case of excessive expen- 
diture.” . 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have consider- 
able doubts about this clause, and I hope 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will be 
good enough to point out the difference 
between this clause and the provision 
which appears in the Bill. 

*Mr. KIMBER said, the proposed new 
clause read as follows :— 


(Procedure in case of excessive expenditure.) 
“Where any portion of the expenditure in- 
curred by a Sani Authority under The 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, shall appear 
to the Local Government Board to be excessive, 
they shall notify the amount of such excess to 
the Sanitary Authority, and, after hearing the 
Sanitary Authority, may for all purposes 
re.ating to the grant disallow the whole or any 
part of such excess.” 
He pointed out that the proposal would 
give an executive authority to the Local 
Government Board which they did not 
possess under the Bill. The clause was 
permissive, and it did not follow that 
there would be a single case in which 
any parish would come under any punish- 
ment under it. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he was 
informed that no case had ever occurred 
in which it had appeared to the Local 
Government Board that the expenditure 
incurred by a Sanitary Authority under 
the Act referred to was excessive. That 
being so, he did not think the new clause 
was necessary. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was clear that 
the clause was entirely different from that 
which appeared in the Bill, because whilst 
the one dealt with expending too much 
the other dealt with spending too little. 
He thought the new clause might cover a 
case of extravagance. There might be 
cases in which a waste of money had 
occurred, and if the provision were 
adopted it might act as a precaution 
against extravagant expenditure in con- 
nection with electric lighting or other- 
wise. 

Question put, and negatived. 

S 
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Report stage would be taken, as some | 


Members were thinking of taking a) 
|times as much as their mortgages. 


holiday ? 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he did | 
not think it would be taken earlier than | 


Monday, but he could not say precisely 
when it would be taken. 


Bill reported ; as amended to be con- | 


sidered upon Friday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 351.] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
(No, 246.) 


CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE.] | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned | 
Debate on Amendment proposed [6th 
August] on Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended by the Standing Committee. 


| 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir J. GOLDSMID asked when the | Society had £460,000 lent on mortgage, 


while its total assets were over 
£6,000,000, so that they borrowed 12 


Whilst the Government were imposing 
restrictions upon Building Societies with 
the object of preventing them borrowing 
more than their mortgages, here was a 
Building Society which had borrowed 12 
times as much as its mortgages. It was 
really having one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. The exceptions 
made by the Bill was made in favour of 
the strong, whilst very onerous terms 
were put upon the weak. He was 
sorry that he believed his Amendment 
was not to be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. He thought the Birkbeck ought 
to trade under its proper title. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
30, to leave out the words “ after the 


And which Amendment was, in page | year one thousand eight hundred and 
9, line 6, to leave out from the word | fifty-five."—(Colonel Hughes.) 


“ society,” to the word “shall,” in line 7. | 
—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question again proposed, “That the | 
words proposed to be left out stand part | 
of the Bill.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., | 
Middleton) said, that he did not propose | 
to proceed with the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. Horwoop, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :-— 
Page 9, line 6, leave out “ he proves,” 
and insert “it appear.” 


Co_oneL HUGHES moved, in page 9, | 
lines 30 and 31, leave out “ after the year | 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty- | 
five.” He said, this Amendment had | 
reference to Societies which called them- | 
selves Building Societies, although many | 
of them were banks. He _ referred 
especially to the Birkbeck Building 
Society, which was, properly speaking, 
a bank. Building Societies were pro- 
hibited from calling themselves banks, 
and he thought banks ought not to be 
allowed to call themselves Building 
Societies. He objected to the retention 
of this date in the clause, _inas- 
much as the effec: would be to 





exempt the Birkbeck from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. The 


Birkbeck 





Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, 
W..) said, the Government had considered 
this question very carefully. He ad- 
mitted that the clause as it stood entailed 


'a somewhat anomalous condition of 


things. Certain Building Societies car- 


ried on business in land and banking 


under the Act of 1836, which would be 
illegal under the Act of 1874. If these 
Societies were brought under the Act of 
1874 and the Bill they were now con- 
sidering, undoubtedly they would be put 
to great inconvenience and possibly ex- 
posed to great danger. Having regard 
to this and to recent events connected 
with the Birkbeck Society, the Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that it 
would not be right to force them to be- 
come Incorporated Societies, and they 
had therefore inserted this provision in 
the Bill, which exempted Societies esta- 
blished before 1855 from the action 
of the Bill with the exception of 
placing them under Section 40 of the 
Act of 1874. ‘This provision was in- 
serted in the Bill and agreed to by the 
Select Committee last year, and various 
Societies affected had constantly yo. 
it as a decision not to be disturbed. The 
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Amendment of the hon, Member, there- 
fore, could not be accepted. From the 
Societies established subsequent to 1855 
he might say that they had not received 
a single protest as to this clause. 


Mr. BARTLEY aaid, it was a great 
ity that Institutions like the Birkbeck 
did not take the opportunity, when it was 
afforded to them, of making themselves 
into banks. It was a great anomaly 
that any Institution should carry on a 
banking business under the title of a 
Building Society. There was a great 
deal of feeling upon this subject, and as 
they were anxious not to lose the Bill 
by opposition which might have been 
offered upon this point, they decided 
not to go into it. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, because 
he and his friends would be obliged 
(though with great reluctance) to sup- 
port the Bill as it stood. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. Grapstone, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 9, lines 32 and 33, leave out 
“submit to the Secretary of State an 
Annual Report,” and insert 

“ Cause to be made an abstract and report of 
= ae accounts and statements of societies 
and. 

Page 9, lines 34 and 35, leave out 
“this Report shall be laid,” and insert 
“shall lay the same before the Secretary 
of State and.” 


*Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had an 
Amendment down in page 10, line 9, to 
leave out “ five,” and insert “six.” He 
understood that the Government were 
opposed to the Amendment, but that 
they were prepared to meet the views of 
those he represented under Clause 2. 
Under these circumstances, he would not 
press his Amendment. 


On Motion of Colonel Hucues, the 
following Amendments were agreed 

Schedule 1, page 11, line 4, after 
“ mortgage,” insert “ where the property 
is not in possession of the society and.” 

Schedule 1, page 11, Part 1., column 
4, after “leasehold,” insert “and term 
unexpired at end of official year.” 


On Motion of Mr. WuittTaker, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
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Scheduie 1, page 11, line 16, leave out 
“is,” and insert “has been twelve months.” 


*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) moved an Amendment to add an 
additional column to Schedule 1, which 
should set out the nature of the property 
upon which advances had been made by 
the Society, and if the property consisted 
of houses to state whether they were 
occupied, and if they were unoccu- 
pied how long they bad been so. He 
said that one case which had come 
under his notice would satisfy the House 
as to the necessity for some such Amend- 
ment as this, A Building Society which 
some years ago had an extensive business 
in London, by some means or other, un- 
fortunately for the investors, advanced 
very considerable sums of money upon 
house property in the neighbourhood of 
London, a great deal more than the pro- 
perty was really worth. For a series of 
years the houses were unoccupied, and 
they fell into the hands of the 
Society. The Directors could neither 
sell or let the houses, yet for a series 
of years the members of the Society were 
practically unacquainted with that fact, 
the houses having been returned year by 
year in the assets as valuable property, 
when, as a matter of fact, it’ was 
unrealisable and practically worthless. 
In the column which he proposed should 
be inserted in the Schedule, he wanted to 
prevent a recurrence of such disasters. 
Fortunately, the members of that Society 
discovered the imposition which was being 
practised upon them, turned out the 
old Directors, and saved the Society from 
absolute wreck. It was wound up, and all 
the obligations which the Society had in- 
curred were paid off. But other Societies 
had from the same causes been more unfor- 
tunate, and had been wound up without the 
depositors and shareholders getting any- 
thing in return for the money they had 
invested. If this column were inserted 
it would be practically impossible for a 
Board of Directors to continue the 
practices to which he had referred. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, in 
Part IT., of Schedule 1, after column 4, 
to insert as a new column, the words— 

“Whether occupied, and if unoccupied how 
long it has been so.”—( Mr. Cremer.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he quite 
agreed that the object which his hon. 
Friend had in view was a desirable one, 
and he would be glad if the Government 
could see their way to give effect to it ; 
but as it stood they could not accept it. 
He thought that the additional columns 
would overload the Schedule, and that it 
would be found not to work well in 
practice. In addition, he thought that 
the Amendment as it stood could be very 
easily evaded. He would undertake, 
however, to see whether, perhaps by the 
addition of a foot-note to the Schedule, 
they could in any way meet his hon. 
Friend. But they could not accept the 
Amendment as it stood. 


*Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not press 
the Amendment, as he thought it would 


be quite inoperative. He would point 
out to the hon. Member that this 
Schedule was to set forth particulars of 
each property upon which a mortgage 
had been granted, but that property 
might include a number of houses— 
might include, in many cases, 20 houses. 
But there might be one of those houses 
unoccupied, and it would be quite im- 
possible to set out in the Schedule one 
house in 20. There was another diffi- 
culty. One object which had been care- 
fully looked to and guarded was that of 
trying to avoid identification. It was not 
proposed to set out a description of the 
property, and supposing there were 20 
houses under one mortgage, if one house 
should be unoccupied, it appeared to him 
that it would be impracticable to state 
that, because particulars would have to 
be given. He thought, however, the 
hon. Member’s object would be gained in 
that; he would get in the Schedule 
what was the income from the property, 
and that was the real point which was of 
importance to the members of the 
Society generally. They would get, for 
the first time, as the result of this 
Schedule, what was the gross income, 
what were the outgoings, and what was 
the net income from the property, and 
that was the information which he 
thought it was desirable should be 
obtained in the interest of the members 
of the Society. He hoped the hon. 
Member would not press the Amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. CREMER said, that though he 
did not agree with the views expressed 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leeds, if the promise made by the 
First Commissioner was given effect to 
in another place, he would be quite 
willing, if a foot-note to the Schedule 
were inserted, as had been indicated, not 
to press the Amendment. He gathered, 
although he indistinctly heard the First 
Commissioner, that he would make an 
effort in another place to give effect to 
the Amendment by inserting such a foot- 
note ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Colonel Hueues, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Schedule 1, page 11, Part IT., column 
5, after “‘ leasehold,” add “ and term un- 
expired at end of official year.” 

Schedule 1, page 11, Part II., add 


additional columns,— 
Column 12, “ Net Income.” 
Column 13, “ Annual percentage of 


net income on account in column 9.” 
*Mr. H. GLADSTONE moved— 
Schedule 1, page 11, at endjof Part IL, 
add— 
Part III. 
Particulars to be set forth in the case of a 


mortgage where these repayments are upwards 
of twelve months in arrear. 


Date of advance. - 





® | Original valuation of property. | po 





Whether subject toany prior mort- 
& gage or charge; if so, what 
amount. 





Whether freehold, copyhold, or o 











leasehold, 
* | Amount of advance. ; = 
& | Present debt. = 
Number of months in arrear, yp 








® | Amount of payments in arrear. P 
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Mr. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) moved, as an Amendment 
to the proposed Amendment, in line 2, 
after “ mortgage,” insert “not included 
in Part I. or Part II. of this Schedule.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


CotoneL HUGHES moved, in line 3, 
at end, add “and where the property is 
not in possession of the Society.” 


Local Government 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
would like to know what was proposed 
to be done with regard to the extension 
of time under Clause 2 ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, the Go- 

vernment were anxious to do all in their 
power to help Societies to meet the 
difficulties that they would find them- 
selves in under the new situation, for 
they felt that the terms imposed by 
Clause 2 were very stringent. They 
were ready to move an Amendment in 
another place suspending the operation of 
the second clause for a year from the 
passing of the Act. 


Amendment (Mr. H. Gladstone), as 
amended, agreed to. 


*Mr. H. GLADSTONE moved, in 
Schedule 2, page 12, column 3, at end, 
leave out 
“and the words from ‘if any Society under 
this Act receives loans or deposits,’ to ‘so 
received in excess,’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE asked if, by 
the consent of the House, he might take 
the Third Reading now ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he 
should like, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to express his acknowledgments 
to the Members in various parts of 
the House who had assisted in the 
passing of the Bill; in particular he 
had to thank the right hon. Member 
for North Leeds for the valuable assist- 
ance he had given in perfecting the 
measure. Several clauses had been taken 
from the Bill which he (the right hon. 
Member for North Leeds) introduced last 
year, and the Government were under 
great obligations to him. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
[EXPENSES]. 


Resolution reported— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by 
liament, of all expenses incurred by the Local 
Government Board for Scotland in the execu- 
tion of their duties, in pursuance of any Act of 
the present Session, to establish a Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, and make further 
provision for Local Government in Scotland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 337.) 


CONSIDERATION, 


Order for consideration, as amended, 
read, and discharged. 


Bill re-committed in respect of an 
Amendment to Clauses 6 and 19 re- 
spectively ; considered in Committee, and 
reported. 


Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee and the Committee of the Whole 
House, considered. 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the first 
three new clauses on the Paper standing 
in the name of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir C. Pearson) were out of 
Order—namely :— 


(Complaint to Sheriff on question of charge- 
ability.) 

“Where relief has been or shall be granted 
to any person otherwise than upon an order or 
judgment of the Sheriff pronounced under Sec- 
tion 73 of the Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1845, 
it shall be lawful for any two Parish Councillors 
or for any five ratepayers of the parish to lodgea 
written complaint with the Sheriff of the county 
in which the ish from which such person 
has claimed relief, or any portion of such parish, 
is situated, complaining that such person is not 
legally entitled to relief, and setting forth the 
ground of such complaint, and the said Sheriff 
shall forthwith, if he be of opinion that such 
person is, upon the facts stated, not legally en- 
titled to relief, order intimation of such appli- 
cation to be made to such person, and also to 
the clerk of the Parish Council, requiring them, 
within a given time to be specified in the order, 
to give in a statement in writing showing the 
reasons why the relief was granted, and the 
Sheriff, after such procedure as he shall deem 
necessary, shall make an order finding such 
person to be legally entitled or not entitled to 
relief, and such order shall be final and binding 
on the Parish Council: Provided that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to enable 
the said Sheriff to determine on the adequacy 
of the relief, or to interfere in respect of the 
amount of relief to be given in any individual 
case.” 
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(Complaint to Board on question of undue 
relief.) 

““ Where relief has been or shall be granted 
to any person, it shall be lawful for any two 
Parish Councillors or for any five ratepayers of 
the parish to lodge a written complaint with 
the Board, complaining that the relief granted 
is excessive in amount, or is of a kind that 
should not have been granted, and setting forth 
the grounds of such complaint ; and the Board 
shall, after such intimation as shall be deemed 
proper, investigate the grounds of the com- 
plaint ; and if upon inquiry it shall appear to 
the Board that such complaint is well founded 
in whole or in part, the Board may order the 
Parish Council to reduce the amount or to vary 
the kind of relief granted as may be specified in 
the order, and the Parish Council shall make 
such reduction or variation accordingly : Pro- 
vided that where any such complaint has been 
made and disposed of, no subsequent complaint 
touching the same poor person shall be com- 
petent unless either (1) such poor person has in 
the meantime ceased to be in receipt of relief, 
or (2) such a material change of circumstances 
is averred as in the opinion of the Board war- 
rants a futher investigation.” 


(Powers of Board as to assuming Poor Law 

administration in a Parish.) 

“When and so often as (1) the total assess- 
ment for the relief of the poor in any parish 
imposed upon owners and occupiers taken to- 
gether, continues for more than one year to 
exceed the rate of 5s. in the £1; or (2) the 
Board, on the representation of a ratepayer or 
ratepayers who have paid not less than one-tenth 
of the whole poor rate collected within the 
parish during the preceding local financial year 
shall, after due inquiry, find that the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in a -parish is unduly 
lax, or has resulted in extravagance or excessive 
relief, or is in any other respect not being con- 
ducted according to the intention of the several 
Acts for the time being in force for the relief of 
the poor, it shall be lawful for the Board, by 
order, to withdraw from the Parish Council of 
such parish the administration of the Poor Law 
therein, and the whole powers and duties of the 
Parish Council, or any committee thereof, 
touching the relief of the poor; and the same 
shall thereupon be vested in and exercised and 
discharged by such and so many paid officers as 
the Board may think fit to appoint to carry the 
same into execution ; and the Board may from 
time to time recall such appointments, and 
define and direct the execution of the duties of 
such officers, and the amount and nature of the 
security, if any, to be given by them or any of 
them, and fix and regulate the amount of 
salaries payable to such officers respectively, 
and the time and mode of payment thereof; 
and such salaries shall be chargeable on and 
payable out of the poor rate of such parish ; 
provided that unless the Board 1 sooner re- 
voke the No Pe mee of such paid officers, 
they shall hold their offices for the term of one 
year from the date of their appointment, and 
thenceforth till the time of the next election of 
a Parish Council for the said parish, and: no 


longer.” 
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*Mr. Speaker, in giving his ruling, 
said the first Amendment was scarcely in 
Order, as the question of Poor Law relief 
was subject to a distinct Statute, and he 
thought that, under a Bill for the consti- 
tution of a Local Government Board in 
Scotland, it was not competent—certainly 
not without an Instruction, and he 
doubted if it would be even with 
an Instruction—to amend the general 
Poor Law of the land. Also, the first 
of the two Amendments in the name 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
dealing with the Law of Settlement 
should be treated as a distinet measure of 
settlement. 

*Sir C. J. PEARSON then moved the 
following New Clause :— 

(Saving ecclesiastical arrangements.) 

“Nothing in this Act, nor anything done in 

pursuance of this Act, shall alter any right to 
or affecting teinds or any ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments or jurisdictions.” 
This clause, he said, was taken al- 
most word for word from the Loca 
Government Act of 1889, sad was to 
act as a saving clause in regard to the 
elaborate provisions with respect to 
boundaries. He had placed it on the 
Paper in consequence of some Amend- 
ments put down by the Secretary for 
Scotland on Clause 47. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN §$said, the 
Government were quite prepared to 
admit the importance of the view put 
forward by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but he was advised that the 
Government would fulfil the object 
aimed at in the Amendment by an 
Amendment further on in the Paper. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought the discussion of this question 
might very well be deferred until they 
reached Clause 47. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston) moved the following 
new clause :— 

(Application of Act to certain parishes.) 


“This Act shall apply to the parishes speci- 
fied in the Fifth Schedule annexed to this Act, 
subject to the modifications and alterations 
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following—(that is to say)—(1) In the year 
1898, and in every third year thereafter, simul- 
taneously with the preparation of the Muni- 
cipal Registrar in a burgh within which any 
such parish is wholly or partly situated, the 
assessor charged with the preparation thereof 
shall prepare, and shall arrange in the parish 
wards fixed by or under the provisions of this 
Act, a separate list of the persons qualified to be 
parish electors within a burghal parish or 
within the burghal part of a parish; and the 
whole enactments of this or any other Act 
relative to the registration of burgh electors or 
parish electors, including the provisions re- 
lating to officers and dates, and to numbering 
and placing distinctive marks on the Register 
or list, shall with the necessary alterations of 
notices and other forms and other necessary 
variations, extend and apply to the preparation 
of the said list ; and it shall be lawful to object 
to the insertion or omission of the name of any 
person in the part of said list applicable toa 
parish ward as nearly as may be in the same 
manner, and subject to the same _provi- 
sions as to appeal and otherwise, as in the 
case of any entry in or omission from 
any Municipal Register or list. (2) The nomi- 
nation of Parish Councillors in such parishes 
shall take place on the second Tuesday, and the 
election of such Councillors on the third Tues- 
day of November in the year 1898, and in 
every third year thereafter. (3) The expendi- 
ture incurred in the preparation of the said 
separate list of parish electors, in so far as re- 
lating to any such parish, and the expenditure 
incurred in the election of Parish Councillors 
for such parish, shall be a charge upon the poor 
rate levied therein.” 


The hon. Member, in supporting the 
Amendment, said that as they were 
thoroughly satisfied with the provision 
for the first election they might wait for 
further legislation, as the second election 
could not take place for three years. But 
if the provision was a good one, they had 
better get it in now than depend upon the 
uncertainty of the future. This proposal, 
he would point out, only affected Glas- 
gow. There was no other interest that 
could possibly be touched. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he re- 
cognised to the full the difficulties which 
Glasgow had put forward frequently and 
with very great ability in different 
shapes. The two points mentioned by 
his hon. Friend were, first, that’ it was 
important to Glasgow to have a separate 
list for municipal purposes and Parish 
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Council parposes; and, in the second 
place, a separate election for municipal 
and for Parish Council purposes. Both 
those were got by the provisional clause 
as it stood at the end of the Bill. But 
that was not all. He was most anxious, 
if possible, not to have any exceptional 
legislation in this Bill. His hon. Friend 
the Member for St. Rollox, in a carefully 
drawn Amendment, brought the question 
forward in Committee, and was willing 
to introduce into the clause an Amend- 
ment to the effect that it should only be 
for the space of three years. As the Bill 
stood there was a provisional clause, and 
during a period of three and a-half years 
no alteration would be required. He 
did not wish to go deeper into the case 
now, but he believed that if such a 
change were required it would be re- 
quired not only for Glasgow, but for 
other parts of the country likewise. 
Therefore, he thought they had better 
wait until then. He therefore thought 
the House would do well to affirm the 
decision of the Committee. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman would not accept this 
course, which had been so strongly 
desired by responsible persons in Glas- 
gow. His right hon. Friend said he did 
not like exceptional legislation, but when 
there was diversity of circumstances they 
must have diversity of legislation. It 
was perfectly true that the scheme of the 
Bill fitted perfectly well the great 
majority of the parishes ; but when the 
representatives of the greatest city of 
Scotland came to them and said that it 
was absolutely impossible to carry forward 
the elections by the scheme of the Bill, 
he thought that a very serious represen- 
tation indeed. Those authorities said 
they were satisfied with the arrangement 
for the first election, but it was not credit- 
able statesmanship to pass a scheme 
applicable for the first election, but 
avowedly and admittedly, on the 
authority of the Minister in charge of 
the Bill, impossible to work in Glasgow 
in the future. A very satisfactory scheme 
had been embodied in the Amendments 
put forward by the Member for St. 
Rollox (Sir J. Carmichael), and he would 
regret very much if the House did not 


accept the proposal. 
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Sir J. CARMICHAEL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) thought there had been a little 
misunderstanding in regard to what had 
been proposed by the Secretary for Scot- 
land in respect of the clause which he 
Gir J. Carmichael) took charge of in 

ommittee. There were two Amend- 
ments moved to that clause by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. The first was accepted 
by the authorities in Glasgow, and was 
embodied in the clause; but the second 
Amendment, making it a purely tem- 
porary provision, remained in the name of 
the Secretary for Scotland, and was never 
accepted by himself (Sir J. Carmichael) 
or the authorities in Glasgow. They 
were, of course, very glad that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland had met them as far as 
he had done, and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had done all he could to 
meet the views of the Glasgow authori- 
ties ; but the practical difficulties appeared 
to be almost insurmountable after the first 
elections were over. However, he under- 
stood from his right hon. Friend that he 
looked forward, between now and the 
year 1898, to opportunities for re- 
arranging that machinery ; and therefore, 
as it would be a very formidable task to 
re-arrange it now and to insert fresh 
Schedules and exceptional legislation, and 
as the Schedule would have to include 
other towns and places which had not 
yet been consulted, he thought they 
might do wisely to be content with the 
assurance of the Secretary for Scotland 
that this should not be considered a 
settled matter, but would be reconsidered 
before 1898. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, that what the Secretary for 
Scotland had said, although conciliatory 
in tone, was extraordinary in substance. 
He agreed in the objects and saw no 
objection to the clause itself, beyond the 
fact that it was a clause which applied 
to one part of the country and not to 
other parts of the country which did not 
happen to require it. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said that, although heacknow- 
ledged the danger that this clause was 
intended to deal with, nevertheless there 
would be ample opportunity in the next 
three years to do anything that might 
require to be done. That argument 
seemed rather an unfortunate one. They 
might depend upon it that there would be 
other defects found in this Bill which 
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were not now foreseen, and which Parlia- 
ment might have hereafter to deal with. 
But when a defect was actually seen, and 
nobody had any objection to the remedy 
proposed, it was in accordance with 
ordinary business and practice that they 
should take this opportunity of amending 
the Bill, and not throw the burden on 
their successors, who might have some- 
thing else to do than to rehandle this 
question. However, if the Government 
wished to persist in that view of bring- 
ing in supplementary Bills next Session, 
they could not prevent them taking that 
course. If his hon. Friend desired to take 
the opinion of the House, he would 
assuredly divide with him in the Lobby, 
for it appeared to him that his hon, 
Friend had made out a good case—one 
which no one had attempted to answer— 
and the House ought not to go through 
the comedy of passing a Bill the defects 
of which they already saw without 
amending it. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman must surely 
have uttered his last senteuces under 
some strange mistake. The Government 
did not admit that there was any error re- 
quiring correction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Oh, surely 
yes. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: No; cer- 
tainly not. There was a general rule 
provided in this Bill for the method of 
election. That was satisfactory for the 
first election in Glasgow. But there 
were two points which, as he understood, 
were proposed to be raised under the new 
clause which had been moved. One 
arose from the supposed difficulty of 
making conterminous the parish wards 
and the municipal wards, and the other 
the difficulty of polling the two sets 
of electors on the same day. These 
were two separate and distinct things. 
As regarded the first, there was ample 
provision in the Bill for making the 
wards conterminous in Glasgow as well as 
inother places. The Government thought 
that before this difficulty could arise, 
the clauses that came under notice 
later, if properly worked, would solve 
difficulty number one ; and as to difficulty 
number two, that was applicable to the 
whole country. In Edinburgh they were 
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not unacquainted with this state of things. 
They had had experience of it for a long 
time, when the Municipal and Road Trust 
elections were held on the same day, and 
no difficulty was found in conducting 
them simultaneously. If Glasgow had a 
large population, it had also large 
staffs and large funds, and if additional 
clerks or polling rooms were required, 
these could easily be supplied. The 
Government thought that the general 
provisions of this Bill were appropriate 
to Glasgow as well as to the rest of 
the country, and he understood that 
what his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for Scotland meant was that if ex- 
perience showed that the view of the 
Government was wrong, and if a case for 
special treatment could be made out, it 
would be considered. Certainly, the 
Government did not think that there was 
any defect whatever in the Bill, and they 
did not expect any further legislation 
would be requisite. 


Local Government 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) had 
the following Amendment on the Paper 
to Clause 3 :— 


Page 1, line 25, at end, add,— 

“ Provided also, that :the said Board shall 
have power to make Rules regulating, restrict- 
ing, or affecting the deportation of paupers 
from Scotland to Ireland, which Rules chal be 
of the same effect as if they were enacted in 
this Act.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Healy) was in the House 
when I stated that any Amendment alter- 
ing the Poor Law and the Law of Settle- 
ment would be out of Order. I gather 
that the hon. Member sproposes to give 
the Board the power to make Rules 
regulating, restricting, or affecting the 
deportation of paupers. If among these 
powers there is the power of shortening 
the period of settlement, that, I think, 
would be clearly out of Order, inasmuch 
as it would affect the general Law of 
Settlement ina Bill not specially. devoted 
to the alteration of the Poor Law. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: With your per- 
mission, I would vary the Amendment, 
and move simply to transfer the exercise 
of these powers from the Sheriffs, who, 
as I understand, now exercise that power, 
to the Local Government Board. 1 would 
move, after the word “ Act,” to insert 
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“and all powers now vested in Sheriffs relating 
to the deportation or removal of destitute poor 
from Scotland.” 


The effect will be to leave the powers as 
they are, but change the authority which 
is to exercise them. I submit with con- 
fidence to the Government that this is a 
matter which requires some alteration 
and amendment of the law. For many 
years persons who had not been born in 
Scotland, but who have given their entire 
labour and lives to work in that country, 
have been sometimes, under circumstances 
of great hardship, deported from Scotland 
to the country of their nativity, simply 
because—— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise to a 
point of Order. I understand that you, 
Sir, have ruled vut of Order the clause 
of my hon. and learned Friend near me, 
the effect of which was not in any way 
to alter the Poor Law of Scotland, 
though it was directed to give some 
power of review of the acts of the 
authority administering the Poor Law. 
It appears to me, if the hon. Member is 
now moving his clause, that it comes 
under the ruling you have just given, and 
is really on all fours with the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It comes very near, 
but I do not think it is exactly the 
same, because, as the right hon, Gentle- 
man has observed, the form of the 
Amendment on the Paper gave power of 
review. As I understand the altered 
Amendment, it refers to the power which 
administers the law, and which may not 
properly or impartially exercise that 
power. The hon. Member therefore 
proposes to transfer bodily the powers 
now exercised by the Sheriff to this new 
Board, without in any way altering the 
Law of Settlement or any rule of the 
existing pauper law. 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Might I 
point out, Sir, that there are two 
separate and distinct statutes affected by 
this Amendment—the Poor Law Act of 
1845, upon which the Law of Settlement 
depends, and the Act of 1862, which 
regulates the exercise of the powers of 
deportation, but the powers of deportation 
were given in consequence of the law 
as to settlement. Accordingly this 
Amendment, in our judgment, would touch 
that law distinctly, and would, in effect, 
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the enactments of the two separate 
Statutes of 1845 and 1862. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: If I may interrupt, 
is the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
not referring to the Amendment on the 
Paper ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: No; I was 
taking the limited Amendment. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Let me read 
the words again— 

“And all powers now vested in Sheriffs 
relating to the deportation or removal of desti- 
tute poor from Scotland.” 

It simply vests the existing powers in a 
different body. 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The Amend- 
ment proposed to transfer from judicial 
officers'to the Board the administration 
of a department of the Poor Law. Under 
the Act of 1845 and the Act of 1862, of 
course, what lies at the foundation of 
deportation is the law by which, if a 
person has never acquired a settlement in 
Scotland, or has lost that settlement, he 
is sent to the country where he has a 
settlement. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: On the ques- 
tion of Order 


Mr. SPEAKER: That is not on the 
question of Order. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I am quite 
content to leave it to the Speaker. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I quite understand 
that if any alteration of the Law of 
Settlement is implied in this transfer 
from the Sheriff to this new Board it 
would then be out of Order, but a mere 
transfer of existing powers without any 
power to alter the Law of Settlement 
would, I think, be perfectly consistent 
with order. Under the circumstances, I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
may proceed. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY was extremely 
obliged to the Speaker for the ruling he 
had given. What he now proposed was, 
he admitted, less satisfactory than the 
Amendment in its original form. The 
new Local Government Board would be 
presided over by a responsible Minister, 
and therefore it might te assumed that it 
would not allow the transfer to Ireland 
of paupers who had been in Scotland 
30, 40, or 50 years, and who had given 
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give the power to the new Board to repeal | all the labour of their lives to that 


country, and that it would not exercise 
its powers in the same harsh way as 
Sheriffs had exercised them. As the 
Lord Advocate had said, Sheriffs had 
supposed that they were exercising a 
purely judicial discretion. He hoped if 
his Amendment were adopted that the 
LocalGovernment Board would temper the 


| very stringent judicial views the Sheriffs 


had taken, and would act with lenity and in 
something of the spirit of the times, 
Nobody knew better than the Secretary 
for Scotland the hardships of the exist- 
ing situation. At that very moment the 
Irish Office had a Bill to abolish the 
existing system of deportation, and 
nothing but the great stress upon the 
time of the House had prevented its in- 
troduction. He was somewhat surprised 
that the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. A. J. Balfour), no doubt 
simply actuated by a desire for Order, 
should yet seek to trip him up on a point 
of Order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Oh, no. All 
I desired was that both the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment and our 
Amendment should be treated alike, and 
that what was dove in the one case 
should be done in the other. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY was sorry if he 
had misinterpreted the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman when in Office always desired 
that the very great harshness of these 
Rules should be tempered in some way. 
As regards Ireland, they had never suc- 
ceeded in getting from Parliament a single 
concession in the way of local govern- 
ment, and could it be considered surprising 
that Irish Members should seize the only 
opportunity at their disposal to endeavour 
to secure some amelioration of the laws 
affecting their country? He trusted that 
the Government would, at any rate, 
accept the Amendment in principle, and 
allow it to be placed on the Statute 
Book. He would, therefore, move that 
among the powers devolving upon the 
new Local Government Board in Scotland 
should be 
“all powers now vested in Sheriffs relating to 
the deportation or removal of destitute poor 
from Scotland,” 

Amendment proposed to be made to the 
Bill, in page 1, line’ 19, after the word 
“ Act,” to insert the words n 
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* ana Poa gh aed an vested in. pony | which they would be compelled to refuse. 
relating € deportation or removal of desti-| He regarded this Amendment as little 
te Eee ee ee Ie eee | more than an abstract Resolution to the 
Question proposed, “‘ That those words effect that the relations between Ireland 
be there inserted.” ,and Scotland with regard to the main- 
tenunce of the poor ought to be altered, 
Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he must and he was willing to admit that they 
at once notice, as showing that in the should be reconsidered, but he was not 
opinion of the hon, and learned Geutle- | willing to introduce this Amendment into 
man this Amendment opened up a large the Bill, because he did not think that 
question, his statement that a Bill was | it would be of any service there, and he 
in preparation by the Irish Office for must own it would be rather inconsist- 
doing away with the transportation or | ent with his idea of the manner in which 
deportation of Irish paupers from Scot- this Bill, which had been so thoroughly 
land to Ireland, and that the ouly reason considered in Committee, should be treated 
why that Bill, with the large scope which by the Government when it came out of 
he had attributed to it, was not introduced Committee. 
this Session was the question of time. 
That certainly could not be said to be 
the case. This was a question which The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
concerned not Ireland alone, but Scotland 177.—(Division List, No. 214.) 
greatly, and most certainly a Bill of the 
sweeping terms described by the hon. *Cartain HOPE (Linlithgow) had the 
Member would not be, and could not following Amendment on the Paper :— 
have been, introduced without.the very Page 2, line 2, leave out from the first “ Scot 
fullest notice to Scotland beforehand, land” to end of Sub-section, and insert “and 
. Commissioners, in number not fewer than three 
and without the Boards and the com- nor more than five, of whom one shall be ap- 
munities concerned having full time to | pointed vice president and chairman of the 
diseuss it, and, if necessary, to make | Board in the absence of the president.” 
recommendations and remonstrauces| Mr. SPEAKER: I am not sure whe- 
about it. That the present system was ther or not this Amendment increases 
open to amendment nobody felt more the charge. But as I understand it, the 
than the Board of Supervision itself ; but | effect of the Amendment would be to add 
that the present obligation of Seotlaud to | to the paid element. If that is so it is 
support persons who were not born in | fatal to the Amendment. 
that country should be altered from the Mr. PARKER SMITH moved, on 
basis on which it stood at present was a bebalf of his hon. Friend the Member 
matter which would touch Scotland quite for Dumfries-shire, the omission of “three” 
as closely, he believed, as any matter and the insertion of “five” in page 2, 
which could well be brought before Par- line 3. The proposal of the Amendment 
liament, and it would have to be done | was, he said, to add two to the Board 
with very great care and ina manner to who might be unpaid, but who would be 
satisfy the sense of justice in Scotland as well acquainted with local government 
well as to remove the grievance in Ire- in its various forms. The definition of 
land. He owned he did not see that the | the sort of men was contained in another 
Amendment would very seriously alter; Amendment on the Paper in the name of 
the situation. He did not very well see | his hon. Friend—namely, that they should 
how the fact of the Board deciding the be persons versed in the administration 
mere detail whether a particular person | of local government in Town Councils, 
ought under the law to be supported in| County Councils, Parochial Boards, or 
Scotland or deported from Scotland Parish Councils. He thought it would 
would alter the principle on which the | be a great loss if such men were not 
law was carried out. Though he would | added. 
not raise any question of Order, he felt; Mr. SPEAKER: It is not clear whe- 
that if they admitted this Amendment | ther the Amendment proposes to add 
they would be having Amendments from | paid members. I gather from the hon. 
other quarters with regard to the admin- | Member’s speech that the members to be 
istration of the Poor Law of a nature | added are not paid members. If they 


Question put. 
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are to be paid, the Amendment would be 
out of Order. But as the Amendment 
stands there is nothing to show whether 
these members are to be paid. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he could 
not make it clear by a numeral whether 
the members would be paid or unpaid. 
He thought he might say, however, that 
an Amendment which would follow would 
propose to add two members who might 
be unpaid. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I think it is impos- 
sible to accept the Amendment with the 
intention of the hon. Gentleman unex- 
pressed. The hon. Gentleman may like 
to say “three paid and two unpaid.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, that if 
necessary he would say “three paid.” 
But the point could be put right by an 
Amendment on Sub-section 2, pointing 
out that only certain of the appointed 
members should be paid, and by words 
providing that the additional two who 
were members should be unpaid. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
3, to leave out the word “three,” and | 
insert the word “five."—(Mr. Parker 
Smith.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MAXWELL said, he thanked his 
hon. Friend for bringing forward this 
Amendment. His object was to add non- 
official members to the members of the 
Board as they stood at present. The 
subject was discussed at considerable 
length in the Committee upstairs, and he 
did not wish to take up the time of the 
House for long in referring to it. The 
question, however, was one of consi- 
derable importance. The Secretary for 
Scotland more than once referred to the 
Irish Local Government Board. One 
heard a reference of that kind to Dublin | 
Castle with some suspicion, and he did 
not think that the circumstances of Scot- 
land were exactly analogous, seeing that 
they had in Scotland a system of local 
government which did not exist in Ireland. 
They had heard references to the Local 
Government Board in England. There 
was a very marked difference between the 
circumstances of Scotland and England ; 
because, in the case of Scotland, the 
Secretary for Scotland was unable to be 
present for the greater part of the year to 


Mr. Speaker 
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take a constant part in the matters which 
were brought before the Local Govern- 
ment Board. As the matter stood, the 
Board as constituted really divided itself 
into two parts—one part of which would 
be constantly in Edinburgh, and another 
portion of which would be for the great 
part of the year located in London. What 
he desired was that there should be added 
to the three officials who were constantly 
at work in the affairs of the Board two 
members of a representative character. 
He did not mean that they should 
undergo any form of election by anybody 
in Scotland, but he meant that just as 
the advocate represented the legal 
element, and the medical officer repre- 
sented the medical element, so this other 
element should represent the Local 
Authorities. That was, they would be 
chosen from men who had spent a great 
part of their time in conducting Poor 
Law administration, or taking part in 
county or burgh affairs. He thought that 
in that way they would get a Board 
which would command greater confidence, 
and to which the Secretary fur Scotland 
would be able to look for better advice 
than from a Board constituted entirely of 
salaried officials. In the Board of Super- 
vision, the Lunacy Board, and the 
Fishery Board, there was an element of 
this kind. ‘These Boards were not solely 
composed of official and salaried mem- 
bers, and he thought it was highly desir- 
able that there should be such an element 
on the new Local Government Board. 
He did not think that by introducing two 
members of the description he proposed 
they would in any way interfere with the 
responsibility of the Secretary for Scot- 
land to Parliament for the management 
of local affairs, because an Amendment 
was introduced into the Bill which made 
it quite clear that the new Local Board 
was to conform to any Orders issued by 
the Seeretary for Scotland. The nomi- 
nated members of that Board would know 
that they were there as the advisers to 
the Secretary for Scotland, and he be- 
lieved it would strengthen the right hon. 
Gentleman’s hands in carrying on the 
affairs of the Board when he knew he 
had men of practical experience to consult 
and appeal to in matters of difficulty. 
Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he was 
glad to learn that the hon. Member was 
not going to oppose a medical officer 
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being on the Board. He hoped hon. | 
Members who originally voted against 
the medical officer would not be offended 
when hé said that if this was not the 
most widely popular proposal in the Bill, 
it was the most intensely popular in 
certain circles, and had given very great | 
satisfaction to the medical profession not 
only in Scotland, but all over the country. 
He was afraid he must, for reasons he 
had given in the House on the Second 
Reading, oppose the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. The main object of the 
first part of the Bill was to alter the ad- 
ministrative relations éf the Board of 
Supervision to Parliament and the 
Ministry. What the Bill intended to do 
was to create a Board which should be 
responsible to Parliament, and which 
should be composed of men who were 
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bound to give either the whole of their 
time as in the case of two of the members, 
or all the time that was wanted, as in the | 
case of the Sheriff, to public duties. His 
hon. Friend said that the Secretary for | 
Scotland would have useful advisers in | 
these two unpaid gentlemen from outside. 
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Board that were now proposed in the 
Bill were all in the directiou of weaken- 
ing the Board, and making it a less useful 
Board than it would have been even if 
left as it was. The Secretary for Scot- 
land expressed great pleasure at the 
delight he had given to the medical pro- 
fession by placing a medical officer on the 
Board. He had no objection to a medical 
man being put on the Board if he was 
suited for the work he had to perform. 
But he objected to a medical man being 
selected as a medical man instead of being 
selected purely for his knowledge of the 
administrative work which the Board 
would have to carry out. He looked 
upon the new Board not only as a weak 
Board, but as one which would be 
entirely dominated from London ; and he 
did not think those hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who advocated Home Rule for 
Scotland would deny that a London- 
dominated Board to manage the affairs 
fA Scotland would be the most unpopular 
Board with the people of that country. 
The proposal of his hon. Friend to add 
two members to the Board who had 


But the Secretary for Scotland wanted | practical experience in the administration 
to nave advisers who should also be ad- | of local affairs would strengthen the 
miuistrators, and his experience was that | Board in the directionin which he wished 
they could not have able continuous ad-| to see it strengthened. He hoped the 
ministrators unless they were salaried, Government might even yet be induced to 





and unless they were bound to give their | 
whole time. His experience was that 
unpaid members attended occasionally 
and fitfully, and they did not follow out | 
the proceedings of the Department in the | 
manner that was done by those who were 
bound to give their whole time. They | 
had had enough of this system on the | 
Board of Supervision, mn he believed | 
the people of Scotland really wished to | 
see it altered. He therefore could not | 
accept the Amendment. 
*Captain HOPE (Linlithgow) said, he | 
was quite unable to follow the difficulty 
of the Secretary for Scotland in accept- | 
ing the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
opposite. If he could have had an op- | 
portunity of moving an Amendment of | 
his own, it would have been to very con- 
siderably alter the constitution of the 
Board by making it a strong and an in- 
fluential Board, such as would command 
the respect of the Local Bodies in Scot- 
land to a greater extent than the Board 
of Supervision did at present. It appeared 
to him that the omissions from the existing 
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see that the proposal of his hon. Friend 
an improvement of their 
_ scheme. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
thought this was perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the Bill. It was proposed 
to replace the Board of Supervision by 
a new Local Government Board. The 
| Board of Supervision had done its 
work remarkably well in the past, and he 
only hoped the new Board would do its 
| work as well. He did not think the 
composition of the new Board was such 
as to give entire confidence to the people 
of Scotland. There was nobody on that 
| Board who had a thorough acquaintance 
with local government in Scotland. The 
professional element was absolutely pre- 
dominant on the Board, which he thought 
was a very unfortunate arrangement, and 
not likely to lead to the benefit of the 
public. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
U 
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Adjournment. 


(No. 243.) | 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for resuming Further Proceed- | 
ings on consideration, as amended, read. | 


CoLonet HUGHES said, he preferred | 
rather than lose the Bill to accept the | 
Amendment which the opponents desired 
to putin. He assented to the Amend- | 
ment of the hon. Member for Peckham | 
(Mr. Banbury). He (Colonel Hughes) 
had spoken on the matter to the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board and other 
Members on the other side of the House, 
who agreed that it was better to take the 
Bill in an amended form than abandon 


it altogether. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
25, after the words “to be served,” to 
“leaye out to end of sub section, and in- 
sert— 

“No Order so made shall be of any validity | 
unless the same has been confirmed by Act of | 
Parliament ; and it shall be lawful for the 
Local Government Board, as soon as conve- 
niently may be, to obtain such confirmation ; 
and the Act confirming such Order shall be 
deemed to be a Public General Act of Parlia- 
ment.’”—(CVr. Banbury.) 


Mr. ASQUITH said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Order be discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn.”—( Colonel Hughes.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL [Lords ].—(No. 307.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


NAUTICAL ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No, 312.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 317.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
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Adjournment. 


LAND) ACT (1879) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 339.) 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1. 

Committee report Progress ; 
again To-morrow. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (CONTINUA- 

TION SCHOOLS) BILL.—(No. 293.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 

PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Tenth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


to sit 


ELECTIONS (SECOND BALLOT AND RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS EXPENSES) BILL. 
On the Motion of Mr. Holland, Bill provid- 

ing for a Second Ballot in cases where no can- 

didate has received a majority of the recorded 
votes, and for the payment of Seda Officers’ 

Expenses out of the rates, ordered to be brought 

in by Mr. Holland, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir James 

Kitson, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 352.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


EQuALISATION OF RaTEs BILL. 

Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE said, it 
might be for the convenience of the 
House if he stated that the Report stage 
of the Equalisation of Rates Bill would 
be taken on Friday instead of Monday. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he was afraid 
that the change would be inconvenient to 
many Members who had left the House 
on the understanding that the Bill would 
be taken on Monday. There would, be- 
sides, be no time to consider clauses and 
Amendments which had not yet been 
circulated. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped to see the clauses and Amendments 
iu the hands of hon. Members to-morrow 
evening. 

In answer to Mr, Tomirnson, 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. T. 
E. Exxis, Merionethshire) said, it would 
be decided to-morrow whether the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill would be 
taken before or after the Report stage of 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill. 

Motion agreed to, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 9th August 1894. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


———- 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 


SIONAL OKDER (No. 7) (RIVER 
LEE, &c.) BILL (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
THe PRESIDENT or tue 
BOARD or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, 


Aberdeen, 8.) said, he had to move the 
Amendments standing in his name. 
They were the result of a very careful 
examination which had been given to the 
subject by representatives of the con- 
flicting interests concerned, whaon Tues- 
day last met at the Board of Trade. 
The Joint Committee of the two Houses 
of Parliament to whom the Bill was re- 
ferred did not accept the proposals of 
the Board of Trade, and inserted a table 
of tolls that continued the toll-taking 
powers possessed by the Navigation. 
After a great deal of discussion between 
the representatives of the opposing 
interests, a compromise, embodied in the 
Amendments on the Paper, was arrived 
at. This compromise represented, he 
thought, the best that could be done 
under the circumstances ; and as the assent 
of all parties had been obtained, he 
trusted the Amendmeuts might be ac- 
cepted by the House without further 
question. 


Amendments proposed, 
Page 14, after line 5, insert— 
(Fraction of a mile.) 

“(ii) For a fraction of the first mile the 
trustees may charge as for a mile, and for a 
fraction of a mile after the first mile the trustees 
may charge according to the number of quarters 
of a mile in that fraction, and a fraction of a 
guarter of a mile may be charged foras a quarter 
of a mile.” 

Page 14, line 6, leave out “(ii.),” and insert 
“ (iii.).” 

Page 14, line 11, leave out “ (iii.),” and insert 
a (iv.).” 

Page 14, leave out Table A, Part 1, and 
insert— 
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TABLE A. 
Part 1.—Maximum Tolls and Wharfage 
Charges. 

Scale 1.—Applicable to Merchandise con; 
veyed on any part of the River Weaver (includ 
ing the Weston Canal), except merchandis¢ 
conveyed on the Weston Canal and not passing 
to or from the River Weaver. 
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The maximum toll for white salt shall be ten 
pence, and for rock salt five pence, per ton for 
the whole or any part of the distance on the 
canal, and the maximum wharfage charges for 
salt shall be one penny halfpenny per ton. 

Page 15, leave out the whole of the page, and 
insert,— 

Scale 2.—Applicable to Merchandise conveyed 
on the Weston Canal and not passing to or from 
the River Weaver. . 
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Provided that notwithstanding anything in 
Scale 1, the maximum toll for chertstone, clay 
(china, blue, black, and ball), china, stone, 
flints, and felspar, to be used as potters’ raw 
materials, shall in no case exceed eight pence 
per ton. 


Provided that notwithstanding anything in 
Scale 2, the maximum toll for brick, cinders, 
sandstone, and other stone or lime conveyed on 
the Weston Canal, and not passing to or from 
the River Weaver, shall not exceed one half- 
penny per ton, nor that for coal so conveyed 
one penny per ton. 

Provided also that, notwithstanding anything 
in Table A, the tolls and charges payable on 
any merchandise conveyed in a boat between 
the works of the same owner on the canal, and 
not passing through a lock, shall not exceed for 
the whole distance five pence per ton in tke 
case of rock salt, and sixpence per ton in the 
case of all other merchandise. 

Provided also that, notwithstanding any- 
thing in this Schedule, no tolls and charges 
shall be payable in respect of any empty bags, 
barrels, or cases conveyed in a boat on the canal 
for the purpose of being filled at the works of 
any trader or bye-trader with merchandise on 
which tolls are subsequently paid.” — (Mr. 
Bryce.) 


Amendments agreed to. 
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*Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he had to move the following 
Proviso :— 

“ Provided always, that the tolls from time to 

time actually charged shall not exceed such 
amount as may, in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade, be sufficient to provide for the reason- 
able expenses of adequately maintaining the 
navigation in the interests of the traders 
thereon.” 
He did not intend to press the Amend- 
ment provided he could get from the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade an ex- 
pression of sympathy with its object. As 
the House was aware, the land in the 
valley of the Weaver was subject to sub- 
sidences, and the small property owners 
had suffered great hardships. The trade 
of the Valley had been taxed to an 
enormous extent for the benefit of the 
County of Chester, the county having, in 
fact, received from the surplus funds of 
the Navigation no less than £1,000,000. 
Appeal after appeal had been made to 
the trustees for some compensation to the 
small property owners, but those appeals 
had always been met with a very decided 
refusal. He now asked that when the 
Weaver Trustees came to Parliament 
next year, as they. were bound to 
co under an Instruction of the House of 
Commons embodied in an Act of last 
year, the President of the Board of Trade 
would take into his full consideration the 
various Reports that had been made by 
his Department on the constitution and 
management of the Weaver Navigation. 
The first Report, he found, was issued 
in 1872, and signed by Sir Thomas 
Farrer. The Board of Trade informed 
Parliament at that time that the consti- 
tution of the trustees was very peculiar ; 
that their Acts left them at liberty 
either to expend their surplus income on 
new works or not; that they were not 
bound to have a surplus, but that if they 
had a surplus it must go to the County 
of Chester; that the Trust had been 
from the beginning a Public Trust ; and 
that the tax was one of the same cha- 
racter as local charges on shipping, which 
had in so many cases been condemned by 
Parliament. The last sentence of the 
Report was as follows :-— 

“ Under these circumstances it seems to de- 
serve consideration whether the practice pur- 
sued by Parliament in similar cases should not 
be pursued in this case, and whether an endea- 
vour should not be made to effect some arrange- 
ment by which, without too hastily depriving 
Cheshire of an income which it has so long en- 
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joyed, the trade may ultimately be freed from 
this anomalous and ever-increasing burden.” 
He thought that if an arrangement 
earrying out this suggestion were made 
next Session it could not be said that 
Cheshire had been too hastily deprived 
of its income. The House might know 
that in 1866 a cattle plague rate was 
imposed on Cheshire. The Cheshire 
landowners of that date asked that this 
rate should be made a national one, but 
Parliament decided that inasmuch as 
Cheshire was in receipt of the surplus 
funds of the Weaver Navigation, 
Cheshire should pay the rate itself. The 
subsiding district of Cheshire had been 
payiug this rate in common with the rest 
of the county, and in additien this tax 
had been got out of the very bowels of 
this unfortunate district. The cattle 
plague rate came to an end in 1896, and 
it seemed to him that if the surplus funds 
of the Weaver Navigation, under autho- 
rity and command of Parliament, were 
thereupon used for the benefit of the 
trade, and not for the benefit of the 
county, no ratepayer in Cheshire would 
feel the burden of any result from the 
change. Parliament would therefore, to 
his mind, have an additional reason for 
the action which he hoped would be 
taken, and he begged that at anv rate the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
give him a sympathetic answer. He 
moved the Proviso. 


Amendment proposed, in page 49, 
line 23, at the end of the Schedule, to 
add the words— 

* Provided always, that the tolls from time 
to time actually charged shall not exceed such 
amount as may, in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade, be sufficient to provide for the reason- 
able expenses of adequately maintaining the 
navigation in the interests of the traders there- 
on.” — (Mr. Brunner.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. TOLLEMACHE (Cheshire, 
Eddisbury) said, he opposed the Amend- 
ment not only as a trustee of the River 
Weaver, but as representing all the dif- 
ferent parties who assembled at the 
Conference at the Board of Trade on 
Tuesday last, and who entered into what 
he understood was an honourable com- 
promise, which should be faithfully main- 
tained. There were a number of conflict- 


ing interests represented there, including 
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the Weaver Trustees, traders on the 
river, the County Council, and the Board 
of Trade. They had a very exhaustive 
diseussion, and certain suggestions made 
by the Permanent Secretary of the Board 
of Trade were accepted by everyone who 
was present, including the hon. Member 
(Mr. Brunner). The hon. Member in 
moving the Amendment did not speak 
for the traders of the districts, who were 
perfectiy in accord with him and others 
in saying that the arrangement come to 
in an honourable and amicable way on 
Tuesday ought not to be upset at 
the present moment. He had a 
letter from the President of the Salt 
Union authorising him to say that he 
was no party to this attempt to upset 
that arrangement. As to the extracts 
which the hon. Gentleman had read, and 
the well-known animus which he bore 
towards the Trustees of the River 
Weaver, he might say that this was not 
an occasion when any notice should be 
taken of this matter. The whole qnes- 
tion would come up next year of-the re- 
construction of the Trust, and it would 
then be perfectly competent for the hon. 
Member to move any Amendment he 
thought fit. He understood that the 
hon. Member, if he could get a sympa- 
thetic answer from the President of the 
Board of Trade, would not press his 
Amendment to a Division. But if the 
hon. Member got an unsympathetic 
auswer, and if he were assured of a 
majority in the House, he wondered if the 
hon. Member would then press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRUNNER: I certainly should 
not. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE thought that in 
that case they had been brought there 
under somewhat false pretences. The hon. 
Gentleman had appealed for a sympa- 
thetic answer. He would also make an 
appeal to the President of the Board of 
Trade, and would urge upon him that the 
friendly arrangement come to at his De- 
partment was quite sufficient for all 
practical purposes. The hov. Member 
sought to prejudice the position of one of 
the parties to this discussion by getting 
some answer from the President of the 
Board of Trade which might be used 
against them when the whole question 
came on for discussion. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider this 
point: that the whole knotty question was 
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to be considered next year, and it would 
be rather inexpedient to put one of the 
parties in an unfavourable position by any 
statement which he was asked to make. 


Mr. BRYCE thought there was some 
little misunderstanding between the 
parties in regard to this matter. The 
parties concerned met at the Board of 
Trade Office on Tuesday, and after a full 
discussion, which lasted for three hours, 
entered into a compromise which was 
embodied in his Amendments. It was 
part of that compromise that the question 
now raised should not be raised. [Mr. 
Brunner : No, no.] He was sure his 
hon. Friend, who was as anxious to abide 
by an honourable arrangementas auy Mem- 
ber of the House could possibly be, would 
not seek to elicit any statement from him 
(Mr. Bryce) if he thought it was incon- 
sistent with that arrangement, but the 
view of the Board of Trade officials who 
took part in the conference was that all 
that should take place in the House was 
to be embodied in the Amendments he 
had moved, and that he should express 
no opinion on the question raised by his 
hon. Friend, which was no doubt a ques- 
tion of considerable gravity and import- 
auce. Under these circumstances, he was 
not able to give his hon. Friend either a 
sympathetic or an unsympathetic answer. 
He could not enter into the points which 
he had raised, and which were very fit 
for discussion in the House or in the 
Committee to whom the Bill to be brought 
in next year would be referred. All he 
could say was that when the Bill 
was introduced next year it would pro- 
bably be the duty of the Board of Trade 
—it would certainly be in accordance 
with the usual practice—to report on the 
Bill as regarded the application of the 
dues and tolls received by the Weaver 
Navigation, and the surplus of which 
now went to the county. And although 
he could not undertake at this stage to 
say what the nature of that Report would 
be, he thought he might safely say that 
it would be the duty of the Board of 
Trade to include in it references to the 
Reports made in 1893 and 1872, The 
House would therefore, when the Bill 
came before it, be in possession of the 
views of the Board on Trade on the sub- 
ject. In these circumstances, he appealed 
to his hon. Friend uot to press his 
Amendment. 


Mr. Tollemache 
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Mr. BRUNNER, in asking leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, said the com- 
promise which was come to last Tuesday 
did not come in the first place from repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Trade, but 
from him, on behalf of his firm. He was 
very glad to hear from the hon. Member 
opposite and the President of the Board 
of Trade that the question would come 
up next year. That had not been clear 
to him before, and he was quite satisfied 
now that he knew the question of the 
destination of the surplus would 
come up. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE : What I said 
was that when the question comes up it 
will be open to the hon. Member to raise 
any point as to the distribution of the 
surplus. I am not to be understood as 
expressing any opinion on the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE WESTMEATH REGISTRY. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that it has been decided by the Lord 
Chief Baron, in a decision at the King’s 
County Assizes at Tullamore some years 
ago, that contracts for the printing of 
the Parliamentary Registries should be 
entered into at Presentment Sessions and 
precisely in the same way as other 
Grand Jury contracts; whether he is 
aware that the Clerk of the Peace of 
the County of Westmeath has ignored 
the law on this matter and taken tenders 
privately in his own office for the registry 
printing for Westmeath ; and whether in 
view of the complaints made in the 
County for Meath of a partizan printer 
tampering with the list of voters sent to 
him to be printed, he will direet the 
Clerk of the Peace for Westmeath to 
eomply with the law in future contracts 
for the printing of the Westmeath 
Registry ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Clerk of the Peace 
of Westmeath informs me he is, not 
aware of any such decision of the Lord 
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Chief Baron as is referred to in the first 
paragraph. At the Spring Assizes of 
1886 the Grand Jury passed a resolution 
to the effect that the printing of the 
Parliamentary Voters’ Lists should be 
advertised by the Clerk of the Peace, 
tenders called for, and the lowest tender 
accepted. In conformity with this 
resolution the Clerk of the Peace has 
since advertised for tenders in all the local 
newspapers of every shade ‘of politics, 
and has accepted the lowest tender, the 
result being that he has seldom had the 
same printer for two successive years. 
He has not taken tenders privately in his 
office for the printing for the county. 


Rifle Ranges for 


ST. EDWARD'S NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
ROMFORD. 


Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
his attention has been directed to the case 
of St. Edward’s National School, Rom- 
ford; whether, although in the year 
1891 the infant school was enlarged to 
double its former capacity and otherwise 
improved, in obedience to the request of 
the Education Department, further 
structural alterations in the schools are 
now insisted upon; whether it is in- 
tended to insist on the immediate execu- 
tion of these alterations in an existing 
school ; and whether it is further in- 
tended to insist on the extension of the 
playground, which is situate in a lane off 
the main road, and is surrounded on all 
sides but one by house property ? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): It is the case that the 
infants’ school here was enlarged in 1891. 
Her Majesty's Inspector had reported in 
the previous year that the noisiness and 
general inferiority of the premises of the 
whole school rendered satisfactory organi- 
sation difficult, and involved an excessive 
strain on the teachers. He again com- 
mented strongly on the unsatisfactory 
character of the premises for the older 
children, both boys and girls, in 1891, 
1892, and 1893 ; and the managers were 
warned by the Department last February 
that certain alterations must be carried 
out during this year, or the grant might 
be endangered. I do not find that any 
requirement whatever has been made as 
to the playground. 
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Six F. 8. POWELL: When does the 
year terminate ? 
Mr. ACLAND: I cannot say, but I 


will inquire. 


ULVERSTON NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether he intends 
to iusist on the immediate construction, at 
a time of severe depression of the local 
trade, of a new building for the infant 
school at the national school at Ulver- 
ston, Lancashire, where the school has 
obtained the highest grant for the last 
four years ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Her Majesty's In- 
spector reported last January that the 
hall used as an infants’ school was quite 
unsuited for its purpose, besides having 
no proper class-room or cloak-room, and 
added that the managers were quite pre - 
pared to acquiesce in its condemnation, 
The managers were informed that the 
annual grant to the infants’ school, after 
that due on 31st December next, would 
be conditional on satisfactory progress 
being made towards providing suitable 
premises, Plans have now been sub- 
mitted and approved for a new infants’ 
school, and the hon. Baronet will observe 
that the managers have still nearly a year 
and a-half before them in which to make 
satisfactory progress towards the building. 
I do not think that there is unreasonable 
pressure in this case. 


RIFLE RANGES FOR METROPOLITAN 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Coronet H. VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he can state how many 
ranges there are within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the Metropolis certificated for 
the compulsory class firing of the 30,000 
Volunteer troops in London; and if 
shooting at an uncertificated range is 
practically forbidden, as in the case of 
the Staines range, whereby the expendi- 
ture of £32,000 by patriotic individuals, 
with the encouragement of his pre- 
decessor, has been rendered useless and 
unremunerative ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR(Mr.CampBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): There are 14 ranges 
within a reasonable distance of the 
Metropolis used by London Volunteer 
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corps. Ranges are not certified for class- 
firing specially, but with reference to 
their safety for the purposes for which 
they are required. When a range is 
declared to be unsafe the use of it is 
practically forbidden. I have no know- 
ledge of the amount of the expenditure 
incurred by the private company to which 
the Staines Range belongs. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
Staines Range was established under the 
direct encouragement of his predecessor ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I believe the War Office would encourage 
almost any range being established, but 
that does not relieve us of any responsi- 
bility for what may happen hereafter. 


WORKMEN’S RAILWAY TICKETS. 
Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg | 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Board of Trade can 
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furnish, if asked for, a Return showing | 
the extent to which the practice of im- 
posing as a condition upon tickets, issued 
by Railway Companies at cheap rates to | 
workmen, the term that the Company 
shall be under no liability if the work- 
men travelling with such tickets are 
injured or killed on the journey by the 
negligence of the Railway Company, 
exists or has during the last year existed, 
or furnish any information to that effect or 
in regard to such practice ; and if he has 
made any inquiries upon that subject ? 

THE PRESIDENT or rut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): 
The Board of Trade some weeks ago 
communicated with some of the leading 
Railway Companies on this subject, and 
as soon as replies have been received 
from all of these Companies the corre- 
spondcnce shall be presented to Parlia- 
ment. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY SIGNALMEN. 


Mr. DODD : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade what has now 
been the result of the action of the 
Board of Trade in regard to the hours of 
labour at certain signal boxes complained 
of upon the London to Ipswich line of 
the Great Eastern Railway Company ; 
and whether the Board will beable before 
Parliament rises to present its Report 
upon the working of the recent Railway 
Servants (Hours of Labour) Act ? 





Mr, Campbell-Bannerman 
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Mr. BRYCE: The Railway Company 
have not further reduced the hours of the 
signalmen in question, and the Board of 
Trade have still under their consideration 
the expediency of taking proceedings 
against the Company before the Railway 
and Canal Commissioners. The Board 
are, however, investigating other com- 
plaints against this Company in regard 
to their signalmen, porters, ticket col- 
lectors, shunters, and platelayers on cer- 
tain sections of the line, and, as at present 
advised, the Board are of opinion that 
all these cases should finally be dealt 
with at the sume time. A year has only 
just elapsed since the Act came into force, 
but a Report is being prepared and will 
be presented as soon as possible. 


POSTAL CARD REFORM. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can arrange for the supply of 
postal cards to which halfpenny stamps 
may be affixed as desired by men of 
business with a large correspondence ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morzey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am glad to be able to state that 
I have made arrangements under 
which private cards with a half- 
penny stamp affixed will be accepted 
as postcards for inland postage. The 
necessary Regulation on the subject will 
be issued almost immediately. It is not 
intended that the Post Office should 
supply sech unstamped cards. 


VOLUNTEER CAPITATION GRANT. 

Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is prepared to recom- 
mend that the War Office Authorities 
should pay to Commanding Officers of 
Volunteer corps 25 per cent. of the 
Capitation Grant as soon as possible after 
the end of each financial year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. I have carefully inquired into 
the matter, and regret to say I find 
I cannot adopt the course suggested in 
the question. 


FLOODS NEAR LOUGH KEY. 
Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


whether he is aware that 600 acres of 
land are flooded in the neighbourhood of 
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Lough Key, owing to the high level at 
which the Knockvicar Lough is kept at 
the outlet of the lake into the Shannon ; 
whether this flooding could be prevented 
by constructing a regulating sluice at 
Knockvicar, as is in use on other portions 
of the Shannon and its tributaries ; and 
whether he will recommend that the 
Board of Works take steps to have such 
a sluice erected at Knockvicar Lough ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Further inquiry since my reply of the 
26th ultimo to my hon. Friend’s previous 
question has brought to light no report 
of flooding round Lough Key, and I am 
therefore unable to add to what I stated | 
in my previous answer. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 
Mr. TULLY : 


land whether the attention of the Con- 
gested Districts Board has been drawn to 
the letter published by Mr. George L. 
Tottenham, D.L., J.P., Glenade, County 


Leitrim, in the Trish "Times and Daily | 


Independent, of Tuesday last, in which he 
makes a number of charges against their 
administration of the funds under their 
control ; that on the exposed portion of 
the Atlantic coast, where tree planting 
experiments have been generally failures, 
a sum of £4,023 has been spent on 


290 acres of bog, at a cost of £14 per | 


acre, the estimate being £4 10s. per 


acre; that £6,533 was spent on local | 
inquiries and inspections, which Mr. | 
be done | 


Tottenham alleges could 
for £300 at the outside ; that £400 was 
granted for a co-operative creamery out- 

side the scheduled congested area ; and 
whether he will order an inquiry into Mr. 


Tottenham's charges, and state at the | 
same time the reason why the Congested | 
Districts Board, while making these ex- | 
penditures, neglected to extend their | 


operations to the congested districts in 
Roscommon, a county specially entitled 
to the benefit of the Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund, and to the congested dis- 
tricts of Leitrim, which county is specially 
entitled to the benefits of the Irish Re- 
productive Loan Fuad and the Sea Coast 
Fisheries Fund ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The letter referred 
to in my hon, Friend’s question will be 
brought before the Congested Districts 
Board at their next meeting. 


The Postmastership of {9 Avaust 1894} 


I beg to ask the Chief | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- , 
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these circumstances, it is not considered 
desirable at present to offer any criti- 
cisms on some of the statements in the 
letter. 


LIGHTS ON THE CYPRUS COAST. 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
his attention has been called to the Re- 
port on Cyprus recently issued (page 49) 
| by District Commissioner at Famagusta 

relative to the Lights on the Island, in 
t | Which the Commissioner states that an 
| additional light is sorely needed at Cape 
Andrea, the northernmost point in the 
island, and he hoped before long ships 
| will be provided with this means of pro 
| tection from this exposed and dangerous 
| spot ; and whether any steps have beeu 
taken to supply the deficiency complained 
f ? 





Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
| Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): M 
attention has been called to the para- 
graph. The question is one of expense ; 
but I may state that if and when money 
|is available for building another light, 
other places would have to be considered 
as well as Cape Andrea, 

ApmiraL FIELD: Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean other places in Cyprus 
or in the British Empire ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Other places in 
' the island, At present, however, no money 
is available. 

ApmiraL FIELD: The hon. Gentle- 
-man cannot have read the Report, or he 
|would have known that it only em- 
| phasises the necessity of a lighthouse at 
| this particular point. 


THE POSTMASTERSHIP OF STONEY- 
FORD, KILKENNY. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
proposed to remove the present post- 
master, Mr. Robert Giltrap, of Stoney- 
ford, County Kilkenny, who recently pur- 
chased the business premises of the late 
postmaster, where the post-office has been 
carried on for years; whether he has, 
during the four months he has held the 
position of postmaster, given entire satis- 
faction to the Government officials and 
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cause has been assigned for the proposed 
removal of Mr, Giltrap and substitution 
of Mr. Byrne; whether Mr, Byrne has 
any knowledge of the business of a post- 
master, either in the post or telegraphic 
departments ; and is he aware that Mr. 
Giltrap is a Protestant and Mr. Byrne 
a Roman Catholic ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I will answer this 
uestion. Mr. Robert Giltrap purchased 
the premises of the late sub-postmaster 
of Stoneyford, County Kilkenny, and his 
wife was permitted to act as sub-post- 
mistress pending the appointment of a 
successor. During this period— a period 
of about four months—the duties appear 
to have been discharged in a satisfactory 
manner. Mr, Giltrap has not been re- 
moved as implied in the question, because 
he was never appointed. Both he and 
Mr. Byrne were candidates for the situa- 
tion, and I appointed Mr. Byrne. Neither 
of them, so far as is known, possessed 
any previous knowledge of Post Office 
duties, either postal or telegraphic. Of 
the religious opinions of the two candi- 
dates I am totally ignorant. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
OFFICIALS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he is 
aware that of those officials of the Local 
Government Board, Ireland, appointed 
otherwise than by competitive examina- 
tion, 21 are Protestants and only seven 
Roman Catholics ; and (2) what is the 
proportion of Protestants to Catholics in 
the population of Ireland ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The Local 
Government Board have no official know- 
ledge of the religious denominations to 
which members of their staff belong ; 
but, as far as they are aware, the state- 
ment in the first paragraph is correct. 
(2) According to the Report of the Cen- 
sus of 189] Roman Catholics then con- 
stituted 75°4 per cent. of the population 
of Ireland. 


EJECTMENTS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can state the total 
number of ejectments in Ireland from the 
passing of The Land Act, 1881, to the 
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passing of The Land Act, 1887, and the 
total number since that date, to the pre- 
sent time ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There were 
24,400 evictions from October 1, 1881, 
to September 30, 1887, and 8,975 evic- 
tions from October 1, 1887, to June 30, 
1894. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Notices of 
evictions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No; evictions. 
The Eviction Returns are prepared 
quarterly, and it would be a matter of 
much difficulty to give the exact figures 
for periods which include broken quarters. 
The periods mentioned by me, however, 
approximate closely to those indicated in 
the question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do the figures 
8,975 include services by registered 
letter, or do they only refer to actual 
dispossession by the Magistrates ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I take it the 
word “ evicted ” does not include service 
by registered letter. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
On the Second Reading of the Evicted 
Tenants Bill the right hon. Geutleman 
gave the number as 7,000 or 8,000. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Whatever num- 
ber I gave I have no doubt was 
correct. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): Under the Evicted 
Tenants Bill 3,900 evictions are to be 
dealt with. Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man explain what has become of the 
difference between that number and the 
total of 32,000 evicted between 1887 
and 1894? If not, will he give a Return 
showing what has become of them, and 
the number still to be dealt with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It would be im- 
possible to trace the fortunes of every 
evicted Irish tenant. A great many 
have been reinstated, and others may be 
accounted for in different ways. In 
many instances the evicted tenants have 
disposed of the interest in their holdings, 
and some 2,000 have gone into other 
callings. I will inquire if it is possible 
to give the Return asked for. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But even if 
the evictions were formal, the tenancies 
in all cases were equally broken ? 

Mr, J. MORLEY : I am afraid that 
that is so. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
there anything to prevent this large 
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number claiming under the Evicted 
Tenants Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That depends on 
the circumstances of each particular 


case. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Then there is 
nothing to prevent 26,000 or 27,000 
more tenants claiming compensation 
under the Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think not; but 
each case will have to be determined 
upon its merits. 


SALES OF LANDED ESTATES IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland can he state the total 
value of the land sold in Ireland, to date, 
in the Landed Estate Court and the En- 
cumbered Estates Court ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The total value 
of land sold in Ireland in the Landed 
Estates Court and Encumbered Estates 
Court from November, 1849, to July 
30, 1894, is, I am_ informed, 
£56,119,192. 


KILBRIDE RIFLE RANGE. 


Mr. T. M, HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War do the 
Government intend to establish a range 
for the new rifle at Kilbride, County 
Dublin; are they in treaty with Mr. 
Fletcher Moore, J.P., for the manor of 
Kilbride ; and what is the present state 
of the negotiations ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is in contemplation to establish a rifle 
range at Kilbride. Negotiations were 
entered into with Mr. Fletcher Moore 
for the acquisition of land for the purpose, 
but no agreement has been arrived at. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As this ques- 
tion is one which affects the owners of 
surrounding property, and as the late Go- 
verument were good enough to-recede from 
their intention to establish a rifle range 
in the neighbourhood of Sutton, will an 
opportunity be given to the inhabitants— 
both landlords and tenants—in the sur- 
rounding area to make representations 
before a final determination is arrived at 
by the War Department ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think anyone having property 
within the zone of danger would be pre- 
cluded from entering a protest. 
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* Protest” is 
rather a short word. I want them to 
have an ‘dyna’ S of making repre- 
sentations to the War Office before a 
final decision is arrived at. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will see if it is possible. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Will a public inquiry be held in this 
case ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think so. 

Mr. CLANCY: There have been 
public inquiries in similar cases; why 
not in this ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no use in having an inquiry 
until we have discovered if the land- 
lord of the property will sell. 


Notes. 


THROUGH RAILWAY RATES. 


Mr. CLANCY : On behalf of the bon. 
Member for the St. Patrick’s Division of 
Dublin, I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Railway 
Commissioners have power to compel 
Companies to give a through rate; and 
whether they will make the North 
Eastern Company comply with the law 
in this respect ? 

Mr. BRYCE: If the hon. Member 
will refer to Section 25 of the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 188%, he 
will find that the Commissioners have 
power to compel Railway Companies to 
give through rates if the terms of that 
section are complied with. I have no 
doubt that the Commissioners would give 
due attention to any complaint brought 
before them in terms of the section and 
do justice in the premises. 


RAILWAY CONSIGNMENT NOTES. 


Mr. CLANCY: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick’s 
Division of Dublin, I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Railway Commissioners can prevent 
the Railway Companies issuing consign- 
ment notes which contract them out of 
all liability for delay, damage, or destruc- 
tion ; and whether he will inquire into 
those points with reference to Irish rail- 
ways? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not aware that 
the Railway Commissioners have any 
jurisdiction in this matter. The question 
of the reasonableness of conditions is 
one for the ordinary Courts of Law, and 
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they are fully competent to deal with 
any casein which this point arises. I 
do not, therefore, see, as at present advised, 
that an inquiry by the Board of Trade 
would serve any useful purpose. 


ALLEGED OUTRAGE ON BRITISH 
INDIANS IN MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he would 
cause inquiry to be made as to an alleged 
unprovoked attack by M. Suberbie, a 
French holder of a concession from the 
Government of Madagascar, upon British 
Indian subjects, the result of which 
was the seizure of their persons, trading 
canoe, and property, including 200 ounces 
of gold dust ; and whether M. Suberbie’s 
men fired on the British Indians when in 
their canoe, with the British flag flying ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Acting Consul reports that 
he is in communication with the French 
Resident General respecting the state- 
ment of a British Indian, made in No- 
vember last, that his canoe had been 
stopped, and that he had been detained 
and searched for gold dust by Hova 
Authorities at M. Suberbie’s instigation. 
The declaration of the British Indian 
makes no mention of firing upon the 
canoe, and states that no gold dust was 
found, and the canoe and property were 
restored with the exception of one box 
containing a small sum of money which 
was missing. We are waiting to receive 
the explanation from the French Resi- 
dent General. 

Mr. NAOROJI : That auswer refers 
to an entirely different case. Will the 
hon. Baronet further inquire ? 

Sir E. GREY : If the hon. Member 
can give me any information I will in- 
quire into it. 


PHCENIX PARK CONSTABULARY DEPOT. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if, of the seven depét 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
residing in the Phoenix Park—namely, 
the Commandant, the Adjutant, and five 
District Inspectors, only one (a District 
Inspector) is an Irishman and a Catholic, 
all the others being Englishmen and 
Protestants; and whether these seven 
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form the disciplinary officers of the 
depot ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There are 12 
officers permanently stationed at the 
Constabulary depét ; of these, I am told, 
eight are Brotestants and four Roman 
Catholics, six are Englishmen and six 
Irishmen, All these officers are disci- 
plinary officers in their several depart- 
ments. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
May I ask whether these interrogatories 
are likely to advance the cause of Home 
Rule in Ireland ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : They are likely 
to get fair play for the Catholics, at any 
rate. 


PIGEON HOUSE FORT, DUBLIN. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether any agreement has been entered 
into with the Corporation of Dublin for 
the purchase of the Pigeon House Fort, 
or whether any negotiations in relation 
thereto are pending ; and whether there 
is any statutory power authorising the 
application of the rates for such a pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No agreement has been entered into with 
the Corporation of Dublin for the pur- 
chase of Pigeon House Fort, but nego- 
tiations on the subject are being carried 
on. Lam unable to answer the second 
question, which seems rather to be a 
question for the Corporation and the rate- 
payers. 

Mr. ROSS: Is the right hon. Geutle- 
man aware that the object of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin in trying to secure 
possession of Pigeon House Fort is to 
enable them to carry out a most exten- 
sive scheme of drainage which the 
residents of Dubliu strongly object to ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My information is that the Corporation 
are promoting an elaborate scheme of 
drainage, which, so far as I can judge, 
deserves the support of the inhabitants, 
if I may be allowed to express an 
opinion, and I am disposed to give all 
the assistance in my power. 

Mr. ROSS: Will the right hone 
Gentleman consult his Legal Advisers 
as to whether there is power to apply the 
rates in this particular way ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is not my affair; it is the affair of 
the Corporation. 


THE NILE RESERVOIRS. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Warrington, I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make any communication to this House, 
before the close of the Session, on the 
subject of Nile reservoirs ; and whether 
the proposal to make a reservoir dam at 
Phile has been approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 


*Sir E. GREY: The question of the 
Nile reservoirs, which is one of great 
difficulty, is still under the consideration 
of the Egyptian Government, and no de- 
cision is likely to be arrived at for a con- 
siderable time. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have forwarded for consideration 
the various representations which have 
been made to them upon the subject, but 
have not themselves expressed any 
opinion on the several proposals. 


SALES OF CHARITY LANDS IN ‘ESSEX. 
Mr. DODD : I beg to ask the Parlia- 


mentary Charity Commissioner whether 
he is aware that at Hatfield Peverel, Es- 
sex, and at Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex, 
meetings of the inhabitants have been 
held protesting against proposed sales of 
charity lands in those places; whether 
the Charity Commissioners will withhold 
their consent to such sales, at any rate, 
until after the new Local Government 
Act comes into operation; and if the 
Commissioners will consider the pro- 
priety of refusing as a rule their consent 
to sales of charity lands pending the 
coming into operation of that Act, and 
pending the consideration by this House 
of the Report of the recent Committee 
upon the Charity Commission and of the 
suggestions therein ? 


THe PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. F. 8. 
STEVENSON, Suffolk, Eye): At Walton- 
on-the-Naze the sanction of the Charity 
Commissioners to the proposed sale of 
charity lands has already been suspended 
until the Local Government Act, 1894, 
comes into operation. In the case of 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex, notice of the 
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proposed sale of charity lands is still 
running. The Commissioners have re- 
solved that, pending the appointment of 
new Trustees, by or in pursuance of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, no sale of 
land of a charity be authorised by the 
Board in a rural parish, except in a case 
of special urgency in the interest of the 
charity. 


Railway Contract. 


THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies what number or amount of 
debentures or Debenture Stock have been 
issued by the British South Africa 
Company, aud on what terms and under 
what powers they have been issued ; 
whether there is any limit to the amount 
which may be issued by the Company ; 
and whether all or any of the debentures 
or Debenture Stock would have priority 
over the charge purported to be given by 
the Company over the revenues of their 
territory by the contract with the Bech- 
uanaland Railway Company ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The British South 
Africa Company has power, under its 
Charter, to issue debentures to the extent 
of one-half of its share capital. Under 
that power it has ‘created £750,000 Six 
per cent. Debentures, of which about 
£650,000 have been issued up to date. 
None of these debentures have priority 
over the railway subsidy charge given by 
the Company over certain of the sources 
of revenue of their territory under the 
Bechuanaland Railway Contract. 

Mr. KNOX: Were the debentures 
issued at par ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: 
say. 


That I cannot 


THE BECHUANALAND RAILWAY 
CONTRACT. 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether any Trea- 
sury Minute has been made approving of 
the terms of the contract relating to the 
Bechuanaland Railway which has been 
laid before the House ; and whether the 
House will have an opportunty of dis- 
cussing this question before the Minute is 
made ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Treasury 
Minute has been prepared, and I am to- 
day laying a copy on the Table. The 
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contract, however, will not be binding 
until 30 days after the 3rd August, 
the day on which it was presented to 
Parliament. - 


DONEGAL VOTERS’ LIST. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8S.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he ex- 
plain why the lists of Parliamentary 
voters were not posted outside the police 
barrack at Carrick, County Donegal, this 
year, as has been the invariable practice 
every year since The Franchise Act, 
1885, came into operation ; is it the duty 
of the Constabulary to have these lists 
hung outside the barrack; and, if so, 
who is responsible for the neglect ; and 
did the Clerk of the Peace give instruc- 
tions this year to the Constabulary to 
have the lists posted outside the barracks 
for 14 days from the 2lst of July, 
between the hours of 10 a.m, and 4 p.m. ; 
and, if so, why were his instructions dis- 
regarded ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the police that the Clerk of the Peace 
gave instructions that the lists should be 
posted at the barrack for the prescribed 
time and during the prescribed hours, and 
that the sergeant to whom these in- 
structions were sent did not understand 
them as meaning that the lists should be 
posted outside the barrack. He states 
indeed, that owing to the wind and rain 
the lists could not be posted outside. I 
shall make further inquiry in the 
matter. 


KILLUCAN MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Carrain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Westmeath, I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury can he state the grounds 
on which the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland continue to withhold 
their sanction to a loan for the erection 
of a dispensary and residence for the 
medical officer at Killucan, in the County 
of Westmeath, the Local Government 
Board for Ireland having already signi- 
fied their approval of the undertaking ; 
and whether, as this proposed loan has 
been now over 12 months under the econ- 
sideration of the Commissioners of Works, 

a decision will soon be arrived at ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am in- 
formed that the first application from the 
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Guardians was, received jon the 14th) of 
September, 1893, and the Board of 
Works replied on the 18th of September 
asking for the deposit of the lease, plans, 
&c. ; but, though several reminders were 
sent to the Guardians, the proper docu- 
ments were not received till the 25th 
May last., The plans, being found defec- 
tive, were returned on the 18th of June, 
and the corrected specification was re- 
ceived on the 3rd instant, and is now 
being examined. The approval of the 
Local Government Board will be required 
for the altered plan before the loan can 
be sanctioned. 


THE IRISH LANGUAGE IN IRISH 
SCHOOLS. 
Cartain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 


that in Galway and other towns in the 
West of Ireland shop assistants are re- 
quired to know Irish as well as English 
owing to many of the customers speaking 
Irish only ; and whether, in view of this 
fact, an arrangement could be made to 
enable children in these districts to 
receive instruction through the medium 
of their native tongue during a certain 
period of each school day ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : In every uational 
school in Ireland the following Regula- 
tion of the Commissioners is suspended 
for the guidance of managers and 
teachers :— 

“If there are Irish-speaking pupils in a 
school, the teacher, if acquainted with the 
Irish language, should, whenever practicable, 
employ the vernacular as an aid to the elucida- 
tion and acquisition of the English language.” 
In order to encourage teachers to instruct 
their pupils in Irish the result fee allowed 
by the Commissioners for a pass therein 
as an extra branch to pupils of the 5th 
class and above is 10s., or double the fee 
allowed for French. 


Captain DONELAN : Can the right 
hon, Gentleman say whether national 
school teachers in districts in the West 
of Ireland are required to possess any 
knowledge themselves of the Irish 
language ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
that it is required, but I understand that 
it is considered to be a desirable qualifica- 
tion. 
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RESULT FEES IN IRISH NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Captain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland whether he is aware that 
result fees are not allowed to Irish 
National School teachers in respect to 
pupils under the fifth class ; and whether 
he will advise the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland to consider 
the desirability of extending the system 
of result fees to all classes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The assertion in 
the first paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
question is not according to the fact, as 
result fees are paid for pupils in all classes, 
whether above or below fifth class. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT EMLY. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when will 
the Local Government Board send an 
arbitrator to value the proposed sites for 
labourers’ cottages in the parish of 
Emly, County Tipperary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that it would 
be premature to apply to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works to appoint an 
arbitrator to value the plots of land until 
after the issue of a _ Provisional 
Order confirming the scheme of the 
Guardians. The Report of the Inspector 
on the scheme was received by the 
Board last week, and is now under con- 
sideration. 


BOOKMAKERS AT IRISH CYCLING 
RACES, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, with re- 
ference to the restrictions on cycling in 
the Phoenix Park, if the presence of 
bookmakers is a nuisance at these races, 
and the cause of their being stopped ; 
why do not the police remove the offenders 
aud put down betting ; whether a depu- 
tion of the Irish Cyclists’ Association 
have assured the Board of Works that 
their Rules forbid betting, and that they 
severely punished offenders. for such an 
infraction of their Rules ; if so, why are 
their members to be deprived of a privi- 
lege because of the action of lawbreakers 
whom the police can cope with; and 
ander what Statute are their sports to 
be curtailed ? 
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Siz J. T. HIBBERT: As already 
stated, in reply to my hon. and learned 
Friend’s question of the 24th ultimo, no 
restrictions have been placed on ordinary 
cycling. The decision of the Board of 
Works not to give permission for 
races after this season was due 
to representations from the Commis- 
sioner of Police not only as regard 
the betting nuisance, but also as regards 
the danger to persons using the Park for 
ordinary purposes. The Irish Cyclists’ 
Association have done their best to co- 
operate with the Board of Works in dis- 
couraging betting, but they appear to 
have been quite unsuccessful. I under- 
stand that the police will deal with any 
infraction of the law that occurs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it intended to 
stop all cycling in the Park ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Board of 
Works do not intend to stop all cycling, 
but only racing. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Is there any 
power to arrest the law breakers ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes, I believe 
there is such a power under the Dublin 
Police Act. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state under what Statute 
the Board of Works proposes to exercise 
these powers ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am told that 
if the police should be required to 
bring a case into Court the Acts under 
which it might be brought are the 
Dublin Police Act, the Summary Juris- 
diction Act, and the Carriage Act. That 
is the only information given to me, and 
I cannot say whether it is correct. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: They have no 
powers except under these Acts ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I believe not. 


LOANS TO IRISH TENANTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): On be- 
half of the hon. Member for East Galway, 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether John Meara, tenant farmer, 
of Derrahinny, near Portumna, County 
Galway, on applying last March to the 
Board of Works for a loan of £60 for the 
improvement of his holding, was required 
by the Board to forward a receipt show- 
ing payment of his rent to November 
last, and thereupon paid the rent to that 
date and transmitted the receipt to the 
Board; whether the, Board then called 
upon him to pay the rent up to May last, 
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a date subsequent to the time of his 
application, and to send them the receipt ; 
whether, notwithstanding an explanation 
by the tenant that the rent had already 
been paid up to the latest customory period, 
und that the half-year owing represented 
the hanging-gale, the Board have de- 
clined to make the loan on the ground 
that the security of the tenant’s interest 
in the land has been endangered by 
“dilatory observance ” of the condition 
as to payment of rent; whether the 
Treasury approve of refusing a loan 
where the rent had been paid up to the 
latest customary period; and whether 
the Board will reconsider the case ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that Mr. John Meara’s Memorial for a 
loan of £60 was received on the 26th of 
April, 1894. It appeared therefrom that 
rent had been paid only to November, 
1892, and it was represented that a 
hanging-gale was allowed on the estate 
on which he is a tenant. As, however, 
Mr. Meara is a judicial tenant he was 
not legally entitled to any concession of 
this nature. On receipt of the Memorial 
the applicant was asked to forward a re- 
ceipt for the November, 1893, gale of 
rent, that being, at the time, the latest 
period to which rent should be paid. 
Before this requirement was complied 
with the Board of Works learned from 
the landlord that the rent to lst November, 
1892, had not been paid till Mr. Meara 
had been served with ejectments, and 
just before his time as caretaker ex- 
pired, and also that the May gale should 
have been paid when due, thus showing 
that the rent had not been paid to the 
latest customary period, As the Board 
of Works’ security for a Land Law Loan 
is the tenant’s interest in his holding it 
is apparent that anything that would 
weaken that security should enter largely 
into the consideration of the question 
whether a loan should be made. Here 
the tevant’s rent is in arrear for 14 years, 
and, in consequence, it is open to his 
landlord to institute proceedings for 
ejectment and termination of the tenant’s 
interest. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 
Would an Essex tenant have any chance 
of borrowing £60 if he did not pay his 
rent ? 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: 
suppose he would. 
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Galway. 


CRIME IN GALWAY. 

Mr. SEXTON : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for East Galway, I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lien- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Judge Andrews, when addressing 
the Grand Jury for the County of Gal- 
way, said the bills to go before them 
were ouly four of an unimportant 
character, and that, by the County In- 
spector’s Report, there was no increase 
in the reported cases for this compared 
with the corresponding period last year, 
still there were men under police pro- 
tection in the eastern division of the 
county, that most of those were on the 
Clanricarde Estate, and those under 
partial police protection were also on the 
same estate, and were it not for those 
eases there would be very little to com- 
plain of ; whether he will state what is 
the annual cost for police protection on 
the Clanricarde Estate ; and what were 
Mr. Tener’s, agent to Lord Clanricarde, 
qualifications to be a member of the 
Grand Jury addressed by Judge An- 
drews ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The statements 
in the first paragraph of the question are 
substantially correct. In regard, how- 
ever, to the matter of special police pro- 
tection in the East Riding of the county, 
the Judge observed that about one-half 
of the number of persons receiving such 
protection were on the Clanricarde 
Estate. The Judge’s remarks were as 
follows :— 

“There are 15 persons in the East Riding 

under constant police protection ; nine of these 
are on the Clanricarde Estate. There are 27 
other persons afforded police protection, of 
whom 14 are on the Clanricarde Estate, making 
42 altogether, involving the necessity of em- 
ploying no fewer than 92 members of the Con- 
stabulary.” 
The cost of police protection on the 
Clanricarde Estate last year was £2,098. 
With regard to the last part of the ques- 
tion, I presume that Mr. Tener was sum- 
moned to represent the property over 
which he acts as agent. My hon, Friend 
knows that the Executive Government 
have no voice or control in the matter of 
choosing the members of the Grand 
Jury. The Sheriff is at liberty to 
choose whomsoever he likes, provided 
there is one representative from each 
barony. 
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Mr. KNOX: Is there any power 
under the Regulations of the Irish police 
tu charge the expense for special police 
protection on the person protected in the 
same way as is done in England ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If my hon. Friend 
will put that question down I will in- 
quire. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the charge of 
£2,098 a year on this one Irish estate a 
continuing annual charge on the Imperial 
Exchequer ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Of course, a moiety 
of this £2,098 for police protection last 
year came out of sums voted by Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will Her 
Majesty’s Government in their next 
Finance Bill consider the possibility of 
placing a special tax on the persons re- 
quiring protection ? 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Will the Government also 
consider the expediency of putting a tax 
on those who cause the disturbance and 
expenditure ? 

Mer. ROSS: Having regard to the 
threats uttered in this House during the 
past few days, will the Chief Secretary 
give an assurance that he will not relax 
this police protection ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think, Sir, that 
the hon. and learned Member must know 
that that is a perfectly superfluous and 
idle question. 

Mr. ROSS : I cannot agree that it is 
superfluous. May I ask whether the 
£2,098 represents the ordinary pay of 
these policemen engaged in special pro- 
tection, or whether it is extra expendi- 
ture ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the special cost of this special protection 
last year was £2,098 ? 

Mr. ROSS: Was it the ordinary pay 
of the police so engaged, or was it in 
addition to their ordinary pay ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam not sure. I 
am informed that this special protection 
is an element of the charge. 

Mr. ROSS: Will the right hon Gen- 
tleman ascertain ? 


[No auswer was returned. ] 


RESIDENCE OF RESIDENT MAGIS- 
TRATES AT PORTUMNA. 
Mr. SEXTON: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for East Galway, I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary 'to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland whether Colonel Long- 
bourne, Resident Magistrate, has applied 
to the Government to allow him to re- 
side at Portumna instead of Loughrea, 
where his predecessors up to the present 
have resided ; and whether, in view of 
the feeling in the district and of Colonel 
Longbourne’s association with the agent 
to Lord Clanricarde, he will be allowed 
to reside in the immediate vicinity of 
Portumna Castle ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Colonel Long- 
bourne, Resident Magistrate, received 
permission to reside at Portumna instead 
of Loughrea, because no suitable house 
was available at the latter place, while 
there was one to be had at Portumna, 
Portumna was formerly the headquarters 
of a Resident Magistrate, and Colonel 
Longbourne’s immediate predecessor re- 
sided about six miles from Loughrea. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Is the reason 
why a house cannot be obtained for a 
Resident Magistrate to be found in the 
fact that Lord Clanricarde refuses to put 
the house in repair ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have heard 
something of the kind ; I cannot say if 
it is true, 


IRISH AGRICULTURAL CLASS BOOKS. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, in the 
latest edition of their agricultural class- 
book, deliberately advertise imported 
agricultural machinery to the dis- 
advantage of the article made in Ireland ; 
and if this statement is true will he 
recommend the Commissioners of National 
Education to give a fair field to Irish 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The particular 
book referred to in the question contains 
a variety of illustrations of agricultural 
implements named after their inventors 
or manufacturers, but with no intention 
of advertising the implements, In the 
next edition, should another edition come 
into use, all this will so far as practicable 
be corrected. The book referred to 
obtains little or no circulation in the 
National Schools, less than 400 copies 
having been sold last year. he 
book, which is practically the agricultural 
text-book of the National’ Schools, and 
prescribed in the Commissioners’ pro- 
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gramme for the instruction of the pupils, 
is that designated “ Introduction to Prac- 
tical Farming,” of which about 22,000 
were sold last year. This book is in no 
respect open to the charge conveyed in 
the first part of the question, 


WEXFORD GRAND JURY. 

Mr. FFRENCH : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the appointment as a 
Grand Juror of Wexford of Mr. J. J. 
Percival, junior, who lives in lodgings 
and pays no county rates, was valid, 
having regard to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 31 of the Grand Jury Act of 1836, 
which provides that the Sheriff shall 
place first on the panel for each barony 
or half barony the name of some person 
having in such barony or half barony 
freehold lands of the yearly value of £50 
and upwards, or leasehold land of the 
value of £100 over and above the amount 
of rent payable thereout ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the gentleman named in the ques- 
tion was not on the Grand Jury. This 
statement, I take it, applies to the last 
Assizes. When at Wexford he resides 
with his sisters, who are rated occupiers, 
and he himself owns freehold property 
of the value of more than £50 yearly, on 
which he pays county cess. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY SIGNAL- 
MEN. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the resolutions, passed by the 
Leeds Central Branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, pro- 
testing against the action of the Great 
Northern Railway Company in altering 
the hours of signalmen, in the boxes at 
Beeston Station and other places on 
their lines, from eight to 10 hours; 
and whether he has taken, or will take 
steps, under the Railway Hours Bill, 
1893, to check the action of the Com- 
pany in thus increasing the hours of 
labour? I wish, further, to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether his atten- 
tion has not been specially called to the 
boxes at Barkstone, and to the two 
boxes at Stevenage ; and whether it is 
not a fact that those boxes and many 
others on the main line which are now 
raised to 10 hours have been eight-hour 
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boxes for periods ranging from 21 to 
seven years, and whether the work at 
all of them has not enormously in- 
creased ? 


Mr. BRYCE: I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question as to particular 
boxes without notice. The number of 
these boxes is very large. My attention 
has been called to these resolutions, and 
the Great Northern Railway Company 
have been asked for a statement of the 
duties performed by the signalmen. The 
Board have no authority under the 
Railway Regulation Act, 1893, to pre- 
vent the Company increasing the hours 
of taeir men, but if it is represented to 
them that the hours when increased are 
unreasonable they will use the powers 
given them by the Act with a view toa 
reduction if it is found to be necessary. 


Mr. CHANNING: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer apply to all the 
boxes on the line, or to this particular 
box only ? 


Mr. BRYCE: To the particular box, 
in the first instance. The latter part of 
the answer is, of course, general. We shall 
act on any representations which may be 
made to us. 


Mr. CHANNING: Have not the 
Board of Trade power otherwise than by 
representation to take action in these 
matters ? 


Mr. BRYCE: The view the Board 
of Trade have taken is that their duty 
is, first of all, to call upon the Company 
to submit revised schedules, and if the 
schedules submitted are not in accord- 
ance with the views of the Board of 
Trade the matter is referred to the Rail- 
way Commissioners. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade when 
the Report of the Committee on the 
Merchant Shipping Bill will be issued ? 


Mr. BRYCE: I understand that the 
Report to which the hon. Member refers 
will be issued very shortly. It is, I be- 
lieve, not usual to issue Reports on Revi- 
sion and Consolidation Bills until the 
Committee is over, when they are issued 
with the Minutes of Proceedings. But 
the matter is one rather for the authori- 
ties of the House than ‘for me. 
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Charitable Bequests 


ST. LAWRENCE SCHOOL, WALTHAM. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the case of the 
Waltham St. Lawrence, Sherlock Street, 
School, by which a deduction of 
£6 8s. 4d., or of one-ninth of the total 
grant to the school, has been made be- 
cause one of the teachers was only pro- 
visionally recognised under Article 68 
of the Code; whether he is aware that 
the Inspector, in his Report on the infant 
class taught by this teacher, stated that 
the reading is pretty good, arithmetic 
good on the whole, and recitation nicely 
said ; and whether, under these circum- 
stances, he will re-consider the withdrawal 
of the grant toa small agricultural village 
school ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The teacher in ques- 
tion was not recognised at all under 
Article 68, as Her Majesty's Inspector 
was unable to approve her. A deduc- 
tion was accordingly made from the 
grant for insufficiency of staff, according 
to the universal practice of the Depart- 
ment, under Article 108 of the Code. 
Her Majesty’s Inspector also stated in 
his Report that the object lessons were 
very poorly given, and the other occupa- 
tions of the infants so treated as to have 
little educational value. 


Mr. BARTLEY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the same teacher 
was successful in another place, and re- 
ceived the Inspector’s approval ? Does 
he know that this is a very small place; 
that by accident the additional teacher 
was not returned, and that a heavy loss falls 
upon the school, which seems to be very 
hard upon it ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I did not know that 
the teacher had been employed and ap- 
proved elsewhere. I did know an 
additional teacher was missed out. If 
any facts are laid before me I will con- 
sider them. 


COMMANDEERING IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Sm E., ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Government of the Trans- 
vaal have given up the claim to comman- 
deer British residents in the Transvaal 
for food and supplies ? 
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Mr. 8S. BUXTON: As regards the 
levying of contributions in money or 
goods, British subjects are nowin the 
same position as all other residents in the 
Transvaal. Like burghers of the Re- 
public and other foreign subjects they are 
alike liable to the ordinary war contribu- 
tion, but to that only. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Is the hon. Gentleman in a position to 
say whether it is a fact that the British 
subjects recently commandeered and im- 
prisoned were turned adrift by the Boer 
authorities in the open trek 200 miles 
from their homes ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I have no infor- 
mation to that effect. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether there is any law 
obliging the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests in Ireland to in- 
vest the moneys of the charities they con- 
trol in Consols, which pay only 2} per cent. 
interest, thereby materially limiting the 
income of the charities concerned ; if 
there be such a law, have the Commis- 
sioners invariably acted upon it ; if there 
be no such law, why do they keep 
these moneys locked up in Consola, 
and to the detriment of the charities 


prevent investments in approved 
securities bearing a larger interest ; 
und is there any means by which 


the Commissioners may be induced to 
allow sale of Consols and investments in 
other securities which are legally open 
to investment by Trustees, and which 
bear greater interest ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Secretary to the Commissioners that 
in all cases where application has been 
made to them to change the investment 
of charity funds in the hands of the 
Board, standing in Government Stock, 
they have been of opinion that the in- 
terests of the charities concerned have 
been best served by retaining the corpus 
of the funds in Government Stock, save 
in one instance, where under special cir- 
cumstances the Commissioners were 
authorised by a scheme of the Court of 
Chancery to alter the investment. As 
the Commissioners have adjourned their 
sittings during the legal recess, I regret 





it has not been found practicable to ob- 
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tain a more detailed reply to my hon. 
Friend’s inquiries. 

Mr. SEXTON : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any objection to representing 
to the Commissioners the wisdom in the 
interests of the charities of investing in 
Consols and other specified securities ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think that is a 
very proper matter to call their attention 
to, and I will do so. 


Sporting Telegrams 


BARRY LINKS. 

Captain HOPE (Linlithgow) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it has come to the knowledge of 
the War Department that much of the 
ground acquired by the Government at 
Barry Links for the encampment of 
military forces (Regular and Reserve) is 
rendered practically inaccessible from the 
nearest railway stations, owing to the 
fact that the Government, while owning 
the land bounded on the north by the 
railway and on the south by the sea, have 
not acquired any right of access to that 
land from the north side of the railway ; 
whether early steps will be taken to 
remedy the very great inconvenience 
caused by this state of matters; and 
whether it is the intention of the War 
Department to make roads suitable for 
the passage of wheeled traffic, to connect 
the various camping grounds on the 
Links ; and, if so, when this will be 
<dlone ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The War Department has no information 
that Barry Links are inaccessible as de- 
scribed, and no inconvenience has been 
reported. Roads for communication on 
the War Department land have been 
made to meet military requirements, and 
further roads would, no doubt, be made 
should they be found necessary. 

*Captatn HOPE: If I give the right 
hon. Gentleman information as to the 
considerable inconvenience caused, will he 
make inquiries? As a fact, one brigade, 
although only a mile from the railway 
station, had to send its baggage four 
miles round in order to get it on the 
rails. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I shall be happy to receive such informa- 
tion. There may be accidental circum- 
stances of that kind which possibly the 
Military Authorities did not think it 
worth while to communicate to the War 
Office. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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for Newspupers. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTORY. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he is aware that the new issue of the 
Directory of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment was distributed through the post to 
the local secretaries of science and art 
classes throughout the country on 
Saturday last, thus entailing the delivery 
by postmen on Sunday of a large number 
of parcels each weighing over two 
pounds; and whether, seeing the 
desirability of preventing as much as 
possible all unnecessary Sunday labour, 
he will give instructions which will 
prevent Departmental Papers having to 
be delivered in future on that day ? 


Mr. ACLAND: Much the larger 
portion of these Reports were sent out on 
Friday. Owing to an insufficiency of 
the supply from the Queen’s Printers, 
some were not sent out till Saturday, 
An endeavour is always made to avoid 
sending heavy posts on Saturdays. 


SPORTING TELEGRAMS FOR NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Deptford, I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether it is within the 
discretion of the Postmaster General to 
register newspapers for the receipt of 
telegrams at specially cheap rates, such 
telegrams being for publication; does 
the Post Office accept at such rates 
telegrams concerning the starting prices 
of racehorses, in order that bets may be 
made ; is a list of newspapers, registered 
for that purpose, kept at the General 
Post Office ; and is The Birmingham 
Racing News and Sporting Item 
amongst the publications so favoured ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: It is within the 
discretion of the Postmaster General to 
register newspapers for the receipt of 
telegrams at the Press rates. Such tele- 
grams must consist exclusively of news 
for immediate publication in the news- 
papers to which they are addressed, and 
telegrams containing particulars respect- 
ing the starting prices of racehorses 
would be accepted at the Press rates if 
intended for publication in a registered 
newspaper. The answer to the two last 
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paragraphs of the hon. Member’s question 
is in the affirmative. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that in the 
ease of the paper mentioned in the ques- 
tion, the information telegraphed relates 
entirely to the starting prices of horses ; 
has the Postmaster General any discre- 
tion in granting these special rates for 
telegrams ; and, seeing that in the case 
of the newspaper referred to some time 
elapsed between the application being 
made and granted, is it right to assume 
inquiry was made into the matter ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of the facts, but will make inquiry. The 
special rate is granted under an Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is it not a fact that the Post 
Office put a construction of their own on 
the Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: No. They must 
be guided by the Act of Parliament. 


THE TREATMENT OF FISHER LADS. 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the allegations of cruelty 
to apprentices said to be committed ou 
some of the Grimsby fishing smacks, and 
to the fact that some of the lads are re- 
ported to prefer seven to 14 days’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, to going 
to sea in the smack in which they are 
apprenticed ; whether, if there is reason 
tofear the charges of cruelty well founded, 
he could suggest any means of prevent- 
ing the same, or enabling lads to avoid 
such apprenticeship when unfit for sea 
service or ill-treated ; and whether it 
would be possible to have some system 
of licensing masters to have apprentices, 
and some local supervision over the 
master and apprentices ? 

Mr. BRYCE: My attention has been 
ealled to the statements which have 
been made with respect to the working 
of the fishing apprentice system at 
Grimsby. The Board of Trade and the 
Local Government Board, jointly, have 
instituted an inquiry into the whole 
system, and I expect to receive in a day 
or two the Report of the two Inspectors 
who have conducted the inquiry. Until 
I have considered it I shall not be in a 
position to make any statement on the 
subject. 
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Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) * 
Will the right hon. Gentleman cause the 
inquiry to be extended so as to include 
the case of pauper apprentices who 
ought under the law to be looked’ after 
by the relieving officers:? Also, will it 
include children on coast-wise colliers ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The present inquiry 
has been completed, and I think it will 
be found that the Report deals with the 
case of pauper apprentices sent on 
fishing smacks. It does not go beyond 
that. 

Mr. NUSSEY: Will the Report be 
laid ou the Table ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I presume so. I have 
not yet received it, and cannot’say whether 
any part of it is confidential, 


SPECIAL ALLOWANCES FOR IRISH 
TELEGRAPHISTS. 

Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General will 
he explain why a smaller allowance is 
given for special duty to telegraphists 
during the present Naval Manceuvres 
than was given some years ago; whether 
he is aware that 12 Post Office clerks 
received an allowance at the rate of 12s. 
a day for a fortnight several summers 
ago; whether a telegraphist sent from a 
country station in Ireland is given an 
even smaller allowance than is given to 
a Dublin telegraphist for similar work ; 
whether a smaller allowance is given in 
Ireland than in England; and, if so, 
on what grounds ; whether telegraphists 
after five years’ service are only paid 22s. 
a week, and whether a reduction of 
allowance for special duty has the same 
effect as the reduction of the year’s salary ; 
whether it is the practice of the Post 
Office to pay as low wages and to give 
as small an extra allowance for special 
duty as competition will enable it, or to 
pay a living wage; and whether he will 
give orders that during the present Naval 
Maneeuvres the same allowance for extra 
duty shall be given telegraph clerks as is 
given during Military Manceuvres and 
race meetings ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: No alteration has 
been made in the allowance given to 
telegraphists for special duty. So far as 
T have been able to ascertain, there has 
been no case in which 12 Post Office 
clerks have received an allowance of 12s. 
a day for a fortnight when specially em- 
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-ployed on work in connection with the 


Naval Manceuvres. No distinction is 
made in the matter of allowances between 
telegraphists drawn from a country office 
and those drawn from the Metropolitan 
Office iv Ireland. The subsistence 
allowances in Ireland are on the same 
scale as in England. These subsistence 
allowances have no bearing upon the 
amount of their wages. The hon. Mem- 
ber must form his own conclusions as to 
Post Office wages. Full details are 
given in the Estimates. The allowances 
arranged for the present Naval Manceu- 
vres appear to be adequate, and I do not 
propose that they should be increased. 
The circumstances at Naval Manceuvres 
differ from those which obtain at race 
meetings, where the cost of living and 
sleeping accommodation was abnormally 
high. At Military Manceuvres the allow- 
ances vary according to the cirecum- 
stances. Every case is carefully con- 
sidered, and if any case is brought to my 
notice in which it is considered the 
allowance is insufficient it will be fully 
inquired into. 


NAVAL MARKSMEN AND THEIR PAY. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther he can state what means are taken, 
and at what intervals of time, for ascer- 
taining that captains of guns and 
captains of turrets in the Navy retain 
their efficiency as marksmen; whether 
captains of guns and captains of turrets 
are paid 2d. a day extra each, and whe- 
ther they are all paid alike, or whether 
any extra pay is given for greater 
efficiency in marksmanship; ‘whether, 
considering the cost of each round fired, 
varying from £12 in the 6-inch quick- 
firing gun to £164 in the 16°25-inch gun, 
and the vital importance to the fighting 
power of the ship of taking every pos- 
sible means of increasing the average pro- 
portion of hits from one in ten to one in 
three or one in five, consideration will be 
given to the adoption of some method 
whereby increased pay may be given to 
captains of guns and captains of turrets 
for increased efficiency in marksmanship ; 
and whether, especially, some increase of 
pay (coupled with increased tests of the 
maintenance of efficiency) will be given 
to captains of turrets on whose marks- 
manship the safety and fighting power of 
the ship in action so largely depend ? 


Mr. A. Morley 
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*Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U, Kay-Savrrie- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): Captains 
of guns and turrets fire a certain 
number of rounds at intervals during 
each quarter. In addition, every oppor- 
tunity is taken of practising these men at 
aiming drills. Their efficiency or other- 
wise is ascertained from these practices. 
The extra pay which a captain of turret, 
a captain of turret gun, and a captain of 
gun receive in addition to other gunnery 
or torpedo allowances is specified at 
pp. 916-7 of the Queen’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions (1893), and prizes 
are given for good shooting. The 
accuracy of the statements of fact in 
paragraph 3 of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion is not admitted. The arrangements 
already in force are considered to suffi- 
ciently secure the maintenance of 
efficiency. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Would 
the right hon. Gentleman tell me accu- 
rately the cost of each shot ? Is it accu- 
rate to say that it varies from £12 in the 
6in. quick-firing gun to £164 in the 
16-25in. gun ? Does he deny that? I would 
also ask whether all the men are paid 
alike, and whether increased pay might 
not be given for increased efficiency ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No, Sir; a difference is not made accord- 
ing to efficiency of the men. I cannot 
admit the accuracy of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement as to the cost of each 
shot. He is not very far wrong, but 
there would be a great deal more to be 
said on the subject. 


PRIVATE MOORINGS IN PUBLIC 
ROADSTEADS. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware of the practice of 
laying down private moorings in public 
roadsteads and anchorages and of leaving 
them there ; and if the fact that in many 
instances the buoys marking these moor- 
ings are so large as to be a danger to 
small craft; whether he is aware of the 
great inconvenience and danger thereby 
caused to vessels anchoring in such road- 
steads in consequence of the risk thereby 
created of their anchors becoming foul of 
the moorings laid and left there; and 
whether the Board of Trade have any 
power or authority to interfere to prevent 
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such a monopoly of portions of public 

8 by private individuals ; and, 
if so, how and under what conditions that 
power is exercised ; and, if not, whether 
they will consider the propriety of issuing 
notices to mariners, or of taking such 
other steps as may be necessary to put an 
end to a practice dangerous to shipping ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
have received no complaints regarding 
private moorings in public roadsteads ; 
but if the hon. Member will let me know 
to what harbour or roadstead he refers, 
and will send me particulars, I will com- 
municate with the Harbour Authority 
having jurisdiction. The circumstances 
of roadsteads, and the legal 
of the Board of Trade as respects 
roadsteads, vary in different places, 
and it is therefore impossible for me to 
give an answer which shall be at once 
general and correct to the third para- 
graph of the question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: My’ ques- 
tion refers to places where there is no 
Local Authority. Is not the Board of 
Trade competent to deal with these 
cases ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I de not find any reference 
to those cases in the question. If the 
hon. Member can call our attention to 
any particular cases, we will do what we 
ean. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that a dozen 
new moorings have been laid down 
this year in the roadstead of Cowes ? 
Will he pay attention to that matter ? 
There is no Local Authority there. 

Mr. BRYCE: I am sorry to say I 
have not been to Cowes this summer ; 
but Iam quite willing to take it from 
the hon. Gentleman that that is so, and I 
will make inquiries. 


Clyde Lighthouse 


powers 


DISEASE IN CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): In 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire, I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture if: he is yet 
in a position to lay upon the Table the 
Report of the Special Commission which 
was appointed to inquire into the landing 
from Canada of animals affected with 
disease ; how many weeks have elapsed 
since the conclusion of that inquiry ; and 
will he afford to. hon. Members the 
opportunity of seeing the Report before 
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ing with the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The inquiry to 
which my right hon. Friend refers did 
not take the form of an inquiry by a 
Special Commission, and consequently 
there will be no Report in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. I propose, how- 
ever, to lay on the Table, as I have 
already stated, a reasoned Minute 
analysing the evidence which I have 
received and setting forth the conclusions 
at which I have arrived. The viva voce 
examination of witnesses was concluded 
on the 10th ultimo; but since that date it 
has been necessary to scrutinise very 
carefully the various references cited by 
some of the experts examined, and the 
subject is so full of technical and 
scientific detail that some delay in the 
presentation of the further Papers pro- 
mised has” been unavoidable, but I hope 
it may not be long before they are avail- 
able. The Bill to which my right hon. 
Friend refers is a Consolidation Bill pure 
and simple, and has been critically 
examined from that point of view by the 
Joint Committee of the two Houses. It 
does not appear to me that the Papers 
promised as to the Canadian question 
would be of any assistance to the House 
in determining whether or not the 
business of consolidation has been 
accurately py srebgerns and I should hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would, as 
in other cases, be willing to accept the 
assurance of the Joint Committee on that 


point. 
CLYDE LIGHTHOUSE TRUSTEES. 


Captain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade by what authority and 
under what conditions the Clyde Light- 
house Trustees deposit river dredgings in 
Loch Long; when such authority, if it 
exists, expires; and whether and when 
the Board of Trade will take the neces- 
sary steps to prevent the continuance of 
this practice ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have been advised 
that the Clyde Lighthouses Act, 1880, 
empowers the Trustees to deposit in 
Loch Long or other contiguous lochs, 
without the consent of the Bourd of 
Trade, the dredgings from the works 
authorised by that Act. By the Clyde 
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Lighthouses Act, 1890, the time for the 
completion of the works authorised by 
the Act of 1880 was extended to the 6th 
of August, 1895 ; when that time arrives 
the Board of Trade will have considered 
what course can be best adopted to pre- 
vent further deposit in Loch Long. I 
may add that many complaints have been 
received on the subject, and it engages 
my anxious attention. 


WORKHOUSE IRREGULARITIES IN 
IRELAND, 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to ithe Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Local 
Government Board have yet received 
written explanations from the masters of 
the following workhouses—namely, Car- 
rickmacross, Castleblaney, Larne, Bally- 
mena, and Newtownards relative to the 
abuses and discrepancies which existed 
in them ; and, if so, what precautions 
have been adopted to prevent a repetition 
of them ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board will in future instruct all 
their Inspectors, when they visit the 
Unions in their districts, to see that the 
number of paupers in the house corre- 
sponds with the number in the books ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The masters 
of the workhouses named in this question 
have submitted their explanations to 
the Local Government Board. They 
allege that the discrepancies were en- 
tirely the result of an oversight. The 
Board have reprimanded these officers, 
and have called their auditor’s attention 
to the matter, in order that the cost of 
maintenance entered in the workhouse 
books in respect of the paupers who 
have left the house may be surcharged 
to the workhouse masters. (2) The 
Board believe that it is the practice 
on the part of some of the Inspectors 
to count the paupers in the work- 
houses, and they have intimated to 
all of them, in view of what has trans- 
pired in the district in question, that it 
is desirable that this should periodically 
be done. 


IRISH SHERIFFS, 

Mr. MAINS : I beg to ask the Chief 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
land whether he is aware that Sheriffs 

were appointed in Irish counties before 
Cirenits or Assizes were established in 


Mr. Bryce 
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Ireland, and that the late Sir John 
Perrot (Lord Deputy of Queen Elizabeth) 
and his successors appointed Sheriffs for 
the Ulster counties, though the first 
Assize in Ulster was held in the reign of 
King James I.; whether it is the fact 
that Sheriffs for the Irish counties were 
so appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
without nomination of the Jndges till 
about the year 1826; also that it was 
found by the Report of the Commissions 
to inquire into the office of Sheriffs (for 
Ireland), published in 1826, that the 
nomination of persons by the Judges for 
the office of Sheriff in Ireland is a mere 
practice of the Judges of Assize; whe- 
ther he is aware that in 1837 the then 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Mulgrave (during 
the Under Secretaryship of Thomas 
Drummond) each year appointed Sheriffs 
who were not nominated by the Judges 
or the acting Sheriffs, and that the 
legality of such appointments was 
judicially decided and upheld by Mr. 
Justice Burton, at the Assizes for the 
County of Monaghan, in the month of 
March, 1837 ; and whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of reverting to this 
practice ? 

Mr. J.MORLEY : The hon. Member 
has put to me a Jarge number of questions, 
to answer which would require consider- 
able investigation into Irish history. I 
may say this, however: that [ am quite 
aware of the great importance of the 
subject, and that I have had inquiries 
made, but necessarily of a very cursory 
kind, since the question was put upon the 
Paper. So far as the last paragraph bears 
on the action taken during the Under 
Secretaryship of Thomas Drummond, it 
is, so far as I can ascertain, perfectly true. 
The question, however, is a very serious 
constitutional one, as all learned gentle- 
men in this House are fully aware. But 
what I promise the hon. gentleman is 
that I will look into it very carefully and 
very promptly to see how the law really 
lies, and what are the powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant in this matter. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether 
there was not some difficulty in getting 
gentlemen to undertake this office ? Was 
it not going begging ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Not exactly going 
begging. But gentlemen proposed for it 
beg very hard to be relieved. 

Mr. "MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman, 
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when instituting inquiries on this subject, 
would refer to the very valuable Report 
published upon this subject by the late 
Mr. David Lynch, who was afterwards 
Judge of the Encumbered Estates Court 
in Ireland, which dealt very fully with 
the whole question ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman promise, 
pending the settlement of this question, 
not to prosecute any gentlemen who may 
refuse to undertake such an office ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Oh, no, Sir. 
and order must be maintained. 


Law 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ RETURNS. 


‘Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, of Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, has received the balance 
sheet and Returns (under the Trade Union 
Acts of 1871 and 1876) of the Railway 
Employés and General Mutual Legal 
Aid Society, of 266, Gray’s Inn Road ; 
whether he is aware that a Mr. Glew has 
constituted himself secretary and trea- 
surer of this Society, and sent in as yet 
no Return since the formation of the 
said Society ; that the President of this 
Society, Mr. E. J. Walker, is dead, and 
that notwithstanding this fact his name 
still appears as President upon the cir- 
culars of this Society; whether any 
meeting of members has ever been held ; 
whether any minutes of the Society have 
ever been kept or produced ; whether a 
Mr. Sayer is Trustee ; if so, can he state 
who appointed him, and whether he has 
a banking account in the name of the 
Society ; where are the registered offices; 
and will he cause inquiry to be made into 
the facts of this case, and if it should 
prove to be a bogus Friendly Society, by 
means of which several watermen and 
lightermen and other poor operatives 
have been taken in, he will institute 
further proceedings to prevent the pos- 
sibility of farther harm being done ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Registrar 
of Friendly Societies has not received the 
annual Return (under the Trade Union 
Acts of 1871 and 1876) of the Railway 
Employés and General Mutual Legal 
Aid Society, of 266, Gray’s Inn Road, but 
proceedings to enforee the Return have 
been commenced. The name of Mr. J.Glew 
appears on the Rules of the Trade Union 
as Secretary.aud Treasurer. . The Trade 
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Union was registered in August, 1891. 
It is correct that Mr. Glew has sent in 
as yet no Return since the formation of 
the Trade Union. The Registrar has 
no knowledge of the other cireumstances 
stated, nor has he any authority to re- 
quire minutes of meetings to be pro- 
duced; but every member or person 
having an interest in the funds has the 
right to inspect them at all reasonable 
times. On the registry of the Trade 
Union the name of Mr. John Sayer was 
returned as its Trustee. The authority 
for the statement that he was so is that 
of the seven members who signed the 
Rules. The Registrar has no know- 
ledge whether Mr. Sayer has a banking 
account in the name of the Trade Union. 
The registered office is 266, Gray’s Inn 
Road. The Registrar has no authority 
under the Trade Union Acts to make 
inquiry into the facts of the case or to 
institute any proceedings other than those 
for enforcing the Return. The Societ 

is not a Friendly Society of any kind, 
but is a Trade Union for certain defined 
objects. I think that my hon. Friend 
has done a public service in calling atten- 
tion to the question. 


Mr. MACDONA: I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for his answer. Is he 
aware that Mr. Glew offers to give tram- 
way men, for the sum of Is. a year, the best 
legal advice possible in all cases? Is it 
not within his province to warn the 
members of Friendly Societies against 
these things ? Will he, in order to pre- 
vent the working classes being swindled 
in this manner, have the answer that he 
has just given made public ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The answer 
will be sent up to the Press Gallery, and 
no doubt the newspapers will take notice 
of it. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMISSION. 


Sir A, ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther it is intended to proceed this Session 
with legislation on the general lines of 
the Report of the University of London 
Commission ? 


Mr. ACLAND : The matter has been 
under very careful consideration for some 
time, and the Government are really 
anxious to proceed with the matter. But 
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I am afraid it is too late now to do any- 
thing this Session. 


ROYAL VICTORIA YARD, DEPTFORD. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Deptford, 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether six permanent day 
coopers employed in the Royal Victoria 
Yard, Deptford, have had their wages 
reduced from 30s. to 26s. a week; and 
whether these men’s pensions will be cal- 
culated on a higher rate than their present 
weekly pay ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): There are no permanent day 
coopers at Deptford. Any cooper who 
is qualified, and wishes it, has his turn at 
piece-work. It is incorrect to say that 
the wages have been reduced. The rate 
of 30s., or 5s. a day, was paid for some 
time in consequence of a mistake in an 
Admiralty letter. When the mistake 
was discovered, the proper rate of 4s. 4d. 
a day was resumed. The nominal rate 
of 30s. a week was fixed by the Treasury 
for the purpose of calculating the pen- 
sions of men who, being employed on 
piece-work, earn on an average 30s. a 
week or more. It does not apply to men 
who are not employed on piece-work at 
all, as the rule is that pension cannot be 
calculated at a higher rate than actual 


pay. 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE. 

Mr. ROSS: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh, I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury can he 
say how many cases remain still undis- 
posed of within the Lough Erne drainage 
area in which applications have been 
made by landowners to have increased 
rents placed upon tenants in respect of 
alleged drainage benefits to their hold- 
ings; what was the estimated annual 
amount of such benefit in the cases 
already disposed of by the Board of 
Works Commissioners; and what was 
the actual annual increased rent im- 
posed ? 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: I am in- 
formed that no applications in this case 
remain undisposed of. The increased 


value of the lands, as estimated by the 
Board of Works at the inquiry after the 
completion of the works, is £1,503 5s. 3d., 


Mr. Acland 
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and this is the amount that the tenants 
pay by way of increased rent. 


BOMBAY AND ADEN MAIL OFFICERS. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware 
that, during the first quarter of 1894, the 
assistant mail officers, employed in the 
Sea Post Office between Bombay and 
Aden, worked on an average over 12 
hours a day ; and that, ont of 53 days of 
such employment, they, during 26 days, 
worked over 16 hours a day, and, in four 
cases, over 20 hours a day; and whe- 
ther, considering the effect of such hours 
on health in a tropical climate, he will 
cause inquiry to be made into the griev- 
ance complained of ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowrer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The information at the 
India Office does not come down to so 
late a date as the first quarter of 1894. 
In a Report relating to 1893, it is stated 
that the staff is fixed so as to give each 
sorter about eight hours’ work a day 
during a run of five days. In excep- 
tional*cases of very fast runs, they may 
with a heavy mail have to work for 10 
hours a day. In order to get through 
the work early in the voyage, they some- 
times—especially if the weather is 
favourable—work longer ; but, if so, it 
is by their own choice. The arrange- 
ments are such that, out of every 21 
days, every sorter gets at least 10 days’ 
rest ashore, besides an additional week at 
Bombay after every three trips. I will, 
however, inquire whether, as a matter 
of fact, the sorters have been allowed 
voluntarily to work for the hours men- 
tioned in the question, which would ap- 
pear to be excessive 


EAST BERGHOLT CHARITY LANDS. 


Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Lowestoft): 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner whether the Commissioners 
have given their sanction to the proposed 
sale of Charity Land at East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, which sale is opposed by many 
of the inhabitants ? 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON : The 
Commissioners have not given their 
sanction to the proposed sale. They are 
now in communication with the parties 
interested, and hope that a settlement. 
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may be thereby arrived at which will 
meet the views of the labourers and be 
conducive also to the interests of the 
charity. I may also refer the hon. 
Member to the answer I gave to Question 
No. 24 to-day. 


STATE GRANTS TO NONCONFORMISTS. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can give the amount of the 
grants made by the State to Noncon- 
formist Bodies since the reign of Queen 
Anne up to the present date ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I would refer 
tne hon. Member to the Retura No. 650 
of 1845, giving information on this sub- 
ject for the period of 1800 to 1844, and 
to the Paper No. 420 of 1893 in con- 
tinuation of the former. I am afraid that 
I could not justify the heavy expenses 
and enormous labour which would be in- 
volved by a historical research carried 
back heyond 1800. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY SIGNALMEN. 


Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the result of communications with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany has been that the Company has 
undertaken to reduce the hours of their 
signal boxes from 12 to 10 ; whether he 
is aware that several signal boxes on the 
main line between Brighouse and Nor- 
manton, at which the hours are reduced 
to 10, were previously closed on Sundays, 
but that now since the change of hours 
the signalmen at these boxes are com- 
pelled to relieve other boxes which are 
always open on Sundays, and to work a 
spell of 12 hours at such boxes ; whether 
there are still a large number of busy 
boxes which have not been dealt with 
by the Company; and whether he will 
take further steps to make the Company 
comply with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Railway Hours Act, and 
complete the scheme of reduction of 
hours at the signal boxes not as yet dealt 
with ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; in conse- 
quence of the action of the Board of 
Trade the Railway Company have under- 
taken to reduce all the 12-hour boxes on 
the Brighouse and Normanton section of 
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their line to 10 hours, and two 10-hour 
cabins have been brought down to eight 
hours. If representations in terms of the 
Act as to the insufficiency of rest on 
Sunday are made to the Board of Trade 
the Board will certainly take action upon 
them. There are busy boxes on other 
sections of this railway in regard to which 
complaints have been received, and the 
Board are using the powers of the Act 
of 1893 in the manner which it contem- 
plates. 


THE TREATMENT OF PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he can now tell the House what is to be 
the form of his promised inquiry into the 
conditions under which pauper children 
are educated in barrack or associated 
schools ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): When a 
few days ago I promised an inquiry into 
the workhouse schools I stated my pre- 
ference for the appointment of a Par- 
liamentary Committee. I have, how- 
ever, found it impossible to deal with the 
subject in this manner this Session, and 
the question as regards London is one 
which it is not desirable to postpone 
until next Session. For the same reason 
it is not expedient to appoint a large 
Commission, with the result, probably, of 
a protracted investigation lasting over 
two or three years. The Government, 
therefore, consider that the inquiry will 
be best conducted by a Committee of 
some five or seven persons, nominated by 
the Government, but not consisting of 
officers of the Department. The inquiry 
will be directed to the case of London, 
where the large workhouse schools 
chiefly exist, and where there is very 
great difficulty at the present time in 
providing for the increasing number of 
children. 1 will only add that this form 
of inquiry will be satisfactory to the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge, who introduced the deputa- 
tion tome. I hope in a few days to be 
able to, give the names of the persons who 
will form the Committee. 


Mr. DODD: Will the Government 
appoint a lady on the Committee ? 
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Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The ad- 


visability of doing so is receiving our 
consideration. 


JABEZ BALFOUR. 

Srr A. ROLLIT: Can the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs give the 
House any information as to the extradi- 
tion of Jabez Balfour ? 

Str E. GREY: No, Sir ; we are 
still waiting for the decision of the 
Federal Judge at Salta. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : What 
will be the course of business after the 
Scotch Local Government Bill has been 
disposed of ? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
I suppose there is no intention of taking 
the Report of the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill to-morrow. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, having been told by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that it would not be taken till Monday, 
has made arrangements which will 
render it very inconvenient, if not im- 
possible, for him to attend to-morrow. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: What 
passed on the termination of. the Com- 
mittee was that I stated that the Report 
stage would not probably be taken till 
Monday. ‘Two hours later I stated that 
I had made inquiries, and found that it 
would be convenient both for the Go- 
vernment and the House to take it to- 
morrow night. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is it not a fact 
that certain alterations of clauses and 
Amendments have been put down which 
we shall not have an opportunity of 
seeing till to-morrow night ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have 
made arrangements so that they will be 
in the hands of Members immediately. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH: As my 
right hon. Friend, on the faith of the 
statement of the President of the Local 
Government Board, paired until Monday, 
I do protest against taking the Report 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): If 
the Scotch Bill is not completed to-night, 
will it be the first Order to-morrow ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, but we hope 
it will be finished to-day. It will be 
followed to-morrow by the Committee on 
the Railway .and Canal Traffic Bill, 
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With regard to the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill, if there is any feeling on the Oppo- 
sition side that it should not be taken to- 
morrow it will be postponed until 
Monday. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Cannot the Crofters Bill be taken after 
the Scotch Local Government Bill? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That question can 
only have justice done to it by the Leader 
of the House himself. 

Mr. S. SMITH: When is it pro- 
posed to take the Mines (Eight Hours) 
Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The discussion on 
the Eight Hours (Mines) Bill will follow 
on the Equalisation of Rates Bill. 


GREAT WESTERN AND MIDLAND COM- 
PANIES BILL. 

Str A. ROLLIT : Will the President 
of the Board of ‘Trade state what action 
the Board of Trade took in the Com- 
mittee proceedings on this Bill ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I will state now what 
I had intended to state in the House if 
this matter had been raised, as I ex- 

ted it would be, on the consideration 
of the Bill last Tuesday. I may say that 
I was present at the time of Private 
Business then for that purpose, but 
understood from the proceedings then, 
and from the absence of any notice in the 
Paper, that nothing further was to be 
said on the subject. I was, in fact, yester- 
day within the precincts of the House 
presiding over a Royal Commission. 
The action of the Board of Trade was 
impeded by the fact that all Petitions 
against the Bill, so far as rates are con- 
cerned, were withdrawn, and conse- 
quently the Board of Trade had, strictly 
speaking, no ground for making any 
representation to the Committee. By 
the courtesy of the Committee, however, 
the Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Trade was called before them and made 
a statement with regard to the question 
of rates. It appears that considerable 
concessions had been made by the Com- 
panies, not only as regards through but 
as regards local rates, and although it is 
possible that some of these concessions do 
not fully satisfy every one of the traders 
interested, the withdrawal of all Petitions 
against the Bill left the Board of Trade 
no power to press their views more 
strongly on the attention of the Com- 
mittee. The persons who will be most 
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affected by the fact that higher maxima 
obtain on the Severn and Wye Railway 
than onthe Midland Railway will be 
principally consignors of coal for ship- 
ment, and I did not understand that it 
was ou their behalf that the hon, Member 
for Islington addressed the House ; but as 
I have stated, it was only by the courtesy 
of the Committee that the Board of 
Trade, in the absence of any Petition 
against the Bill, was able to take the 
action which they did. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: Assuming 
that the Standing Ordérs with regard to 
Private Bills do not permit the Board of 
Trade to be represented before Com- 
mittees in support of its own Reports, 
will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the advisability of so altering the Stand- 
ing Orders as to enable this to be done ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That is a very difficult 
question, and J can only say at present 
that it is receiving careful consideration. 
I think there would be no objection on 
the part of the Board of Trade to place 
its views before a Committee on Private 
Bills, but I do not think the Board should 
appear in conflict with either the oppo- 
nents or supporters of a Bill. I should 
very much deprecate that, and indeed I 
do not suppose the right hon, Gentleman 
intends that. Subject to that, I think it 
is desirable that the Board of Trade 
should have every opportunity of being 
represented. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON asked if it was 
not the duty of the Board of Trade to 
lay before the Committee instances in 
which the rates and charges proposed to 
be allowed in a Bill under their con- 
sideration deviated from the limits of 
the Provisional Order Acts previously 
sanctioned ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That is exactly what 
was done in this case. The Permanent 
Secretary of the Board of Trade called 
attention to the fact that the maximum 
rates charged in ;the Bill were higher 
than the general maxima. 


MOTION. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
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approved by the Leader of the Opposition, 
who is a member of the Board. Its 
provisions are very simple, and I can 
explain them, I think, in, one minute. 
The Congested Districts Board is em- 
powered to purchase land with a view to 
sale to the tenants afterwards. The 
tenant approaches the Land Commis- 
sioners in the ordinary way, aud the 
Land Commissioners make an advance. 
In the case of an ordinary landlord the 
Land Commission requires, as the 
House knows, a guarantee and deposit 
to the extent of one-fifth of the purchase 
money. In this Bill we propose, in the 
case of purchasers by the Congested 
Districts Board, that in advances made by 
that Board the retention of the guarantee 
deposit shall not be reyuired, the Board 
guaranteeing the payment of the one-fifth 
in case there should be adefault. Then, 
as to another point. In an ordinary case 
of sale and purchase the tenant buys at 
a rate which satisfies what is called the 
claims of the Tenants Insurance Fund. 
We propose that iu that case, too, the Bill 
shall guarantee an amount equal to the 
guarantee deposit, and that the pur- 
chaser’s insurance money shall not be 
more than 4 per cent. The cases so 
dealt with, so far as purchases are 
effected by the Congested Districts Board, 
will not be very numerous. They are of 
a peculiar character, and these provisions 
are essential for the carrying out of these 
powers of the Board. One other clause 
in the Bill makes provision for the ap- 
pointment by the Board of certain of its 
own officers, I think that is the whole 
scope for the proposal. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make further provision with respect to the Con- 
gested Districts Board for lreland.”—(Mr. J. 
Morley.) 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8,) 
said, he did not offer any opposition to 
the Bill, but he should like to ask the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary if he was right in concluding that 
the Board proposed to guarantee out of 
its own income ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is so. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then that 
seriously imperils what, after all, is a very 
small income for the purposes of the 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg to move | Board 


for leave to introduce a short Bill sffect- 
ing the Congested Districts Board, and 





Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.): 
Does this Bill either directly or. ine 
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directly affect the taxpayer of Eng- 

land ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Not unless the 

Congested Districts Board over-spends 

itself in regard to its income, and is 

unable to carry out its own guarantees. 
Mr. BARTLEY: Then the “pre- 

dominant partner” would come in ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
J. Morley and Mr, A. J. Balfour. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 353.} 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 337.) 


CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [8th 
August] on Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended. 


And which Amendment was, in page 
2, line 3, to leave out the word “ three,” 
and insert the word “ five.” — (Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘ three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
said, he desired to say a few words in 
support of the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member for Partick (Mr. Parker 
Smith) at the previous Sitting to intro- 
duce two unpaid members to the 
Scotch Local Government Board in 
addition to the three official members. 
To put himself right with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland, he 
would say that he did not intend to move 
the Amendment which stood in his name, 
but he certainly considered it desirable 
that some further discussion shou!d take 

lace as to the composition of the Board. 

he Amendment—which, as he said, he 
did not intend to move—was not designed 
with any hostility to the medical or legal 
members of the Board, but was rather 
aimed at the too professional character, 
if he might so say, of the Board—at the 
fact that the administrative powers would 
be confined entirely to the hands of the 
medical and legal officers. Some thought 
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that the Amendment would make th® 
Board too large. He himself had held 
that opinion in Committee ; still, he did 
not see how it would be possible to arrive 
at the desirable result that the Board 
should not be of too professional a 
character, except by the adoption of 
some such Amendment. He thought it 
most desirable that all parties should be 
satisfied with the Board ; indeed, that was 
necessary if the new development was to 
work well. He did not think it possible 
to arrive at that general satisfaction by 
simply gratifying two classes. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that 
amongst the “ professional classes” in 
Scotland there was immense satisfaction 
with the composition of the Board. But 
these “ professional classes” were simply 
the medical and legal classes. He (Mr. 
Cochrane) had discussed the subject with 
members of these two professions, and 
he did not think they cared much about 
it one way or the other—indeed, through- 
out the whole of Scotland there was a 
feeling of indifference in regard to the 
Bill. He certainly thought, however, that 
they should add to the Board some element 
which would appeal more to the ordinary 
business feeling of the persons who in 
the past had been in the habit of 
managing local government in Scotland. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) had told them upstairs that 
one of the chief advantages was that 
“members were to give their whole 
time to the Board.” But when they 
examined the composition of the Board 
he did not think that that was borne out 
atall, The Secretary for Scotland was 
not going to give the whole of his time 
to the Board. It could not be expected. 
The Under Secretary had a great many 
other things to do, and could not be ex- 
pected to give all his time to the duties. 
The same might be said of the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, and when they 
came to the three administrative members 
of the Board—the vice-chairman, the 
medical officer, and the legal officer— 
they found that only two of them were 
expected to give their whole time to the 
Board, The legal officer was surely to 
give what was described by the right 
hon. Gentleman as “ sufficient time”; 
therefore, only one-third, or two members, 
of the Board would give their whole or 
“ sufficient” time. What, then, became 
of the argument of the right hon. :Gen- 
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tleman in opposing the Amendment of 
the hon. Member last night? The right 
hon. Gentleman then said— 

“ Able and continuous service was not likely 
to be rendered by men who were not salaried 
and not bound to give their whole time to the 
performance of the duties with which they 
were entrusted. Their influence also would be 
less than that of salaried officials.” 

The Solicitor General was to get no 
extra pay for sitting on the Board 
neither was the Secretary for Scotland, 
nor the Under Secretary. So that if 
the argument used yesterday, in op- 
posing the Amendment, was at all 
valid, it applied to only  two- 
thirds of the members of the Board. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to give them some idea as to how much 
time the legal member was to give to the 
work, and what was to be his position ? 
And was it not essential that the legal 
officer should also give the whole of his 
time to the service of the Board ? To his 
mind, all the members of the Administra- 
tive Board should be placed on the same 
footing. Then he would ask why it 
should only be the legal and the medical 
classes that were represented on the 
Board? Was there no _ professional 
teaching in Scotland? Was not educa- 
tion one of the most important matters 
that could be dealt with ? Were not the 
School Boards to be placed under Parish 
Councils ; therefore, why should not 
there be some element connected with 
education on the Board ? Why should 
not those who would have to bring up 
future generations be in any degree repre- 
sented on the Board? He thought their 
duties were quite as germane to the Bill 
as those of medical and legal gentlemen. 
He was afraid that the legal element 
was too strong to hope to eliminate it 
from the Board now. The legal element 
had a great many friends on the Front 
Benches. He deplored the fact that in 
Scotland so much business was in the 
hands of lawyers. He did not say that 
their work was not efficiently performed. 
Four-fifths of the land in Scotland was 
managed by lawyers, and he knew that 
the Scotch landlords in consequence ac- 
quired a good deal of unpopularity. 
He greatly feared that the same thing 
would happen with the Scotch Local 
Government Board. With a Jeaven of 


the legal element upon it he was afraid 
the Board would take, he would not say 
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@ narrow, but, at any rate, a professional 
view of matters which arose. Then, 
again, he considered that the salary of 
the legal member was insufficient to 
attract the best talent. A legal prac- 
titioner who had been in practice seven 
years was expected to give up the whole 
of his time for £1,000 a year; and surely 
for this they would not get the best man. 
What a private individual would do if he 
wished to have a legal point cleared up 
would be to go to a lawyer in actual 
practice and in touch with the Courts. 
But the opinion of a man who had been 
shelved after seven years’ practice would 
not be of the same value as that of a 
man selling his legal knowledge in the 
open market. He did not think that 
in this matter the Government were 
doing the best they could to get legal 
advice for the Board. The Legal Officers 
of the Crown would always be available; 
and it would have been sufficient, he 
thought, to depend upon them. As to 
the medical officer, he should have pre- 
ferred him to have been a salaried official 
who would have visited the localities 
when necessary and have made inquiries 
and submitted Reports. As it was, he 
would go down to the localities and make 
inquiries and investigations, and report 
and decide upon his own Report. It was 
obvious that sanitary science was not an 
exact science, and that as to the causes 
of fevers, diphtheria, and other diseases, 
and the best means of prevention, doctors 
were likely often to disagree. He had 
had experience of this in his own dis- 
trict of Kilwinning. Diseases were not 
attributable to the same causes in the 
country districts as in towns. Then there 
were duties to be discharged by the 
Board for which the professional mem- 
bers were not specially qualified. They 
had under Section 9 of the Act to ap- 
prove of, and in certain cases fix, the 
numbers of Parish Councillors, a duty 
which required practical knowledge of 
the work. Under Section 31 powers 
were given to appoint committees to 
manage churchyards and charities, and 
to sanction schemes. These were all 
powers requiring local knowledge. 
Under Section 37 power was given to 
approve of auditor and “prescribe a 
scale of remuneration.” Sections 24 and 
25 dealt largely with land, and provided 
for consent as to letting for more than 
one year, or sale or exchange, and 
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the determination of what was 
“suitable land for public purposes.” 
He submitted that to make the 
Board practical and useful some 
other element than the two professional 
classes he had referred to should be 
infused into it. Ifthere was one thing 
more necessary than another in Scotland 
it was that those managing — public 
departments should have the confidence 
of the whole people, and that, he sub- 
mitted, could not be the case with the 
Local Government Board as it was now 
proposed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. Trevetran, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 2, line 8, leave out “ shall,” and 
insert “is.” 

Line 8, leave out “ be.” 

Line 11, leave out “ who.” 


Line 12, leave out “and who,” and 
insert “Such third appointed member.” 


Mr. MAXWELL (Dunfries-shire) 
moved, in page 3, line 13, after “ such,” 
to insert “ auditors.” 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) rose to 
Order. He said this Amendment would 
involve the appoiutment of officers to be 
* paid out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment,” and therefore could not be moved 
by a private Member. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the Amend- 
ment was clearly out of Order. 


Mr. MAXWELL said, that being so, 
he would move to leave out “medical 
officers,” in order to insert “ auditors” in 
their place. That would not involve any 
additional cost to the taxpayer. He had 
raised this question in the Committee 
upstairs, and the view that official 
auditors should be appointed in place of 
auditors accountable to no one but them- 
selves received considerable support. 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the 
Amendment was out of Order. The 
hon. Gentleman moved to, omit “ medical 
officers,” in order to insert “ auditors,” 
which he had already ruled out of Order. 


On Motion of Sir G. TrREVELYAN, the 

following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 3, line 13, leave out “ assistant.” 
Mr. Cochrane 
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On Motion of Mr. Parker Situ, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


Page 3, line 38, after “ parishes,” 
insert “ not including any part of the area 
of a police burgh.” 


Line 39, after * Council,” insert-— 


“(c) In the case of parishes wholly within a 
police burgh by the Burgh Commissoners.” 

On Motion of Sir G. Trevetyay, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 


Page 4, line 1, leave out the second 
“and,” and insert “ or.” 


Captain HOPE said, he wished to 
move to amend Clause 9, which dealt 
with the constitution of Parish Councils, 
by substituting the following sub-section 
for Sub-section 2 of the clause :— 

**For the purposes of the first election of 
Parish Councils, the various authorities named 
in the preceding sub-section shall, before fixing 
the number and proportion of the Parish Coun- 
cillors, consult with the Parochial Boards, and 
with such other Local Authorities as may appear 
to be concerned, in each parish. And, as re- 
gards any subsequent alterations of numbers or 
proportion of Parish Councillors, no change 
shall be made without consultation with the 
Parish Councils and such other Local Authori- 
ties as may appear to the Board to be con- 
cerned, In any case of difference of opinion 
among Local Authorities, the decision of the 
Board shall be final.” 

*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour) said, this was exhaustively 
provided for in a clause at the end. It 
was be more appropriate to raise the 
question on that clause. 

*Captain HOPE said, that part of the 
Amendment related to subsequent altera- 
tions of the constitution of Parish Coun- 
cils. His object in moving the Amend- 
ment was to draw attention to the fact 
there was no provision in the Bill that, in 
the first election of these new Parish 
Councils, those who were now actively 
engaged in the administration of parish 
affairs should be consulted by the autho- 
rities who fixed the numberand proportion 
of the Parish Councillors. The new Boards 
were to be appointed by the County 
Councils and the Town Councils, no 
doubt under the supervision of the Local 
Government Board, but it seemed to him 
only reasonable that those who were at the 
present time in active management of the 
affairs of the parish should be consulted, 
at any rate, and have some voice in the 
om te the number and proportion of 
Parish Councillors. The first part of 
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the Amendment applied only to the first 
election, the second part to subsequent 
alterations of numbers or proportion of 
Parish Councillors. He submitted that 
those were now actually engaged in the 
administration of parish affairs were 
entitled to be consulted in these matters. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were very fond 
of speaking slightingly of Parochial 
Boards in Scotland. They were not 
ideal representative bodies, but still they 
had admittedly done the work which 
had been given to them well and to the 
advantage of the community. They 
were, therefore, in a position to know 
what the actual difficulties and neces- 
sities of the parish than the County 
Councils or Town Councils or Burgh 
Commissioners would be without guid- 
ance of any kind. By the Bill they 
were establishing Parish Councils and 
instructing the County Councils and 
other authorities to fix the number of 
the Parish Councillors, and giving those 
authorities power to alter the constitution 
of the Parish Councils from time to time. 
He submitted that his proposal was a 
reasonable one, and one which the Go- 
vernment should accept as it stood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
5, leave out Sub-section (2), of Clause 9, 
and insert the words,— 

“(2) For the purposes of the first election 
of Parish Councils, the various authorities 
named in the preceding sub-section shall, 
before fixing the number and proportion of 
the Parish Councillors, consult with the Pa- 
rochial Boards, and with such other Local 
Authorities as may appear to be concerned, 
in each parish. And, as regards any sub- 
sequent alterations of numbers or propor- 
tion of Parish Councillors, no change shall be 
made without consultation with the Parish 
Councils and such other Local Authorities as 
may appear to the Board to be concerned. In 
any case of difference of opinion among Local 
Authorities, the decision of the Board shall be 
final.” —( Captain Hope.) 


Question proposed, “That Sub-section 
(2), of Clause 9, stand part of the Bill.” 


Sie G. TREVELYAN said, that, so 
far as the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
desired to leave out Sub-section (2) there, 
the Government were with him; but 
they were not prepared to accept the 
sub-section he proposed in its place. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman proposed 
that the authorities named in the pre- 
ceding sub-section should have a statutory 
warning to consult the Parochial Boards 
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as to fixing the number of Parish Coun- 
cillors and so forth. The Government 
took it for granted that these Boards 
would be consulted, seeing that they 
were representative authorities cognisant 
of the circumstances of each district. 
The matter was one of common sense, 
aud to include points of this kind in the 
provisions would necessitate the passage 
of a Bill twice the ordinary length. He 
did not propose to refer to the English 
Act with regard to any positive enact- 
ment. Scotch Representatives knew best 
what they wanted for their own country. 
But it was a difficult matter when it was 
a question of whether England would 
trust the common sense of the authorities 
whom they made responsible for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act, 
No corresponding Amendment was 
inserted in the English Act, and he 
thought it was quite unnecessary to in- 
sert the Amendment here. 


Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities) said, the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have some 
fear that if the existing bodies were con- 
sulted some objection would be raised by 
his supporters or some animadversion 
would be made upon the Bill. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain his reference to the English Act. 
He should like to know what Local 
Bodies existed in England that were 
analogous to the Parochial Boards of 
Scotland ? How could the English Act 
have referred to the possible consultation 
of Local Bodies which did not exist until 
after the Act came into operation? The 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to have 
said nothing to countervail the reasons 
which had been given for the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said, 
that although it might be a matter of 
common sense that this duty should be 
discharged by County Councils, it was 
desirable to secure uniformity of action 
on the part of County Councils. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the County 
Councils would obviously consult the - 
Parochial Boards. It might be said it 
was obvious that the number of members 
of the Parish Councils should be fixed 
after consultation with the Parochial 
Boards, and yet it was provided by Sub- 
section 2 that the number should be fixed 
after consultation with the Parochial 
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Boards. He hoped that the Government 
would reconsider their decision on the 
point. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) pointed out that some of the 
largest County Councils strongly objected 
to have anything to do with this matter, 
and thought it ought not to be left in 
their hands at all, but ought to be left to 
the decision of the Parochial Boards. 
That being so, he certainly thought the 
Amendment ought to be adopted—at any 
rate, as far as the first arrangement of 
wards and the first election of members were 
concerned. No doubt as regarded future 
changes the Parish Councils could quite 
take care of themselves. If the Govern- 
ment were willing to accept the Amend- 
ment as far as the first arrangements 
were concerned, he would advise his 
hon. and gallant Friend to be satisfied 
with that. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said, it appeared to him that the object 
of the Amendment was to continue the 
influence of the older Boards upon the 
bew ones, and, as the older Boards were 
chiefly Conservative, he hoped the 
Government would not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. COCHRANE asked whether the 
Government were willing to accept the 
Amendment as far as the first election 
was concerned ? 

*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour) said, the Government did 
not think it necessary to do so, be- 
cause they believed that the County 
Councils, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon them, would consult all 
available sources of information, know- 
ledge, and experience. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 66 ; Noes 
140,—(Division List, No. 215.) 


Mr. RENSHAW moved, in page 4, 
line 12, after “Councillors,” to insert 
‘-and the proportion for the landward 
and burghal parts respectively.” He 
said that in Committee he had called 
attention to this subject, and had quoted 
e rtain cases to which he again wished 
to draw attention. In the parish of 


Dunblane the total population consisted 
Mr. Renshaw 
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of 3,300, of whom 2,200 were in the 
burgh and 1,100 were in the landward 
part of the parish, whilst in the burgh 
the property was valued at £9,381 and in 
the landward -part the valuation was 
£52,100. In Kilmarnock the burghal 
population was 900 and the landward 
population 1,900, the valuation of the 
burghal portion being £6,000, and 
of the landward portion £19,000. 
Supposing Dunblane to have a Parish 
Council : six of the members, on the 
basis of population, would go the burgh 
and three to the landward part. That 
would be unfair. This, in respect of the 
duties devolving on the landward com- 
mittee, would be redressed by Amend- 
ments made on the Bill, but that did not 
apply in the case of the administration 
of the matters which devolved on the 
Parish Council as such—that wis to say, 
matters of administration in respect of 
the Poor Law. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
12, after the word “Councillors,” to in- 
sert the words “and the proportion for 
the landward and burghal parts respec- 


tively." —(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that the 
hon. Member had taken so much interest 
in the Bill, and done so much to amend 
it, that the Government were anxious 
to meet his wishes, and they would be 
prepared to accept the first part of his 
proposal, but not the last part, as ex- 
pressed in a later Amendment— 

“ And in the case of parishes, partly burghal 
and partly landward, the value of property 
therein.” 

The hon. Gentleman had argued on the 
last part, and on that part the Govern- 
ment had taken a very decided line indeed. 
In the Debates in the Committee all the 
special circumstances of a parish in the 
fixing of the number of Councillors were 
considered to come under the head, 
“ Circumstances of the parish.” To give 
a larger number of representatives to a 
particular part of a parish on account of 
the value being higher was, in the opinion 
of the Government, inconsistent with the 
true principles of representation. The 
reason that one part of a district was 
poorer and another richer was very often 
that the pauperism of the richer part was 
concentrated in the poorer part, The 
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proposal of the hon. Member was con- 
trary to the tendency of legislation for a 
long while past. It would be a retrograde 
step in any way to distinguish between 
the richer and poorer parts of the same 
district. 

Sir C. PEARSON said, he regretted 
that the Secretary for Scotland only 
accepted the proposal partially, because 
the first Amendment did not go nearly 
so far as the second Amendment was 
intended to go. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had rather exaggerated the 
effect of the Amendment when he said it 
was contrary to the spirit of legislation. 
It would be so to & large extent if this 
were an injunction to fix proportional 
representation in the case of the landward 
and burghal parts of a parish upon valua- 
tion alone; but they all knew that the 
distribution of money, combined with a 
view of population and other matters, had 
been accepted by Parliament as a just 
mode of apportioning other burdens or 
benefits. The Government themselves, 
in this clause, did not confine themselves 
to what, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, was the only true *principle— 
population only. If the Secretary for 
Scotland could assure them that under 
the words “special wants and cireum- 
stances of the parish ” there was intended 
to be included anything approaching the 
spirit of the Amendment, that might go 
some length to satisfy them. 

Dr. CLARK said, he thought that 
the Amendment would be a very bad one, 
and was glad that the Government were 
going to oppose it. He knew something 
about Dunblane, and if it were a question 
of area he could have understood some- 
thing being said. But it seemed to him 
an absurd thing that, merely beeause a 
few people would go to one quarter and 
build villas there, they should have 
additional representation. 

Mr. RENSHAW said, he only spoke 
to the two Amendments to save time, but 
he moved the first one at this stage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. CaLpweELt, the 
following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

Page 4, line 14, to leave out the words 
“according to the last published Census 
for the time being.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
16, after the word “ divided,” to insert 
the words— 
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“ And in the case of parishes partly burghal 
and y landward the value of property 
therein.”—(Mr. Renshaw.) 

Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 62; 
Noes 142.—(Division List, No. 216.) 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to amend 
Clause 10 by omitting the following 
proviso :— 

“ Provided that exemption from or failure to 

make payment of the special rate authorised by 
this Act, where such rate is due and payable by 
persons so registered, shall be a disqualification 
from voting at an election of a Parish Council 
unless such rate is paid during the period of one 
year subsequent to service of the demand note 
requiring payment of the same.” 
He said, that this proviso was not in the 
original Bill, and it was inserted in the 
Grand Committee at the instance of hon. 
Members opposite. The Government 
on this matter had the support of hon. 
Members opposite, but they had not a 
single supporter from the Liberal Benches 
with the exception of official Scottish 
Members. According to the Bill, there 
was to bea special parish rate established 
for the first time, and that special rate 
would be put on the notice of the Poor 
Law assessment, and would !be collected 
along with the poor rate. As the law 
now stood, no man could be put on the 
County Council Register unless;he had paid 
his poor rate on or before the 20th of 
June. As the special rate was put on the 
same assessment notice, and was levied 
and collected with the poor rate, it was 
obvious that no man could possibly be 
on the Register for the Parish Council 
unless he paid his poor rates on or before 
the 20th of June. It was plain, therefore, 
that this proviso was quite unnecessary. 
It was a piece of nonsense to say— 

“Unless such rate is paid during the period 
of one year subsequent to service of the demand 
note requiring payment of the same.”’ 

The giving of a year’s grace for the 
payment of the special rate had no 
possible meaning whatever, because a 
man who had not paid his poor rate and 
his special rate by the 20th of June would 
not be on the Register at all. This 
pretended year of grace, therefore, had 
no meaning whatever, and he could not 
conceive how such a stupid proviso could 
be put into the Bill by the Government. 
Had they not disqualification enough 
already ? The Government were putting 
this in quite unnecessarily, because even 
if this were left out there would still 
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remain the disqualification if the special 
rate were not paid on the 20th June. 
They had gone out of their way to 
emphasise a new disqualification, and put 
it on the Statute Book, although they 
had always complained of the opposite 
Party introducing these disqualifications 
for non-payment of rates. They would 
find that this matter would be taken 
advantage of by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and by no one more than by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, He had no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman’s presence in the House 
just now had reference to this particular 
matter, and the right hon. Gentleman 
would make a strong point of the fact 
that the Government themselves in a 
Parochial Bill such as this had been 
compelled to establish a new disqualifica- 
tion as regarded voting. Again, look at 
another effect. Suppose they passed 
another Registration Bill to-morrow, and 
they took away the disqualification from 
the Parochial Board election for the 
non-payment of poor rate every man in a 
landward portion of a parish would be 
disqualified because he had not paid his 
special rate, whereas he could not pay 
his special rate without paying the poor 
rate, they both being included in the 
same demand note. They would be 
bound to pay their poor rate in the 
landward parishes, and also the special 
rate, whereas in the burghs they would 
have no disqualification with regard to 
the poor rate, The result, again, would 
be that the Government would find, in 
passing a Registration Bill, they would 
require a proviso which would eliminate 
these people in a landward portion of a 
county from disqualification in regard to 
the poor rate ; it would require a special 
provision to do this, and the passing of 
such a clause would take up a good deal 
of time, as it would meet with strenuous 
opposition from the other side. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 
Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 22, to leave out from the word 
“ register,” to the end of sub-section (1), 
of Clause 10.—(Mr. Caldwell.) 
Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Provided that exemption from or failure 
to make payment’ stand part of the Bill.” 
_ Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
hoped his hon. Friend would not be 
offended if he said he thought he had 
discovered a Parliamentary mare’s nest. 


Mr. Caldwell 
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The hon, Member said that people would 
be disqualified for non-payment of their 
special rate. That was not so. A 
man would go to the poor rate col- 
lector, and would say, “There is my 
poor rate and the other rates due on the 
20th of June. I claim to be put on the 
Register, and this Bill gives me 12 months’ 
credit for this rate.” He would not be 
disqualified for the non-payment of the 
special rate until 12 months had expired. 
Sir G. TREVELYAN said, his hon. 
Friend who had moved the Amendment 
was a little inaccurate in one point. He 
stated that the Government were not 
supported on this question by any Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party who were not 
in Office. As a matter of fact, they 
were supported by six. However, it 
was not his desire to bring these ques- 
tions before the House. He might 
say on this Amendment that it was 
the general intention of the Govern- 
ment to support the Bill as_ it 
came out of the Standing Committee. 
The Amendments which he himself had 
put down where entirely promises which 
he had made in Committee, with the 
general approval, or at any rate no ex- 
pressed opposition, and Amendments, es- 
pecially in the earlier portion of the Bill, 
which were consequential on the deci- 
sions come to on the later part of the 
Bill by the Committee. But with regard 
to the substantial questions, the intention 
of the Government was, whether the ob- 
jection was taken from their own Beuches 
or from the Benches opposite, to support 
the Bill as it left the Grand Committee ; 
and he thought those who were present 
at the discussions in the Grand Commit- 
tee would admit that this was a point upon 
which the Government were bound to 
support the Bill as it stood. He thought 
his hon. Friend had exaggerated the 
practical importance of this question, At 
the first election of Parish Councillors 
this question of the special rate would 
not occur at all. No special rate could 
be struck except by the Parish Council 
which was in existence. With regard to 
the subsequent elections, in order to be 
qualified to be on the Parish Council a 
man must have paid his poor rate. His 
hon. Friend talked of importing a new 
disqualification. His own speech showed 
how very small this new disqualification 
would be. The special rate was not in- 
cluded in the poor rate, but it was on the 
same paper, and it certainly was in the 
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highest degree unlikely that a man _ whole three rates in the one position, but 
would pay his poor rate, which/|the minority of Scotch Members, aided 
would amount to some shillings, and | by the English Members, outvoted the 
postpone paying the special rate which | Seotch majority, If his hon. Friend 
would amount prohably to so many pence, | would withdraw his Amendment he (Dr. 
If he did so, and did not pay that special | Clark) would move his Amendment to 
rate within the year, in that case he | place the special, the poor, and the con- 
could be disqualified, That was how solidated rates in the same positions 

the matter stood. He did not strongly, *ITnxe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
argue whether this raised a great prin- | BaLrour) did not know whether this 
ciple or not, He was bound to say he | would be the proper time to say any- 
did not think it did. He thought they | thing on the Amendment which the 
took the general current of the law as| hon. Member for Caithness intended 
they found it, and at present the pay-| to propose, The hon. Member's Amend- 
ment of rates was required as a qualifi- | ment involved a substantial alteration of 
cation. He did not think that it hampered | the Registration Law. It inferred an 
them in the least with regard to future | alteration of the Registration Acts as 
legislation. He differed rather on the| they bore on the question of disquali- 
question of principle from the Com- | fication at present. The proposal was 
mittee, but he did not argue it on prin-| not only to take up matters outside the 
ciple now. As he had said, they took | Bill, but to deal with Parliametary regis- 
legislation as they found it. The Go-| tration and County Council registration, 
vernment supported this clause in the | and, of course, it would be for Mr. Speaker 
Grand Committee, and they most cer-| to say whether such Amendments could 
tainly should support it now. | be moved looking to the rulings which 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) hope his | he had already given with regard to the 
hon. Friend would not go to a Division | proposed introduction of matters which 


on this matter, because he thought they | “&re outside the scope of the Bill. 








tic ' *Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) desired 
ee 5 eee See ore oe to say that his Amendment in the Grand 
Committee was curried by 46 to 28, and 
there were only 10 English Members who 


clause. He himself had given notice of | 


an Amendment to place the whole of the 
three rates in the same position, and to 
give 12 months’ grace for the whole of 
the three, which would be a most bene- 


ficial change of the law. This was a! 


matter which very seriously affected the 
fishing population of Scotland. They did 


| voted; therefore, there was a decided 
| majority of Scottish Members in favour 


of this provision. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Dr. CLARK moved, after the word 


pay their rates, but not until after the | “ payment,” to insert the words “ Poor 


20th of June. In the town of | 


Wick out of 3,000 ratepayers less than 
1,000 paid before the 20th June, and 
about 2,000 paid in the beginning of 
September, when they came home from 
the fishing. ‘These 2,000 men who had 
not paid their rates were disqualified 
aud could not vote, so that the burgh of 
Wick lost every year two-thirds of the 
Parliamentary electors because they could 
not pay on the 20th June. He thought 
the Government should carry the prin- 
ciple further and give these fishermen 
until September to pay the local, the 
county, and the poor rates. Although 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man as a general rule that they should 
support the decision of the Committee 
he would point out that this was a deci- 
sion where the Scotch Members were 
overwhelmed. There was a majority of the 
Scoteh Members in favour of placing the 





rate, local rate, or.” The object of the 
Amendment, he explained, was to place 
the three rates in the same position, and 
to give a longer time than the 20th of 
June. As far as the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Lanarkshire was 
concerned, it was carried in the Grand 
Committee by a majority of Scotch 
Members, but the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member for East Aberdeen to 
apply the same principle to the other two 
rates was lost by the minority of the Scotch 
Members and English Members who were 
whipped up for that special occasion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, this was a 
similar Amendment to the one he moved 
in the Grand Committee, the object being 
to make the clause generally consistent, 
so that the extension of time with re- 
gard to the non-payment of rates should 
apply. to the whole of the rates under 
this Bill, and not to one only. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: This is a Bill to 
re-cast the local goverument, and I do 
not think it is competent under such Bill 
to alter the existing law dealing with 
the subject of local elections and regis- 
tration. I think the hon. Gentleman 
would be out of Order in attempting to 
deal with the Registration Law. 

Mr. CALDWELL: May I submit 
that it really does not alter the Registra- 
tion Law itself ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It expressly does 
so, on the showing of the hon. Gentleman 
himself. It is, therefore, out of Order. 

Mr. RENSHAW moved to insert, at 
the end of the first sub-section of Clause 
10, an Amendment to the effect that it 
should be the duty of the clerk of the 
Parish Council, one week before the time 
fixed for the nomination of candidates for 
any election of Parish Councillors, to 
prepare a list of parish electors who 
had failed to make payment of the rates 
within the specified period, and to trans- 
mit a copy of that list forthwith to the 
Returning Officer, and any votes ten- 
dered by any elector named ia such list 
should at any such election be disallowed, 
unless the elector instantly verified his 
right to vote by the production of a re- 
ceipt duly signed and dated within the 
specified period. He said that some 
assessors thought difficulties would arise 
as to who was to decide the question in- 
volved in the clause unless such an 
Amendment were inserted. It would be 
exceedingly inconvenient to have the 
question discussed in the polling booth, 
and therefore the Returning Officer ought 
to have ample notice of the manner in 
which his duty should be discharged. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 27, 
at end, insert— 

“It shall be the duty of the parish clerk, on 
the expiry of one year from the date on which 
the demand note was issued, to prepare a list of 
those persons on the roll who have failed to 
make a of the special rate within the 
specified period, and he shall supply a y of 
such list to the Presiding Offices, who. sball 
delete such names from the roll of parish elec- 
tors, and shall disallow the vote tendered by 
such persons unless the voter instantly verified 
his right to vote by the production of a receipt 
duly signed and dated within the said period of 
one year.”—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
*TuE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrovur) said, the Government would 
accept the Amendment, as a person was 
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by the Bill not disqualified from being 
upon the Register through non-payment of 
the special rate, but was simply disquali- 
fied from voting. It was very desirable 
that the Returning Officer should have 
information on which he could act. 

Dr. CLARK expressed the opinion 
that the word “ instantly” would make 
it impossible to work the clause. A 
person might not have the receipt for 
payment in his pocket, and he could not, 
therefore, produce it instantly to verify 
it. He should suggest that “ instantly” 
be omitted. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rovr said, that “instantly verified ” 
was a familiar legal phrase. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member move the omission of the word 
“instantly ? ” 

Dr. CLARK : Yes. 

Amendment to the Amendment agreed 
to. 


Sir C. PEARSON moved, after the 
word “verified,” to insert the words 
“ priof to the close of the poll.” 


Ameudment to the Amendment agreed 
to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved, in 
page 4, line 29, leave out from “ more,” 
to end of sub-section. He said, if the 
Amendment were accepted the sub-sec- 
tion would simply read— 

“ Each parish elector may at any poll for the 
election of a Parish Council give one vote and 
no more.” 

The Bill proposed to have the foreign 
system of scrutin de liste, and to allow 
an elector to give # vote for any number 
of candidates. That system had been 
strongly objected to in this country, and 
had been done away with wherever it 
had existed, Some precaution was neces- 
sary to prevent the opivion of the 
majority having all the representation on 
the Council, and the opinion of the 
minority having none at all. While 
political questions would not enter into 
these elections there might be burning 
questions, such as the management of 
parish charities, rights of way, and leas- 
ing land for allotments, on which it 
would be mischievous if the minority had 
no representation. The danger was 
partly provided, against in the Bill by an 
option being given of dividing a parish 
into wards. But as that power was 
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merely optional he had put down an 
Amendment to provide that it should be 
compulsory for a parish to be divided 
into wards containing not more 
than three members, which was, per- 
haps, the most practical way of doing it. 
That was the most graceful way of doing 
it. He had not proposed any scheme by 
this Amendment. Of course, the principle 
was plain, and if everybody was given a 
single vote it would bea more satisfactory 
development that they should be able to 
transfer that vote from one candidate to 
another. That could easily be provided 
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question to start at this period of the 
Session, He did not think in the cir- 
cumstances, and seeing the condition of 
the House, that, having already ex- 
pressed his sentiments on the question, 
he need express them again on the pre- 
sent occasion, although he must confess 
he was much astonished at what he had 
heard, especially when his right hon. 
Friend, in defending his position, gave as 
\* satisfactory reason for the ground he 
| took that he had himself always voted 
| the other way. However, he would not 
enter further, as he had said, upon so 





for by a subsequent Amendment ; but | important a question at this period of 
he felt that this question as to how the | the Session. 
elections were to be carried on in the; Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he did 
Parish Councils was so important that it | not propose to divide on this Amend- 
was at any rate necessary to bring it ment, because subsequent Amendments 
before the House. dealt with the point. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


29, to leave out from the word “ more,” oa , 
to the end of Sub-section (2), of Clause | Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W ) 

10.—(Mr. Parker Smith.) moved to omit the words after “ not, 
Question proposed, “ That A abienan’ d down to “be,” inline 36. The question was 
sanened to. be left oa pron t of the | reference to the date Ist January, 1895, 
it ne part OF £he | and the provision in Section 57 rendered 
: | it unnecessary to insert a date in this place. 





Str G. TREVELYAN said, that he | 


would hardly like to enter upon so large 
a question as the representation of 
minorities under the eye of his righ* 
hon. Friend below the Gangway, and he 


| Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
| 35, to leave out from the word “ not,” to 
\the word “be,” in line 36.— (Mr. 


| Renshaw.) 


| 
| 


must fall back upon the statement that! Question proposed, “That the words 
he had voted on every possible occasion | proposed to be left out stand part of the 
against the principle contended for. He | Bill.” 

would not support this principle of com-| Question put, and negatived. 

pulsory plumping, the principle imposed, fz, RENSHAW moved to leave out 
in Birmingham and Glasgow, under the | the words “ after the Ist day of January, 
system of representation between the | 1895,” in relation to the date when the 
Reform Bill of 1865 and the Reform Bill | Registers should be made up, and after 
of 1885. He did not suppose there was | which any woman should not be disquali- 
any Member in the House at present who | fied by marriage from being registered on 
had not made up his mind on the ques- » County Council, Municipal, or Parish 





tion. The right hon. Gentleman below 


the Gangway had made statements | 
in reference tothe question of prin- | 


ciple. Upon that principle they had 
all by this time decided one way or 
another, and were quite prepared to say 
whether or not they wished to have it 
introduced into the Scotch Parish Coun- 
cils. His own opinion was as strongly 
against it there as elsewhere, and he 
thought he should best consult the wishes 
of the Committee by merely saying that 
the Government would support the Bill 
as it stood. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 


| Council Register. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “after the Ist day of Jannary, 
1895."—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Batrour) said, that in the 
event of the Bill becoming law by 
the Ist of September, there would be 
sufficient time for making up the 
Registers so as to include the newly-en- 
franchised voters. If that was to bedone it 
was of course desirable it should not be 





Holderness) said, that the representa- 
tion of minorities was rather a large 


delayed till the Ist of January. He 
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thought the wishes of hon. Members 
would be best consulted by saying that 
the words in question would be taken 
out elsewhere. 

’ Mr. PARKER SMITH urged that 
there could be no harm in taking them 
out now. By putting it off to the future, 
expense and trouble might be incurred, 
whereas if the words were taken out now 
no alteration of the roll would be 
required. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Barrour) said that, looking at 
the great number of persons concerned 
in being placed upon the Registers, it 
would be better not to draw a line now 
unless it were shown to be necessary. 

Mr. CALDWELL pointed out that, 
the roll would be made up for November, 
and that there was no reason why 
women should be disqualified from voting 
for the Parish Councils. They would 
not be put upon the first roll, because 
that would have to be made up in time 
for November, but they could be upon 
the second roll. That appeared to be 
the simple reason for the Amendment— 
that women should be put upon the roll, 
and he thought the Government would 
do well to accept. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Barour) said, if it was desired by the 
House, the Government would consent 
to omit the words. 





Local Government 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) 
moved to substitute the word “ qualifica- 
tion” for “property,” which he con- 
sidered a disfranchising expression, in 
respect to the proviso in Clause 11, 

“that a husband and wife shall not both be 
registered in respect of the same property.” 
The word he objected to was a 
disfranchising expression, because a 
property might comprise and confer 
several qualifications, and if that word were 
left in here, it would only be the owner 
who would be qualified to vote, without 
any regard to minor qualifications. He 
would venture again to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the question he put to 
him in Grand Committee: If the word 
“ property ” were to be left in, what was 
to become of a man who happened to 
marry his landlady, and whether the un- 
fortunate occupier of the house would not 
be disfranchised immediately ? TheGo- 
vernment ought to give the Amendment 
their favourable consideration. 


Mr. J. B. Balfour 
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” 


39, to leave out the word “ pro 
and insert the word “ qualification.”— 
(Mr. Hozier.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ property ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Sm G. TREVELYAN said, that 
there never was the slightest doubt 
about the intention of the Government, 
which from first to last was that there 
should be only one vote for one property, 
and that the wife, as owner, and the 
husband, as tenant, should not have two 
votes. It was not necessary to emphasise 
the point with reference to this Amend- 
ment. Persons who came up to London 
were sometimes cautioned against taking 
advice without examining it very care- 
fully. The intention of the Government 
was expressed quite clearly in Com- 
mittee, and he wished to make it clear 
now : they had no wish to allow a double 
vote in respect of the same property in 
the case of a husband und wife any more 
than in the case of any two other per- 
sons. The Government conceived that 
that intention was secured by the words 
in the Bill, and for this reason it was 
desirable to retain them. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
could see no ground why the Secretary 
for Scotland should have run away 
from an Amendment which he himself 
put down in Committee, nor why he 
should now oppose the Amendment. His 
own Amendment on the same subject in 
Committee he had withdrawn, under the 
belief that the Government would stick 
to their own Amendment ; but the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, having moved it in a 
most eloquent speech, suddenly dropped 
it without any apparent reason. Some 
remark was interjected, and immediately 
upon that the right hon. Gentleman 
turned round and said he was acting 
after having consulted with one of the 
cleverest assessors in Scotland, whose 
opinion had been taken. It was stated 
that the Amendment had been suggested 
to the Government by a gentleman well- 
qualified as an assessor, so that it had 
not been hastily prepared. But, having 
withdrawn his own Amendment on the 
same point, the Government let theirs 
go. This clause enacted that a woman 
should not be disqualified by marriage ; 
but the insertion of the word “ property” 
did disqualify her in certain circumstances. 
It was never contemplated that marriage 
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should be a disqualification. He hoped 
the Government would re-consider their 
determination and would accept the 
Amendment moved by his hon. Friend 
opposite. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
given a very singular reason for opposing 
this Amendment ; he objected to two 
persons voting for the same property. 
But the Secretary for Scotland must be 
aware that there were hundreds and 
thousands of cases in which two persons 
voted for the same property. It was 
simply in the case of husband and wife 
that this ridiculous distinction was to be 
maintained. Where they were respec- 
tively owner and occupier it seemed ridi- 
culous that this restriction should be 
imposed ; and as the clause provided 
that marriage should not be a disquali- 
fication, it ought to be carried out to the 
logical conclusion. In cases of bond 
fide ownership and occupation by hus- 
band and wife they should each have the 
benefit of their separate qualifications. 
He thought the Government would do 
well to agree to the wishes expressed on 
both sides of the House and accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 124 ; 
Noes 71.—(Division List, No. 217.) 

On Motion of Sir G. 'TrEvELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— 

Page 5, line 10, leave out “burgh,” 
and insert “ municipal.” 

Line 12, after “burgh,” insert “or 
police burgh.” 


Line 15, after ““ wards,” insert “ (1).” 


Line 17, after “ wards,” insert— 

“and (2) if and where a landward parish or a 
part of any parish is co-extensive with a police 
burgh or part thereof, and is divided into parish 
wards.” 

Line 29, leave out from “registered,” 
to end of Sub-section, and insert “duly 
qualified.” 

Line 33, leave out from the beginning 
to the first “ the,” in line 34. 

Line 34, after “ assessors,’ 
other persons.” 

_. Mr. RENSHAW moved, in page 6, 
sine 11, to leave out “county ” and insert 
“sheriff.” He had raised this point in 
Committee, which was that the roll of 


” insert “ or 
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electors ought not to pass into the 
possession of the county clerk, but ought 
to remain in the possession of the 
sheriff clerk, as the proper party to 
distribute the rolls was the sheriff 
clerk, and not the county clerk. He 
had since been confirmed in the opinion 
by inquiries he had made on the subject 
from various official sources. The county 
clerk of the County Councils had in- 
formed him that “county clerk” must 
have been inserted in the Bill by mistake, 
as there was no provision in it for the 
handing over of the Register to the 
county clerk for distribution. Under the 
present law, with regard to the Parlia- 
mentary roll and the county roll, it was 
the sheriff clerk that had the duty of 
delivering copies thereof, or parts thereof, 
to any person applying for same on pay- 
ment of a fee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
11, to leave out the word “county” and 
insert the word “sheriff.".—(Mr. Ren- 
shaw.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘county ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour) said, the scheme of Parish 
Councils which the Government pro- 
posed to bring into operation was that 
the Parish Councils should form part 
of a hierarchy of county government 
extending from the county as a whole 
downwards to the parish. That being 
80, it seemed to the Government that the 
person with whom the Parish Councils 
would naturally be brought into rela- 
tions would be the county clerk, who, 
as clerk to the County Council, would 
have the duty of putting into motion 
the machinery for the elections, 
and that, therefore, he would have pos- 
session of the roll for administrative pur- 

ses. However, since the Amendment 
had been moved in Committee, the Go- 
vernment had made inquiries of Local 

Authorities with a view the ascertaining 
the most convenient course; and if they 
came to be satisfied that the course 
suggested in the Amendment was a 
proper one, they would have the Amend- 
ment made in another place. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 6, line 14, after “ burgh,” insert 
“or police burgh.” 
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On Motion of Mr. RensHaw, the fol- 
lowing Amendment was agreed to :— 


Page 6, line 16, after “shall,” insert 
“subject to revision in Section 10.” 


Un Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 6, line 24, at end, insert— 

“(3) A County Council Electoral Division 
(exclusive of any police burgh or part of a 
pulice burgh comprised therein) so far as within 
a parish shall be a parish ward, or shall be 
divided into two or more parish wards of the 
parish.” 

Mr. PARKER SMITH moved, in 
page 6, line 25, to leave out from 
* Council,” to “from,” in line 30, and 
insert “shall.” As the Bill stood it was 
optional for the County Council, lookiug 
to the circumstances of the parish, to 
decide whether it should be divided into 
wards or not. Upon the principle which 
he had explained a short time ago, 
and which he would not go into again, 
it ought to be compulsory that the parish 
should be divided into wards in all eases ; 
and that those wards should return either 
three, two, or one Parish Councillors, but 
that in no case should there be more than 
three returned for any ward. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
25, to leave out from the word “ Coun- 
cil,” to the word “from,” in line 30, 
and insert the word “shall.”—(Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
down to the word ‘ may,’ in line 30, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Str G. TREVELYAN said, the Go- 
vernment desired that the County Coun- 
cil should not be hampered in any respect 
in the arrangement of the wards of 
parishes. The Bill said that if the 
County Council were “ satisfied after due 
local inquiry,” they might decide that 
there should be five Parish Councillors 
for each parish, or divide the parish into 
wards, returning one, two, or three 
Parish Councillors. The Government 
were prepared to leave the matter to a 
strong Local Authority like the County 
Council, who, however, were not to act 
until they had consalted local opinion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) 
moved, in page 6,-line 30, after “may ” 
insert “ with the approval of the Board.” 
What he wanted was that instead of the 
County Council being entrusted abso- 
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lutely with the duty of dividing a parish 
into wards, it should discharge that duty 
“ with the approval of the Board.” He 
knew that some of the supporters of the 
Government agreed with him on this 
point. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
30, after the word “may,” to insert the 
words “ with the approval of the Board.” 
—(Mr. Hozier.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str G. TREVELYAN said, that if 
the words “with the approval of the 
Board” meant anything, they meant 
approval given after full cognizance of 
the facts. That meant that a local in- 
quiry must be made in every parish in 
Scotland. The Bill would place on the 
Board many grave duties, ané to throw 
on the Board the absolute necessity of 
local inquiries in parishes about which 
the Board, as a Board, could have little 
local knowledge, was a proposition he 
could not ask the House to entertain. 

Question put, and negatived. 

On Motion of Sir G. TrREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 6, line 52, after “divided,” in- 
sert “subject to the provisions of this 
section.” 


Line 33, leave out from “ expedient,” 
to “and,” in line 35. 


Line 36, after the second “and,” insert 
“shall thereafter by order.” 


Page 7, line 5, after “and,” insert “shall 
thereafter by order.” 


Mr. RENSHAW moved to omit the 
words “second and subsequent” from 
Clause 14 in order to raise the question 
as to whether or not it was desirable to 
have an election earlier than in the 
autumn of 1895, when the next election 
of County Councils takes place. He 
admitted fully the manner in which the 
Government had recognised the impossi- 
bility of holding the first election of 
Parish Councils this year, but he would 
still say that to hold it in the spring of 
next year meant very hurried prepara- 
tion, an imperfect roll, and great expense. 
He had been at pains to inquire what 
that expense would be. In Lanarkshire 
he found that the additional expense of 
an election in the spring for Parish 
Councils only would amount to £2,322. 
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The county clerk of Midlothian, to between £30,000 and £40,000 in order 


whom he had written, had told him that | that they should be created eight months 
the cost of the election in the County of | earlier than if the first election took 
Midlothian, the new Register, list of | pene in the autumn of 1895, He thought 
women voters, &c., would amount to cotland would accept the blessing of 
£870. That was for the county, apart | Parish Councils more gladly if she had 
from the Royal and Parliamentary burghs | uot to mr this extra £30,000 or £40,000 
therein. The population of that county, | for it. The Secretary for Scotland had 
excluding the Royal and Parliamentary | thrown some doubt on the figures given 
burghs and police burghs, was about87,000. | by the Member for Renfrewshire; but 
Taking the whole population of Scot-| the authorities to whom that hon, Gen- 
land at 4,000,000, they could arrive by a|tleman had gone were the most reliable 
simple arithmetical sum at the probable | that could be found on the question, and 
additional cost of these elections for the | he would ask if the Government them- 
whole of Scotland. The calculation | selves had taken the trouble to inquire 
showed that it would cost not less than | and ascertain what the additional cost 
£40,000, in addition to the expense of would be? In two counties in which he 
the autumn election of County Councils. | was interested estimates had been made, 
Was it desirable to put the country to | and they bore out very nearly the figures 
the trouble and the turmoil of an addi-| given-by the Member for Renfrewshire. 
tional election, and to the expenditure of | He thought the Parish Councils would 
£40,000 of local funds, in order to bring | be recognised as great blessings in Seot- 
six months earlier: into existence Parish land if they could be obtained without 
Councils, which must come into existence | such a large expenditure of money. 
in the autumn? Qn these grounds he| Sir C, PEARSON said, the Secretary 
moved his Amendment. for Scotland seemed entirely to have mis- 
Amendment proposed, in e 7, line | Conceived the point of the Member 
31, to leave nah 9 _aeen Pe second and | for Renfrewshire in writing to those 


subsequent."—( Mr. Renshaw.) | authorities. He did so not to ask their 
: Y * opinion as to the propriety of bringing 


. Question proposed, “That the words | this Bill into operation earlier or later, 
second and subsequent’ stand part of | but to ascertain the probable cost of what 
the Bill. ‘he might call the bye-election in the 
Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he did | spring of 1895. The gentlemen con- 
not think the roll would be more imper- | sulted were the most competent authori- 
fect in the spring than at the autumn ties in Scotland to express an opinion on 
election. His bon. Friend had told them | that question, The Secretary for Scot- 
that certain people who, he was ready to | land was challenged in Committee to say 
admit, were competent authoritivs, had | whether the Government had formed any 
informed him that the election would be | estimate of the cost of their new pro- 








expensive ; but these officers were county 
officials, not belonging to the class of 
people this Bill was enfranchising, and it 
was not from such officials that the Go- 
vernment were going to take their idea 
as to when Parish Councils were to come 
into existence. The Government re- 
luctantly, but for very good reasons of an 
administrative character, had consented 
to defer the elections from autumn this 
year until April next year, but they 
could not let the prospect of the election 
go on receding any further from the eyes 
* ane residents in the parishes of Seot- 
and, 


Mr. MAXWELL said, they were as 


desirous as the right hon. Gentleman that 
Parish Councils should be established in 
Scotland, but the question was whether 


it was desirable that Scotland should pay | 


posal. That was some weeks ago, and 
the Government had had ample time to 
consult authorities on the subject. If 
they had done so, they would probably 
have gone to the same sort of authorities 
whom his hon. Friend had consulted, 
He would ask, therefore, whether the 
Government were in a position to chai- 
lenge the grave and serious statement 
made by his hon. Friend that the 
spring elections would cost the 
country between £40,000 and £50,000 ? 
If the Government had no better figures 
to supply them with, the question arose 
whether it was worth while for six 
months more of the existence of. the 
Parish Council to incur this heavy ex- 
penditure. The right hon. Gentleman 
might believe him that no one on the 
Opposition side of the House any more 
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than on the Ministerial side had the 
smallest desire to delay the Bill coming 
into operation. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of this promised election recedin 

from the eyes of the people of Scotland 
But why did it recede? Because, he 
ventured to say, the Government were 
convinced that they had proposed an im- 
possibility in the Bill as originally brought 
in. Whether or not it was worth while 
to spend £40,000 or £50,000 to bring 
Parish Councils into operation six months 
earlier was a matter as to whether the 
people of Scotland should make up their 
minds. As he had said in Committee 
the question was one really of adminis- 
tration, the responsibility for which must 
rest on the Government. Members of 
the Opposition had done no more than 
their duty in raising and laying before 
the country this question. 





*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. | 


B. Batrour) said, it was rather sur- 
prising to hear such an attack upon 
and objection to the April election. It 
was decided upon with the unanimous 
assent of the Committee. The Govern- 
ment had believed, and still believed, that 
it would have been perfectly possible to 
have the first election this autumn. 
Others doubted it, and a suggestion was 
made by the Member for Bute (Mr. 
Graham Murray) and assented to by the 
Government to hold the election next 
spring. The Bill was re-cast to meet 
that change, and they could not now turn 
it all upside down. He could not say 
that the Government had got reliable 
figures, because it was impossible to do 
so; but they knew the kind and quality 
of the work to be done, and they be- 
lieved the cost would not be serious, as 
the difference was not that of the whole 
cost of an additional election, but of the 
cost of having it in the spring instead of 
six months later. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Lord 
Advocate rather led the House to under- 
stand that it was a concession to the 
wishes and desires of the Opposition that 
the election had been put off to next 
spring. That was not the case. It was 
@ concession to certain practical and in- 
surmountable difficulties which they had 
pressed on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. Both sides were animated by the 


desire to see the Bill brought into opera- 
tion as soon as it was practically possible 
to do so, and the only question was— 
how soon ? and what was the expense 


Sir C. Pearson 
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incident to one particular plan or 
the other. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Renshaw) had come to the con- 


clusion, basing his opinion on competent 
authorities, that the Government plan 
would cost over £30,000; and was it 
worth while for six months’ additional 
enjoyment of the blessings of Parish 
Councils to put the country to that cost? 
However, it was for the Government to 
decide, and he would advise his hon. 
Friend to leave the whole responsibility 
to them, and not divide the House upon 
his Amendment. If he did his hon. 
Friends opposite might go to Scotland 
and attempt to make out that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Renshaw) had wished to 
put off as long as possible the time when 
the parochial elections in Scotland should 
take place. He did not think his hon. 
Friend should run that risk, and he 
(Mr. Balfour) did not mean to run it if 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, it had appa- 
rently been overlooked by the other side 
that, according to the way in which the 
Bill had been framed in the Standing 
Committee, it would be competent for the 
Municipal Authorities in Scotland in 
making up the new Registers in 
November to make them up with the 
new Register. The Town Councils 
could make up the roll in November, 
which would do for the Parish Council 
Register. That would obviate the ne- 
cessity of spending at least half the 
£40,000. 

*Mr. HOZIER said, that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed to have an idea 
that the Opposition had gained this as a 
concession. Asa matter of fact, it was 
the City of Glasgow which obtained the 
postponement. It was because the City 
Authorities protested so strongly against 
the autumn election that exceptional 
arrangements were proposed for Glasgow, 
which in turn were resisted with such ve- 
hemence by both sides on the Committee 
that the whole thing had to be abandoned. 


Question put, and agreed to, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he 
wished to move an Amendment to insert, 
after “ burgbal,” 

“or f ish rt of rish co-ex- 
ionive wid rictice aiiit ee pert of a police 
burgh.” 
He put this forward because he was 
puzzled by the clause. He had thought 
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the Government had forgotten their 
pledges and did not intend to deal 
with police burghs, and to put elec- 
tions there on the same footing as 
elections in other places. He had 
discovered thai they had falfilled their 
pledge, but had hidden away the pro- 
vision they had introduced. They had 
not given the subject a section of its 
own, but had hidden it away at the end 
of another section. He was sensitive 
for the honour of the police burghs, 
hence this Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
35, after the word “ burghal,” to insert 
the words 
“or for a parish or part of a parish co-extensive 
with a police burgh or part of a police burgh.” 
—( (Mr. Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour) said, he was sure the 
hon. Member would not think that 
the Government meant any disrespect 
to this important subject. They, how- 
ever, thought the Amendment unneces- 
sary, because it was covered by a pro- 
vision which dealt with the very case. 
The last six lines of the clause to which 
he referred covered the case. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, those 
lines did substantially cover the Amend- 
ment ; therefore, he would not press the 


proposal, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 8, line 39, leave out “ ninety- 
five,” and insert “ ninety-eight.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the 
effect of the next Amendment he wished 
to move would be to leave the County 
Council election out of the clause. As 
the clause stood, it dealt with certain 
Amendments of procedure both in regard 
to Parish Council elections and County 
Council elections, It was passed at a 
time when they were expecting and 
hoping to deal with a large number 
of questions concerning County Coun- 
cils. Subsequently, pressure of time 
obliged them to leave out all those pro- 
visions dealing with the various Amend- 
ments of the Act of 1889, which many 
of them thought some of the most im- 
portant parts of the Bill. Part of this 
clause was the only survival of those 
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Amendments. They had been promised as 
definitely as possible in the future a Bill 
| dealing with these matters in regard to 
| County Councils. He had not the 
slightest objection to any provisions 
bearing on County Councils contained in 
any of these clauses. He did not think 
the provisions urgent, though they were 
in the right direction. They would be 
in place io a new Bill, but they were 
out of place here, being no part of a 
measure which proposed to deal with the 
constitution and election of Parish Coun- 
cils. They should be left out of the 
Bill, and held over until they came to 
consider the question of the County 
Councils next year. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
42, to leave out the words “in a county 
of County Councillors and.” — (Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Tnoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrovur) said, it was quite true 
that mention was here made of County 
Councils, and the reason for that was 
obvious. In this Bill the method 
of procedure for the election of Parish 
Councils was assimilated to that for the 
election of County Councils. The elec- 
tions would be on the same day and aecord- 
ing to the same methods. If it were for no 
other purpose than that of giving neces- 
sary guidance as to the method of carrying 
out Parish Council elections, County Coun- 
cil elections should be here mentioned. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On Motion of Mr. Parker SMITH, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to — 

Page 10, line 9, leave out from “elee- 
tion,” to “every,” in line 10. 

Line 27, leave out “county electoral 
division or.” 

On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

Page 10, line 28, at end, add— 

“And provided also that such notices shall 


take effect in the order in which they are de- 
livered.” 


Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, that on Clause 19 he wished to 
move an Amendment to enable the elec- 
tors to elect any person to a Parish 








Council who was either a parochial elec- 
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tor or who for 12 months immediately 
preceding had resided within the parish 
or within three miles thereof. His atten- 
tion was to restore the Bill to the form 
in which it was originally introduced by 
the Government ; therefore, he was sure 
the Goverument could not meet the 
Amendment with any objection to it on 
its merits. It was undoubtedly their de- 
liberate judgment that this provision 
should stand in the Bill; moreover, its 
adoption would make the Billin harmony 
with the English Local Government Act. 
Though he desired to support the find- 


ings of the Grand Committee he must | 


point out that the alteration from the 
original proposal was carried at a meet- 
ing at which less than one-third of the 
Members of the Grand Co:amittee were 
present. When, in conjunction with that 


fact, they remembered that the original | 


proposal found a place in the English 
Act he did not think it unreasonable to 
raise the matter again on the Report 
stage to see if the judgment of the House 


would not rather confirm the view taken | 


of the matter in the English Bill than 


that taken in the Grand Committee. In | 


the consideration of the English Bill this 
matter was debated at great length, and 
it was decided that the greatest freedom 
of choice should be given to the parish 
electors. That’ was in harmony with 
later practice, and on that ground espe- 
cially he urged the Amendment. Speak- 
ing as a Scotsman, he thought it was rather 
hard that trust in the people in England 
should be carried so far, but that in Scot- 


land they were not going to trust the 


Scottish people to the same extent as 
they did the English people. It was to 
be remembered that where they limited 
the right of election of parochial electors 
they would be excluding a large number 
of ratepayers who might not yet have ar- 
rived at the stage of being electors, be- 
cause the qualification for the electorate 
was governed by the Registration Act, 
and it might be two and a-half years 
after a man had gone to live in a parish 
before he became a parochial elector. 
The Bill itself did not limit the right of 
election to ratepayers, and a person who 
was disqualified for voting for the non- 
payment of the special rate might be 
perfectly qualified to be elected a mem- 
ber of the Parish Council. There was 
not the faintest chance that the parochial 
electors would ever elect a pauper to re- 
present them, or any person who was un- 


Mr. W. M‘Laren 
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desirable, and Parliament was doing much 
the sounder thing and acting much more 
in harmony with Liberal principles and 
the general tendency of their legislation 
if it gave freedom of choice all round. 
He was only urging, too, that should be 
done for Parish Councils which was done 
for School Boards. Both men and 
women had been elected for School 
Boards who were not themselves electors, 
and no grievance had been felt in that 
matter. He thought that as the Parish 
Councils were to take over the work of 
the Parochial Boards it was wise to give 
| a very wide choice, and especially in 
i'view of the desirableness of having 
women as members of the wards. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
19, after the word “ electors,” to insert 
the words— 


“or persons who have, during the 12 months 
next preceding the election, resided in the 
parish, or within three miles thereof, anil who are 
of lawful age, and not subject to any legal in- 
capacity. ’"—(.Vr. W. M* Laren.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he 
was not able to pick and choose in this 
matter, although, of course, it was 
quite another thing for other Members. 
| He considered himself bound by the 
decision of the Grand Committee. The 
position was this—36 hon. Members 
voted in the Standing Committee, which 
was « large attendance for a Grand 
| Committee, and upon a Division there 
| voted 27 to9. If they came to Scotch 
' Members—and he thought under the cir- 
| cumstances he might make some analysis 
of the voting—they found that there 
| were 23 Seotch Members on one side 
and eight on the other. Therefore they 
| might analyse the numbers as they liked, 
/but would not find a majority of the 
| Party on the side of the Amendment of 
| the hon. Member. He agreed with a 
| great deal of what the hon. Member had 
‘said, and thought the proposal was a 
| good one for England, and a very neces- 
sary one. But his hon, Friend had 
ignored the differences between the posi- 
tion of England and of Scotland. In 
England small parishes of under 500 
population were to be counted by the 
thousand, and it was a very difficult 
matter to obtain competent persons to 
represent them. Then, again, there were 
a considerable number below 300 and 


200 population, while in Scotland, in the 
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County of Midlothian, there were only 
three parishes below 500; in Elgin, out 
of 19 parishes, only one wus under 500, 
and in the great County of Inverness, 
with 32 parishes, there was only one 
under 500. He thought the difference in 
the position of affairs as between England 
and Scotland was sufficient to justify 
hon. Members in taking a strong view 
on this subject. Although there were 
a number of Members absent from the 
Committee upon the occasion when the 
decision was arrived at, he believed that 
had they all been present the voting 
would have been proportionately the same. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8S.) said, he 
agreed with the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman, and if he went into the 
Lobby he should certainly support him. 
Of course he quite understood the prin- 
ciple upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland acted. 
He had necessarily to support the decision 
of the Grand Committee, but while that 
decision might bind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Government, it did not 
biad private Members. He objected 
altogether to these qualifications. ‘There 
was no qualification for membership of 
the House of Commons, and he did not 
see why there should be any qualification 
for membership of a Parish Council. 
The Amendment of his hon. Friend was 
a step in the right direction, and if he 
would divide upon it he would go into 
the Lobby with him. 

*Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) 
said, he should support the Amend- 
ment. The Secretary for Scotland, iu 
opposing the Amendment, had stated that 
the parishes in Scotland being so much 
larger than the parishes in England, it 
was not possible to make a comparison, 
and that it was not necessary in Scotland 
to have an extension to three miles out- 
side the parish. In some respects that 
was true, for there would be a wider 
choice in the larger parishes; but he 
would point out to his right bon. Friend 
that the principal arguments used for the 
three-mile extension in England were that 
there would often be people living just 
outside the parish who would have in- 
terests in the parish, and it was to include 
these that the three-mile extension was 
made. The larger the parish the larger 
would be the fringe of the parish, and conse- 
quently in these large Scotch parishes 


there would be more people with interests 
in the parish living just outside it. As 
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the Bill now stood, it differed from the 
English Act in another respect—not only 
was there to be no extension to three 
miles, but the Councillors would ouly be 
chosen from the electorate. In England 
both the parishes and the districts were 
to .be allowed to choose from the 
electorate and from residents of 12 
mouths. Though on account of size the 
Scotch and English parishes did not bear 
exact comparison, no one could contend 
that the parishes of Scotland were larger 
than the districts of England. ‘And if it 
be right that the districts of England 
should choose from residents, surely the 
Scotch parishes might. He was in favour 
of allowing the people to choose whom 
they pleased without restrictions, and it 
was because this Amendment went in 
that direction that he gave it his support. 
He would suggest, however, that if the 
Government could not accept the three- 
mile extension, they would allow people 
to choose from the residents of the parish 
as well as from the electorate. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
said, the difficulty was that if members 
were elected who lived three miles away 
it was very unlikely that they would 
regularly attend the meeting of the Council. 
They had had experience of that kind in 
reference to the School Boards. He 
proposed to support the Mover of the 
Amendment if he would leave out the 
words relating to the three mile limit. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN said, he would 
accept that Amendment to his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment amended, by leaving 
out the words “or within three miles 
thereof.” 


Question put, “ That those words, as 
amended, be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 37 ; Noes 
99.—(Division List, No. 218.) 


Mr. MAXWELL moved, in page 11, 
line 24, at end, insert— 

“ Provided that a casual vacancy in a Parish 
Council and a vacancy in the office of Chairman 
shall not be filled unless notice, specifying that 
such vacancy is to be considered, has been 
issued to each Councillor at least seven days 
before the meeting.” 

The hon. Member said, his Amendment 
was one which dealt with the filling up 
of casual vacancies on Parish Councils. 
The first part of the clause dealt gene- 
rally with the matter of notice, time, 
and place of meetings of the Parish 
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Councils. He agreed this was a matter 
which should be left'in the hands of the 
Parish Councils, and that their hands 
should not be in any way tied. Buta 
case might arise when it might be neces- 
sary fora Parish Council meeting to be 
suddenly summoned, and while he did 
not think it desirable that any hard or 
fast line should be laid down, he thought 
it well that in the case of the election 
of Chairman and the filling up of a casual 
vaeancy some notice should be given, 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
24, at end, insert— 

“ Provided that a casual vacancy ina Parish 
Council and a vacancy in the office of chair- 
man shall not be filled unless notice, ifying 
that such vacancyis to be considered, been 
issued to each Councillor at least seven days 
before the meeting.” —(.Vr. Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Cartain HOPE moved, in page 11, 
line 26, leave out “may” and insert 
“shall.” He said that, on examining 
this clause, he thought that some diffi- 
culty might arise unless the word 
“shall” was substituted for “may.” He 
ventured to submit for the consideration 
of the Government that the word “ may ” 
in the position in which it appeared 
would give rise to a great deal, not only 
of difficulty, but of friction. The In- 
spector of the poor of a parish might 
place the Parish Council in a very 
awkward position if it was left to him to 
say whether he would or would not act 
as clerk. He believed the intention to 
be that the Inspector should act, and at 
all events the clause would be the clearer 
if “ shall” were substituted for “ may.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 26, to leave out the word “ may,” 
and insert the word “shall.”—(Captain 
Hope.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 11, line 27, leave out from “ ap- 
pointed,” to “any,” in Jine 28, 

Line 34, at beginning, insert “ Subject 
to the provisions of this Act.” 

Line 34, after “Council,” insert “or 
in any office to which the Parish Council 
appoint a representative from their own 
number.” 
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Mr. HOZIER moved, in page 11, 
line 40, after “number,” insert “ to be 
chairman during the tenure in office of 
the Council,” He said, that inthe Grand 
Committee upon the Bill the Division on 
this matter was so close that the Chair- 
man had to give his casting vote, 
They must remember this had been the 
rule hitherto: that the Chairman of the 
Parochial Board was the representative 
on the district committee, and in a 
similar manner he had no doubt the 
Chairman of the Parish Council would, 
in all probability, be chosen as the repre- 
sentative on the district committee of the 
Parish Council, and, that being so, he 
thought it was desirable the Amendment 
should be adopted. If office was to be 
held only for one year, he thought that a 
knowledge of the duties would hardly be 
acquired before the term of office ex- 
pired. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
40, after the word “ number,” to insert 
the words “to be chairman during the 
tenure in office of the Council.”—(Mr. 
Hozier.) 


Question proposed “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RENSHAW said, he hoped that, 
in view of the closeness of the Division 
that took place in the Committee up- 
stairs, the Government would recon- 
sider this matter. He attached very 
great importance to the proposal made 
by his hon. Friend, and gave it priority 
of position. When the matter was under 
discussion upstairs, he ventured to point 
out that in the case of School Boards the 
chairman was appointed for three years, 
and the principle had worked excellently, 
and no objection had ever been made to 
it. The result had been to secure, in the 
first place, the services of the best man on 
the School Board as its chairman, and, in 
the second place, to secure a continuity 
of policy during their tenure of office. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it would be unfortunate to expose the 
Chairman of the Parish Council to the 
possibility of annual change. It was 
argued upstairs that if a man was a 
good chairman be was sure to be re- 
appointed. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
hon, Member said “ Hear, hear!” and no 
doubt that would generally be the case, 
but not always. Very often a chairman 
had, in pursuance of a particular policy 
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to be decided upon and carried out, to 
look ahead a bit, and in the line he took” 
in connection with questions of local ad- 
ministration he would be hampered if he 
felt that a particular vote he gave might 
be made the instrument for turning him 
out of office. He could not see that 
there was anything to be gained by 
making the occupancy of the office so 
short. He imagined that the Council 
would only meet about once a month, 
and it would take some considerable time 
for the chairman to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the duties. 
He hoped the Government would re- 
consider the question. He felt more 
strongly about this, because the subse- 
quent Amendment was in’ connection 
with the representative of the Parish 
Council upon the district committee ; and 
as the probability was that the chairman 
would be appointed as the representative, 
he thought it most desirable they should 
continue him in office for the three years, 

Dr. MACGREGOR said, that if the 
chairman was a popular man he would 
be re-elected ; and if he was unpopular, 
then the Council should have the power 
of removing him. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN aaid, that was 
their case in a nutshell. Very great in- 
conveniences occurred on Local Govern- 
ment Boards, and even more important 
Boards, from differences of opinion be- 
tween the chairman and the members. 
Anyone who had been connected with 
local administration had never known, 
he thought, of an instance in which a 
man who was really trusted, and was an 
effective head of the body, had not been 
re-elected for the position, and where the 
re-election was not regarded as a service 
done to the body rather than a service 
done to the individual. He had not the 
slightest doubt that a good chairman 
would always be re-elected. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
he did not often find himself at variance 
with his hon. Friend behind him ; but 
on this occasion he thought the Secretary 
for Scotland was the more Conservative 
of the two, and he certainly agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, who proposed 
to continue the same order of things that 
prevailed on Parochial Boards where the 
appointment was an annual one. 


Question put, and negatived. 
*Mr. HOZIER ssid, he did not pro- 
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of Sub-section 6, but he wished to move 
the omission of the latter part of it— 
namely, the words— 

“Tf an equal number of votes is given for 
two or more persons the Parish Council shall 
determine by lot which of these persons shall be 
chairman.” 


He could not help thinking there was a 
good deal too much of Ladas about this ; 
therefore for that reason he moved to 
omit the latter part, from “If an equal 
number” down to “chairman.” He 
would add that in the English Act, with 
regard to Parish Councils, there was no 
arrangement of this sort, and he could not 
see why this arrangement should be made 
with regard to Scotland. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour) said, that in this par- 
ticular case there was no other mode 
available, as there was no one to give 
a casting vote; therefore, he thought 
the simplest way was to adopt the 
method proposed in the sub-section. 

Mr. HOZIER: It is not in the 
English Act. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour): No; that Act leaves the 
case unprovided for. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) asked if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not adopt the other plan that 
was brought forward—that was, that in 
case there had been a poll the candidate 
who obtained the largest number of votes 
at the poll should be the one selected as 
chairman. [Election by lot was very 
objectionable if it could be avoided. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the Secretary for Scotland has an 
Amendment before this one—in line 9. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Page 12, line 9, leave out “ninety- 
four,” and insert “ ninety-five.” 


Page 12, line 10, leave out “all the 
Parish Councillors are elected,” and in- 
sert “ the first Tuesday of the month of 
December.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
11, to leave out from the word “re- 
election,” to the end of Sub-section (6) 
of Clause 19.—( Mr. Hozier.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
a es to be left out stand part of the 
il . 
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Mayor DARWIN said, he only 
wished to say that the omission of the 
words would not meet the case. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he would 
like to point out there was a difficulty 
here, because the elections took place by 
parish wards; and, as one might be 
elected in one ward and one in another, it 
would be difficult to determine the number 
of votes. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.trour) said, it appeared to him that 
the method suggested might be a fit one, 
but he did not think it would cover 
all possible cases. If, however, the House 
would be good enough to leave it in 
their hands, they would endeavour to 
introduce in another place some alterna- 
tive that would cover all the cases. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, his 
Amendment had reference to Sub-section 
7, which ran as follows :— 

“The representative from a Parish Council 
on a district committee of a County Council, or 

n :the County Council, where a county is not 

Sivided into districts, shall be appointed annu- 
ally at the statutory meeting of the Parish 
Council from among their own number.” 
“Or on the County. Council where a 
eounty is not divided into districts ” was 
a very clumsy phrase, and all through 
the Bill, wherever the district committee 
was mentioned, they found themselves 
encumbered with this extremely large 
and clumsy phrase. In dealing with 
the case of some of the small counties 
that were not divided into districts he 
thought it would be extremely awkward 
to have this large phrase, and that the 
difficulty could be met by leaving out 
the phrase and putting in the Definition 
Clause, at the end, a definition that stood 
in his name at the end of the Paper— 
namely, 

“The expression ‘district committee of a 

County Council’ shall include a County Council 
sitting as a district committee in cases where a 
county is not divided into districts.” 
His Amendment would have the effect 
of removing a most cumbrous phrase and 
putting it into the Definition Clanse ; 
therefore, he hoped the Amendment 
would be accepted, 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 15, to leave out the words “or on 
the County Council, where a county is 
not divided into districts.”—(Mr. Parker 
Smith.) ; 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘or on the County Council’ stand partof 
the Bill.” 

Mr. RENSHAW said, there was one 
additional point he should like to urge in 
support of the view of the hon. Member 
for Partick (Mr. Parker Smith). By the 
insertion here of the phrase “or on the 
County Council where a county is not 
divided into districts "—at this place it 
might be considered to convey more than 
was intended ; that was to say, it might 
be held to imply that under certain cir- 
cumstances those appointed were ap- 
pointed on the County Council for other 
purposes than those of a district com- 
mittee. He thought the Amendment 
made it perfectly clear what the position 
really was, and conveyed precisely and 
exactly what the Government ought to 
provide for. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (ar. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, the hon. Member only 
applied the definition to one particular 
case, and asa similar expression occurred 
throughout the Bill he was afraid 
it would require a good deal of altera- 
tion of the Bill. This, also, had to 
be kept in view, that sometimes per- 
sous in reading a Bill did not look at the 
Interpretation Clause ; they liked to have 
it “ writ large,” so that it might speak 
for itself. As the Bill at present stood, 
he was afraid the acceptance of the 
Amendment would not meet the case ; 
but they would consider whether, with- 
out sacrificing clearness, the Amendment 
could be accepted. The other point 
mentioned by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Renshaw) should be looked into 
with the object of seeing what amount of 
change would be required in other parts 
of the Bill. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. RENSHAW said, the Amend- 
ment he had to propose was to omit the 
word “annually,” for the purpose of in- 
serting subsequently, after “ at the,” the 
word “first” before “statutory.” The 
decision of the Committee upon this point 
was very dubious, because 19 voted one 
way and 19 voted the other; so that as 
there was ap equality, very pronounced, 
against the scheme proposed in the Bill, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
now, in recognition of that fact, be pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment. This 
was a matter of great importance, and 
the duties of the office would never be 
properly performed unless there was 
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continuity of office. The duties of the 
district committee had reference to public 
health and the administration of the 
roads of the district., They would have, 
perhaps, in the district 15 County Coun- 
cillors who were members of the district 
committee by virtue of the fact that 
they were County Councillors. Say they 
had seven parishes in the district, they 
would have seven representatives added 
to the 15 County Councillors to form the 
district committee. They would have 
the responsible charge of administering 
all matters connected with the roads and 
the public health of the district, and there 
could not be the slightest doubt in the 
mind of anyone who had taken part 
in the operation of these district 
committees that those men who had been 
longest at it were the best-informed upon 
the intricate questions that came before 
them for settlement. He was perfectly 
certain about this: that if they wanted 
to do justice to the representatives of the 
Parish Councils, they must give them a 
longer tenure of office than one year. 
The members of these district com- 
mittees were in office for three years, 
and therefore they would handicap the 
Parish Council representatives if they 
appointed them only for one year. He 
supposed he would be met with the 
statement that was made with regard to 
the appointment of the Chairman of the 
Parish Council, that if the representative 
was doing his duty he would be returned 
over and over again by the Parish Coun- 
cil. To that he would reply that, in the 
first place, the Parish Council would 
have no special cognisance of what was 
being done in the district committee ; 
the meetings were not always published 
in the Press, and therefore what was 
done would not be circulated outside the 
limits of the committee itself; and, in 
the second place, though a man might be 
a most efficient administrator, and be 
doing his work well, he might be put on 
one side at the end of tha year for 
another gentleman on the principle of 
fair play all round. That, he considered, 
would be an injury to the Parish Council. 
He therefore hoped the Government, 
having regard to the equal division on 
the question upstairs, would accept the 
Amendment. 

Amendment pro » in page 12, line 
16, to leave out the word “ annually.” 
—(Mr. Renshaw.) 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
‘annually’ stand part of the Bill.” 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, | that 
undoubtedly it would be a great disad- 
vantage if a good man was turned out to 
make room for an indifferent man ; but 
what was more likely to happen was 
that a man might be chosen for some 
personal quality he possessed, but who 
might be a most inefficient representa- 
tive, in which case the parish would be 
saddled with a person for three years 
who ought not to be their representative. 
On the other hand, when a Public Body 
got hold of a man who really did their 
work that man might continue to do 
their work as loug as he wished. Under 
the cireumstauces of the equal division 
upstairs, he was able to take his own 
view, and that was in favour of annual 
elections. 

Mr. MAXWELL said, he was very 
much disappointed at the statement of 
the Secretary for Scotland, because 
everyone acquainted with the working 
of district committees in Scotland knew 
perfectly well it was greatly to the 
advantage of the locality that the public 
representatives should be appointed 
to these district committees for three 
years. In some districts the Parish 
Council representatives would form half 
the district committee, so that they might 
have half that body going out of office at 
the end of every year. He would point 
out that a great part of the work was 
discharged by sub-committees, and if 
half of them were to be turned off these 
committees every year how were they 
to perform their work satisfactorily and 
efficiently ? This, he could assure the 
House, was a very important matter, and 
it would tend to confuse the work of 
these district committees if the represen- 
tatives were to be changed from year to 
year, and it must interfere with the 
continuity of the work. 

Dr, MACGREGOR said, it appeared 
to him that the arguments used in Saesbr 
of this Amendment were on all-foars 
with those used in the other case that 
had been disposed of, and that the 
House would be stultifying itself if it did 
not now decide in exactly the same way 
in which it decided before. 

-*Mr. CRAWFORD said, that as so 
much stress had been laid upon the close 
Division in the Committee, he would like 
to say he boped the Government would 
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adhere to the position they had taken up. 
He was rather surprised that hon. 
Friends of “his should: look upon the 
point as they did, as he thought they 
rather mistook the principle of the case. 
The members who represented Parish 
Councils. on the County Council were 
much more in the position of delegates 
than were the ordinary members . of 
County Councils, They were chosen 
not so much for general fitness for the 
administration of local government as for 
representing the views of their parishes 
on particular points. Accordingly, it 
was but just that the Parish Council 
should annually have an opportunity of 
sending to the County Council such men 
as they thought would represent the 
views of the Parish Council at the time. 

*Cartain HOPE said, he must entirely 
repudiate the idea that the members who 
represented Parochial Boards on the 
district committees were any more dele- 
gates than were the ordinary members 
of County Councils. Speaking from prac- 
tical experience, he could only say that in 
cases in which the representatives of the 
Parochial Boards on the district commit- 
tee over which he had the honour of 
presiding were constantly changed those 
representatives attended least and took 
the least interest in the work of the com- 
mittee. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, Parochial Boards elected their 
representatives for the whole period of 
the existence of the district committee, 
and this, he thought, showed that they 
believed this to be the most reasonable 
and advantageous way of appointing their 
members. The case dealt with by 
the Amendment was stronger than that 
of the Parochial Board representatives 
on the district committee. The Parish 
Council would hold office for the same 
period as the district committee and the 
County Council, and it was therefore rea- 
sonable to ask that the representatives of 
the Parish Council should be appointed 
for the whole period of the joint exist- 
ence of that Council and of the district 
committee. He hoped the Government 
would see their way to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, he had 
accepted the deelaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir G. Trevelyan); and was 
willing, as far as he was able, to concur 
in it—that the Government would at this 
stage of the Bill adhere to the decisions 
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of the Committee, and especially to 
those decisions which were unanimously 
arrived at. . 

Sir G. TREVELY AN (interposing): 
I think my hon. Friend misunderstood 
what I said. I was speaking about the 
Amendments I myself brought forward, 
and my recollection of what I said is 
that, generally speaking, those Amend- 
ments were brought forward in order to 
fulfil the promises which had been ac- 
cepted, if not unanimously, without any 
considerable objection. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, he was 
referring to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement about the admission of the 
words “second and subsequent.” If the 
unanimity of the Committee had given a 
special title to the right hon. Gentleman 
to appeal to the House to support the 
Committee’s decision on that point, the 
right hon. Gentleman had very slender 
ground for refusing the present Amend- 
ment when it had been rejected merely 
by the casting vote of the Chairman 
of the Grand Committee. He firmly 
believed that the Amendment, if adopted, 
would conduce to administrative efficiency, 
and he was supported in that view by 
the fact that several Members who 
habitually supported the Government had 
voted against them on this question in 
the Grand Committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
thought the most cogent argument used 
in favour of the Amendment was to be 
found in the speech of the hon. Member 
for North-East Lanark (Mr. D. Crawford). 
He had been more than surprised to hear 
the theory of delegation supported by 
that hon. Member, as there was no theory 
which he thought was more destructive 
of proper representative work than that. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (interposing) 
remarked that the representatives of the 
Parish Councils on the district com- 
mittees would be delegates, as they were 
not elected by the ratepayers, but ap- 
pointed by the Parish Council. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
did not admit that they were delegates. 
He had been surprised to hear the hon. 
Member support the theory of delegation, 
as the whole of his Parliamentary career 
had been a worthy testimony in favour 
of the opposite theory. There was 
nothing more to be deprecated than the 
setting up of friction between different 
popularly-elected bodies; and yet, if 
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Parliament .were to allow the Parish 
Council’s representative to be changed 
annually in order that the Parish Council 
might send to the County Council a per- 
son not to represent the views he formed 
from a practieal experience of the work- 
ing of the district committee, but simply 
to represent the views put into him by 
the Parish Council, that would be nothing 
more nor less, than giving the Parish 
Council an indirect control of the work 
of the district committee. The testimony 
of those who had been practically en- 
gaged in administrative work had been 
all one way, and, as far as the theoretical 
result was concerned, he thought it 
would be very often fruitful of friction 
and dissension. Even in the past friction 
between district committees and County 
Councils had not been absolutely un- 
kuown, and he thought that any provi- 
sion which at all made likely a repetition 
of that state of. things in the future was 
abadone. Under these circumstances, he 
should certainly support the Amendment. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 106; 
Noes 37.—(Division List, No. 219.) 

Mr. RENSHAW moved, in page 12, 
to add at the end of line 18— 

“ Provided always, that, in the case ofiparishes 

partly landward and partly burghal, he shall 
be appointed by the landward committee from 
among their own number.” 
He said the landlord representatives on 
the district committee were elected not 
to represent the interests of the Parish 
Council, but to represent the interests of 
the landward part of the parish, In the 
case of a parish partly landward and 
partly burghal the people within the 
burgh did not coutribute to the cost of 
maintaining the roads in the county or 
to the public health rates, and it was 
ouly those represented by the landward 
committee who did contribute to them. 
It was only fair to ask that those who 
were appointed by the Parish Council to 
give votes which might decide the ex- 
penditure on the formation and mainte- 
nance of roads and the manver:in which 
.the public health laws should be carried 
into effect should be those who had the 
responsibility of paying the rates for 
maintaining the roads aid earrying out 
the Public Health Act. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
18, ‘after the word “number,” to insert 
the words— 
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“Provided always, that, in ,the case of 
ishes partly landward and partly burghal, 
e shall be appointed by the landward commit- 
tee from among their own number.”—(4r. 
Renshaw.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Batrour) said, the Amendment 
was not necessary, By .the Act of 
1889 it was provided that in the 
case of parishes partly landward and 
partly burghal, the representative must 
be a ratepayer, and he would, therefore, 
have county interests. It appeared to 
the Goverament that this was.a sufficient 
safeguard of the interests whieh it was 
desired to represent. , 

*Mr. HOZIER remarked that, there 
were a good many people connected with 
parish and county government who, as 
the Lord Advocate had said, liked 
to have things “writ large,” and 
who might make terrible mistakes if they 
had to refer from one Act to another, It 
would therefore be well to assent to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MAXWELL (Dumfries-shire) 
said, that, now that a division had been 
formed between the members represent- 
ing the landward part of a place and the 
members representing the burgh, it was 
only right that the landward committee 
should have the appointment of their 
representatives on the district committee. 
The Parish Council might in certain cases 
not altogether represent the landward 
part. It was desirable that the matter 
should be made quite clear in the Bill, 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B, 
Batrour) said, the effect of the Local 
Government Act of 1889 was to limit the 
representation to county ratepayers, and, 
that being so, the object of the Amend- 
ment was very much met, 

Sir C. PEARSON thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
apprehended the exact bearing of the Act 
of 1889. The only distinction that was 
drawn in 1889 was between the burghs 
on the one hand, and the county on the 
other, and it was considered expedient 
to enact that care should be. taken 
that it should be a county ratepayer 
who was appointed a representative. 
In the present Bill, they were sub- 
dividing the Parish Councils. The land- 
ward part of it was the only part of the 
parish and of the Parish Council which 
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was directly interested by way of having 
to pay money in the shape of Public 
Health rates, the Roads Management 
Acts, and so on. In a parish in the 
County of Renfrew, the population of 
the burghal portion was over 34,000, and 
the landward population 7,907. That 
parish was united for Poor Law purposes, 
for the purposes of this Act, and all pur- 
poses; but the only part of the parish 
which had a direct interest in the roads, 
and in the Public Health administration 
of the parish as a whole, was the land- 
ward part of it with a population of 
7,907. He submitted that it was not 
fair, or justified by any reference to the 
existing Local Government Act of 1889, 
that the selection of the persons who 
were to have the administration of road 
matters, and matters relating to Public 
Health, should be left not to those who 
alone were interested in these matters in 
the parish—that was the landward popu- 
lation—and that the landward population 
should be absolutely swamped by the 
35,000 population, who had nothing in 
the world to do with it in the way of 
management or ratepaying. That wasa 
simple fact which the Lord Advocate had 
failed to appreciate in the remarks he 
he had made. This was by no means a 
solitary instance, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would reconsider what he 
trusted he might term the provisional 
decision they had already announced, and 
accept the Amendment which had been 
moved. 

Dr. MACGREGOR thought they 
might very well trust the Local Bodies in 
this matter. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 112.—(Division List, No, 220.) 


Mr. COCHRANE moved, in page 12, 
line 38, after Sub-section (d.), insert— 

“In any contract with the Council for the 
supply from land, of which he is owner or occu- 
pier, of stone, gravel, or other materials for 
making or repairing highways or bridges, or 
in the transport of materials for the repair of 
roads or bridges in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; or.” 
He pointed out that a similar clause to 
this appeared in the Roads and Bridges 
Scotland Act, it being enacted that a 
road trustee should not be disqualified by 
reason of having any interest in the land 
from which stone, gravel, or other ma- 
terials were supplied. Under the County 
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Councils Act of 1889 road trustees were 
abolished, and, at the same time, this 
provision against disqualification was not 
re-enacted in the Scotch County Council 
Bill. The same thing —— in the 
case of the English County Councils Act, 
but in 1891 there was an amending Act 
for the English County Councils in 
which this sub-section was re-enacted. 
It was Sub-section 5, c. 63, of the Act 
of 1891, and it enacted that no person 
should be disqualified, if elected a mem- 
ber of the County Council, by reason of 
having any share or interest in any land 
from which materials were supplied for 
the repair of highway roads, and so 
on. In England a man wus not dis- 
qualified under the County Councils Act, 
but in Scotland he was. In England, 
ander the Parish Councils Bill, a man 
was not disqualified from being » Parish 
Councillor on account of supplying 
metal for the repair of roads and bridges, 
and so on. He instanced cases which 
had occurred where men who had pre- 
viously supplied road metal had to dis- 
continue doing so, so as not to disqualify 
themselves from a seat in the County 
Councils, the consequence being that 
the material had to be obtained at 
a much greater distance from the 
locality, and also at a much greater cost. 
If the Government would give any sup- 
port to this proposal of his he would be 
glad to introduce a smal] Bill to amend 
the law relating to County Councils in 
the same respect. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
38, after Sub-section (d), insert— 

“In any contract with the Council for the 
supply from land, of which he is owner or occu- 
pier, of stone, gravel, or other materials for 
making or repairing highways or bridges, or in 
the transport of materials for the repair of roads 
or bridges in his own immediate neighbourhood ; 
or.” —(Mr. Cochrane.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. FERGUSSON observed that a 
much stronger case for introducing this 
provision existed in the case of a Parish 
Council than in the case of a County 
Council. 

Str G. TREVELYAN said, that the 
analogies from England in the matter of 
County and Parish Councils appeared to 
be analogies which held here, If this 
question was introduced into a County 
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Council Bill, which he hoped to see be- 
fore they were many years older, the 
Government would not resist it, 


Question put, and agreed to. 
On Motion of Sir G. Trevetyan the 
following Amendments were agreed to :-— 


Page 13, line 10, leave out “eleventh 
day of December,” and insert “ fifteenth 
day of May.” 


Line 11, leave out, “ ninety-four,” and 
insert “ ninety-five.” 

Line 20, leave out “ constituted as at 
the passing of this Act.” 


Line 21, after “thereof and,” insert 
“a Parish Council.” 


Line 23, leave out “ thereof,” and in- 
sert “ of a Parochial Board.” 


Line 37, after “ committee,” insert “ of 
the Parish Council.” 

Page 14, line 7, after “ purpose,” 
insert “ and for the purpose of The Public 
Libraries Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 
1887.” 


Line 8, before “ may,” insert “ which.” 


Line 10, leave out “without,” and 
insert * outwith.” 


Masor DARWIN moved, in page 14, 
line 20, to leave out from the word 
“increased,” to the word “ Council,” in- 
clusive, in line 21, and insert the words— 
“(or, if the election takes place by wards, the 
members elected for each ward as a separate 
body) shall appoint to the Parish Council from 
their number according to rules to be framed 
by the Board.” 

He said, his Amendment was designed 
to meet two certain points. They were 
dealing with a case where the landward 
part had to be increased because the 
number of Parish Councillors was very 
small. Take the case of a landward part 
with three wards each returning ove 
Parish Councillor and one additional 
member of the landward committee. 
Suppose also—which he hoped would 
not be the case—that the elections took 
place upon Party lines, it might well happen 
that two wards would return Conserva- 
tives and one Liberals. These six men, 
four Conservatives and two Liberals, 
might proceed to appoint three Parish 
Councillors. What he wanted to know 
from the Seeretary for Scotland was whe- 
ther, as the Bill stood, it gave these six 
meu power to appoint three Conservatives, 
because, if so, he thought that would 
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mean that the division of the parish 
into wards for the purpose of the election 
of Parish Councils was absolutely futile. 
He proposed, therefore, in order to secure 
minority representation, that the repre- 
sentatives should be elected to the Parish 
Council by the members of each ward. 
He also proposed that they should be 
elected according to Rules framed by the 
Board. He begged to move the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, 
line 20, to leave out from the word “ in- 
creased,” to the word “Council,” inclu- 
sive, in line 21, and insert the words— 
“or, if the election takes place by wards, the 
members elected for each ward as a separate 
body) shall appoint to the Parish Council from 
their number according to rules to be framed 
by the Board.”—(Majer Darwin.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘shall appoint’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, the Bill 
laid down a system under which there 
would be a sufficient landward committee 
to form a respectable minority, and to 
that part of the enactment he did not 
imagine the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
took exception. Now they came to the 
duty of this landward committee. They 
had to send probably only one representa- 
tive—at the outside two or three—to the 
Parish Councils, and these representatives 
were to be chosen by the entire body. 
He thought this was a case of de 
minimis non curat. He was not afraid 
of a majority of Conservatives sending 
three Conservatives to the Parish Coun- 
cils, and he was not afraid of a Liberal 
majority taking the same course. The 
representatives would be sent merely for 
the purpose of Poor Law administration. 
It was uot such a very inviting or accept- 
able office that any great partisan feeling 
would be exercised. He thought the 
election of one or two, or at the outside 
three, members of a Parish Council might 
be very safely left to the higher body, 
which in all only consisted of five or six 


members. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Page 14, line 21, after ‘ appoint,” 
insert “from their own number.” 

Page 14, line 22, after “ Act,” insert— 
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“And shall fill any casual vacancy occurring 
in the number of such Parish Councillors or in 
the landward committee.” 

Page 14, line 25, to leave out from 
“Council,” to end of sub-section, and 
insert— 

“The provisions of sub-sections two, three, 
five, and six of section nineteen of this Act 
shall apply to a landward committee with the 
substitution of the expression ‘landward com- 
mittee’ for ‘ parish council ’ occurring therein.’” 

Line 33, leave out “ clause,” and insert 

“ section.” 


Line 34, after “ of,” insert “ not fewer 
than.” 


Line 35, leave out “the, 
“such.” 


” 


and insert 


Line 35, leave out “ thereof.” 


Line 36, leave out “in addition to any 
powers conferred or transferred by other 
parts of this Act.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved to 
strike out, in Clause 24, the words “ or 
other public purposes,” and to insert in- 
stead the words, 

“and for any purposes connected with parish 
business or with the powers or duties of the 
Parish Council.” 

He explained that the Amendment had 
reference to the powers given to Parish 
Councils to provide buildings for parish 
and general local purposes, He urged 
that while the Councils should have per- 
fectly full and free powers in this respect 
they should not go further, and there- 
fore he proposed to substitute the words 
in the English Act for what he con- 
sidered the somewhat vague words, “or 
other public purposes,” now in the 
clause. Those words exactly defined the 
powers which Parish Councils should 
have. Nobody wished, of course, that 
they should have power to acquire build- 
ings for a vast number of general public 
purposes which might be entirely out- 
side their functions. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, liae 
40, to leave out the words “or other 
public purposes,” and insert the words— 
“and for any purposes connected with parish 
business or with the powers or duties of the 
Parish Council.”—( Mr. Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Str G. TREVELYAN said, the clanse 
as it stood gave the Council all necessary 
latitude to erect buildings for general 
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the parish. He certainly would be wn- 
willing that any Parish Council should 
have power to acquire buildings except 
for strictly parish purposes. The ques- 
tion was fully discussed by the Com- 
mittee, who concluded that the words 
referred to in the clause were sufficient 
for the purpose in view, and they would 
provide a guarantee against any danger- 
ous excess. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR admitted that 
while it would not be right to follow the 
English Act word for word, vet in cases 
where the circumstances of the two 
countries were alike, surely the same 
wording might be used in both measures. 
In this particular regard there was no 
distinction whatever to be drawn between 
Scotland and England as to providing 
buildings for parish purposes. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that Scotch 
parishes were larger than parishes in 
England. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if that 
was so their larger area afforded 
greater reason against spending large 
sums upon central buildings from whieh, 
in the very nature of the case, people 
distant 20, 30, 40, or even 50 miles could 
derive but little benefit. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, in defending the wording 
of the Bill as it stood, told the House 
that the Parish Councils would be the 
best judge of their own wants, and that 
they were restrained from recklessly dis- 
posing of their funds by the fact that 
they could not levy beyond a 6d. rate. 
But the right hon. Gentleman forgot 
that they might borrow beyond that 
limit, and that a Parish Council while in 
power during a few months might mort- 
gage their future funds for many years, 
and indulge in building speculations 
altogether beyond good policy, and their 
requirements. Surely that was a result 
which the House ought not to promote, 
and should provide against. The point 
in question as to the powers of Parish 
Councils with regard to expenditure in 
the ereetion of public buildings was fully 
examined into and discussed in the pro- 
gress of the English Act, and he thought 
it would be well in this case to follow 
the precedent furnished in that measure. 

*The LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Batrour) said, that the words 
adopted had satisfied the Scotch Grand 
Committee, who knew the require- 
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good deal about the use of parish rooms 
during the Debates on the English Act, 
but he was sorry to say that they had no 
parish rooms in Scotland. He feared 
there might be a risk of its being held 
that buildings erected for a specified 
purpose must not be used for any other 
purpose, and he thought it was for the 
Parish Council rather than for Parlia- 
ment to say for what purposes buildings 
should be acquired, 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY protested 
against the construction put on the 
Amendment by the Lord Advocate. As 
a much humbler member of the Scottish 
Bar he would venture to say he thought 
the suggested construction perfeetly 
fantastic. There was a conspicuous ex- 
perience to the contrary in the daily life 
of Scotland, for political meetings were 
upon many occasions held in schoolrooms. 
The words selected by the Government 
were conspicuous for their vagueness. 
Who was to say what “ other purposes ” 
were? It was for Parliament to lay 
down for what purposes public mouvey 
was to be spent, and that having been 
effectively done in the English Act 
surely the Government was not going 
now to throw darkness upon the scene 
by putting in these words. 

Masor DARWIN said, that, in 
moving a similar Amendment in Com- 
mittee, he had asked for definite in- 
stances to be cited on the other side, and 
had challenged the hon. Member to 
state any single purpose referred to in 
the clause which would not be covered 
by those words. No one ever supposed 
that a parish would be justified in ex- 
pending money on illegitimate objects 
which would not be covered by the 
language used. The reason given by 
the Lord Advocate was one of the 
most curious he had ever heard. If 
there were any real objection to this 
Amendment he hoped that some hon. 
Member would cite a definite instance 
in support of the contention that any 
real harm would come from the intro- 
duction of these words. 

Mr. CALDWELL, in opposing the 
Amendment, said the clause would not 
confer upon the land committee of the 
Parish Councils powers to erect  build- 
ings for the purposes of. speculation, or 
to ex money fur any purposes, not 
for the benefit of the people. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 49.—(Division List, No, 221.) 


SirC. PEARSON moved the omission 
of Sub-section (c) of Clause 24—namely, 

“To provide or acquire land for the erection 
of workmen's dwellings.” 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland would make in 
this case an exception from the rule he 
had laid down, that he would adhere to 
the Bill as it left the Committee. This 
power was not in the Bill as proposed 
by the Government, This sub-section 
was not part of the original Bill. but was 
introduced after a discussion originated 
by the Member for Elginshire. The 
Secretary for Scotland treated the 
Amendment of the hon. Member as one 
of the most important Amendments that 
had been tabled against the Bill, and he 
said that if it were added to the Bill the 
Bill would be lost. The hon, Member 
for Elgin was a little hard on the right 
hon, Gentleman, for in a subsequent 
speech he accused the right hon. Gentle- 
man of having treated the subject with a 
most unjustifiable levity, On the 
Division the Amendment was opposed 
by all the Members of the Government 
present, but, nevertheless, it was carried. 
On these grounds he appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman to stand by his 
origival proposition and reject the 
Amendment. The sub-section was a 
strange incongruity, and was utterly out 
of place inthis Bill. It was quite out of 
place to confer powers of this kind when 
no machivery for carrying them out was 
provided in the clause, At present this 
sub-section stood a mere abortion, in- 
capable of being carried out. The 
Parish Council was to provide or acquire 
land for the erection of working men’s 
dwellings. He did not mean to detract 
from the importance of improving the 
housing of the working classes, whether 
in town or country ; and he did not think 
that anyone would say that the matter 
had not been sufficiently attended to by 
the last Conservative Government. His 
objection to the proposal was that though 
the Parish Council had power to provide 
or acquire land fer workmeu’s dwellings, 
they were given no power to erect work- 
men’s dwellings; and all the Parish 
Council could do, having acquired the 
land, was to treat indirectly with some 
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speculative builder for the erection of 
the dwellings. He, therefore, hoped the 
Government would strike this inoperative 
provision out of the Bill, 

Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
3, to leave out paragraph (c), of Sub- 
section (1), of Clause 24.— (Sir C. 
Pearson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, it was 
quite true that the provision which the 
right hon. Gentleman wanted to omit 
was not in the Bill originally, and that it 
was inserted in Committee against his 
wishes. But what was the use of send- 
ing this Bill to the Grand Committee, 
largely composed of Scottish Members, if 
they intended to leave the Bill in 
exactly the same state as it was when it 
went before the Committee? That 
argument might be exactly applied to 
Committees of the House. The indubit- 
able intention was that the Bill should be 
considered and amended by those best 
acquainted with the circumstances. It 
was perfectly ridiculous that in a mea- 
sure of this kind a Minister should have 
his own way in regard to all the clauses. 
He might say that he was decidedly in 
favour of giving Local Bodies the power, 
under due restriction, of obtaining land 
when it could not be obtained by free 
contract. But he asked hon. Members 
not to put the Amendment in this Bill, 
not because he objected to the proposal 
in principle, but because the clause con- 
tained a good deal which was very im- 
portant, and if it was put in the Bill the 
clause would be overweighted. His 
advice was not taken on the matter ; but 
he was bound to say that it was the one 
single exception in which attention was 
not paid to the expostulations of the 
gentleman, coming from his mouth. He 
had advised a number of Amendments to 
be withdrawn, and this was the first of 
them in which his advice bad been dis- 
regarded. But his advice was carried 
out in regard to many others which fol- 
lowed. The sub-section having been 
introduced into the Bill in Committee, he 
advised that the House should now 
accept it. He did not see why an ex- 
ception to the rule he had laid down 
should be made in this particular case, 
and why the Government should say— 


Sir C. Pearson 
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“ This and this alone is the Amendment 
which in principle we are going to leave 
out of the Bill.” The power that was 
given by the Amendment was not very 
large, because it was confined within the 
limits of the 6d. rate ; but if the prinziple 
was asserted, only in very extreme cases 
it would be perfectly possible, even 
within this limit for the Parish Council, 
to purchase a portion of land, and 
afterwards sell it for the purpose of erect- 
ing workmen’s dwellings. At any rate, 
it would be inducement to those people, 
who for reasons every one must deplore, 
refused to sell land for this purpose, to 
act somewhat more reasonably than they 
would do otherwise. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, it 
was curious to see how the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
alternately remembered and forgot the 
English Bill, according as it suited the 
view of the Government at the moment. 
He opposed this in Grand Committee 
upstairs, where the proportions of the 
Government were much more in their 
favour than in the House, and allowed 
himself to be beaten, and now he refused 
to use his power in the House which he 
would have if he exercised his authority 
in a proper way in order to remedy his 
defeat. It reminded him of another 
historical person, who “ whispering she 
would ne’er consent, consented.” But 
he entirely repudiated the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own version of his own 
speech upstairs. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman warned the Committee 
that the insertion of this sub-section 
would mean the wrecking of the Bill; 
but he did not in any way couple that 
with a warning that other innovations 
might be made. The whole brunt of 
his argument was that the clause would 
be perfectly unworkable, and that they 
would need proper and complete 
machinery to deal with that land if it 
were so acquired. Even a few moments 
ago the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
restrictions, but there were none in the 
Bill. Then, showing probably his desire 
to conciliate the Member for Elgin and 
Nairn on the limit of the 6d. rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out that 
the Parish Council would be able to take 
land under this section, and, buildings 
having been erected, could sell it again 
and buy more with the 6d. rate. Now, 
that was what he pointed out at the time 
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in Committee, that they are giving power 
to any small Parish Council to sell the 
whole of the land in that parish. If 
there were a proper proposal, and in- 
stances to show it was necessary for pro- 
viding land for workmen's houses where 
they might reasonably want it, this 
House would willingly consider it, but 
not on such vague assertions of people 
being unwilling to part with their land. 
There were circumstances in which such 
power was abused. The right hon. 
Gentleman no doubt represented Glasgow, 
but perhaps he had been near enough to 
Edinburgh to hear of Tynecastle. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman know why 
workmen’s dwellings were erected there ? 
If not, he had better study that very 
interesting chapter of history. All kinds 
of abuse would be possible if there were 
no restrictions on a sub-section like that 
now under consideration. The Secretary 
for Scotland had given no good ground 
for suddenly executing this volte face 
against his own declarations in Com- 
mittee, and allowing the sub-section to 
remain in the Bill. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) said, that 
the Government were observing the rule 
they had laid down of adhering to the 
Bill substantially as it left the Com- 
mittee, and when the Secretary for Scot- 
land enunciated that course of action he 
was cheered by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Ona former Amendment, when 
it was sought by a follower of the Go- 
vernment to introduce something that 
was in the English Act, the Government 
refused the Amendment, and gentlemen 
opposite voted against making the Bill 
like the English Act. What was sauce 
for the goose was sauce for that much 
more nobler animal—the gander. He 
thought they had a right to expect that 
the House would adhere to the proposal 
deliberately carried against the Govern- 
ment in the Committee upstairs. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, that 
hon. Members opposite had studiously 
avoided making any reflection on the 
character of the sub-section. Since the 
Amendment was passed in Committee, 
although weeks had elapsed, he thought 
they could not point to a single Scottish 
newspaper—although the Liberal Party 
in this House had very strong and ex- 
treme opponents in Scotland—which had 
had a word to say against this Amend- 
ment, Although the Government might 
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be twitted about not putting the sub- 
section in the Bill originally, yet the fact 
that the whole press of Scotland had 
been united since then, either in dumb 
silence or strong approval, was surely a 
sufficient justification for the Secretary 
for Scotland now adhering to the sub- 
section. It was said, too, that there was 
not a full meeting of the Committee on 
the occasion the Amendment was carried. 
But at all events every Liberal Member 
present, without one single exception, 
voted for the Amendment, and that was 
something to say. If there had been an 
absolutely full meeting of the Com- 
mittee the probability was that the 
majority in favour of the Amendment 
would have been greater. This pro- 
vision was necessary, because it was 
notorious that land could not be got for 
workmen’s dwellings on any terms in 
the rural districts of Scotland, and be- 
cause it was the fixed policy of many 
landlords to depopulate the rural dis- 
tricts. The hon. and learned Member 
had not said a word against the principle 
of the sub-section, for he knew as well 
as The Scotsman newspaper did that 
nothing could possibly be said in refuta- 
tion of this enormous public question, 
which would interest every parish in 
three-fourths of the area of Scotland. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought it 
rather hard on the Government that the 
hon, Gentleman should have been allowed 
to say that not a single Liberal Member 
had the courage to vote against the 
Amendment in the Committee. There 
were seven Members of the Government 
on the Committee, all of whom 
voted against the Amendment, and 
he should have thought that those 
gentlemen had some right to be 
described as Liberal Members. But 
though he did not wish to quote 
against the Government their own 
speeches in Committee, he must say a 
word against the two kinds of arguments 
to which they had been listening on this 
subject. The Government thought it 
was a sufficient argument to urge against 
the Amendment that a definite decision 
was come to upstairs, and when it suited 
their purpose they supplemented that by 
saying that a similar course was taken on 
the English Bill. But then a Member 
for one of the Divisions of Edinburgh 
got up and complained of the course 
taken by the Government, and called 
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attention to the fact that early in the 
evening an Amendment, the object of 
which was to bring the Bill in a-certain 
respect into conformity with the English 
Bill, had been rejected. The principle 
which ought to regulate the House in 
the consideration of this Bill as com- 
pared with the English Bill was very 
simple. It was that wherever the cir- 
eumstances of Scotland were parallel to 
the cireumstanees of England, the English 
Bill should form a very strong precedent. 
If the circumstances of Scotland and 
England were different, there was no 
precedent for their conduct, and they 
might, with an easy conscience, depart 
from the precedents set by themselves, 
even though they were only six months 
old. He might remind the hon. Member 
(Mr. Paul) that distance from a parish, 
which should give a qualification to a 
man in the peculiar circumstances of 
Scotland with regard to the size of 
parishes, was a relevant circumstance 
which might operate. 

Mr. PAUL: The limit was omitted 
from the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that in 
that case the arguments of the hon. 
Gentleman fell to the ground, because he 
thought the hon. Gent!eman was basing 
his argument on the ground that they 
were departing from the English Bill. 
Apparently he wished to depart from it 
himself. Was there anything in the 
nature of the case which made it more 
necessary to enable Scottish Parish 
Councils to enter into building specula- 
tions with regard to labourers’ cot- 
tages than the parallel case of England ? 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had been good enough to suggest 
that the Scotch owners of land were occu- 
pied in depopulating the rural districts 
by refusing to repair cottages. That 
would be av admirable argument if the 
Amendment sought to give the Parish 
Councils power to repair. If the land- 
lords were occupied in the benevolent 
undertaking of turning out the people on 
whom they depended for the cultivation 
of their land, the House ought to begin 
by giving the Parish Councils power to 
repair the cottages. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, they could 
not repair other people's property. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they 
could not unless they had the power. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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He thought, however, they might put 
aside as an invention the argument of 
the .hon. Gentleman (Mr. Seymour 
Keay). The Government had told them 
that they might make this power what 
they liked, but no serious abuse could 
follow, because there was this precious 
6d. limit. But he would point out that 
the result of their 6d. limit, in conjune- 
tion with these illimitable powers, was 
that the whole money might have been 
spent upon objects upon which no money 
should have been speut at all. If they 
put it in the power of a Parish Council 
elected in a particular year under 
accidental circumstances of local pressure 
to spend not merely the 6d. rate for the 
year for which it held office, but to 
‘mortgage the rates in the future, it was 
perfectly clear that they would not 
increase the powers of Parish Councils, 
but gravely curtail and limit . them, and 
that, in his judgment, was one of the 
most powerful arguments which ought to 
induce the House to refuse to give such 
a liberty to individual Parish Councils. 
They were told that one of the vital 
necessities of Scotland was that there 
should be a great extension of building 
accommodation for the labouring classes. 
If. those powers were really required—a 
point upon which he had received no 
fact to confirm the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman — they ought to begin by 
conferring them on the great Burgh 
Councils. To begin with the landward 
parishes was too ludicrous an inversion 
of the equities and expediency of the 
case to commend itself to any body of 
reasonable men. It was absurd to give 
these powers first to small districts 
which, compared with large centres of 
population like Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh, with large working- 
class populations, one could not help 
describing as twopenny - halfpenny 
parishes. And when they introduced 
powers of this kind, which could not be 
carried out because no machinery was 
provided, they did not give a substantial 
increase of power to those bodies which 
they created, and they made the Bill 
ridiculous. He earnestly hoped the Go- 
vernment would revert to their better 
sentiments which they defended in the 
Committee, and would follow the parallel 
set by this House and their own col- 
leagues when ~~ were dealing with the 
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_.Mn,.D..CRAMWEORD said, be boped 
it would be noted .in, Seotland, thatthe 
Leader of the Opposition had contanded 
that a very great, boon, was to be con- 
ferred upon ,“twopeany, parishes” in 
Scotland that were. quite undeserving. of 
such consideration. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
that when @ comparison was made in 
certain cases between, the landward 
parishes, and the. great Municipalities 
like Glasgow and Edinburgh in point. of 
population, wealth, and experience, the 
colloquial. expression “ twopenuny-half- 
penny, parishes” was not inappropriate. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD said, he was 
glad the right hon. Gentleman with his 
usual courage adhered to the expressiov. 
He (Mr. Crawford) did not agree that 
the large towns were more entitled than 
the rural districts to good houses for the 
working classes. The right hov. Gen- 
tleman ought to know, and, he thought 
must know, that in practice and by the 
letter of the law as it stood at present, 
the urban population had facilities under 
the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts which were wholly inoperative in 
rural districts. As to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations on the maxim 
of the Seeretary of Scotland as to deal- 
ing with the English Local Government 
Act, the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
an Amendment by the Member for North 
Ayrshire, although it was contrary to the 
decision of the Committee, upon the 
ground that it was a provision of the 
English Act. It could not be maintained 
that the particular power proposed to be 
given to the Parish Councils was either 
different in kind or less necessary than 
those other powers which the clause eon- 
ferred upon them. Objection had not 
been raised to those other powers con- 
ferred upon County Councils, such, for 
example, as their power to provide re- 
creation grounds and the like. He main- 
tained that no one could deny that a good 
house was of far more importance to a 
working man than providing him with 
amusements. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that those powers would be used 
in a reckless way by these “twopenny 
parishes.” He did not agree with him, and 
pointed out that before a parish could 
use them it would be necessary to sub- 
mit the proposal to the County Council. 
He was glad the Secretary for Scotland 
had taken the magnanimous line of up- 
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holding the decision of the Committee, 
which was arrived at,contrary to his own 
advice, He, was quite certain it was. the 
right decision, and that it would be ap- 
proved by the country. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 108 ; 
Noes 46.—(Division List, No. 222.),  ~ 
*Capztain HOPE moved, in page 14, 
line 29, leave out from “ Act,” to end of 
sub-section. He said he offered ‘no 
apology for bringing this matter before 
the House: The decision arrived at by 
the Committee upstairs could not be ex- 
pected to prevent another discussion 
arising in that House. The words he 
wished to see left out of the sub-section 
were words which brought into” the 
duties of the Parish Councils certain 
duties which bad been conferred“ upon 
the County Councils of Scotland by the 
Local Government Act of 1889. The 
rovisions of this sub-section gave the 
arish Councils powers, such as the 
power of appeal against the action of the 
Distriet Council; which under the Local 
Government Act of 1889 was invested 
in @ certain number of householders or 
ratepayers. This he did not object to, 
but when it came to investing Parish 
Councils with the same powers as were 
conferred upon a County Council, it was 
time to give careful consideration to 
what they were doing. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite told them that 
evening that it was the desire of the 
Government to frame a consecutive sys- 
tem of government, starting with the 
County Council 

It being Midnight, Further Proceed- 
ing stood adjourned. 

Further Proceeding to be resumed To- 
morrow. 





PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL [ Zords.}.—(No. 342.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Smr M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
should like toknow whether there was any 
Report from the Committee on Statute 


‘Law Revision with regard to this Bill? 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Bill had 
been before the Committee, but they had 
not reported. 
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Sm J. RIGBY said, there was no 
special Report on this Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he wanted 
to introduce some words including the 
intoxication of children—— 

. on SON :. This is a con- 
solidation Bill, and I shall o an 
alteration. seg 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he had no 
objection to the opposition of the hon. 
Gentleman—— 


Mr. TOMLINSON : I object. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


COAL MINES (CHECK WEIGHER) BILL 
[Lords].—(No. 340.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Second Reading [2nd August]. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, this Bill had 
passed the Lords, and he hoped the 
objection might be withdrawn. 


Further Objection being taken, Debate 
further adjourned till To-morrow. 


QUARRIES BILL [Lords].—(No. 341.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. HOZIER said, he would like to 
know whether these quarries would come 
under the inspection of the late Post- 
master of Cleator Moor ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the quarries 
would come under the inspection of the 
Inspectors of Metalliferous Mines, be- 
cause, although they were above ground, 
they were really mines. 

Mr. HOZIER said, the Home Secre- 
tary had not answered his question. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the quarries 
would be inspected by the persons who 
had been appointed Inspectors of Metal- 
liferous Mines. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he objected 
to an important Bill of this kind being 
taken without notice. It was provided 
that there were to be special Rules framed 
for giving effect to the measure, 
and he did not think the’ Bill was 
one that ought to be passed without 
the House having been given an oppor- 
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tunity of properly considering whether 
these Rules ought not to be inserted in 
the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he thought he 
could give the hon. Gentleman the 
assurances that he wanted. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
the Bill could be taken at ap hour when 
the House would have time to discuss it ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, yes, certainly ; 
but that rested with the hon. Gentleman 
himself. 

Sim M. HICKS-BEACH said, there 
were a good many chalk pits or quarries 
in his county which would be brought 
under the operation of this Act, and it 
might be necessary to see how they 
would be affected. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, if the right hon. 
Baronet would put down any Amend- 
ment or make any suggestion ‘ne would 
bear it in mind. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (VACATING OF 
SEATS). 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and an Appen- 
dix, brought up, and read [Inquiry not 
completed }. 


PRIZE COURTS BILL [Lords}.—(No. 311.) 

As amended, considered ; an Amend- 
ment made; Bill to be read the third 
time To-morrow. 


IRISH EDUCATION BILL.—(No, 247.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL.—(No. 336.) 

Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 7.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. eal deme 


House adjourned ata quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th August 1894. 





NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


For the County of Sussex (South 
Western or Chichester Division), v. The 
Right Hon. Walter Charles Gordon 
Lennox, commonly called Lord Walter 
Lenuox, Manor of Northstead.—( Mr. 
Akers-Douglas.) 


QUESTIONS. 


COVENTRY CHARITIES. 

Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry): I 
beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner, in the event of the Local 
Government Board conferring upon the 
Council of the City of Coventry the 
powers of a Parish Council, what 
number of additional members of the 
Governing Body of the general charities 
of Coventry would the Charity Commis- 
sioners empower the Council to appoint 
in accordance with Sub-section 3, of 
Section 14, of The Lecal Government 
Act, 1894; and whether, if the number 
of elected Trustees which the Charity 
Commissioners would allow under the 
Act would be greater than under the 
proposed Scheme, measures will be 
taken by the Charity Commissioners to 
prevent the representative bodies of 
Coventry named in the Scheme losing 
the rights they would have under the 
Act? 


Toe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. 8. Stevenson, Suffolk, Eye): The 
question anticipates both the action of 
the Local Government Board under 
Section 33 of The Local Government 
Act, 1894, and the decision of important 
questions of construction which arise on 
other sections of the Act. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Commissioners are not 
in a position to say how their discretion 
would be exercised ; but any representa- 
tion made by the Council of the city, in 
the result of the publication of the 
Scheme, will be carefully considered 
before it is established. 
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In answer to a further question by Mr. 
BALLANTINE, 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON said: It is 
undoubtedly the wish of the Commis- 
sioners that there should, if practicable, 
be a majority of representative Trustees. 
That wish, however, cannot be carried 
out in the present instances without the 
consent of the existing Trustees. With 
regard to the action which the Commis- 
sioners may take in the future, that 
depends upon a series of hypothetical 
contingencies and upon the legal inter- 
pretation of Clause 33 of the Act. 


THE “HALL BY THE SEA,” MARGATE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department 
he will inquire into the circumstances 
under which extensions of time for the 
nights of the 4th, 6th, and 8th of August 
were granted to Mr. George Sanger, of 
the “ Hall by the Sea” public-house at 
Margate, by the Borough Bench; whe- 
ther he is aware that, in the first instance, 
the Bench granted the extension for the 
4th and 6th of August, and refused 
it for the 8th of August, but that sub- 
sequently, on the Ist of August, they 
granted the extension for the Sth of 
August, on the ground that some time ago 
an agreement or understanding was come 
to between the Justices and Mr. Sanger 
that all applications made by him for 
extensions jof time should be granted ; 
whether such an agreement or understand- 
ing, if it exists, is legal ; whether he is 
aware that the numerous grants of exten- 
sion of time to Mr. Sanger have given 
great dissatisfaction in Margate to the in- 
habitants and to the other licensed victual- 
lers ; and whether he can take any steps 
in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): The Report which 
I have received from the Justices is as 
follows :-— 

“For some years past it has been the custom 
to grant extension of time during the season to 
the “ Hall by the Sea”’ (Mr. Sanger) and to the 
Royal Assembly Rooms, the two premises hav- 
ing a similar class of entertainment, on Satur- 
day till 11. 45 p.m. and on Monday till 12 p.m, 
the occasion being an extra concert and ball ; 
and also on Wednesday till 12 p.m., the occasion 
being a juvenile ball. At the Petty Sessions 
on July 25 last the usual application was made 
by Mr. Sanger, of the “Hall by the Sea” 
(through his solicitor), for the usual extensions 
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of time—namely,on July 28 (Saturday), July 
30 (Monday), and August 1 (Wednesday). 
The Justices granted the em for July 
28 and July 30, but refused the application for 
Augtst 1. At the Petty Sessions of August 1 
the application for extension of time for August 
1 was renewed and granted by a Bench of 
Justices differently constituted to the Bench on 
July 25. On each occasion there were eight 
Justices present, and on the first occasion there 
were four of the Justices in favour and four 
against the application. No agreement. has 
ever been come to by the Justices and Mr. 
Sanger that all applications made by him for 
extensions of time should be granted; but 
Margate, being a season town, the applications 
have not been refused, as there have been no 
complaints against these two places of enter- 
tainment.” 

No doubt any such understanding, if it 
existed, would be illegal. ‘The Licensing 
Justices state that they are not aware 
that these extensions have given great 
dissatisfaction in Margate. I have no 
jurisdiction to interfere with the discre- 
tion of Justices in the exercise of their 
licensing powers. 


GAME PROSECUTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to a sentence 
of six months’ imprisonment recently 
passed by Sheriff Substitute Taylor, 
Forfar, upon George Milne, labourer, for 
killing a hare on a public road ; whether 
he is aware that, in consequence of 
Milne’s imprisonment, his wife and seven 
children will probably become chargeable 
to the Parochial Board ; whether he can 
see his way to reduce this sentence ; and 
whether he will take steps to alter the 
law so that sentences for such offences 
may be lighter ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : George 
Milne was sentenced, as stated in the 
question, to six months’ imprisonment for 
a third offence under The Night Poaching 
Act. In 1887 he was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, and in 1889 to 
three months’ imprisonment for this 
offence. He has been convicted of day 
poaching five times, and of contravention 
of The Poaching Prevention Act twice. 
He has also been convicted of breaches 
of the peace and assaults, as well as of 
various thefts, having on two occasions 
received six months’ and nine months’ 
imprisonment. I am further informed 
that he never works, and that his house 
is maintained by his wife, who, while her 
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husband is in prison, has on various occa- 
sions received allowances from the Paro- 
chial Board. Two of his children now 
contribute to the expenses of the house- 
hold from wages earned by them in a 
factory. From what I have stated it 
will be seen that the case is not a 
favourable one. 

*Mr. WEIR asked if the sentence was 
not one of exceptional severity, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman would promote 
a change in the law to prevent such sen- 
tences being passed in future ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! That 
is a matter of opinion. 


THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
Highland Railway Company have yet 
made arrangements to so marshal their 
trains that the automatic brake is in 
action throughout that part of the train 
which conveys passengers ; and, if not, 
whether immediate steps will be taken 
to compel this Company to comply 
with the requirements of the Board of 
Trade ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : 
No, Sir; although the Board of Trade 
have granted concessions to this Com- 
pany as regards the number of mixed 
trains permitted, no effort has been made 
by the Company to comply with the 
Order of the Board of Trade to so mar- 
shal. their trains as to give the best 
security for their passengers. The Board 
have hoped, and still hope, that an im- 
portant and wealthy Corporation like the 
Highland Railway Company will, espe- 
cially in a matter involving the safety of 
travellers, no longer delay to comply with 
the law without obliging the Department 
to have recourse to legal proceedings. 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is now in a 
position to state when the Deer Forest 
Commission will terminate its inquiry ; 
and when the Report of the Commission 
will be issued ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am informed by the Com- 
missioners that they expect to complete 
their work in connection with the inspec- 
tion of lands by the middle of next 
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month, and that they will use every 
effort to submit their Report as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


MILITARY BANDS AT POLITICAL 
GATHERINGS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been called to 
the report in The Surrey Advertiser of 
the 4th of August, relative to the pro- 
ceedings of the Cranleigh Habitation of 
the Primrose League, at which the band 
of the West Surrey Regiment is stated 
to have attended and played ; whether he 
is aware that the report shows that the 
gathering was a purely Party one; that 
Sir Richard Webster, M.P., spoke on 
political subjects, and apologised for the 
absence of another Conservative Mem- 
ber; whether the War Office has several 
times declared that military bands must 
not attend Party meetings ; and who is 
responsible for inviting the band to be 
present on this occasion, and who sanc- 
tioned its attendance on behalf of the 
regiment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampseEtt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): This question only ap- 
peared on the Paper this morning ; and 
as some local inquiry is needed, I must 
ask my hon. Friend to postpone it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will put it 
again on Monday. I may say I gave 
notice of it on Wednesday. 


BUILDING BYE-LAWS IN LONDON, 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that, during the 
absence on holiday of the Building Act 
Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil, no arrangements are made to deal 
with complaints relating to the use of 
improper material, or of defective work 
carried out by builders and passed by 
careless district surveyors in the County 
of London ; whether, under these circum- 
stances, he can take any steps to ensure 
the carrying out of the Building Acts 
and give effect to the bye-laws approved 
by the Home Secretary on the 19th of 
October, 1891; whether he is aware 
that, owing to this freedom from control, 
a vast amount of improper work is 
executed by dishonest builders ; that, in 
consequence, the occupiers of newly- 
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built houses suffer not only in pocket, but 
in health ; the Local Sanitary Authorities 
have an excessive amount of work im- 
posed upon them, and the ratepayers are 
taxed for the maintenance of a larger 
staff by the Local Sanitary Authorities 
than would be required if houses were 
properly constructed in the first instance ; 
and that Local Sanitary Authorities have 
no power to act until newly-built houses 
are occupied and discovered to be im- 
perfect aud insanitary ; and whether he 
will take steps to remedy this state of 
matters ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have already 
stated, in answer to previous questions, 
that the enforcement of the Building 
Acts is outside my jurisdiction, and I 
can only refer my hon. Friend to the 
County Council. 


THE COAL STRIKE IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is in a position to give 
the House any further information about 
the coal strike in Scotland ; whether it is 
the case that proposals have been made 
that the masters should meet the repre- 
sentatives of the men with a view to 
terminating the strike and establishing a 
Board of Conciliation for the settlement 
of future differences and the fixing of 
wages for a reasonable term in advance ; 
whether the associated masters, the un- 
associated masters, and the men re- 
spectively are willing to meet for that 
object ; and if the reluctance of any of 
these parties is an obstacle to such a 
settlement, whether there is any prospect 
of its being removed ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken any 
steps, or ‘see their way to take any, 
steps, to bring about a settlement of 
the present dispute and the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Several proposals 
have been made for a meeting between 
the coalmasters and representatives of 
the men for the purpose of arranging a 
settlement of the present unfortunate 
dispute, but I am not aware whether any 
plan for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation for the settlement of future 
differences has recently been formulated. 
It has been publicly stated, and not con- 
tradicted, that the non-associated masters 
and the men respectively are willing to 
meet for the purpose of arranging terms, 
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and I have strong hopes that the 
associated masters will also be found 
willing to join in an amicable conference. 
Her Majesty’s Government, as I have 
informed the House on former occasions, 
have been carefully watching the dispute 
since its commencement, and have been 
perfectly willing, in case a fitting oppor- 
tunity should arise, to use their good 
offices for the purpose of bringing about 
a conference between the parties. I 
have been for some time past in com- 
munication with the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow upon the subject, and trust that 
the judicious action which he has taken, 
and which appears to be regarded with 
satisfaction by all parties, may be 
attended with beneficial results. I have 
also been in communication with other 
parties concerned ; but these communica- 
tions have been of a confidential nature, 
and it would not be proper for me to 
make any statement here regarding them. 
With reference to the last paragraph of 
the question, I need only add that nothing 
which Her Majesty’s Government could 
properly do to aid in bringing about an 
adjustment of the dispute will be wanting 
on their part. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office has taken any steps to carry out 
the recommendations of the Ridley Com- 
mission made in their Report of 1890 to 
amalgamate the Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Services, the members of 
which should be interchangeable, and 
the entrance examination the same ? 


‘Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Since April, 1891, the entrance 
examination has been the same for both 
Services. It is intended that a Com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
Treasury and Foreign Office should 
report on questions arising out of the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission ; 
but the matter requires careful considera- 
tion, as the amalgamation of the two 
Services on the terms recommended by 
the Commission will necessitate either 
some material changes or a considerable 
increase of expenditure. 


Mr. Bryce 
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Postcards. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any de- 
cision has been arrived at as to the 
amount of the military contribution to 
be paid annually by the Straits 
Settlements; and if he will state the 
amount ? 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): At the same time, I will ask 
the hon. Gentleman a similar question 
standing in my name. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. 8S. Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar): Not yet; but 
I hope, before the end of the Sessivn, 
to be able to state it. 


SIAM. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs when 
the long-promised Papers relating to 
affairs in Siam will be presented ; and 
whether he will undertake that the Vote 
for the Foreign Office will not be sub- 
mitted to the House until it has had an 
opportunity of perusing the correspon- 
dence relating to recent occurrences in 
Siam ? 

Sir E. GREY : The Papers will be 
issued on Wednesday. 


PRIVATE POSTCARDS. 


Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (Brom- 
wich): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the Post Office is prepared 
at once to accept private cards with a half- 
penny stamp affixed providing such cards 
do not exceed the size or weight of de- 
partmental or ordinary post cards, or if 
the public, before making use of the new 
arrangement, must await the issue of 
new Regulations on the subject ; and, in 
the latter case, will the Department, as 
it is a matter of considerable interest to 
the commercial community, fix an early 
date for the issue of such Regulations 
and give the date of same; and in the 
event of new Regulations being necessary, 
will the Department consider the advisa- 
bility of allowing a variation of size and 
shape in the direction now followed in 
the case of the envelopes sold by the 
Department bearing a penny embossed 
stamp ? 
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THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morzey, Nottingham, E.) : 
As stated in the House yesterday, new 
Regulations will be necessary before the 
public can make use of private cards as 
post cards. The required Warrant is 
being prepared, and a date will be fixed 
on which the change is to take effect. 
The Warrant will specify the dimensions 
to be allowed. No time will be lost in 
preparing the documents. 


SANITATION IN PARLIAMENT 
HOUSES. 


Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether any 
change has been made in the method of 
carrying off the sewer air discharged 
into the Clock Tower shaft since Sir 
Henry Roscoe made a statement before 
the Select Committee on Ventilation in 
1891 ; and whether he can account for 
the impurity of the atmosphere in the 
Committee Rooms ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Guapsroneg, Leeds, 
W.): As I indicated in my answer to the 
hon. Member on Tuesday last, no change 
has been made in the drainage arrange- 
ments of the House since the inquiry of 
1891. I am not aware that there is any 
impurity of the atmosphere in the Com- 
mittee Rooms, except what may occa- 
sionally be caused by overcrowding. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether the state- 
ments in his answer of Tuesday were not 
generally inaccurate ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that what I 
stated then was strictly accurate. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he has 
yet had an opportunity of ascertaining if 
the air (sewer gas) from the main drain 
of the Houses of Parliament is aspirated 
through the whole length of the system 
from the Victoria Tower to the Clock 
Tower ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I stated on 
Tuesday last that the main drain is aspi- 
rated in the other .direction, from the 
Clock Tower to the Victoria Tower. It 
is aspirated through the whole length of 
the system. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
Are the drains properly trapped ? 

Mr. WEIR: Yes ; they are. 
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Mr. H. GLADSTONE: If the hon. 
Member wishes to satisfy himself on the 
subject I will give him every facility. 


PROMOTION IN THE FOOTGUARDS. 


Mere. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the congestion 
of promotion now existing in the Foot 
Guards as compared with Line regi- 
ments ; and whether he will consider the 
possibility of remedying the difficulty by 
making the proportion of captains to 
lieutenants the same in the Guards as in 
the Line ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Promotion in the Guards is slower than 
in the Infantry of the Line, and this is 
mainly due to the fact that there is a 
larger proportion of subalterns to senior 
officers in the Guards than in the In- 
fantry. This arrangement is valued by 
the Guards, and the effect on promotion 
when considered in connection with the 
advantages of Guards service generally 
is not at present sufficiently important to 
demand remedial measures. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT ST. 
STEPHEN'S. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he will 
consider the advisability of providing the 
Houses of Parliament with an electric 
lighting installation instead of taking the 
current from an outside source, at a cost 
of three times more than if it were gene- 
rated on the premises ; and whether he 
is aware that there is ample space for 
such an installation, and that the outlay 
for dynamos and additional power would 
be quickly recouped by the saving which 
would be effected ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: This matter 
of providing the Houses of Parliament 
with electric installation has already re- 
ceived careful consideration. The evi- 
dence before me shows that no complete 
installation of electric-lighting machinery 
and plant can be established within the 
building without occasional serious inter- 
ference with its proper ventilation, and 
we have already some experience with a 
partial installation which confirms this 
view. The generation of electricity 
within the building has been abandoned, 
both for this reascn and because the 
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boilers now existing are no longer strong 
enough to bear the strain of working 
both the ventilation and lighting systems. 
The cost of constructing a complete 
electrical station outside the building in 
connection with the warming and venti- 
lating arrangements has been considered, 
and it would probably reach £30,000 or 
£40,000 ; while the expense of wages 
and maintenance would also be very 
heavy. The subject will receive further 
attention, but, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, it must be de- 
ferred for the present. Taking into 
account the capital outlay, I am not at 
all prepared to admit that the saving 
would be anything like that suggested. 


CORDITE FOR ARMY 
PRACTICE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
can state in how many cases detachments 
of Regulars going through their mus- 
ketry course have been allowed only 
black powder instead of cordite ; whe- 
ther this is the case with the detach- 
ments shooting at Barry Links Camp ; 
and whether Regulars shooting with 
black powder in competition with men 
of regiments supplied with cordite have 
to fulfil the same conditions in other 
respects, or in what way are the con- 
ditions made equal for both ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Only the troops in the Southern District 
at Aldershot have fired cordite ammuni- 
tion; the remainder, including the de- 
tachments shooting at Barry Links, 
have used black powder. When troops 
belonging to different regiments compete 
at rifle meetings the same ammunition is 
issued to all competitors. 


MUSKETRY 


WATER SUPPLY AT ST. STEPHEN'S. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works if he will state 
whether the water closets off the Com- 
mittee Room corridors are supplied 
directly from the same cistern from 
which water is drawn for domestic pur- 
poses, or whether disconnecting cisterns 
are inuse for these water closets ? 

Mr.H.GLADSTONE : Oneset of the 
water closets off the Committee Room 
corridor is supplied from a cistern from 
which water is drawn for domestic pur- 
poses; but in the other case the sup- 
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plies .are separate. Instructions have 
been given for making the supplies 
entirely separate. I may mention that 
the Select Committee on the Accom- 
modation of the House advise, in their 
Report, that a careful examination should 
be made into the condition of the water 
closets in the buildings, and this shall 
be done. 


THE LIGHT DUES. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has ap- 
pointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the condition of the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund, and the mode of levy- 
ing the Light Dues; whether he will 
state the Order of Reference to such 
Committee, and the names of the Mem- 
bers; and whether any proposal to re- 
lieve the shipping interest of Light 
Dues at the cost of the Exchequer will 
be excluded from the inquiry of the 
Committee ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I propose 
to appoint such a Committee. If my 
right hon. Friend will repeat his ques- 
tion ina few days, I trust to be able to 
state to the House the Order of Refer- 
ence and the names of the gentlemen 
who have been asked to serve. The 
answer to the third paragraph is in the 
negative. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : Does that 
mean that the question will be excluded ? 

Mr. BRYCE : No, Sir. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : Will there 
be any representative of the Treasury on 
the Committee ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Will the Order of Reference in- 
clude the relief of the shipping interest, 
seeing that the Board of Trade now takes 
a large portion of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not follow that 
question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: At pre- 
sent the Board of Trade takes a very 
large sum out of the Light Dues levied on 
shipping. Will theright hon. Gentleman 
consider, in connection with the terms of 
Reference, if the Mercantile Marine 
Fund cannot be relieved of that involun- 
tary contribution to the Board of Trade ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That question has been 
carefully considered, and when the terms 
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of Reference are made ‘known it will be 
seen that they are wide enough. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) : Will 
the incidence of the Light Dues be left as 
an Open general question ? 

Mr. BRYCE: To make any further 
statement would be to state the terms of 
Reference, and that I cannot do now. 
The terms are very wide, as the Order 
of Reference will show. 


Crofters’ Acts 


COMMANDEERING IN THE TRANSVAAL’ 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Englishmen in the Transvaal, 
who were recently commandeered and im- 
prisoned, were turned adrift by the Boer 
Authorities on the open veldt 200 miles 
from their homes ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The assumption 
contained in the question is apparently 
based on a private letter which I have 
seen. I have no other information on the 
subject, and I decline to assume with the 
hon. Member that the South African 
Republic in regard to this matter have 
acted in the manner implied. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the information embodied in 
his question had appeared in the form of 
public letters in the correspondence in 
three of the London morning papers ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I have not seen 
anything in the Press about it. I have 
only seen a private letter. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Will the hon. Gentleman inquire of Her 
Majesty’s Representative in the Trans- 
vaal whether the report is true or 
not ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, he must 
decline to assume that the South African 
Republic were acting in contravention of 
their pledges on this question. 


CROFTERS AND THE DOG LICENCE, 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 
of the fact that it has been the practice 
to exempt crofters (small farmers) from 
the payment of a dog licence in every 
case where a dog is kept for the purpose 
of tending sheep or cattle upon a croft or 
holding, he will take steps to obviate the 
recurrence of the vexatious prosecutions 
which have taken place in the Highlands 
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and Islands of Scotland during this year 
against crofters keeping a dog for this 


urpose ? 

‘ Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
I am not aware of the recurrence of any 
vexatious prosecutions. I have no doubt 
that if any information of such proceed- 
ings is given to the Inland Revenue, 
proper care will be taken to inquire whe- 
ther there is any oppressive proceeding ? 
*Mr. WEIR : I have brought numerous 
eases during the last few months under 
the notice of the Inland Revenue, and 
have received no satisfaction. Will the 
right hon, Gentleman interpret the law 
relating to Dog Licences as mereny as 

the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 
Sr W. HARCOURT : If the hon. 
Member is not satisfied with the answer, 
I will make further inquiry. . So far as 
I can remember, only one case has been 
put to my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and it was answered the 
other day 
Mr. WEIR: Unsatisfactorily. 





FACULTY FOR LONDON 

UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that the 
Inus of Court and the Incorporated Law 
Society are willing to assist in forming a 
Law Faculty in the proposed University 
of London, according to recommendations 
of the Gresham University Commission ; 
what inquiries the Government have 
made on the subject; and whether the 
Government can give any Return as to 
the annual amount of income and ex- 
penditure of the Inns of Court during 
the last five years, and the sums appro- 
priated by these bodies to the purpose 
of legal education during that period ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have 
inquired of the Lord Chancellor about 
this matter, but my noble Frien! ‘:as_ no 
knowledge of any such intention as that 
assumed in the question ; and as to the 
Return from the Inns of Court, the Go- 
vernment have no control over the Inns 
of Court, and therefore have no power 
to call for a Return. 


LAW 


CROFTERS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Government 
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declare their unwillingness to go on with 
the Crofters Act Amendment Bill, should 
it be opposed, he will state if any efforts 
have been made to arrive at an under- 
standing with the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in order that this measure may be 
carried before the- close of the Session ; 
if no efforts in the direction indicated 
have been made, will he consider the 
desirability of making them forthwith, 
and, if possible, coming to an arrange- 
ment; and whether, seeing that the 
Government have a majority of from 30 
to 40, he will re-consider his decision, 
and resolve to carry the Bill by the adop- 
tion of the Closure, if necessary ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have already 
stated I did not propose to proceed with 
the Bill if it were opposed. The Govern- 
ment cannot carry a Bill by the Closure 
which they say they will not proceed 
with if it*is opposed. 

*Mr. WEIR: Am I to understand that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer objects 
to use his efforts and his talents on 
behalf of the Highland crofters in the 
manner indicated in my question ? 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is aware that the Prime Minister 
promised the crofters this measure this 
Session in his Edinburgh speech ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: We should 
have been glad to have carried the Bill if 
we could ; but, under the circumstances, 
we are unable to do so. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : You have not 
tried. 

Str W. HARCOURT : I know that 
my hon. Friend has promised to visit us 
with all kinds of pains and penalties in 
case this Bill is not carried; but I am 
afraid that we shall have to endure them. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is this Bill 
more contentious than other Bills—than 
the Budget, for instance ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: I am afraid I 
can hardly ask the House to devote as 
much time to this Bill as to the Budget. 


Dalmore 


INSPECTION OF SLATE QUARRIES. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the two In- 
spectors of Slate Quarries lately ap- 
pdinted by him have practical know- 
ledge only of the mine system of slate 
quarrying practised in Merionethshire, 
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and have no practical knowledge of the 
totally different system of open slate 
quarrying practised in Carnarvonshire ; 
and whether he will appoint one In- 
spector having practical knowledge of 
the open quarry system, so as to give 
the quarrymen of Carnarvonshire the 
same protection as is now afforded to the 
Merionethshire quarrymen ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : The case is not as 
stated in the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Williams, one of the recently- 
appointed Inspectors of Metalliferous 
Mines and Quarries, has worked at the 
Upper Oakley Slate Quarries, which are 
open quarries ; he has a good knowledge 
of the open quarries of Carnarvonshire, 
and he has delivered geological lectures 
on several occasions to the quarrymen 
of Llanberis and Nantlle Vale. He is 
bringing out a treatise on slate quarrying, 
for the preparation of which he tells me 
that he has visited and studied the 
methods of working in open and under- 
ground quarries in Wales, Cornwall, and 
France. One of the strongest representa- 
tions that reached me in favour of the 
appointment of Mr. Williams was con- 
tained in a letter from Mr. Prichard, the 
manager of Penrhyn Quarries, in Carnar- 
vonshire (who himself began life as a 
quarryman). I am satisfied that both 
the Assistant Inspectors are fully com- 
petent to inspect both open and under- 
ground quarries, and that there is no 
sufficient ground for the further addition 
to the staff as suggested in my hon. 
Friend’s question. 


DALMORE SHOOTING RANGE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the Dal- 
more shooting range, near Invergordon, 
Ross-shire, formerly rented by the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion Seaforth High- 
landers, is still closed ; if so, by whose 
authority and for what reason was it 
closed ; and whether, if the Dalmore 
range is not available by the Volunteers 
of the district, any steps have been taken 
to provide another range for their use ; 
and, if so, at what stage are the negotia- 
tions ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Dalmore rifle range was closed by the 
proprietor on the 25th of April last. The 
reason given by him for closing the range 
was that the use of it interfered with his 
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farm, and that the land was being con- 
verted into golf links. A new range has 
been proposed, and its construction 
approved, at Alness, in Ross-shire. 


Mr. Fergus 


LEIGHLINBRIDGE NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he 
is aware that Mrs. Carey, late teacher of 
the Leighlinbridge, County Carlow, 
Female National School, was on the 9th 
of August, 1892, served with a three 
months’ notice of dismissal by the 
manager of the said school, the Rev. J. 
Connolly, P.P.; (2) whether the notice 
alleged any cause for Mrs. Carey’s dis- 
missal, and whether Mrs. Carey had been 
over 20 years a teacher with an excellent 
record ; (3) is he aware that on the 11th 
of August, 1892, Mrs. Carey’s husband 
himself, teacher of the Leighlinbridge 
Male National School, appealed to the 
Rev. Father Connolly to permit Mrs. 
Carey to complete her term of service so 
as to entitle her to full pension, and that 
this request was refused by Father 
Connolly ; that subsequently, on the 
29th of August, 1892, Mrs. Carey, 
by letters, requested Father Con- 
nolly to specify the grounds on which 
he was about to dismiss her, but received 
no reply to her letter ; that before the ex- 
piration of the three months’ notice, ou the 
14th of September, 1892, Father Connolly 
informed Mrs. Carey he would not even 
permit her to complete the three months, 
and tendered her instead a cheque in 
payment of salary for the period; (4) 
whether he isaware that on Mrs. Carey 
refusing the cheque she was informed by 
the rev. gentleman that if she did not 
accept he would peremptorily dismiss 
her husband also from his post by 
a three months’ notice; (5) whether 
he is aware that Mrs. Carey 
then laid her case before the Bishop 
of the Diocese, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Lynch, and that after inquiry by his 
Lordship, she was on 16th October, 1892, 
restored to her position; that subse- 
quently Father Connolly made charges 
against Mrs. Carey before the National 
Board which were investigated by Head 
Inspector of National Schools, Mr. Con- 
nellan, and Mrs. Carey exonerated from 
blame ; (6) whether he is aware that 
Mrs. Carey is now an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum ; and (7) whether, if the facts are 
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substantially as stated in question, he 
will seriously consider the necessity of 
legislating with as little delay as possible 
to put an end in Ireland to a managerial 
system under which these occurrences 
could take place 7 


Mr. J. MORLEY : (1-2.) The state- 
ments in the first two paragraphs of the 
question are substantially accurate. No 
cause was assigned for the dismissal of 
Mrs. Carey. (3-4-5.) The allegations in 
the third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs are 
in accordance with the statements made 
in the correspondence which took place 
in the case. It is not correct, however, 
to say that Mrs. Carey was exonerated 
from blame on the Report of the Head 
Inspector after the investigation of the 
complaints preferred against her by the 
manager: Of six charges made against 
her, the Commissioners practically ex- 
onerated her as regards five; but on the 
sixth charge they decided that it was 
sufficiently established and caused Mrs. 
Carey to be admonished. (6) There is no 
foundation for the statement in the sixth 
paragraph that Mrs. Carey is an inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. On the contrary, 
she is still schoolmistress at the school 
in question. (7) Regarding the con- 
cluding paragraph, the Commissioners 
inform me that this is an entirely isolated 
case in its leading particulars, and has 
had no parallel in the history of the 
National system for the past 60 years. 

Mr. A. O’°CONNOR : In view of the 
serious character of the allegations con- 
tained in the questions, will the right hon. 
Gentleman direct a sworn inquiry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot pledge 
myself to that extent, but the matter 
shall be carefully considered. 


Curtin, 


MR. FERGUS CURTIN. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Land 
Judge, Mr. Justice Monroe, on Qtbh 
March, 1892, dismissed Mr. Fergus 
Curtin from the office of receiver of the 
Blake Forster estate in the Counties of 
Clare and Galway, and ruled then that 
he should furnish a final account at once ; 
and whether Judge Monroe, by his Judg- 
ment of Ist May, 1894, confirmed the 
result of this inquiry, by which it was 
proved that the receiver was guilty of 
perjury and fraud in at least nine 
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different cases; if so, what action the 
Attorney General will take ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is the fact that 
Mr. Fergus Curtin was dismissed from 
the receivership and ordered to furnish a 
final account. The order made by the 
Judge against Mr. Curtin does not state 
that any criminal offence was committed. 
It found him guilty of default and ordered 
him to account. As to any further steps, 
the Judge has the question still under 
consideration, and if he directs a prose- 
cution it will be instituted. In the alter- 
native, if the Land Court places the 
reliable material before the Attorney 
General, he will consider whether there 
is a case for a criminal prosecution. 


CARN, COUNTY DERRY, SCHOOL. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the fact, 
already brought to his notice, that some 
70 children at Carn, County Derry, are 
being educated in a small insanitary room, 
condemned by the Inspectors of the 
National Education Board, whilst a 
suitable building close by remains un- 
used, owing to a dispute ona point of 
form between the local manager and the 
National Board, what is to be done in 
order to secure a reasonable arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have communi- 
cated with the Board of National Edu- 
cation in reference to this question, and 
learn that there has been no change in 
the state of affairs since I replied to my 
hon. Friend’s previous question of the 14th 
June on the subject. In that reply I stated 
that there were other schools in the 
locality, but that being under Protestant 
management they were objected to by 
the Roman Catholic clergyman, Mr. 
Loughrey. The Commissioners inform me 
that within a mile of the insanitary 
room referred to in the question 
there is an excellent national school 
heuse, the manager of which, Captain 
Ogilby, is a Protestant, though the 
teacher is a Roman Catholic. The 
Rev. Mr. Loughrey, however, preferred 
to establish a school of his own, and 
hence the withdrawal of the Roman 
Catholic children from Captain Ogilby’s 
school and the establishment of the Carn 
School. So far back as the autumn of 
1892 the Head Inspector of the National 
Board was instructed to investigate all 
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the circumstances connected with the 
educational troubles of the locality, and 
in a Report made by him in September 
of that year he stated that Captain 
Ogilby had authorised him to inform the 
rev. gentleman that he was prepared to 
appoint him manager unconditionally, 
but that the rev. Mr. Loughrey declined 
to accept the appointment. 

Mr. SEXTON : It is admitted that 70 
children are being educated in an in- 
sanitary room, and that there is a suit- 
able building close by. Is there no 
power within the resources of the 
British Constitution to remove the 
children to a proper building ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will press the 
matter on the attention not of the cus- 
todian of the Constitution, but on the 
National Board, and will ascertain whe- 
ther anything further can be done. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall raise the 
question on a future occasion. 


ATTACK ON PRESBYTERIAN CHILDREN 
AT ARMAGH. 


Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that on the 27th ultimo a party 
of children belonging to the three 
Presbyterian congregations of Armagh, 
when returning to Armagh with their 
ministers and friends from a country 
excursion, were attacked by a Nationalist 
crowd, and driven back in the direction 
of the railway station, with their mothers 
and other female relatives, by blows and 
stones proceeding from the crowd ; and 
that a riotous disturbance ensued in the 
course of which the children were 
escorted to their homes by a number of 
Protestants who formed a cordon on each 
side of the street so that the children 
might pass without injury from their 
assailants; whether the police have 
identified any persons concerned in the 
attack ; and whether any steps are being 
taken to enforce the law against such 
persons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The police have 
supplied me with very full Reports of what 
transpired on the occasion to which the 
question of the hon. and learned Member 
refers. Proceedings have been directed 
against a number of persons who were 
concerned in the occurrence, and until 
these cases have been disposed of I do 
not consider it desirable or proper to com- 
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municate to the House the substance of 
the police Reports, notwithstanding that 
they directly traverse some of the state- 
ments. in the question. I may add that 
the occurrence has formed the subject of 
highly-eoloured and exaggerated reports 
in the Press. 

Mr. ROSS asked, whether any arrests 
had been made, and in future would the 
right hon. Gentleman give directions to 
the Inspectors that on the occasion of 
attacks upon women and children the 
police should endeavour to arrest the 
parties in the act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot give 
directions of that kind, or ask the In- 
spectors to given any. The police of 
Ireland in cases of the sort have their 
rules, which were found satisfactory five 
or ten years ago, and I do not know why 
they should be less so now. 


THE “ KOW SHING.” 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is now in 
a position to give the House accurate in- 
formation as to the sinking of the Kow 
Shing ? 

Sir E. GREY : The accounts of what 
happened are still conflicting. The full 
depositions of the officers of the Kow 
Shing who were saved are on their way 
home and will be received about the 24th 
of September. The Japanese Govern- 
ment have been informed that, in con- 
sideration of the circumstances as set 
forth by them, Her Majesty’s Gevern- 
ment must hold them responsible for any 
loss of British life or property. 


CHANTABUN, 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, King- 
ston): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
before Parliament rises, he will be able 
to announce the evacuation of Chantabun, 
in Siam, by French forces ; and whether 
Papers will be presented to this House ? 

Str E. GREY: I have no further 
Statement to make with respect to 
Chantabun. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Has the 
hon. Baronet any reason to believe that 
the French intend to evacuate the 
place ? 

Sir E. GREY : I have given the rea- 
sons, as faras I understand them, why 
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the evacuation has not already taken 
place. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Can the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer give the 
House any further information as to the 
course of Public Business ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I hope to be 
able to make a full statement as to the 
course of Public Business for the rest of 
the Session on Monday next. The first 
Order on Monday will be the Equaliza- 
tion of Rates Bill, which we do not an- 
ticipate will occupy any considerable 
time. The Eight Hours (Mines) Bill 
will follow on the same night, and as 
soon as it is disposed of the House will 
proceed with the discussion of the Indian 
Budget. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
Navy Estimates be taken next week ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: All the 
Estimates, I hope, will be taken next 
week, 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER), 

“ Ordered, that the proceedings on the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill, if under discussion 
at Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the provisions of the Standing Order, 
Sittings of the House.”"—( Zhe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.-(No. 337.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Captain HOPE (Linlithgow) moved 
an Amendment with the object of depriv- 
ing the Parish Council of the right to 
exercise the powers conferred on a County 
Council by Sub-section (2) of Sec- 
tion 53 of the Act of 1889. He pointed 
out that the Parish Council did not ad- 
minister the Public Health Acts, and 
said that the district committee was the 
body to which the administration of the 
Public Health Acts was intrusted. By 
the provisions of the Bill the Parish 
Council would have the right, which 
surely was properly inherent in the 
superior and not in the inferior body, of 
of criticising and calling up the body 
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next above it in the county hierarchy— 
namely, the district committee. He 
submitted that that was a violation of the 
principle which was introduced with very 
good results by the Local Government 
Act, which placed the administration of 
public health matters on the district 
committee. He did not think the 
Parish Council had the means of judging 
whether the Public Health Acts were 
put in force properly or not. They might 
hold an opinion upon the subject, but he 
did not think it was right to put them in 
the position of being able to force on 
superior bodies their opinions on such 
matters. He hoped the Government 
would see the impropriety of giving this 
additional power to the Parish Council 
and would assent to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
29, to leave out from the word “ Act,” 
to the end of Sub-section (3), of Clause 
24.—( Captain Hope.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and upon a County Council’ stand part 
of the Bill.” 


THE SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, the Bill proposed that 
if it should appear to the Parish Council 
that the Public Health Act had not been 
properly put in force in every district, 
they might cause a representation to be 
made to the Local Government Board. 
The hon. and gallant Member talked 
about the superior and inferior bodies. It 
was not a question of superior or inferior 
bodies at all. It was a question of the 
body which knows the wants of the dis- 
trict, and which, in the case of a remedy 
being refused, could go to the quarter 
where a remedy could be obtained. It 
was true that the Parish Council had no 
administrative functions ; but they knew 
where the shoe pinched, and, therefore, 
the Bill gave them the right of repre- 
sentation to the Local Government 
Board. If the Parish Council was not 
fit to go to the Local Government Board 
and say that they had been neglected by 
the other bodies, they were fit for no 
functions whatsoever. He knew from 
the relations in which he stood to the 
Board of Supervision that instead of 
oeing applied to by private individuals 
or by a voluntary committee, he should 
be very glad indeed if he had an authori- 
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tative representation coming to him 
from such a body as the Parish 
Council. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said, 
there was already an authoritative body 
—the County Council, to which body the 
district committee had recourse. He be- 
lieved most distinctly that it was a retro- 
grade step to place back on the shoulders 
of the Parish Authority the responsibility 
which Parliament deliberately took 
away from them under the Act of 1889. 
They would scarcely find anyone who 
was acquainted with the working of the 
Public Health Act who did not fully 
recognise the fact that great progress 
had been made by the transference of the 
charge of public health from the Parochial 
to the County Authority. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. Trevetyay, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


Page 15, line 29, after “County 
Council,” insert “ by.” 


Line 36, after “shall,” insert “in 
relation to allotments provided for the 
parish.” 


Line 36, after “ Council,” leave out to 
end of sub-section, and insert “ without 
any appointment.” 


Line 38, at end, insert— 

“ A Parish Council shall have the same power 
of presenting a Fetition with regard to a 
demand for small holdings in a county as is 
conferred on any one or more county electors 
by The Small Holdings Act, 1892, and in lieu 
of the triennial election by the county electors 

rovided by Section 24 of the said Act, the 
Parish Council of the parish in which the hold- 
ings are situated shall appoint two representa- 
tives from their own number to serve as 
members of the Committee of the County 
Council.” 


Page 16, line 14, leave out “ the.” 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 


shire) said, he wished to move an Amend- 
ment to the sub-section of Clause 25 
which dealt with the procedure for the 
compulsory acquisition of land, In 
this matter the County Council was 
set in motion by the Parish Council. 
Upon a representation by the Parish 
Council the County Council would have 
to hold an inquiry, after which the County 
Council might make an order for putting 
in force the Lands Clauses Acts. Such an 
order was to be deposited with the Local 
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Government Board, and upon confirmation 
by the Board it was to become final. 
The part of the section he objected to 
was as follows :— 

“ And the confirmation by the Board shall be 

conclusive evidence that the order has been duly 
made, and is within the powers conferred by 
this Act, and that the requirements of this Act 
have been complied with.” 
Those words he moved to omit. He 
contended that if by chance the Local 
Government Board should go entirely 
outside the scope of the Bill there should 
be an appeal to the Law Courts. Mistakes 
were sometimes made. Whenever a new 
Act of Parliament was passed questions 
as to construction were certain to crop 
up. In the next sub-section it was pro- 
vided that where the Board was authorised 
or required to make any inquiries, they 
might cause such inquiries to be made by 
any inspector or officer of the Board or 
by any other person specially nominated 
by them, and that these persons should 
be entitled to summon witnesses and 
examine them on oath. That clearly 
showed that inquiries would, in many 
instances, be carried out by persons who 
had had no special legal training, who 
could not, therefore, conduct the inquiries 
with the same acumen as those who had 
made the study of law their profession, 
and the result might be some fantastic 
interpretations of the Act of Parliament. 
He hoped that the Government would be 
willing to leave out from the clause the 
drastic words of the sub-section, so that 
in the case of the Board acting ultra 
vires there should be a right of appeal to 
the ordinary Courts of Law. Difficulties 
would be sure to arise, and he urged on 
the Government the distinct advisability of 
having such cases submitted to the Courts 
of Law as being the only fitting tribunal 
to adjudicate on them. He entirely depre- 
eated the ousting of the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary Courts in case of ultra vires, 
for surely the Judges of the Supreme 
Court were much better able to interpret 
an Act of Parliament than the tribunal 
set up by this Act. The persons who 
were to form that tribunal would receive 
the magnificent remuneration of three 
guineas a day ; and he did not think 
they could get very good interpretations 
of an Act of Parliament from unpracticed 
persons at three guineas a day. 

Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 
21, to leave out from the word “ Parlia- 
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ment” to the end of paragraph (c), of 
Sub-section (7), of Clause 25.—(Mr. 
Graham Murray.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
down to ‘and,’ in line 22, stand part of 
the Bill.” 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.), in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, the fact that 
the words objected to were taken from 
the English Act was a matter that ought 
not to be left out of view, for they were 
the last words of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the subject. He was not sur- 
prised that they had been adopted in this 
Bill, because under the Provisional Order 
system such Acts as the Allotments and 
Small Holdings Acts had been absolutely 
fruitless. To tell the Parish Councils 
that they were to go through the old 
expensive formalities would be a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare. These formali- 
ties having been got rid cf, Parliament 
had to consider how far they would 
carry protection. Would they leave the 
new authorities the run of the Courts of 
Law up to the House of Lords? Par- 
liament considered that, and said “ No.” 
He pointed out that before the provi- 
sion dealt with by the Amendment 
came in, the matter must have been 
three times considered, first by the County 
Council, then by an appeal to the Board, 
and the third time by the Board ona 
memorial heing presented tothem. Every 
reasonable precaution had therefore been 
taken to see that everything had been 
rightly done. His hon. and learned 
Friend said that he was not giving 
an appeal. It was quite true he was 
not technically proposing to give an 
appeal, because an appeal meant some- 
thing in the nature of a review. What 
his hon. and learned Friend proposed 
was to allow questions of ultra vires t> 
be carried to and litigated in the Law 
Courts instead of being finally decide 
by the Board. He submitted it was wise 
and proper that the confirmation by the 
Board should be conclusive evidence that 
the Order had been duly made, because a 
great many of the evils which existed 
under the old Provisional Order system 
would be brought back in another form 
if they gave any recalcitrant person whose 
land was proposed to be taken the run of 
the Law Courts, and one could easily 
imagine how the mere threat of having 
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to go to the House of Lords would deter 
a Local Authority such as a Parish 
Council from entering on any enterprise. 
There were two highly-skilled lawyers on 
the Board—the Solicitor General for 
Scotland and the permanent legal officer— 
and any questions of excess of power 
under this section would be of the 
simplest description. They had got 
a plain Bill which he who ran might 
read, and he believed the Board, through 
its legal members, would be perfectly com- 
petent to determine finally any question 
of ultra vires that could possibly be sug- 
gested by anyone. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark- 
shire, Partick) said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in opposing the 
Amendment seemed to have forgotten the 
axiom that “hard cases made bad law.” 
It seemed to him the Lord Advocate had 
been resting his opposition to this 
Amendment entirely on the hard case of 
some litigious person who had the power 
of the purse, and because he was 
frightened by the hard case he laid down 
exceedingly bad law, and went in the 
face of a deep-lying principle in our Con- 
stitution. The whole theory of the 
British Constitution was that the Courts 
of Law in the case of every subordinate 
authority in the Kingdom had a right to 
inquire into the action of that authority 
to see whether it had gone beyond the 
sphere of the powers which Parliament 
had delegated to it. In this sub-section 
he believed Parliament had for the first 
time gone in the face of that principle. 
It was said that the sub-section was 
taken from the English Act; but he be- 
lieved there had been no discussion on the 
point. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, the 
whole question was discussed. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to know, as 
he was in charge of the English Bill, 
but he had looked up the Parliamentary 
Debates and could not find any discus- 
sion of the point in the clause from which 
the sub-section was taken. The one 
point to which he took exception was 
that the sub-section abolished the doc- 
trine of ultra vires. It was an absolute 
innovation to give the Local Govern- 
ment Board such a power. In this sub- 





section he believed Parliament had for 
the first time gone in the face of that 
principle. 

Mr. J. B. Balfour 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the sub- 
ject was discussed when the Bill was 
before the House. Indeed, it was the 
subject of discussion between the two 
Houses. The principle was to get rid of 
Parliament and of Courts of Law, and to 
substitute for what would be a Provi- 
sional Order, confirmed by Parliament, 
a Provisional Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Lord Morley’s scheme was 
submitted to that House, but there were 
points to which the House would not 
consent. The intention of Parliament 
would be frustrated if the action of the 
Local Government Board were subject 
to revision by any body or Court. On 
both sides of the House the object was 
to make the procedure as simple and in- 
expensive as possible. 

Sm C. PEARSON said, the whole 
question of procedure was discussed 
when the English Bill was before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not point out anything to show that the 
specific point now raised was then the 
subject of discussion. He himself did not 
think it was. The question, though com- 
paratively narrow, was a very important 
constitutional point, and depended 
entirely 6n the word “conclusive.” So 
far as he was aware, in the English 
Parish Councils Act for the first time 
Parliament—as he believed by inadver- 
tence — withdrew from the Supreme 
Courts of the country, and gave over to 
an executive department the final con- 
struction of its own acts of legislation, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I quite admit 
that it was for the first time, but that is 
what we intended to do, 

Str C. PEARSON said, he thought 
Parliament intended to get rid of appeals 
to Parliament in the form of Provisional 
Orders, but what about the appeal to 
Courts of Law? He had always under- 
stood that one of the great safeguards 
against the action of the Executive Go- 
vernment was that Acts of Parliament 
were only to be construed by the 
Supreme Judges. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I now re- 
member that an Amendment was pro- 
posed on this point, and it was suggested 
by it that the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council should be the tribunal to 
settle these questions. 

Sir C. PEARSON said, he could not 
help thinking that that was to be a 
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tribunal of appeal on the merits of the 
question. As au instance of the necessity 
for an appeal on the construction of Acts 
of Parliament, he recalled the fact that 
only a year or two ago the Supreme 
Court in Scotland decided that certain 
rules prepared by the Scottish Education 
Department for cases where a full board 
was not elected were wltra vires,as being 
inconsistent with one of the clauses of the 
Education Act. Was the House pre- 
pared to withdraw from the Supreme 
Courts of Law the power of saying whe- 
ther or not the Executive had gone 
beyond the intentions of Parliament ? He 
thought it would be most unwise to do 
so, and urged the Government to recon- 
sider their decision. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, the proposal, 
which was of great theoretical import- 
ance, was undoubtedly a very great in- 
novation, and the precedent of the English 
Act would not have been sufficient to 
reconcile him to it; but the considera- 
tions mentioned by the Lord Advocate 
ought to convince the House. On the 
whole, he thought it would be better not 
to leave the door open to litigation, “as 
the costs which might be incurred would 
paralyse the provisions of the clause. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; Noes 
51.—(Division List, No. 223.)} 

Mr. PARKER SMITH moved to 
omit the words “and is within the powers 
conferred by this Act.” He said that 
this again raised in a simple manner the 
question the House had just been con- 
sidering. 

Amendment proposed, in page 17, lines 
22 and 23, to leave out the words “ and 
is within the powers conferred by this 
Act."—( Mr. Parker Smith.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India had tried to make out 
that this question had been discussed in 
the English Bill, and, as he (Mr. Graham 
Murray) considered, had conspicuously 
failed. He could not substantiate his 
statement by any reference to Hansard. 
As a fact, he denied that the question 
of ultra vires was discussed at all when 
the English Act was under consideration, 
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Then, it was a perfectly absurd assump- 
tion that because an injustice was per- 
petrated by a popularly-elected body it 
ceased to be an injustice. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The arguments of 
the hon. and learned Member seem to 
be directed to the last Amendment. If 
they are directed to this, it only shows 
that it is a superfluous Amendment. 

Mr GRAHAM MURRAY replied 
that the present Amendment raised in a 
restricted form what was undoubtedly 
raised by the preceding Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. TRrEvELYAnN, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Page 17, line 31, after “in,” in- 
sert “ relation to.” 

Sir C. PEARSON moved, in page 17, 
line 42, after “sections,” to insert 
“ sixty to sixty-five, both inclusive, and.” 
He said he desired to incorporate in the 
Bill the portion of the Railway Clauses 
Act relating to accommodation works on 
land adjoining a railway when the Rail- 
way Company took land compulsorily. 
He might give an indication of the kind of 
accommodation works contained in the 
first of the clauses. They were gates, and 
bridges, fences, drains, and watering 
places, whilst the other clauses he pro- 
posed to adopt were those fixing the 
accommodation works which the pro- 
moters or undertakers had to carry out 
when they took land. When he made 
this proposal in Committee the main 
reply made to him was that he was ex- 
tracting from the Railway Clauses Act 
provisions which related only to some- 
thing in connection with railways. He 
admitted that in some cases the accom- 
modation works were less likely to be 
needed than in others, and that some of 
them were more appropriate to the case 
of a railway than to any other case. 
But what was to be said as to the others ? 
Take the case of fences. Let it be sup- 
posed that a Parish Council took land in 
the corner of a field for the purpose of a 
recreation ground. The field, say, was 
part of a farm and was perfectly well and 
sufficiently fenced before at the cost of 
the owner. What was to be said as to 
the fairness and expediency of calling 
upon the owner, part of whose land had 
been taken by the Parish Council, to put 
up a new fence? According to the law 
of Scotland it did not rest upon either 
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party, us a matter of obligation, to fence 
at all, but if the occupier of the remainder 
of the field had stock upon it he would 
be bound to prevent it straying on to the 
recreation ground. There was an old 
Scottish Statute with reference to common 
fences between two properties, and either 
party could under that Statute go to the 
Court and say this was a case for a 
boundary fence, and if the Court made 
an order each party would have 
to pay half the cost of erecting 
and maintaining the fence. Such an 
order would be unjust to the farmer. 
A Public Body which took land com- 
pulsorily ought to be bound to fence it 
off at its own cost. The questions of 
drainage and watering places were 
obviously most important ones in the 
case of land being taken from a field 
or farm devoted to the grazing of stock. 
Justice demanded that the cost of these 
and all other accommodation works 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
remainder of the land in its original 
state should be laid entirely upon the 
takers of the land. 


Local Government 





Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 42, after the last Amendment, to 
insert the words “sixty to sixty-five, 
both inclusive, and.”—( Sir C. Pearson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he must 
congratulate his right hon. and learned 
Friend on the ingenuity he had dis- 
played in raising a point which the 
ingenuity of all the landowners and all 
the lawyers of England had not sug- 
gested, or which, at all events, had not 
had the boldness to put forward. There 
was in the English Act no analogue at all 
to this proposal ; and he was not surprised 
at it. The proposal was to import into 
this Act en bloc a series of provisions of 
the Railway Clauses Act which were 
applicable to the construction of rail- 
ways. It was quite intelligible and 
appropriate that where a work of the 
peculiar and dangerous kind dealt with 
in the Act was carried through a man’s 
land, such provisions as the right hon. 
and learned Member had referred to 
should be made. This Bill, however, 
did not give power to make a railway or 
even to build a house; it merely em- 
powered the transference of land from 
A to B and, as far as he could see, the 
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land when it was in the hands of 
B would be very much what it was 
while in the hands of A. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had taken 
fences as his leading case. If he only 
wanted to provide for fencing, why did 
he not move an Amendment respecting 
fencing and let it be argued out? The 
clause would do no injustice at all, 
because very full compensation would 
be given for everything that the 
person who had lost a _ piece of 
his land would lose. One of the 
things for which compensation was given 
was severance, and, that being so, 
the landowner would very likely be paid 
30 or 40 per cent. more than he would 
otherwise receive. In one shape or 
another every penny of damage, as well 
as every penny of value, would be paid 
for under the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
was perfectly astonished at the speech 
just made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, knowing as he did what experience 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had had. The case was really a very 
simple one. Supposing that under the 
provisions of the Bill half a field were 
taken for the purposes of a Parish Council, 
it was quite obvious that there must be a 
fence between the half that was taken 
and the half that was left. Who, injustice, 
ought to pay for that fence? Not the 
landowner certainly, because he wanted 
to keep the property that was taken from 
him. Nobody knew better than the Lord 
Advocate that a man could not claim 
under the name of severance for fencing. 
The machiuery adopted by the Govern- 
ment in their Bill was the machinery of 
the Land Clauses Act, and the machinery 
of that Act assumed that accommodation 
was dealt with; yet the Government 
excluded an inquiry into that question. 
The right hon, and learned Gentleman 
said that every damage done would be 
paid for. He (Mr. Murray) challenged 
him to say whether, in the whole of his 
experience, he had had to deal with a 
claim for fencing. If a field were divided, 
undoubtedly some consideration ought to 
be given for the necessary fencing be- 
tween the two parts. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved 


to omit “or expert witnesses,” in page 
18, line 23, because he said he thonght 
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practice. Hecould understand the value 
of making these inquiries as cheap as 
possible, and that was why he had not 
chosen to try and interfere with the pro- 
vision which excluded the employment 
of counsel. He had two objections to 
the prohibition of the examination of 
expert witnesses. In the first place, he 
thought that, if properly understood, 
it would exclude practically the only 
evidence that would be of any 
assistance to the tribunal. A still more 
eogent objection to the exclusion of 
expert witnesses was the difficulty of 
carrying it out. Who was to judge whe- 
ther aman was an expert witness or not ? 
He did not wear a ticket on his back or 
have an address in the directory as an 
expert witness. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the arbitrator could judge. 
Was the expert witness to be habited in 
a special dress, and was that dress to be 
green or blue ? His right hon. and learned 
Friend who had been cross-examining 
expert witnesses for the last half-century 
might know an expert witness, but the 
people who were to make the inquiries— 
these three-guinea-a-day men—did not 
know them. The right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that there was a border 
line in this matter, and that in some cases 
even the right hon. Gentleman himself 
would not be able to say whether a wit- 
ness was an expert witness or not. There 
were people who were expert one day 
and not another. The clause would be 
unworkable. It would be worked in a 
different manner by every successive 
arbitrator. One arbitrator would take 
the view that a certain witness was an 
expert witness and another would hold 
that he was not. Was a man to go from 
tribunal to tribunal in order to get a 
certificate to show that he was an expert ? 
He thought his right bon. and learned 
Friend would do well to re-consider this 
matter. There was no provision equiva- 
lent to a certification provision allowing 
a higher scale for witnesses of a certain 
class. Those witnesses would be simply 
charged as ordinary witnesses, and nothing 
else; therefore the cost of the inquiry 
would not be effected by whether or not 
certain witnesses were called-who knew 
more than others. 

Amendment proposed, in page 18, line 
23, to leave out the words “or expert 
witnesses."—(Mr. Graham Murray.) 

VOL. XXVIII. [rourtn sertzs.] 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or expert witnesses’ stand part of the 
Bill.” . 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment must adhere to the view they 
had hitherto taken, and which again he 
begged the House to remember was the 
view to which Parliament gave effect 
in the English Bill, which was its last 
word on the subject. The words ob- 
jected to were identical with those in 
the English Bill. Their object was 
to keep the proceedings simple and 
inexpensive. He did not say that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite desired to make 
them expensive, but the Amendment 
would tend in that direction. The in- 
quiries contemplated under the section 
were of a very simple character. <A 
Parish Council, for instance, took a bit of 
land for a building or a recreation ground, 
and surely it would be no difficult matter 
to ascertain what was the market value 
of the neighbouring land and the value 
of the piece of ground taken. That was 
the normal kind of local inquiry, and 
they did not want an expert witness 
for an inquiry of that kind. Of course, 
where there were cases in which it might 
be desirable in the general interest to 
have the assistance of expert witnesses, 
the Local Government Board would have 
power to allow them. The words of the 
clause were “shall not except with the 
consent of the Board.” In a complicated 
or difficult case the Board would consent. 
As to recognising an expert witness he 
should have thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have had no difficulty 
in the matter. But, however that 
might be, the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to assume that no common 
sense would be brought to bear upon the 
matter. He should have thought that a 
very small grain of good sense would 
enable the arbitrator to say whether or 
not a person presented to him as a 
witness was a gentleman of skill, speak- 
ing not merely with knowledge of a 
certain half azre of land and the current 
prices of a certain neighbourhood, but 
with a knowledge of land and prices all 
over the country, and with extensive 
experience of railways and other great 
undertakings. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said that, judging from his own 
experience, it might very well happen 
that land taken near a village, say for 
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recreation purposes, might be the most 
valuable part of a farm. To take away 
that piece of land might interfere with 
the course of agriculture, disturbing the 
shifts on which the farm was necessarily 
worked. What could be more desirable 
in a case of that kind than the advice of 
a skilled person ? They did not require 
gentlemen who had spent their lives and 
acquired fortunes in giving evidence 
before Parliamentary Committees, but 
he desired that competent men of well- 
known local experience should be able to 
advise the Arbitrator in cases like these. 
The Lord Advocate often had before him 
men like Mr. Drennan, who unfortunately 
was no longer with them. He was 
thoroughly conversant with agricultural 
questions, and he (Sir J. Fergusson) 
could name half-a-dozen such men who 
were skilled witnesses, though not pro- 
fessional, who could be called on with 
confidence to give evidence in such 
matters. If, in fact, the expert witness 
was excluded except in special cases 
there would rise up another professional 
person—namely, the skilled Arbitrator, 
who would have to possess a thorough 
knowledge of agricultural matters him- 
self, because he would not be able to have 
agricultural experts called before him. 
These men would require good salaries, 
and their work would be important. If 
he had his time to come over again he 
should be inclined to become an 
arbitrator, and should certainly bring up 
one of his sons to the work. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the 
right hon. and Jearned Gentleman did not 
seem to admit that there was much diffi- 
culty in defining “ expert witness.” The 
difficulty was one that would be met 
with at every point. The Lord Advo- 
cate’s argument was mainly one of ex- 
pense. They were all agreed as to the 
desirability of keeping the expenses to be 
incurred under the Bill as low as possible, 
but surely that should be done directly 
and not indirectly. He suggested that a 
solution of the question might be found 
in providing that the Arbitrator should 
not, 

“except with the consent of the Board, allow 
the expenses of any witness beyond the expenses 
specified in the rules to be drawn up by the 
Board.” 

That would limit the expenses allowed 
to witnesses, but not the class of witness 
who could be called. They would be 
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sure, under the circumstances, that people 
would not be able to charge special ex: 
penses, and that Councils would not go 
in universally for expensive witnesses, 
That met the point of the Lord Advocate’s 
argument as to the dangerjof making 
the thing expensive, and at; the same 
time it avoided the difficulty of defining 
what was or was not an expert witness. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. HOZIER moved, in page 18, 
line 30, after the second “any,” insert 
“market garden, fruit garden, or.” He 
did so, he said, in the interests of the 
Clydesdale part of his constituency. 
The fruit-growing industry was a very 
important one, and was a real blessing to 
many families of the poorer classes, in 
his own constituency as well as in Perth- 
shire, and other parts of the country. 


Amendment.proposed, in page 18, line 
30, after the second word “an;,” to in- 
sert the words “market gardens, fruit 
gardens, or.”—(Mr. Hozier.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment could not accept the sugges- 
tion. This clause did not deal with 
taking land for allotments, but only em- 
powered the Parish Council to take land 
for a very limited class of purposes, and 
that would result in very limited areas 
being taken, He did not know why 
ground which was growing corn should 
be taken and ground growing straw- 
berries or fruit trees protected, and 
in some parts of the country, such as the 
Carse of Gowrie, only such land might 
be available. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had forgotten his 
own Bill, and was wrong in saying that 
it did not have to do with allotments. 
This clause had nothing to do with 
allotments, but the next clause had, and 
the only restrictions in Clause 26 were 
those which were incorporated by refer- 
ence to this Clause 25. Therefore, they 
were entitled to argue that Clause 25 
applied to allotments. On the merits of 
the Amendment, he had in Committee 
instanced a very erying case for this 
Amendment—the case of Blairgowrie, 
where it would be disastrous that land 
should be taken for allotments from fruit 
gardens, Qn that occasion the Member 
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for East Perthshire (Sir J. Kinloch) jsaid 
unless fruit gardens could be taken, they 
would not be able to get land at all. 
But he had since made inquiry, and be 
had a letter which showed that for 1,000 
acres in Blairgowrie not 100 were fruit 


gardens. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. RENSHAW moved to inelude 
land required for the amenity or conve- 
nience of a “church or school” among 
the exceptions under the sub-section. 
They might have a playfield immediately 
adjacent to a school and close to the end 
of a village. It might be very conve- 
nient for allotments, and it might be 
taken. 

Amendment proposed, in page 18, line 
32, after the words “dwelling house,” 
to insert the words “church or school.” 
—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he could 
not imagine any body more safe to trust 
to in the contingency suggested than the 
Parish Council. They were not likely 
to take a playground frequented by the 
children of their own constituents. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. RENSHAW moved to exempt 
Jand around “factories.” He pointed 
out that the section protected land re- 
quired for the purposes of a railway or 
canal undertaking. Owners of factories, 
foreseeing the necessity for extension, 
might acquire five or ten acres in the 
immediate vicinity for the extension of 
their works, and it would be an injury 
if it were possible for the Parish Council 
to take away that land from them, 

Amendment proposed, in page 18, line 
32, after the words “ dwelling house,” 
to insert the words “factory, or work- 
shop.” —(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he would 
undertake that the case of land for the 
amenity or conyenience of a factory 
would be met in another place. 

Mr. RENSHAW asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment on that, under- 
standing. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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On Motion of Sir G, Trevexxan, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


Page 19, line 6, leave out “for common 
pasture.” 


Line 7, after “extent,” insert “for 
common pasture.” 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved to 
delete from Section (¢) the words “upon 
the determination of his tenancy,” in 
order to insert “in respect of the land 
taken forming part of an_ existing 
tenancy.” He said he thought the words 
of the clause were very unfortunate 
words, because the determination of a 
tenancy in ordinary legal language meant 
the end of the lease. That would be un- 
intelligible in the particular collocation 
here in view ; and therefore he put down 
this Amendment, which made no differ- 
ence to what he conceived to be the true 
meaning of the section, but made it more 
plain to the arbiter who had to deal 
with it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 
27, to leave out from the word * tenant,” 
to end of line 28, and insert the words: 
“in respect of the land taken forming 
part of an existing tenancy, and.”—( Mr, 
Graham Murray.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the 
Government were quite willing that 
the words should be left out. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words: 
be there inserted.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved,. 
in page 20, line 2, at end, insert-— 

“Provided always, that in no case shall the 
sum ix cumulo of the apportioned portions of 
rent be less than the rent formerly paid by the 
tenant.” 
He said that this was the sub-section 
which. had given him most mental 
trouble. To explain the Amendment, 
he would take the case of a farm let 
at £100 a year. A portion was taken 
on lease by the Parish. Council repre- 
senting £10 a year. It might, never- 
theless, be that the land left to the 
farmer after the severance was not 
worth £90 a year, but only £80, and 
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the landlord would be left to get only 
£90 instead of £100 for the holding. 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 2, at end, insert— 

“ Provided always, that in no case shall the 
sum in cumulo of the apportioned portions of 
rent be less than the rent formerly paid by the 
tenant.”"—(Mr. Graham Murray.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, it 
appeared to him that there was a point 
here which might be met. No doubt it 
would not be right that the landlord’s 
rent should be made less. The Amend- 
ment, however, would require a slight 
change. 


Amendment agreed to as follows :— 

“ Provided always, that during the unexpired 
period of the tenant’s lease the sum in cumulo 
of the apportioned portions of rent shall not be 
less than the rent formerly paid by the tenant.” 

On Motion of Sir G. TrEvELyYan, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 20, line 9, after “eight,” insert 
* inclusive.” 

Line 9, after “and,” insert “section 
fourteen and the proviso to.” 


Line 16, after “compulsorily,” insert 
-* either.” 


Line 18, leave out the second “ of,” 
and insert “ not exceeding.” 


Mr. MAXWELL moved, in page 20, 
line 29, at end, insert— 

“And such compensation shall be assessed in 
accordance with the provisions of The Agricul- 
tural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1883.” 

He said that this was the case in regard 
to the English Act, and as in this matter 
the circumstances of the two countries 
were identical, he submitted that the 
compensation should be assessed in Scot- 
Jand in the same manner as in England. 
The argument of the greater expense 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
eould not arise, because in this Bill the 
provision was for only a single arbiter. 

Amendment proposed, in page 20, line 
29, after the word “depreciation,” to in- 
sert the words 


“and such compensation shall be assessed in 
aecordance with the provisions of The Agricul- 
tural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1883.”—(Mr. 
Mazwell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. Graham Murray 
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Mr. T. SHAW said, the Government 
thought that on the whole there would be 
no harm done by leaving the clause in the 
oer form in which it passed the Grand 

ommittee. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH observed that 
the Solicitor General for Scotland had 
not answered the argument as to its being 
in the English Act. The Government 
had thought it judicious to put up a 
fresh advocate, the Lord Advocate having 
dwelt on the wisdom of Parliament as 
expressed in that Act. He (Mr. Parker 
Smith) thought the mischief of the Act 
as it stood was that no rules were laid 
down to guide the Arbitrator in award- 
ing compensation as between the landlord 
and the Parish Council. At the same 
time, he would like to point out that very 
strict rules were laid down as to com- 
pensation as between the outgoing tenant 
and the Parish Council. It was provided 
that certain sections of the Allotments 
Act (Scotland), 1892, were to apply to 
this Bill. One of these sections dealt 
with the question of improvements, and 
stated that no building, tool-house, &c., 
should be erected, and if any building 
was erected, at the end of the tenancy, 
neither the Local Authority nor the in- 
coming tenant should be bound to take 
such building or offer any compensation, 
and the outgoing tenant should be at 
liberty to remove the building. There- 
fore, as between the outgoing tenant and 
the Parish Council strict rules were 
laid down as to compensation ; but as be- 
tween the Parish Council and the land- 
lord there was no restriction of any kind, 
and the Parish Council would be free to 
claim the full value they might put on 
the land. That appeared to him a rather 
extraordinary and irrational proceeding. 
The Amendment, as it stood, appeared 
to him to follow what, in spite of the 
Solicitor General, he considered the safe 
precedent, in many matters, of the 
English Act, and, at any rate, he con- 
sidered that the same definite rule should 
be laid down in the case of the landlord 
as had been laid down for the Parish 
Council. It was only right that in 
some way or other the Arbitrator should 
be guided as to what principles he should 
act on in making his award. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
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Page 21, line 1, leave out “hired,” 
and insert “ taken on lease.” 


*Mr. HOZIER moved, in page 21, 
line 6, after “ winning,” insert “or for 
feuing.” The object of the Amendment, 
he explained, was to provide that feuing 
should be a proper reason for resumption 
by « landlord of land taken on lease by 
the Parish Council. He did not see that 
any harm could result from the insertion 
of these words, especially in view of the 
fact that the reason has to be shown to 
the satisfaction of the County Council. 


Amendment proposed, in page 21, 
line 6, after the word “ winning,” to in- 
sert the words “or for feuing.”—(Mr. 
Hozier.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment could not assent to this Amend- 
ment. This clause dealt with a very 
special matter, and that was the right to 
resume the surface for the purpose of 
working the minerals which under the 
statutory taking were reserved. Of course, 
it followed that if the minerals were re- 
served they must provide for some means 
of getting at them, and, accordingly, 
power was introduced here for resuming 
the surface for the purpose of working the 
minerals. What his hon. Friend proposed 
was that land which, after all the safe- 
guards had been observed, had been 
made over to the Parish Conncil 
under the conditions of a lease should 
be taken back for feuing. But if 
they were to take it back for feuing, why 
not for agriculture or anything else? It 
was simply another surface use, and no 
doubt that would be considered at the 
time when the grant was made ; therefore 
the Government could not assent to this 
Amendment. 

Sr C. PEARSON desired to point 
out that the Government by refusing to 
assent to this Amendment were putting 
a restraint upon a matter which their 
followers had often expressed themselves 
most anxious to facilitate. Ground was 
feued mainly for creating dwellings—it 
might be workmen’s dwellings or villas. 
A Committee had been sitting upstairs 
for two years now with reference to an 
alleged infraction of the law of Scot- 
Anxious 
pleadings had been addressed to the Feus 
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and Leases Committee against keeping 
up the restrictions which imposed a diffi- 
culty in obtaining land for building 
dwellings for the people, and the sole 
objection of the Government to this most 
reasonable Amendment was that it re- 
lated to a clause dealing with another 
matter, But it happened to fit in per- 
fectly well, and the Lord Advocate had 
not shown a single word in respect of 
which this Amendment, if inserted in this 
clause, would not work out perfectly well 
in the framework of the clause as it 
stood. He had considered the clause 
with great care with reference to this 
Amendment, and although the primary 
purpose, no doubt, was the resumption 
of land for working minerals, he should 
have thought that in the view of the 
Government themselves, it was at least 
as important a consideration for what the 
Lord Advocate was pleased to call sur- 
face use—that was inferior use 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: No, no. 

Sir C. PEARSON: Well, superior 
use, if he liked; but there could be no 
more pressing and urgent use of land 
than its use for the purpose of building 
houses for the people. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR desired to point 
out that this was not a proposal to take 
land by the community for the purpose 
of providing dwellings, but simply that 
the landlord should claim back his land. 





Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in page 21, 
line 24, leave out from “ rate,” to “ in,” 
in line 27. He said, that the object of 
his proposal was to restore the Bill to the 
position in which it was when it was 
introduced by the Government. By his 
Amendment he proposed to strike out 
the words limiting the special parish rate 
to 6d. in the £1, and which was a pro- 
posal the Government had accepted at 
the instigation of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. He was very sorry to take up the 
time of the House even for a few minutes, 
but this point was of very great import- 
ance so faras his side of the House was 
concerned. This was the only part of the 
Bill upon which their constituencies were 
likely to feel much enthusiasm. It made 
anew departure by making provision 


for the acquisition of village halls, 
recreation grounds, and lands for 
dwelling, and these were pu 


which would tend very much to develop 
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village life. As amended, the special 
rate was not to exceed 6d. in the £1, and 
he maintained that for the important 
purposes contemplated by the clause 
such a limit would entirely destroy the 
value of the provision, as the 6d. rate 
was to include the repayment of the 
principal and interest of all money 
borrowed. Though the borrowing 
powers of the Parish Council were safe- 
guarded by the provision that no money 
should be borrowed without the consent 
of the Board, yet they limited the rate 
to 6d. in the £1. In regard to parochial 
and School Board matters no limit was 
fixed, and he could not understand why 
the limit should be made in this par- 
ticular case. If the clause stood as it 
was, the result would be that the Govern- 
ment would find the rate to be an 
utterly unworkable one. He looked 
upon this part of the Bill as most 
valuable for the purpose of leading to 
considerable development, but he thought 
the Government had spoilt the whole 
effect of their proposal by making the 
rate a limited one. 

Mr. SPEAKER (interrupting): I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Gentle- 
man, but I understand he proposes to 
raise the limit ? 

Mr. CALDWELL: I propose to 
leave out the limit. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then that would 
put an additional charge upon the rates, 
and I am afraid that could not be done 
with me in the Chair. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: The limit was 
put in by the Committee upstairs. As 
the Bill left this House there was no 
limit putin. It was on an Amendment 
upstairs that this limit was put in. We 
discussed it there, and if we provide a 
limit there, surely it would be possible 
to discuss here a proposal to restore the 
Bill to the position in which it left this 
House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was not aware of 
that. What I said was that it could not 
be done with me in the Chair. An 
Amendment must be made in Committee 
of the House, and not on Report, which 
raises the charge. If the hon. Gentle- 
man likes he can move to re-commit the 
Bill, but he cannot do it with me in the 
Chair. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: It is your ruling 
that it is not in Order to make a Motion 
omitting these words that were inserted 


Mr. Caldwell 
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in the Committee upstairs, and which, in 
the view of some of us, seriously modify 
this Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The effect of that 
would be to raise the limit upon which 
the rates are charged. It has been ex- 
pressly stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill that he accepted 
the limit. Any proposal to raise the limit 
would be an additional charge upon the 
rates, and it could not be done with me in 
the Chair. 

Dr. MACGREGOR asked whether 
the limit could not be entirely abolished ? 

Mr. CALDWELL: We do not raise 
it ; we abolish it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That means it may 
go higher, and that is clearly out of 
Order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would 
like to put this further point. A Com- 
mittee of the House was set up to 
authorise expenditure connected with the 
Bill 

*“Mr. SPEAKER: That: was only 
with regard to salaries. This proposal 
is an additional charge upon the rates, 
and cannot be imposed with me in the 
Chair. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, it was not for 
him to move that the Bill should be re- 
committed, He did not wish to delay 
the Bill, and he was satisfied with having 
made his statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could re-commit the Bill on the:Third 
Reading. 

Mr. CALDWELL: We will consider 
it, and probably we need not do so. 

Mr. MAXWELL moved, in page 21, 
line 36, after the word “ or,” to insert “is 
imposed.” The Amendment raised the 
question of a rate upon the gross valua- 
tion according to established usage. 





Amendment proposed, in page 21, line 
36, after the word “or,” to insert the 
words “ is imposed.” —(Mr. Maxwell.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment, but they were willing to consider 
any information which might be sub- 
mitted to them relating to the point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 23, line 
3, at end, add— 

“But such repair or maintenance of such 
roals or ways shall not: involve the Parish 
Council in any liability for damages to person 
or property resulting from the condition in 
which such road or way may be maintained.” — 
(Captain Hope.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN intimated 
that the Government would accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL thought that this 
proposal to relieve Parish Councils from 
liability was a very serious one. The 
matter should be explained. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the roads 
here dealt with were footways or bridle- 
paths or other tracks across the country. 
It might be desirable to empower, 
although not to compel, a Public Body 
to repair such roads; but as the Public 
Body were not bound to spend money 
out of the rates on these roads, the 
public using the roads should, it was 
proposed, take their chance of using 
them as they foundthem. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RENSHAW moved to omit 
Clause 30 from the Bill. He explained 
that his reason for moving the Amend- 
ment was that this clause introduced a 
change into the system of road adminis- 
tration which was destructive of the 
whole system. He thought that the 
effect of retaining the clause would be 
that in future it would be difficult to in- 
duce a district committee to agree to the 
construction or taking over of new roads. 
Moreover, it was not clear what meaning 
the clause was intended to convey. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 30,—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “That Clause 30 
stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, that the 
clause, at the time it was inserted in the 
Bill, was believed by the Government to 
be for the advantage of parish roads. 
Since that time, however, representations 
from a number of parts had reached the 
Government, pointing out that the prac- 
tical effect of the clause would probably 
be adverse to the making of roads for 
the benefit of a parish by the proper 
Road Authority. It was feared that 
when the Road Authority was asked to 
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make a road for a parish on the ordinary 
terms, thatj authority would say that if 
the parish wanted a road, it should get it 
made and pay for it under this clause. 
In view of these practically unanimous 
representations, they were prepared to 
assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 23, line 26, leave out “ or any of 
them.” 


Mr. MAXWELL moved, in page 23, 
line 37, after “ persons,” insert “ not ex- 
ceeding the number of the Trustees. He 
explained that the object of his proposal 
was to limit the number of Trustees 
which the Parish Council was em- 
powered to appoint in connection with 
charities not transferred to the Parish 
Council, to the number of Trustees of 
the charity. He thought that the wishes 
of the testator or donor of the charity 
ought to be respected. 

Amendment proposed, in page 23, line 
37, after the word “ persons,” to insert 
the words “ not exceeding the number of 
the Trustees.”—(Mr. Maxwell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he did 
not think it necessary to quote the 
English Bill with regard to this clause 
relating to charities, because Scottish 
Members of the Grand Committee, inter- 
preting the general will of Scotland, had 
shown a much greater freedom in dealing 
with these matters than was displayed 
by the English Representatives, and by a 
large part of public opinion in England. 
Those charities were not ecclesiastical. 
What the Government proposed in 
reference to these charities was, that 
where the object was not ecclesiastical, 
but social and parochial—where the 
money was given for the benefit of all 
members of the community without any 
distinction of religion, the Parish 
Council, as the body representative of the 
whole parish, should have the power of 
putting a number of persons upon the 
management, who, if the Local Govern- 
ment Board approved, might be a 
majority, and would be a majority, he 
supposed, in most cases. The Scotch 
people, he thought, would have no objec- 
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tion, in the case of such charities, to the 
Parish Councils having the power, sub- 
ject to the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to appoint a majority of the 
Trustees. The principle of the clause 
had been approved by the Standing Com- 
mittee, and he believed in that respect 
the action of the Government repre- 
sented the feelings of the Scotch people 
on the matter. The proceedings of the 
Committee had been watched with much 
interest by the people of Scotland, as he 
should imagine, judging from the very full 
reports given of their deliberations, and he 
had heard no remonstrance of any kind from 
them against the action of the Committee 
upon this question. The Boards would 
represent the inhabitants of each district, 
and would be fully competent to deal 
with the secular interests involved in 
such trusts, and the Government could 
not consent to alter the clause in this 
respect. 

Str C. PEARSON desired to enter 
his protest against the course that was 
being pursued by the Government in 
reference to this question. A great deal 
had been said in a loose manner in refer- 
ence to the importance of the Bill, and 
they had been constantly referred to the 
English Act and its provisions. He 
would not repeat on this occasion the 
arguments previously used, which were 
based upon fairness and public expe- 
diency in regard to the transfer of the 
management of these trusts. They were 
not ecclesiastical trusts, it was true ; but 
on the grounds urged when the English 
Bill was under consideration, the House 
had arrived at a totally opposite conclu- 
sion from that which the Secretary for 
Scotland had come to, The view em- 
bodied in this Amendment was the only 
expedient one in the public interest, and 
its supporters urged upon the House the 
propriety of adopting it. He did not 
suppose they would obtain the con- 
currence of the Government in their 
views, but they wished to enter a protest 
against what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said with regard to the Charity 
Commissioners dictating in the matter. 
They disputed that altogether. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MAXWELL moved to leave out 
the words “ unless the Board by order so 
prescribe.” He pointed out that in the 
case of charities managed by the Com- 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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missioners, the Parish Councils would 
have a right to nominate a certain num- 
ber of Trustees to act with the Burgh 
Commissioners ; but that where there 
was already popular management by the 
ratepayers, the Parish Councils had no 
right whatever in the matter. Although 
that had been admitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he had added at the end of 
the sub-section the words in ques- 
tion, so that the Central Board 
sitting in Edinburgh would have 
the right of interference in these 
matters. Would they have the right of 
inquiring whether the Burgh Commis- 
sioners, or the Town Council were pro- 
perly discharging their duties in the 
management of a trust, and would they 
be entitled to say that the Parish Council 
should appoint, under those circum- 
stances, a certain number of Trustees 
upon the managing body ? There was 
no reason why the Central Board should 
have any right to interfere in these 
matters in Scotland, seeing that those 
bodies were allowed to be trusted im 
England. By the 14th section of the 
Parish Councils Act, the rule was 
absolute with regard to the Governing 
Bodies of charities other than ecclesi- 
astical—that where the management 
was in a popularly-elected body, the 
Parish Council was not to interfere, 
having already quite sufficient work on 
its hands. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, line 
3, to leave out the words “ unless the 
Board by order so prescribe.”—(Mr. 
Maxwell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, this 
clause had been inserted to meet a special 
class of cases in which a particular 
scheme of management would have to be 
drawn up. He was quite certain that 
the Board would exercise a discretion in 
these matters, and would never interfere, 
except under special circumstances, and 
in such cases as had already been re- 
ferred to, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MAXWELL moved an Amend- 
ment to limit the number of members 
who might be appoibted by the’ Board. 
He thought the same principle should 
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apply to Parish as to other Councils, and 
that the number should be limited to 
three. 

Amendment proposed, in page 24, line 
13, after the word “persons,” to insert 
the words “ not exceeding three.”—(Mr. 
Mazwell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, this 
clause had been very carefully drawn, 
with the object of securing a limited 
number in place of a large amorphous 
body. The number mentioned had been 
carefully thought out, and the Govern- 
ment could not consent to alter it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Sir G. TrEvELYAn, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


Page 24, line 14, leave out “in the,” 
and insert “ as a Committee of.” 


Line 15, leave out “them as a,” and 
insert “‘ the.” 


Line 15, leave out “ of management.” 


Line 16, leave out from “ accordingly,” 
to end of sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, line 
29, at end, insert— 

“The term of office of a Trustee appointed 
under this section shall be not longer than three 
years, but a trustee shall be eligible for re- 
appointment,”"—(Sir G@. Trevelyan.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALDWELL said, the point of 
continuity should be kept in view in 
these matters. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the per- 
sons appointed would not be sole Trustees. 
That should always be kept in view. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Sir C. PEARSON moved, in page 
25, line 9, at the end, to insert a pro- 
viso— 

“The provisions of this section with respect 
to the appointment of Trustees shall not apply 
to any charity until the expiration of 40 years 
from the date of the foundation thereof, or, in 
the case of a charity founded before the passing 
of this Act by a donor or by several donors any 
one of whom is living at the passing of this 
Act, until the expiration of 40 years from the 
passing of this Act, unless with the consent of 
the surviving donor or donors,” 

This appeared to him to be a matter of 
principle and expediency as to which no 
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one could say that there was any snb- 
stantial difference of public opinion. His 
Amendment was taken word for word, 
with only one insignificant difference, 
from the English Bill. Its purpose was 
to exclude from the charity clause all 
charities until the expiration of 40 years 
from their foundation or where the 
donor or donors were alive at the pass- 
ing of the Bill, until 40 years after the 
passing of the Bill, unless the donor con- 
sented. He recalled for a moment what 
had happened in the discussion upon the 
corresponding section of the English 
Bill. With regard to the 40 years’ 
limit, various proposals were made. The 
Vice President of the Council suggested 
that a 30 years’ limit should be imposed. 
Then certain influential Members on the 
Opposition side of the House suggested 
50 years as the proper limit, and 
ultimately the Government agreed, he 
supposed on the principle of “ splitting 
the difference,” that a 40 years’ limit 
should be imposed. He pointed out that 
under his Amendment no charity would 
ultimately be excluded. There was no 
permanence about it. The Amendment 
simply introduced a limit in the two 
eases he had mentioned in order to run 
out what he might call existing interests 
—those interests which to his mind were 
absolutely predominant, that of the living 
donor in the charity he had founded, and 
that of the persons connected with it, 
both on grounds of public expediency 
and considerations of equity and the 
plainest good feeling. Those considera- 
tions required that some limitation should 
be imposed before the clause laid its 
hands on charities of recent institution. 
During the last 40 years donors or 
testators had been in the habit of leaving 
charities under the management of 
certain existing bodies—in some cases to 
Ecclesiastical Bodies, in other cases to 
Parochial Boards, and in others to 
individuals, But in all cases they had 
had these bodies from which to make a 
selection, and in many they had 
deliberately passed over the body for 
which the Parish Council was to be 
substituted. It was only right, there- 


fore, that their selection should not be 
disturbed. He thought it was essential 
that some such limitation as that he pro- 
posed should be adopted. It bad been 
said that if donors had known that 
Parish Councils were going to be 
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established, they would have thought so 
much of these Councils that they would 
have done differently. That of course 
was a purely conjectural statement, and 
the House must accept the fact that 
donors had chosen the existing adminis- 
trators of their gifts. This had been 
considered just and right in the English 
Act, and justice and right equally 
demanded that it should be done here. 
With that view he proposed this Amend- 
ment, which had the merit of being on 
the lines agreed to in the English Bill 
by all concerned. 


Amendment proposed, in page 25, 
line 9, at the end, to insert the words— 

“The provisions of this section with respect 
to the appointment of Trustees shall not apply 
to any charity until the expiration of 40 years 
from the date of the foundation thereof, or, in 
the case of a charity founded before the passing 
of this Act by a donor or by several donors any 
one of whom is living at the passing of this 
Act, until the expiration of 40 years from the 
passing of this Act, unless with the consent of the 
surviving donor or donors,” —(Sir C. Pearson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he would 
certainly be very unwilling to accept 
any Amendment which was not founded 
either on public policy or the protection 
of private rights. This Amendment did 
not fulfil either of those conditions. 
The class of charities with which they 
were dealing were for purely secular 
objects, and exactly that sort of charity 
which would be best administered by 
a secular Representative Body. He 
would mention two or three specimens of 
such charities founded during the last 40 
years. One in the County of Dumfries, 
founded in 1882, was a gift of £300 to 
the poor of a parish who had not been in 
receipt of parochial relief; another in 
1888 was £630, the income to be applied 
for the benefit of five such poor persons 
and to purchase books for the children of 
such poor persons ; and another in 1871 
was £700 for labouring men’s children. 
In such cases a wise testator would not 
have appointed a Parochial Body for the 
purpose of administering charities for 
working men and their children not in 
receipt of parochial relief. The Govern- 
ment proposal did not injure the donor, 
because the pu of the charity 


would be better fulfilled if managed by 
the new body. Neither did they injure 
the object of the: charity, for that re- 
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‘mained the same. There was a general 
feeling in' the country in favour’ of so 
dealing with charities of recent founda- 
tion, and it was difficult to suppose 
that in the progressive and enlightened 
state of public feeling in Scotland any 
sentiment to the contrary existed. Asa 
matter of public policy, that being 
the case, the Government were 
bound to place secular charities in the 
hands of secular Representative Bodies. 
So far for the past. As for the future, 
whom did they injure? If a donor 
wished to give money for the proposed 
education or for the relief in clothes, 
food, and money to the general poor of 
the parish, he would do it with his eyes 
open, and he would give the money to be 
administered by the body whom Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom had selected as the 
best body. If, on the other hand, he 
wished to leave his money for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, he could leave it, as he 
could now, to the kirk-sessidn of the 
Established Church or to any. other 
religious body he liked. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 43; 
Noes 118.—-( Division List, No. 224.) 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— 

, Page 25, line 11, after “ electors,” in- 
sert “on the application of not fewer 
than six of their number,” 

Line 11, after “ Council,” insert “ in- 
cluding a landward committee.” 


Line 15, leave out “ (Scotland).” 
Line 15, leave out “ 1872 to 1883.” 
Line 20, leave out “ parish.” 

Line 20, leave out “ or assessment,” 


and insert “levied by the Parish 
Council.” 


Mr. COCHRANE said, the next 
Amendment was purely a drafting 
Amendment, the object being to give a 
means of identifying the parish. There 
were a good many parishes in Scotland 
of the same name ; therefore, he moved 
to add the words “ and county,” making 
it necessary that*every Parish Council 
elected under the Act should be incorpo- 
rated not in the name of the parish alone, 
but in that of the parish and county. 
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- Amendment proposed, in page 25, line 
81, after the second word “ parish,” to 
insert the words “and county.”—(Mr. 
Cochrane.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and county ’ be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR considered 
that it was not a mere drafting Amend- 
ment. It would cause a very consider- 
able amount of expense and trouble and 
would make it compulsory for nearly 900 
parishes to take a second name, which 
they had done, and could in the future do, 
very well without. He therefore opposed 
the Amendment. 

Question put, dnd negatived. 

On Motion of Sir G. TrEvELYAN, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 25, line 36, after “ shall,” insert 
“unless re-appointed.” 


Mr. RENSHAW said, he desired to 
move to add— 


“Every committee shall ret its proceed- 
ings to the Parish Council by whom it was 


appointed.” 

He hoped that the Government had con- 
sidered this matter since it was discussed 
in Committee, and were now able to 
announce their readiness to accept the 
Amendment. As these words appeared 
in the Act with regard to County Coun- 
cils, their omission from this Bill might 
be taken as an indication that reports 
need not be made by the committees to 
the Parish Councils who appointed them. 
Those who were familiar with the work- 
ing cf the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, would appreciate the fact 
that all committees had to report to the 
County Council. He considered it unde- 
sirable that these words should be omitted 
from the present Bill so as to have it an 
open question whether committees of 
Parish Councils needed to report. 


Amendment proposed, in page 25, line 
39, after the word “loan,” to insert the 
words— 

“Every committee shall report its proceed- 
ings to the Parish Council by whom it was 
appointed.” —( Mr. Renshaw.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that by 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 19 of the Bill 
Parish Councils could make their own 
regulations on this and other matters, and 
it was better to leave the point to the 
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discretion of each Council. If a Coun- 
cil wanted a report from a committee, it 
would make a regulation to that effect. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
113.—(Division List, No. 225.) 

On Motion of Sir G. TrEvEtyran, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— r 

Page 26, line 18, after “Council,” in- 
sert “or landward committee as the case 
may be.” 

Line 18, leave out “ treasurer or.” 


Line 26, after “in,” insert “ sections 
sixty-eight to seventy inclusive, of.” 


Line 32, after “Council,” insert “ in- 
cluding those of a landward committee.” 


Mr. MAXWELL said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to the effect that 
the accounts should be audited by an 
auditor appointed by the Board instead of 
by an auditor appointed by the Parish 
Council, subject to the approval of the 
Board, as the Bill proposed. As the Bill 
was originally introduced, it provided that 
the Parish Council accounts should be 
audited by the county auditors, but it 
was pointed out that that would be 
objectionable. It was said that, how- 
ever able these professional men were to 
audit, they were quite incapable of audit- 
ing the accounts of the parishes in Scot- 
land. The Government saw the force of 
that, and adopted the system of the Bill, 
which was that the auditors were to be 
appointed by the Parish Councils, and 
approved of by the Board. The Com- 
mittee adopted that system not because 
they thought it good, but because it was 
better than the system in the Bill 
originally. He hoped that in this case 
it would not be said that those who sup- 
ported an Amendment of this kind were 
not prepared to trust the Parish Councils. 
He thought it had been generally recog- 
nised in legislation dealing with local 
government that the auditors who were 
to audit the aceounts of these bodies 
should not be appointed by the bodies 
themselves, but should be in a position of 
entire independence, owing nothing to 
the bodies who appointed them. The 
reason for that was self-evident. Even 
if the audit meant simply a matter of 
account, and the auditor was bound to 
see that the receipts and expenditure 
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were properly entered, it was desirable 
that the auditor should be appointed by 
some superior authority. The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) would 
agree that a great deal of trouble would 
have been saved to many Parochial 
Boards if there had been some system of 
audit enforced as to their accounts, and 
many Inspectors of the Poor would have 
been prevented getting into difficulties 
and trouble if their accounts had been 
properly audited. If that were the case 
where an auditor had merely to see if the 
accounts were properly kept, much more 
was it the case where more than an 
audit was required—where the auditor 
had to satisfy himself that the pay- 
ments made by the Parish Council were 
within the Act establishing the Parish 
Council, and where he had the power 
of disallowance and the power of 
surcharge. He thought that in such 
a case as that the auditor should be 
appointed by some superior outside body. 
It would be a difficult duty for a man who 
might have been appointed by a bare 
majority of the Council to sit in judg- 
ment upon items of expense incurred by 
that majority, and to decide whether they 
were really within their powers. In 
these cases it was, in his opinion, very 
desirable that the accounts should be 
completely overhauled by some central 
authority. He would further point out 
that what they desired in the case of this 
auditor was that their accounts should all 
be audited on the same system. They 
had 885 parishes in Scotland, and they 
would possibly have as many auditors. 
How would they secure that all the 
auditors would take exactly the same 
view of the expenditure of those bodies ? 
Even in the case of the 10 county auditors 
in Scotland, they did not take exactly 
the same view of the expenditure by the 
County Councils. He did not think the 
Secretary for Scotland or the Board 
would be able really to satisfy themselves 
whether the appointment made by the 
Parochial Council was a satisfactory one 
or not, owing to certain Amendments 
having been ruled out of Order. If there 
was no sufficient efficient central audit 
they lost one of the things that existed 
in England in connection with Poor Law 
Guardians. The Amendment was im- 
portant, seeing that the Parish Councils 
had not only to administer the Poor 
Law, but also im many cases to 
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be the managers of local charities. 
He thought in these cases it was desirable 
that the accounts should be completely 
overlooked by some independent authority 
to see if the funds had been properly ad- 
ministered. He had understood the 
Secretary for Scotland to say he could 
not adopt a system of central audit for 
two reasons. He referred to the vested 
interest of the present auditors. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
under some misapprehension, because the 
present auditors were annually appointed, 
and he did not think they had a claim as 
having a vested interest. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s second reason was that the 
Bill was sufficiently loaded, and that it 
would increase the burden if provision 
were made for a central audit. He 
thought, then, it would have been well 
if some part of the Bill had been omitted 
to make way for the insertion of a clause 
dealing with the question of audit. Two 
clauses of considerable length were 
adopted from. the Local Government 
Act of 1889. The framers of the Act 
of 1889 founded those clauses on a Bill 
introduced in 1881 bearing the name of 
the Lord Advocate, which provided for 
a central audit in the case of Parochial 
Boards. That Bill was seut to a Select 
Committee, and was passed, and the in- 
troduction of some of its provisions im 
this Bill in Committee, with slight 
alterations, would have made the audit 
complete. He did not, therefore, think 
that the adoption of the proposal would 
have loaded the Bill to any great extent. 
The right hon Gentleman had objected 
to the expense of a central audit. 


Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick, &c.) rose to 
a point of Order, and asked if the 
Amendment was consistent with a pre- 
vious ruling of the Chair—on Clause 6, 
Sub-section 3? He submitted that if 
this Motion were carried the Board could 
either audit the accounts themselves or 
that an auditor would be appointed who 
would receive no remuneration. 

Mr. CALDWELL submitted that the 
Board might appoint an auditor, and yet 
it might be quite competent for the 
auditor to receive his fee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he supposed 
there was to be an anditor somewhere; 
and the Question was, who was to appoint 
him. He ruled that the Amendment was 
perfectly in Order. 
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Mr. MAXWELL (continuing) said, 
he did not think his proposal would in- 
crease the expense of the audit very 
much. The Secretary for Scotland 
seemed to be under some fear that the 
Treasury would in some way be affected. 
In the case of England a considerable 


sum was paid towards the remuneration 
of the district auditor—something like 
£12,000, he believed ; while in Ireland, 
unless he was mistaken, the district 
auditor was paid entirely by the Trea- 
sury. He (Mr. Maxwell) did not look 
forward in his proposal to this charge 
being borne by the Treasury, though he 
thought they in Scotland had a right to 
claim some grant for that purpose. They 
acknowledged the concession made by 
the Treasury to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in regard to the salary of one of the 
right hon. Gentleman's colleagues, and, 
presumably, that was all they could look 
forin one year. But this expense was, he 
took it, to be borne by the parish. Would 
it he a great burden on the parish ? They 
had at present one central audit in Lon- 
don in connection with the School 
Boards, which was paid for by the Trea- 
sury, and cost something like £700 per 
annum, or rather under that amount. 
He was aware that the auditor under the 
Education Act had not the power of dis- 
allowance and surcharge, and had not to 
visit the parishes, so that they could not 
take that as an exact testof what would be 
the cost. But suppose each parish in 
Scotland cost £3—in many small parishes 
that would be too much; but, on the 
other hand, there were other parishes 
where there would be a great deal 
more. Take it, however, at £3 each 
as an average, that would give 
a total of £2,600. He calculated that 
the whole of this audit managed 
from headquarters might be done 
for a sum not exceeding £3,000, and 
he believed the work could be done 
much more efficiently than by the 
parishes acting for themselves. His 
proposal, in brief, was that the Board 
should appoint these auditors and pre- 
scribe the seale of remuneration to be 
paid to them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 26, line 
35, to leave out from the word “ by,” to 
the word “ the,” in line 36.—(Mr. Maz- 
weil.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he 
gathered that the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman was that, instead of the 
Parish Council being allowed to recom- 
mend an auditor for the approbation of 
the Board, the Board itself should appoint 
the auditor and name the amount of his 
remuneration. Later on the Bill pro- 
vided that the Board may provide a scale 
for the remuneration of auditors under 
this section, and if there was any dis- 
position on the part of parishes to grossly 
over-pay or scandalously under-pay the 
auditors in respect of their duties under 
the section no doubt the Board would 
take advantage of the power so conferred. 
The system introduced in the Bill was 
introduced upon many representations 
made in Committee, and, as he thought, 
to the almost universal satisfaction of the 
Committee. A practical difficulty in the 
way of the amount was that it would be 
extremely difficult for the Board to 
name an auditor for every parish in Scot- 
land. Moreover, when they came to deal 
with 800 or 900 auditors, it would give 
them an amount of indirect patronage 
which he would be sorry to see placed 
on their shoulders. He thought the 
proposal in the Bill was a very good one. 
Furthermore, he had no doubt that the 
Board would make inquiry when the 
names of auditors were submitted to them 
by the Parish Councils, He had hardly 
any doubt likewise that the Parish 
Councils, whom they must accredit with 
common sense, would select a great many 
of the auditors from men of of well- 
known probity and ability. It was a 
system that was simpler, which appeared 
to have little or no inconvenience in it, 
and which was well-received by public 
opinion in Scotland. He would not 
enter into that which formed a consider- 
able part of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
—namely, the question of a paid public 
auditor. Mr. Speaker had ruled that it 
was in Order for a private Member to 
move an Amendment dealing with the 
appointment of a public auditor, but that 
it was not in Order for a_ private 
Member to propose the appointment 
of an auditor to be paid by the 
Treasury. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentlemau the 
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Lord Advocate misunderstood the pur- 
port of the hon. Member’s Amendment. 
He did not suppose that the hon. Mem- 
ber moved it because he was afraid that 
the Parish Councils would overpay their 
auditors, nor because he thought the 
Central Board would select better men 
than the Parish Councils. What he had 
to say was not meant to be in any way 
derogatory to the local accounting power 
of the parishes. There were in many 
parts of Scotland men quite fit to audit 
accounts ; but, if he understood his hon. 
Friend aright, his suggestion was made 
with a view to the securing of a central 
audit, and not necessarily an audit paid 
- for by monies supplied by the Treasury. 
Unless the auditor was appointed by the 
Local Government Board, who held in 
their hands the whole string of the 
parochial administration of Scotland, 
they would not have the same 
government or administration going 
on in every part of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
seemed to assume that the proposition 
for a central auditor meant an auditor 
appointed by the Treasury. It meant 
nothing of the sort. A contribution for 
the amount of work done by a man in 
each particular parish would be paid by 
each parish. Inspectors of Schools were 
sent down to the parishes to inspect 
schools, and a charge was made against 
the parish or the School Board. It was 
not provided out of the Treasury money. 
But the point sought to be raised by 
the Amendment was whether ft would 
not be 'a much better system to have a 
central audit in the hands of the Local 
Government Board for the whole of 
Scotland. He was not going to repeat 
all he had said when the clause was 
moved by the hon. Gentleman in Com- 
mittee; but as all the points of that 
Clause were inadmissible—the clause 
having been ruled out of Order—it was a 
pity that in this matter Scotland could 
not be placed in the same position as 
England, when, if nothing else, they 
would at least have brought into public 
view the different methods in which the 
Local Bodies were administering the 
Poor Law. The central audit system 
was proposed in order that there might 
be a similarity and likeness between the 
methods of the Councils in the various 
parishes, not that, so far as the auditors 
hemselves were concerned, capable men 
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could not be found in’ the lobalities in 
all parts of Scotland. 

Mr. RENSHAW said, the Amend- 
ment had been brought forward in a 
most interesting and convincing speech, 
and the House ought to be grateful to 
the hon. Member for having brought 
within the range of the practical pos- 
sibilities of the Bill the appointment of 
central auditors who would be an effective 
guarantee to the people of Scotland that 
these parish accounts would be efficiently 
audited, He was bound to say he thought 
the scheme of the Bill would fail if they 
were to have in each parish a separate 
and independent audit. What they 
wanted was a strong central audit which 
would command public confidence. The 
proposal of the hon. Member would 
provide for that without putting any 
charge whatever on the Treasury. The 
whole charge was to be borne locally, 
but the appointment of a publie auditor 
was to rest practically with the Board or 
the Secretary for Scotland. It seemed 
to him that the Government had hardly 
considered the wording of Clause 69 of 
the Local Government Act with respect 
to this matter. Clauses 69 and 70 his 
hon. Friend wished to see incorporated in 
the Bill. Clause 69 provided that the 
County Council (and for the County 
Council in the present case Parish 
Council should be read in each instance) 
might pay to the auditor such salary and 
allowances as might from time to time be 
fixed by the County Council subject to 
the approval of the Board. That was 
what his hon. Friend asked for, and it 
seemed to him that having regard to 
the difficulties which would be over- 
come by this, simple proceeding, that 
if they agreed to the proposal of his 
hon. Friend they would have a 
thoroughly effective and complete audit, 
Such a guarantee would be a guarantee 
to those of them who were a little 
anxious as to the operation of this change 
in Poor Law administration from the ex- 
isting body to the new Parish Councils. 
His hon. Friend had placed new clauses 
on the Paper, and Mr. Speaker had ruled 
that the House could not deal with them, 
but they embodied the view which to a 
large extent they were anxious to provide 
for in the Bill. Their contention now 
was that the whole case would to a large 
extent be met by agreeing to a central 
audit. It would certainly be on the 
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whole a much better audit than that pro- 
vided for in the Bill, and having regard 
to the provision in Sub-section (5) of 
Section 70 of the Local Government Act 
of 1889 it would give to the ratepayers 
throughout Scotland a guarantee that in 
the event of undue relief being given or 
even a suggestion being made of expen- 
diture taking place that was not war- 
ranted there would be a public control 
coming down and looking over the 
accounts ounce a year, and deciding whe- 
ther or not these items were within the 
four corners of the Act. For that reason 
he thought the Amendment was well 
deserving of attention. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD said, he felt 
unable to agree with the Government on 
this point. His view was that to allow 
every body to appoint its own auditor was 
like allowing a prisoner to appoint his 
own gaoler. It was quite true that the 
appointment had to be approved by the 
Local Government Board, but neverthe- 
less the auditor would know that he 
owed his appointment in reality to the 
body whose expenditure he had to over- 
see. He thought the Government should 
see that the business was accurately and 
justly done, and the feelings of these 
Local Bodies must not be too closely or 
unduly consulted, He greatly preferred 
a central or official audit of some kind. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he still held 
the view he had previously expressed in 
favour of an official audit. 

Dr. MACGREGOR, being a moderate 
man in all things, wished to inquire 
whether there was any compromise 
possible in this matter ? Why should not, 
as he had suggested before, the Central 
Board appoint auditors for each county, 
who would have the control of the 
parochial audit ? 

*Mr. HOZIER thought the Govern- 
ment should deign to give a reply to the 
observations made by hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the 
matter was very fully considered upstairs. 
It was to be observed that the audit in a 
ease of this kind would be primarily for 
the purpose of checking officials. That 
being so, the Government saw no reason 
to depart from the accepted method. 

Sir C. PEARSON said, it was 
impossible to argue that the body 
interested in the accounts to be audited 
should themselves appoint the auditor. 
The country was beginning to see that 
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this system would not do. It was a 
source of great financial difficulty, and 
he was surprised to hear any Member of 
the Government get up to defend it. A 
most cogent case had been made out 
against the Government, not only from 
that side of the House, but by their 
trusted supporters on the Government 
Benches, and in favour of the central 
audit, and when this question was 
thoroughly understood in Scotland he 
believed such an audit would be de- 
manded. It was only following the pre- 
cedent of the Local Government Act 
of 1889, in which County Couneil audi- 
tors were not appointed by the County 
Council, but by the Secretary for Scot- 
land. It was similar in the educational 
system, and it was impossible to contend 
that difficulty would arise by requiring 
that one authority should appoint the 
auditor, and the body whose accounts 
were to be audited should pay the ex- 
pense. He wished to express his regret 
and disappointment that the Government 
had not shown a disposition to yield a 
single inch on such a matter as this, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he 
might remind the Government that the 
Division in the Committee on this matter 
was one of the closest, being 28 to 24. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he might 
rise for a moment’s explanation. The 
Division was on the sub-section in 
Clause 6, giving the Board power to 
appoint such medical officers and Inspec- 
tors as the Board might determine. It 
was then moved to insert “ auditors,” 
whose salaries would have had to be paid 
by moneys provided by Parliament. No 
Division was taken on the question as to 
whether they should be appointed by the 
Parish Council with the consent of the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH rose 
again 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man has already spoken. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: No, no; I 
had not sat down at all. Proceeding, 
the hon, Gentleman said it was quite true 
that the Division was not on this particu- 
lar Amendment, but on one which exactly 
raised this principle, and a hon. Member 
tried this evening to move the same 
Amendment, and was ruled out of Order. 
Otherwise upon it they would have had 
this discussion. What they wanted to 
do was to secure similarity. in the ad- 
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country, and, what was still more impor- 
tant, they wanted to have a check on the 
administration of the Poor Law by an 
éntirely new body in parts of the country 
where it was thought possible that 
abuses might arise. That check existed 
in England in regard to the Poor Law, 
and it ought to exist in this Bill. 

Captain SINCLAIR said, he thought 
that the Parochial Boards appointed 
their own auditors under the present 
system. There was, however, the further 
point as to the advisability of giving the 
Local Government Board a power of 
revision or surcharge or disallowing ex- 
penditure incurred by Parish Councils. 
He believed there was somedoubt whether 
the Board of Supervision had power to 
do that, and he agreed with the Member 
for North East Lanarkshire (Mr. Craw- 
ford) in thinking that such a power 
would be desirable. 

Mr. MAXWELL rose to speak 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not speak twice. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 97; 
Noes 38.—(Division List, No. 226.) 

On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Page 27, line 35, leave out “or,” and 
insert “and the chairman.” 

Line 37, leave out “his office be a 
Justice,” and imsert “their office be 
Justices.” 

Page 28, line 4, after “ or,” insert “ in 
a police burgh of.” 

Line 5, leave out from “Commis- 
sioners,” to the first “and,” in line 6. 

Line 10, after “ burgh,” insert “ police 
burgh.” 

Line 10, leave out “ county or.” 

Line 10, after “district,” insert “ or 
county respectively.” 

Line 10, after “them,” insert “ re- 
spectively.” 

Mr. COCHRANE (for Mr. Parker 
SwitH) moved, in page 28, line 11, 
after “ otherwise,” insert 


“ i ar to them respectively to 
be beneficial to any inhabitants of thelr re- 
spective districts.” 

The hon. Gentleman said the clause was 
for the purpose of empowering Town 
Councils or Borough Councils to keep 
open any right of way, while the 
Amendment provided that they should 
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might be beneficial to the inhabitants of 


the district. He thought that was an 
Amendment which the Government 
might accept, because as the clause 
stood these authorities were compelled to 
keep open rights of way which might be 
of no use or interest to their particular 
district. 

Amendment proposed, in page 28, line 
11, after the words “otherwise,” to in- 
sert the words 
“and which may appear to them respectively 
to be beneficial to any inhabitants of their 
respective districts.” —( Mr. Cochrane.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, that if 
there was a public way through the area 
of administration, it was strong evidence 
that it was used more or less by the in- 
habitants, and, therefore, it appeared to 
them the proposal might be a very in- 
jurious limitation. 

Question put, and negatived. 

On Motion of Sir G. TrREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Page 28, line 12, after “* May,” insert 
“ respectively.” 

Line 23, leave out “its,” and insert 
“ the.” 

Line 23, after “ vindication,” insert 
“of the right of way.” 

Line 27, after “if the,” insert “county.” 

Line 38, before “It,” insert “(4) Within 
a county, district, or parish respec- 
tively.” 

Line 39, leave out “within their re- 
spective districts, or,” and insert “ and.” 

Page 29, line 8, after “age,” insert 
“ and any persons in right of heritable securities 
or other charges affecting such land.” 

Line 8, after “ thereto,” insert 


“and that failing the persons in right of such 
heritable securities or other charges consenting, 
the Sheriff, upon the application of the heir of 
entail in possession, duly intimated to such per- 
sons (who shall be entitled to appear and ob- 
ject), shall have found that the lands comprised 
in such heritable securities or charges other 
than the lands proposed to be granted, afford 
adequate security.” 

Line 13, leave out “half,” and insert 
“a quarter of.” 

Line 18, after “lawful,” insert “in a 
county.” 

Line 29, leave out from “ninety-nine,” 
te the second “one,” in line 21, and 
insert “ to.” 
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Line 32, after “five,” insert “ in- 
elusive.” 


Mr. RENSHAW said, his Amendment 
was to omit the words “or any one or 
more of them.” At present there was 
uniformity in burghs in regard to the 
option of putting the provisions as to 
lighting in force, and it seemed to him 
undesirable there should be a difference 
between burghs and special districts. 
There ought to be absolute uniformity, 
and he therefore begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 29, line 
32, to leave out the words “or any one 
or more of them.”—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood his hon. Friend desired to make it 
compulsory to adopt the group of clauses 
that would run from 100 to 105. They 
thought there should be a certain latitude 
of selection given, and that it might be 
dangerous to compel them to adopt the 
whole group of clauses. 

Sir C. PEARSON did not think the 
difficulty his hon. Friend desired to point 
out was quite appreciated. There were 
eight clauses, all under the head of 
lighting ; of these it might be desirable 
to adopt seren, and the proposal was 
to enable them to adopt one or more of 
them. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The Amend- 
ment proposes to make it compulsory to 
adopt all the clauses—from 100 to 105. 

Sir C. PEARSON said, he would like 
to point out that one of the clauses had 
reference to the accidental breaking of 
lamps and the repairing the damage, and 
there might not be a desire to adopt that 
clause. They wanted to avoid the 
absurdity that a body could adopt any one 
or more of the group of clauses, one of 
which he had described, and another of 
which provided a penalty for the wilful 
breaking of lamps, the adoption of either 
one or the other of which would not in 
any way aid the lighting of the district. 
There was no reason whatever why 
these clauses should all be made optional. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he could 
not conceive any body exercising the 
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option of lighting the district and not 
adopting the whole group. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 29, line 
35, after the word “the,” to insert the 
words “streets, roads, foot-pavements, 
and footpaths.”—{ Captain Sinelair.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the words 
“foot pavements,” were covered by the 
word “ footpaths,” and therefore, if those 
words were struck out, the Government 
would accept the Amendment. 

Captain SINCLAIR said, he was 
quite prepared to strike out those words. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Rensuaw, the fol- 
lowing Amendment was agreed to :-— 


Page 29, line 39, after “ twenty- 
seven,” insert “and two hundred and 
fifty-three to two hundred and fifty- 
five.” 


Mr. RENSHAW moved, in page 29, 
line’ 40, at end, insert— 

“The providing and regulation of slaughter 
houses within the special district and the 
adoption for such purpose of the provisions 
contained in sections two hundred and seventy- 
eight to two hundred and eighty-six of The 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892.” 

He would point out to the House why he 
considered it desirable these powers 
should be given to these special districts. 
As these were formed they would take 
the place of what otherwise might be- 
come burghs, and it was exceedingly 
undesirable that the powers conferred on 
these bodies for sanitary purposes should 
be limited in the only direction in which 
they were limited. Having regard to the 
clauses that the Government had either 
proposed or had agreed to insert, they 
would be limited in their powers anless 
something was provided in respect to 
slaughter houses. The provisions of 
Sections 278 to 286 dealt with the ques- 
tion of slaughtering. The first one pro- 
vided that the Commissioners—that was 
to say, the representatives of the district 
committee — might licence slaughter- 
houses and make bye-laws for their re- 
gulation. Section 284 provided that if 
the Commissioners provided slaughter- 
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houses no other places were to be used 
for the purpose. Although the provi- 
sions of the Act applied to the smallest 
burgh in Scotland, he did not imagine 
that under the provision of this clause 
any populous place would be formed in a 
district that was not larger than some of 
the existing burghs. He thought it was 
most desirable that provision should be 
made for the regulation of public slaughter- 
houses that otherwise might become a 
public nuisance. If the Government 
objected to Section 284 he had no wish 
to press it, if they would agree to the 
others. 

Amendment proposed, in page 29, line 
40, after the word “them,” to insert the 
words— 

“ The providing and regulation of slaughter 
houses within the special district and the adop- 
tion for such purpose of the provisions con- 
tained in sections two hundred and seventy 
eight to two hundred and eighty-six of The 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892.” —(Mr. Ren- 
shaw.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J.B. BALFOUR said, this was 
rather a serious proposal, because, if a 
body possessed so much of the urban 
character as to provide slaughter-houses it 
would naturally become a police burgh. 
The object of the clause was to giveareas— 
so far urban in their character, but which 
might include a considerable rural district 
—certain facilities in the way of lighting 
and cleansing, and so forth. It would be 
a serious matter, according to the provi- 
sions of this Bill, to set up slaughter- 
houses, because the effect of that would 
be that within a diameter of four miles 
no one else could set up a slaughter- 
house, and no one could kill beasts ex- 
cept for his own consumption. He had 
heard strong complaints against such a 
zone being drawn round even police 
burghs, so that a man could not kill 
a pig and sell it, though he lived 
in the country. If there was to be a 
provision for slaughter-houses there would 
require to be some greater protection 
given to individuals in the neighbourhood 
than there was here. 

Mr. RENSHAW said, he had no 
desire to press the Amendment if the 
Government would see fit to adopt the 
other provisions. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Renshaw 
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Mr. MAXWELL moved, in page 30, 
line 24, at end, to insert— 

“(3) Within ten days after the date of. such 

resolution, it shall be competent for any person 
interested to appeal against the resolution to 
the Sheriff, and the Sheriff, not being a 
Sheriff Substitute resident within the district, 
may either approve or disapprove of such reso- 
lution, and, if he disapproves thereof, he may 
either find that no special district shall be 
formed, or may enlarge or limit the special dis- 
trict as defined by the resolution of the district 
committee, or may find that a special district 
shall be formed, and may define the !imits 
thereof, and the decision of the Sheriff shall be 
binding upon the district committee, and shall 
be final except where it is pronounced by a 
Sheriff Substitute, in which case it may be ap- 
pealed to the Sheriff.” 
He said, that a very important change 
was made in the Local Government Act. 
Under the Act an appeal was given to 
any five ratepayers to any district com- 
mittee, but in this matter the decision of 
the district committee was made final, 
and no appeal was allowed either to the 
County Council or the Sheriff. He be- 
lieved it to be most desirable there should 
be an appeal to some other authority. In 
the case where there was a division 
of opinion as to whether a special dis- 
trict should be formed or not, he thought 
the minority ought to have the right of 
appeal to some other authority in order 
to have the matter fairly tested. The 
Lord Advocate must be aware that in the 
formation of special drainage districts 
very important questions came before the 
Sheriff regarding the limits of the district. 
For example, a village might have a 
farm house in the outskirts, and the 
question might arise whether that house, 
and if so how much land along with it, was 
to be included within the district, and a 
question of that kind should not be left 
to the decision of the district committee, 
it being a question that would affect the 
rate and the extent of area to be 
rated for a special purpose. In a case of 
that kind an appeal: ought to be allowed 
to the Sheriff, or, if the Government 
preferred it, to the County Council. 

Amendment proposed, in page 30, line 
24, after the word “Council,” to insert, 
as a new sub-section, the words— 

“ (3.) Within ten days after the date of such 
resolution, it shall be competent for cr per- 
son interested to appeal against the resolution 
to the Sheriff, and the Sheriff, not being a 
Sheriff Substitute residentwithin the district, 
may either eypcors or disapprove of such 
resolution, and, if he disapproves thereof, he 
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may either find that no special district shall be 


formed, or may enlarge or limit the special dis- 
trict as defined by the resolution of the district 
committee, or may find that a special district 
shall be formed, and may define the limits 
thereof, and the decision of the Sheriff shall be 
binding upon the district committee, and shall 
be final except where it is pronounced by a 
Sheriff Substitute, in which case it may be ap- 
pealed to the Sheriff.”"—( Mr. Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN thought the 
proper authority for deciding administra- 
tive matters was the administrative 
authority which had been elected by the 
community. The Sheriff, it was quite 
true, in Scotland was not merely a 
judicial officer, and he (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
would be the first to admit that the 
Sheriff, when ordered to inquire into a 
question which partook of administration, 
brought to bear upon it something of 
the qualities of an administrator as well 
as of a Judge; but the authority which 
was really competent to decide upou the 
needs of a district was the authority 
which was the representative of the dis- 
trict. The district committee under the 
Bill would be a purely representative 
body, and would be large enough to be 
free from any mere local feeling ; there- 
fore, it would be an admirable coutirt of 
appeal for all the purposes required under 
the Act. He could not imagine how 
there could arise any question of indi- 
vidual injustice in the formation of a 
special district that would require the 
interference of a legal officer. 

Cartain HOPE very greatly regretted 
the attitude the Government had taken 
up on this question. Speaking with 
considerable experieuce of the working 
of district committees, he could not but 
feel it would be advantageous to the in- 
habitants of a locality if they saw grave 
reason to object to the limit proposed, to 
have some opportunity of getting those 
limits revised and looked into by an in- 
dependent authority. He was quite 
aware that some hon. Members opposite 
had great objection to the Sheriff; but 
he did not believe that was a generally 
accepted feeling in Scotland, because he 
found that the Sheriffs’ decisions were 
looked up to as being very satisfactory, 
as a rule, and founded on a satisfactory 
basis. Jt might be that the particular 
administrative authority wae the repre- 
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sentative authority ; but a representative 
authority was not necessarily infallible, 
and a representative committee or coun- 
cil might fall into error just the same as 
any other person or body. He thought 
it was very desirable there should be 
some check placed upon the representa- 
tive authority, and he could not see any 
check that was better than the proposal 
of his hon. Friend opposite. He had the 
opinion that if a scheme would not stand 
the extra examination of a local inquiry 
and an appeal before « Sheriff, it was 
not a scheme that ought to be considered 
satisfactory for the general management 
of thedistrict, and he could not see thatany 
decision adverse to the opinion of the dis- 
trict committee would be in any way such 
as would be objectionable from any point 
of view of administration. He thought it 
would be a great advantage to a district 
committee to know there was this right 
of appeal in these matters as well as there 
was in regard to other matters in large 
districts. He did not suppose it was any 
use expressing the hope that the Govern- 
ment would reconsider their decision ; 
but he wished to impress upon them the 
proposal was one that was most reason- 
able, and would be so accepted. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Sir G. Trevetyan the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 30, line 42, after “ enlarged,” in- 
sert “ or altered.” 


*Mr. HOZIER moved, in page $1, 
line 10, to leave out “ninepence,” and 
insert “sixpence.” He said that, in the 
interests of the unfortunate ratepayers of 
Scotland, who would be very heavily 
taxed when this Bill became law, he 
wished to make the special district rate 
6d. instead of 9d. His hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Lanark (Mr. D. 
Crawford) complained of the Leader of 
the Opposition having called certain 
parishes of Scotland twopenny-halfpenny 
parishes. He would give his hon. Friend 
this consolation : that there would be no 
twopenny-halfpenny parishes in future, 
for under this Act they would become, at 
the very least, sixpenny parishes—that 
was to say, the rates would be increased 
by 6d., the amount of the special rate. 
He thought that was bad enough, and it 
was, thanks to their putting a limit on 
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the rating powers of the Parish Council, 
that the rate was limited to 6d. But 
he still more objected to the idea of 
certain parishes becoming one-and-three- 
penny parishes—that was tosay, having to 
pay ninepence of a special district rate 
in addition to the additional sixpence, 
and he was certain that a good. many 
would rather be twopenny-halfpenny 
than either sixpeuny, or, still worse, 
one-and-threepenny parishes. What 
he wanted to know in connection 
with this Amendment was, What was 
the view of the Government with regard 
to rates? It was all very well to bring 
forward two different arguments on the 
same subject, as the Government had 
done on the rate question, but he would 
remind the Government that Govern- 
ments, like individuals, if they tried to 
ride on two horses at once, were rather 
apt to split up. The original argu- 
ment of the Government was that it was 
quite unnecessary to fix any limit to the 
rating power, because, as the Secre- 
tary for Scotland said, the Parochial 
Boards of Scotland were so extremely 
economical that they would be horrified 
if 6d. was dangled before them as the 
limit to which they might possibly go. 
But the Government, when they got a 
little further on in the Bill, developed a 
new argument, and told them they need 
not be afraid of any extravagance being 
put into the Bill because, after all, they 
must remember the rate was, thanks to 
the Opposition, limited to 6d.; and 
that the 6d., though it would very often 
be reached, could not be exceeded. 
The argument used at the present mo- 
ment was—There is a 6d, limit, and they 
could only cut their coat according to 
their cloth. He would remind his hon. 
Friend that that saying certainly implied 
cutting up the whole of the cloth in order 
to make the coat,and he was very much 
afraid that the whole of the 6d. would 
invariably be used, and in the special 
districts it would be worked up to as 
much as ls, 3d. in the £1, so that, in- 
stead of having twopeuny-halfpenny 

ishes, to which the hon. Member for 

orth-East Lanarkshire (Mr. D, Craw- 
ford) took exception, they would 
have sixpenny and one-and-threepenny 
parishes in consequence of this Bill 
alone, to say nothing of all the other 
rates. The Secretary for Scotland 


Mr. Hozier 
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constantly referred to the proceedings 
of the Grand Committee upstairs. He 
(Mr. Hozier) had no admiration for the 
Grand Committee, and he must confess 
the most unpleasant hours he had spent 
in connection with his Parliamentary 
duties were spent in that close and 
stuffy room upstairs, which was really 
unfit for human habitation, But even 
supposing that the Scottish Committee 
was as infallible as the right hon. 
Gentleman pretended it was—for in 
his heart the right hon. Gentleman 
did not think so—this question was 
not settled at all by the Committee. 
On the 24th of July there were two 
Divisions on the subject, the first being 
on the question whether there should be 
a limit for the special district rate or not, 
when 31 voted in -favour of and 11 
against a limit, and the second on the 
question whether the limit should be 3d. 
or 9d. He confessed that he felt 
very strongly in favour of the limit of 
3d., but he now offered 6d. as a com- 
promise in the interests of the very un- 
fortunate ratepayers of Scotland. 


Amendment proposed in page 31, line 
10, to leave out the word “ ninepence,” 
and insert the word “sixpence.”—(Mr. 
Hozier.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
* ninepence’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : My hon. 
Friend has described with great accuracy 
the proceedings in the Standigg Com- 
mittee upstairs. This clause, which has 
been added to the Bill with universal 
consent and satisfaction, I think, is by 
many persons considered to be so valuable 
as to compensate for the loss which I 
think it is pretty generally admitted 
local administration has sustained by our 
not having had time to go through all 
the provisions of the sixth part of the 
Bill. I do not think there is any objec- 
tion in any part of Scotland to the pro- 
vision of these special districts, and I 
think they will be of benefit wherever 
they are wanted without being disadvan- 
tageous anywhere. They are intended 
for purposes which are not dealt with by 
Parish Councils, but which will contri- 
bute very largely to the comfort, con- 
venience, and civilisation of the inhabi- 
tants. The main subjects covered are 
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fighting, scavenging, and the provision 
of baths and -wash-houses. It is quite 


, evident that it would be mocking the 


country to permit districts of that kind to 
be created and at the same time not to 
give them a reasonable limit of expense 
within which their operations might be 
conducted. These are not mere Parish 
Council districts like those in the 
English Bill. They are important small 
centres which are to be equipped with 
something of an urban equipment, and 
which must, therefore, expect to provide 
something solid in the way of payment. 
Some hon. Friends of mine consider the 
9d. limit to be far too narrow. _I think 
it a very important thing to have a limit 
to begin with. Half-a-crown is the limit 
for a special district which can undertake 
drainage and waterworks, and 6d. is, I 
think, the limit of the publie health 
expenditure outside. Ninepence appears 
to be a very good working sum within 
which the comparatively moderate services 
contemplated might be carried out. One 
thing the Government must object to is 
to pass a clause which would appear to 
be of very great advantage to the com- 
munity, and at the same time to unduly 
limit the expenditure. Less than a 9d. 
rate the Government could not consent to 
accept. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he could not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, that these districts would not 
necessarily be Parish Council districts, 
when the clause provided that it should 
“be lawful for a Parish Council or for 
two or more Parish Councils,” &e. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was very desirable that the clause 
should be accepted by as many districts 
as possible, but he thought a 6d. rate 
was quite sufficient to cover the duties 
that would have to be performed. In 
his speech on the Second Reading the 
right hon. Gentleman said that even a 
4d. or a 3d. rate would be so extreme 
that it would frighten the people of 
Scotland if it were suggested. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, was 
now, without any explanation, support- 
ing a rate which was more than double 
that which he formerly regarded as ex- 
cessive. Ifa rate of 6d. was enough to 
provide for recreation grounds and the 
purchase of land for workmen's dwell- 
aags, halls, and meeting places, &c., it 
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was surely enough to provide for sca- 
venging and removal of dust, In rural 
parishes many public baths were not 
needed, as there might be some con- 
venient burn in which a good deal of the 
washing was done. The rate imposed 
under the Public Health Act of 1867 
was Is, 3d. in some cases, and in others 
only 3d. The Act was amended in 
1871 so as toenable a 2s. 6d. rate to be 
imposed, and it was again amended in 
1891, when it was provided that the 
County Council might levy a public 
water rate which was not to exceed 3d. 
It really seemed to him that under these 
circumstances a 6d. rate would be suffi- 
cient for the purposes of this clause. He 
thought it would be very advantageous 
if the clause were widely adopted, but 
it might lead toa great deal of opposi- 
tion, especially if people were informed 
that they could be rated at 9d. in the £1. 
It would be wiser to begin with a rate 
of 6d., and if that did not prove sufficient 
it would not be difficult to increase it 
afterwards. He hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : May I remind 
the hon. Member that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, and that to object to the 
washing and cleaning of villagers 

Mr. COCHRANE : The hon. Mem- 
ber has entirely mistaken what I said. I 
submitted that 6d. was sufficient to pro- 
vide for such purposes, and I said I was 
very anxious that the various parishes 
should avail themselves of these powers. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Well, if the 
Parish Council can provide these things 
with a rate of 6d. in the £1, you may 
depend upon it that they will not assess 
themselves any higher. 

Mr. RENSHAW said, he thought 
that the Government, in adhering to the 
limit of 9d., had taken a wise and 
prudent course. He admitted that when 
he submitted to the Committee upstairs 
that the rate should be fixed at 9d., he 
did so under somewhat hurried circum- 
stances, the question having come upon 
the Committee by surprise. He had 
since, however, taken the opportunity of 
consulting those who were far better able 
to form an opinion than he was, and he 
found that they confirmed the opinion 
that 9d. was not too high a rate for the 
purposes and objects proposed in the 
clause. 
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The House divided :—Ayes 108; 
Noes 30,—(Division List, No. 237.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 31, line 
10, after the word “ pound,” to insert the 
words 


“on the annual value of the lands and 
heritages within the special district as ascer- 
tained for the pu of The Poor Law (Scot- 
land) Act, 1845.”—(Sir @. Trevelyan.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALDWELL said, this Amend- 
ment practically made the rate 6d., as it 
was on the poor rate, which had the 
deductions of 25 to 30 per cent. 


*Mr. HOZIER said, that the hon. 
Member ought to know that these deduc- 
tions on classification varied in different 
parishes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREvELyan, 
the following Amendments were 
to :— 

Page 31, line 15, after “ rate,” insert 
“ (including any special district rate).” 

Line 22, leave out “in any parish.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 31, line 
43, at end, add— 

“Upon the formation of a special lighting 
district, under the provisions of this section, it 
shall be lawful for the district committee to 
adopt The Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) 
Act, 1876, and, in the application of that Act, 
the expression ‘burgh’ shall be construed to 
mean ial lighting district, ‘Commissioners’ 
Town Council, and ‘Commissioners of Police’ 
to mean district committee, and ‘elector’ and 
‘ratepayer’ to mean a person registered as a 
county elector, the subject of whose qualifica- 
tion is situated within the special lighting dis- 
trict.” —(Captain Sinclair.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment could not agree to the Amend- 
ment as it stood, as there were several 
provisions in the Gas Act of 1876 as to 
borrowing, &c., which were not consis- 
tent with the Bill. If an Amendment 
were proposed in a limited form, so that 
this difficulty was met, the Government 
would be willing to consider it. 
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On Motion of Mr. D, Crawrorp, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


“each police district formed under 
Section 58 of The Police Act, 1857.” 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Line 5, leave out “sixty-two,” and 
insert “ forty-five.” 


On Motion of Mr. D. Crawrorp, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Line 16, after the second “ of,” insert 
“police district formed under Section 58 
of the Police Act, 1857.” 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Line 18, leave out “ sixty-two,” and 
insert “ forty-four.” 


On Motion of Mr. D. Crawrorp, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Line 18, leave out “sixty-two,” and 
insert “ forty-four.” 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


Clause 47, page 32, line 28, leave out 
from “parish,” to “before,” in line 33, 
and insert— 

“shall have effect for all purposes whether 
County Council, Justice, Sheriff, Militia, 
Parochial Board, Parish Council, School Board, 
Local Authority, or other, save as hereinafter 
provided.” 

Line 35, after “ concerned,” insert— 
“and, upon the application of any one or more 
of such authorities, shall cause a local inquiry 
in terms of the principal Act to be held.” 
Line 39, leave out “thereafter,” and 
insert— 

“after the expiry of not less than forty days 
from the date of the publication of the 
posed order in The Edinburgh Gazette finally.” 
Amendment proposed, in page 32, 
line 40, to leave out the words “and 
provided further that,” and insert— 
“and such order shall thereafter have effect as 


if enacted L Parliament unless or until re- 
voked or modified by subsequent order in terms 


of this section.” —(Sir G. Trevelyan.) 
Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. WALLACE said, he would like 
to have some explanation of these 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendments. The matter excited some 


Page 32, line 3, after “burgh,” insert . 
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attention in the Committee, and the 
right hon. Gentleman gave a sort of 
pledge that he would make some modifi- 
cation upon the part that was connected, 
at all events, with the subject of finality, 
so that the order should have the effect 


of an Act of Parliament. The clause 
should take, becanse last Saturday the 
Amendments they put down were totally 
different from, indeed the opposite of, 
the Amendments which the Secretary 
for Scotland had just moved. Last 
Saturday the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that the order 
should not be final, but the present 
Amendments were to the opposite effect. 
On Monday a change seemed to have 
come over the spirit of their dream. 
These two proposals were diametrically 
opposite to each other. He had great 
respect for the decisions of the Scottish 
Grand Committee, but he did not think 
they could express “ Yes” and “ No” at 
the same time. His object in rising was 
not to taunt the Government with their 
apparent vacillations and contradictions. 
Those were accidents that must bappen 
in all well-regulated Governments, but 
he wished to understand the exact mean- 
ing of their last proposal. As he under- 
stood it, the Order of the Secretary of 
State was to have effect as if enacted by 
Parliament, unless or until revoked or 
modified by subsequent Order in the terms 
of the section. He did not quite see how 
the proposal was to work, reading it 
grammatically. What he thought the 
Government meant was this—that if, on 
reflecting on the first Order they found it 
would be advisable to have a totally 
different Order, they were to make a new 
Order which should have effect as if 
enacted by Parliament. If that was the 
meaning he thought it was a considerable 
improvement upon the clause originally 
proposed. In the former proposal there 
was no provision for the Secretary for 
Scotland changing his mind, and they 
were now enacting that capacity for 
mutability in legislative phraseology. 
He congratulated the right hon. Gentle- 
man on a proposal of that description. 
He thought it would be exceedingly 
useful in the history of Scotch local 
affairs. He should be glad'to learn from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he had 
correctly defined the meaning which the} 
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right hon. Gentleman appeared to adum- 
brate in the last proposal he had made. 
Sir G. TREVELY AN said, this un- 
doubtedly was a very important clause, 
and it was easy to amend it without 
altering the words so much. In the 
course of the Debates that took place in 
the Grand Committee he made one very 
strong statement and two promises. The 
strong statement was that, in order to 
enable parishes in Scotland to be grouped 
cheaply and readily, they should not be 
obliged to go through the form of carry- 
ing a Provisional Order through Parlia- 
ment. The two promises that he made 
were, that if a parish objected there 
should be a public inquiry, and, in the 
next place, that the words that the Order 
should be final and have the effect of an 
Act of Parliament should be modified by 
some such words as 
“unless or until revoked or modified by sub- 
sequent Order in terms of this section.” 
Hon. Members would find that this clause 
as amended by the Government exactly 
carried out those promises. It was quite 
true that some provisions of another sort 
did appear on the Paper ; but those pro- 
visions were due to one of those 
mistakes which in arranging the 
Amendments to a Bill of this sort 
must occasionally occur. He gave 
directions that the clause should be 
amended in accordance with the pro- 
mises he made upstairs, but the proceed- 
ings not having been studied with suffi- 
cient accuracy, the provisions were put 
down on the Paper to which his hon, 
Friend had made reference. Directly he 
saw the words he recognised that they 
did not quite accurately meet his pro- 
mises, and accordingly he had them 
altered to the present shape. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to:—Page 33, line 1, after “ Board,” 
insert— 

“An Order of the Secretary for Scotland 
under the powers conferred by Section 51 of 
the principal Act of this section may, without 
prejudice to the generality of the aforesaid 
powers, provide for all or any of the matters 
specified in Sub-section 6 of Section 49 of the 
principal Act.” 

Mr. RENSHAW moved, in page 33, 
line 1, after “ Board,” insert— 


Or eee 
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“ Provided that if within one month after the 

publication of the Order in The Edinburgh 
Gazette any of the authorities affected by the 
Order Petition the Secretary for Scotland to 
cause the Order to be laid before Parliament, 
and such Petition is not withdrawn, or if the 
Secretary for Scotland recommends that the 
Order shall be Jaid before Parliament, the Order 
shall be deemed to be a Provisional Order, and 
shall be of no effect unless confirmed by Par- 
liament.” 
He said that the insertion of this pro- 
vision would be a guarantee to the 
Public Authorities, who also had set in 
motion the Secretary for Scotland in 
respect to any matter raised under 
Section 51 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, that in the event 
of the decision of the Secretary for Scot- 
land not being in accordance with what 
they considered it should be, they should 
have an opportunity of getting it pub- 
licly reviewed. It was only on the re- 
presentation of a County Council or a 
Town Council that the machinery of 
Section 51 could be set in motion, and it 
did seem to him that a County Council 
or Town Council would hesitate very 
much before they sought to set in motion 
such enormous powers as the clause in 
this Bill proposed to place in the hands 
of the Secretary for Scotland. He, 
therefore, proposed the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 33, 
line 1, after the last Amendment, to in- 
sert the words,— 

“ Provided that if within one month after the 
publication of the Order in The Edinburgh 
Gazette any of the authorities affected by the 
Order Petition the Secretary for Scotland to 
cause the Order to be laid before Parliament, 
and such Petition is not withdrawn, or if the 
Secretary for Scotland recommends that the 
Order shall be laid before Parliament, the 
Order shall be deemed to be a Provisional 
Order, and shall be of no effect unless confirmed 
by Parliament.”—( Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. WALLACE said, he did not 
receive from the right hon. Gentleman 
any indication of whether he had cor- 
rectly guessed the meaning of the clause, 
and, therefore, he really was not quite 
certain whether the new clause the right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed would have 
the effect which he hoped it might have, 
of to a certain extent modifying the 
extremely great powers he had taken to 
himself in this Bill in Seoteh affairs, and, 


Mr. Renshaw 
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therefore, as at present advised, he must 
say he should like to have the security or 
something like the security that the 
right hon. Gentleman accidentally and 
unintentionally put before them in the 
Saturday’s edition of the Amendments to 
the Bill. What check had they upon 
the action of the Secretary for Scotland 
unless the matter was to come before 
Parliament, and Parliament was to have 
the power to deal with it? The only 
check they had at present against any 
unwise action on the part of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland was, he presumed, to 
move a reduction of his salary in this 
House. But they knew that the oppor- 
tunities for making such Motions were 
exceedingly scarce, and occurred at a 
season when Parliament was in very 
small attendance, and everybody was 
anxious to get away. He had deen eight 
years in that House; he had seen the 
action of both sides of the House, when 
in power, in connection with the Estimates, 
and the conelusion he had formed was 
that the officialism of the Government, 
moved by the invisible officialism which 
was often more powerful than the 
Treasury Bench, desired to escape the 
criticism of Parliament on the matters 
of the Estimates. All the years 
he had been in Parliament the 
Estimates had been rapidly scamped. 
The opportunities for discussing them 
were exceedingly unfavourable and 
sufficiently few, and he did not think a 
sufficient check was provided in the Bill, 
upon the action of Secretaries for Scot- 
land in these matters. It was all very 
well to say he was responsible to Par- 
liament, but if Parliament was denied the 
opportunity of making him responsible— 
he was practically an autocrat. He 
should be glad of some such additional 
check upon the action of the Secretary 
for Scotland as was provided in the 
Secretary’s unintended clause. In the 
absence of such security, and as matters 
stood, he was inclined to support the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, they now 
came to the really critical question in this 
clause—namely, whether they were to 
have a Provisional Order or not in order 
to enable parishes in Scotland to be 
divided, He asked the House to hesitate 
before it insisted oa the Provisional Order. 
Since this question of Parish Councils had , 
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been before the House there had been no 
subject upon which such general interest 
had been shown in every quarter of 
Scotland as the sort of hope there was in 
parishes and burghs that the anomalous 
arrangements of the different parishes 
one with another might be corrected by 
some possible process. What was the 
process at present ? The County Council 
or Burgh Council had to apply to the 
Secretary for Scotland, and the Secretary 
for Scotland had to carry through the 

s under the shadow of a Pro- 
visional Order the expense of which 
could not possibly be faced by a poor 
parish. His firm impression was that 
the majority of the Scotch communities 
and their Representatives were in favour 
of some cheaper mode of carrying 
through this object. Could the hon. 
Member seriously think that he (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) or any other Secretary 
for Scotland could have any possible 
object in putting arbitrary powers into 
force in order to unite this or that parish 
or this or that portion of a parish ? Hishon. 
Friend himself proposed in this Bill, 
without any inquiry whatever, with 
nothing except the arbitrary section of 
a Parliamentary Act, to unite all the 
parishes of Edinburgh—that was to say, 
at the wish of one of six parishes to unite 
to it five reluctant parishes. These 
five parishes objected, and yet they were 
to be united without being heard. He 
had felt that there were certain objec- 
tions to the clause as it first appeared, 
and that there were certain safeguards 
that ought to be inserted—the safeguard 
of a public inquiry, and the safeguard of 
the decision not being irrevocable. 
These had been inserted, and he 
thought it would be a great disap- 
pointment to the parishes of Scotland if 
they were thrown back on the difficult 
and expensive—to most of them, the 
impossible—method of obtaining Pro- 
visional Orders before such change 
could be made in this matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Page 33, line 2, after “repealed,” 
insert— 

“And the said section shall be read as if for 
the words ‘county burgh or parish,’ occurring 
in proviso (ii) thereof, there were substituted 
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the words ‘county or burgh ;’ and the words 
‘this Act,’ in sub-section (g) of the said 
section, and in sections ninety-five and ninety- 
six of the principal Act, shall be construed as 
meaning ‘the Local Government (Scotland) 
Acts.’” 


Line 4, leave out “eleventh,” and in- 
sert “ fifteenth.” 

Line 4, leave out “ December,” and in- 
sert “ May.” 

Line 5, leave out “ ninety-four,” and 
insert “ ninety.” 

Line 9, leave out “ eleventh,” and in- 
sert “‘ fifteenth.” 

Line 9, leave out “ December,” and 
insert “ May.” 

Line 10, leave out “ ninety-four,” and 
insert “ ninety.” 


Dr. MACGREGOR moved, in page 
34, line 13, after “ passed,” to insert— 


“except in the case of medical officers, who 
shall not be liable to dismissal without the 
right of appeal to the Board.” 


He said he moved this Amendment in the 
Committee upstairs, and though he was 
defeated there by only a small majority 
he had no intention of troubling the 
House on Report with this question 
again, and should not have done so 
except for the fact that only this morning 
he had received a letter from a_well- 
known medical officer in Scotland com- 
plaining that he had been dismissed, after 
20 years’ service, without knowing the 
reason for his dismissal. He thought 
they should put the medical officer 
on a par with the Inspector of Poor and 
other officials, who were not removable 
without appeal to the Central Board, 
which at present was the Board of Super- 
vision. He wished to protect them 
against capricious or unjustifiable re- 
moval, The present Board of Super- 
vision were in favour of this proposal, 
for in reply to an inquiry they wrote that 
in the public interest and in the interest 
of the medical officers they would be glad 
if these officers were not subject to 
capricious and unjustifiablé dismissal. 
The proposal was a fair and reasonable 
one, and he could see no grounds upon 
which the Government could decline to 
accede to it. He therefore proposed the 


Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 34, line 
13, after the word “ passed,” to insert 
the words 
“except in the case of medical officers, who 


shall not be liable to dismissal without the right 
of appeal to the Board.” —{ Dr. MacGregor.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr G. TREVELYAN, whilst re- 
cognising that the opinion of the Board 
of Supervision should receive its 
due weight, said that they must con- 
sider this question on its merits, 
and likewise in connection with the 
time at which it was brought forward. 
He must own that he was rather pre- 
possessed against this proposal to limit 
the powers of the new Parish Councils 
as compared with the powers possessed 
by the present Parochial Boards. This 
power was possessed by the Parochial 
Boards, and he must say he thought the 
Parish Councils would equally judiciously 
exercise the power. The proposal of his 
hon. Friend, he had no doubt, would 
meet with great acceptance in his own 
profession, and likewise among all who 
were friends of that profession. But 
there was something to be said on the 
other side. With regard to the Inspector 
of the Poor and the Medical Health 
‘ Officer of a great district, he had admin- 
istrative work to perform, and it was 
comparatively easy to see whether that 
administrative work was done properly 
or not. If he failed in doing it it was 
comparatively easy for the County 
Council, which employed the one, or the 
Parochial Board, which employed the 
other, to bring a specific complaint to 
the Board of Supervision and ask them 
to remove the officer. Bunt it was not 
quite the same thing with regard to the 
Medical Officer who attended the poor 
of the district. It might very well be 
that the Board were acquainted with 
certain things about these officials which 
might not be the subject of a definite 
charge that they were careless, lazy, 
difficult to get on with, or with some- 
thing against their characters. It would 
be a very serious burden to lay upon the 
Parish Council to say that they should 
not be able to transfer the care of the 
poor of their district from one medical 
man to another without formulating a 
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a complaint against him to the De- 
partment. Take the case of a school- 
master. It would be very hard if they were 
unable in the last resort to get rid of 
a man whom they found it utterly 
impossible to get on with, or who 

something against him detri- 
mental to his character, If a specfic 
complaint had to be formulated 
to a tribunal sitting in Edinburgh, there 
might be an appeal to London. He 
sympathised to some extent with the ob- 
ject of his hon. Friend, but he was not 
prepared, at this time, to make so great 
a change in the Poor Law of Scotland, 
and least of all was he prepared to make 
it at a time when they were transferring 
the duty of supervising the care of the 
poor to a new body. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, that 
if the Amendment was agreed t~ it would 
not take away the power of dismissal 
from the Parish Council, but only the 
power of dismissing an official capri- 
ciously. The effect would be to get a 
better class of medical men by giving 
them some security of tenure. The 
right hon. Gentleman said reasons some- 
times existed which could not be ex- 
pressed, but that was simply alleging the 
old objection— 

“IT do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell,” 
—always a very bad reason indeed. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, the medical 
officer was to a large extent the servant, 
and under the direction, of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and it was only fair, 
therefore, that he should have the right 
of appeal to the Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
said the School Boards had such a power 
of dismissal ; but that was a mistake, for 
there was an appeal—at any rate, provi- 
sion was made preventing frivolous dis- 
missals. He submitted that it would be 
most improper for medical officers to be 
dismissed on hearsay complaints, and he 
felt sure the Local Government Board 
would not permit it, though no doubt. if 
a medical man were careless they would 
dismiss him. A Sanitary Inspector 
could not be so dismissed. Under the 
Public Health Act the Board had power 
to make regulations, and medical officers 
were obliged to send in Reports, from 
time to time. The medical. officer of 
parish might incur a certain amount of 
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odium in carrying out the Regulations, 
and there were many reasons why 
medical officers should be placed in at 
least the same position as Poor and 
Sanitary Inspectors in this respect. No 
structural alteration would be made in 
the Bill by this Amendment, and, on the 
other hand, the same class of men would 
not be obtained if they were liable to 
dismissal at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
supported the Amendment as a valuable 
provision in favour of medical officers, 
an important class of the community, 
who would be dealt with probably in a 
Local Government measure for Ireland 
next Session. Medical office's under 
this kind of supervision might sometimes 
meet with very bad treatment, and it was 
quite necessary, therefore, that a right of 
appeal should be given. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 36 ; Noes 
97.—(Division List, No. 228.) 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved an 
Amendment providing that in matters 
relative to Poor Law administration the 
Poor Inspector should act as Clerk of 
the Council. It had been considered 
that Parish Clerks should be enabled to 
appoint clerks other than the Poor 
Inspector, because many new duties were 
imposed under this Act, but it would 
certainly be very unfortunate if the work 
of the Department for the administration 
of the Poor Law were changed from 
what it had been hitherto. So far the 
Poor Inspectors had acted as clerks, had 
kept the books and had been in touch 
with the Board of Supervision, as they 
would now be with the Local Govern- 
ment Board. That arrangement had 
worked well, and it would be a pity if it 
should be dislocated. Inspectors of the 
Poor in Scotland should have the same 
rights as officials in that position in 
England and Ireland. It seemed very 
hard that their future should not be 
assured to them as in the Sister Coun- 
tries when they had done their duty, and 
should not be turned off in a round-about 
way. At present they could not be dis- 
missed without the consent of the Board 
of Supervision, but under this clause they 
might be put to other duties and their 
position made unbearable. He, there- 
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first, the necessity of keeping these 
officials to the work of the Poor Law 
Department ; and, secondly, that it was 
the only way of protecting them against 
dismissal in a way not contemplated by 
the Act. 


Amendment proposed, in page 34, line 
21, after the word “ Council,” to insert 
the words— 

“Provided always, that in relation to all 
matters relating to the Poor Law administra- 
tion the Inspector of Poor shall act as Clerk to 
the Council.”"—(Mr. Graham Murray.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR suggested that 
perhaps the same object might be attained 
by varying the phraseology without 
making an affirmative declaration that 
the Inspectors should do a particular 
class of work. He quite agreed that 
safeguards should be provided that these 
officials should not be put to an inferior 
class of work, so as by a sort of side- 
wind to procure their dismissal or any- 
thing of that kind. He hoped to pro- 
pose a better form of phraseology to 
carry out that object, but that would be 
a matter for arrangement. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, that 
if consideration were given to the point 
he was willing to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. HOZIER said, he was much dis- 
appointed that no provision would be 
made for the superannuation and com- 
pensation of officials, but he was glad to 
note this slight concession. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 34, line 
21, after the word “Council,” to insert 
the words— 


** Provided that, if the services of any officer 
are dispensed with under the provisions of this 
sub-section, the Parish Council, with the con- 
sent of the Board, may grant compensation to 
such officer.” —(Mr. Hozier.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

On Motion of Sir G. TREvVELYAN, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 35, line 16, after “that,” insert 
“if not inconsistent with the context.” 
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Line 17, leave out “this Act the 
principal Act,” and insert “the Local 
Government (Scotland) Acts.” 


Line 20, leave out from “1892” to 
end of sub-section, and insert “has the 
meaning assigned to it in The Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892.” 


Line 24, after “local Act,” insert-— 

“The expression ‘municipal register’ in- 
cludes the register of voters for the election in 
a police burgh of Burgh Commissioners.” 

“ The expressions ‘ municipal election,’ ‘ muni- 
cipal electors,’ and ‘municipal wards’ include 
the election of Burgh Commissionem in a police 
burgh, the voters at, and the wards constituted 
for, such election respectively.” 

Line 26, after “ parish,” insert— 
“means a parish guoad civilia which is at 
the passing of this Act or may hereafter be 
constituted a separate parish for the purposes 
of settlement and relief of the poor, and.” 

Line 30, after “ burgh,” insert— 

“and the expression ‘landward parish’ 
means a parish no part of which is comprised 
within the boundaries of a burgh.” 

Page 36, line 3, after the second 
“burgh,” insert “and shall include the 
burgh of Coatbridge.” 


Page 36, leave out lines 4 and 5. 


Clause 57, page 38, line 34, after 
“ ninety-five,” insert— 
“and shall be summoned by the Inspector 
of Poor in the manner provided by Sub-section 
2 of Section 17 of this Act.” 

Sir G. TREVELYAN appealed to 
the House to allow the Third Reading 
to be taken. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir G. Trevelyan.) 


Srr G. TREVELYAN said, he was 
very glad to take that opportunity of 
thanking most sincerely and from his 
heart, first the Scottish Members for 
having given such very great and con- 
tinuous pains to make the Bill a measure 
worthy of Scotland, and next the House 
generally, for having during the two days 
the Bill had been under consideration on 
Report discussed the measure in a friendly 
and, considering the time expended upon 
it, a most efficient manner. He believed 
there seldom had been a measure dis- 
cussed in a fairer spirit from first to last, 
and he was quite certain that the result 
would show itself in every clause of the 
Bill. It was a Bill which represented 
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the real opinion of Scottish Members 
upon Scottish interests; it established 
local centres of self-government all over 
Scotland, which would be able to carry 
out those objects which by common con- 
sent were agreed upon as proper subjects, 
and as time went on these powers of self- 
government would, no doubt, be extended 
to other matters, which, in their turn, 
might come forward. 


Mr. RENSHAW hoped that the Go- 
vernment would, between the present 
time and the time the Bill would be con- 
sidered in the House of Lords, reconsider 
their decision as to audit, so as to devise 
a plan of central audit which would be 
generally acceptable. He looked upon 
the proposed system of audit as one of 
the blots of the Bill. There was another 
matter on which he hoped the Govern- 
ment would give them some assurance, 
He urged the Secretary for Scotland 
to give them an assurance that some of 
the important clauses in Part VI., which 
were dropped for want of time, would be 
introduced in another Bill next Session. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL, 
(No. 156.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in the Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


*Srr A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) moved, 
in page 1, line 5, after “ have,” insert 
“either alone or jointly with any other 
Railway Company or Companies.” The 
clause as it stood enabled traders to have 
excessive rates, but in the case of « single 
Company only, remedied by an appeal 
to the Railway Commissioners. But as 
through rates were even more important, 
the object of the Amendment was to pro- 
vide that the power of revision should ex- 
tend to a rate made by or on behalf of 
two or more Companies jointly, as well as 
to a rate made by a single Company. The 
Bill was not all that might be desired ; but 
as it might be made the basis of future 
useful reforms, he would not waste single 
word at that hour of the night in 
delaying i.» progress through Committee. 
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He would, therefore, content himself with 
moving the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
5, after the word “ have,” to insert the 
words “either alone or jointly with any 
other Railway Company or Companies.” 
—(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut PRESIDENT or ruz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): 
Like my hon. Friend, I do not desire to 
waste any time. I will therefore only 
say that this Amendment is a reason- 
able and a proper one, and I am glad to 
accept it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Srmr A. ROLLIT moved to insert, in 
page 1, line 6, after “ ninety-two,” the 
words “directly or indirectly.” He said 
that the object of the Amendment was 
specially to meet two classes of cases. 
The first was that in which the rate was 
indirectly increased by the Company 
ceasing to carry a large customary quan- 
tity, say 21 cwt, to the ton, and only 
carrying 20 cwt. The second was that in 
which onerous conditions were imposed 
in owners’-risk notes, amounting some- 
times pecuniarily to, say, 10 per cent. by 
way of extra insurance. His words, if 
inserted, would secure that the rates in 
those two instances should not oe, ex- 
cessive but reasonable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, after the words “ ninety-two,” to in- 
sert the words “directly or indirectly.” — 
(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRYCE: We accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity) moved, in page 1, line 9, after 
“the,” to insert “increase of the.” It 
was a verbal Amendment with the object 
of clearing up the meaning of the clause, 
which was admitted on all hands to be 
obscure. Different constructions had 
been put upon the words of the clause, as 
they stood, by high legal authorities ; 
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and the Amendment, which had been 
agreed to by both sides in the contro- 
versy, would give effect to the intention 
of the Report of the Committee on which 
the Bill was founded. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, 
after the words “the,” to insert the 
words “increase of the.” — (Mr. D. 
Plunket.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town) said, 
he regretted that he must oppose the 
Amendment. He thought the Bal ought 
to be allowed to remain in the form in 
which it was presented to the House. 
The object of the Amendment was to 
prohibit traders from challenging the 
reasonableness of any rate, and limiting 
them to the right to appeal only against 
the increase of the rate since December 
31, 1892. The Committee should bear 
in mind that when, in January, 1893, 
the Railway Companies increased their 
rates, an agitation sprang up throughout 
the length and breadth of the country in 
consequence of the injury to trade and 
agriculture broughtabout by the increased 
rates. A Select Committee, of which he 
had had the privilege of being a Member, 
sat for some months considering the 
subject ; and the whole of the evidence 
laid before that Committee on behalf of 
the traders and agriculturists was in favour 
of having restored to them what they lost 
by the Act of 1888. When that Act was 
passed and the Provisional Orders which 
followed it came into force the traders 
found that they had not only been muleted 
with the legalisation of terminal charges, 
but had been deprived of one of their most 
important defences against extravagant 
rates—namely, their right to challenge 
the whole of the rates of the Railway 
Companies on the ground of unreason- 
ableness. By leaving the Bill as the 
Government introduced it the traders 
would be restored to their old position 
with respect to any rates increased by 
the Railway Companies after 1892, 
because they would have the opportunity 
of challenging the reasonableness of the 
whole of such rates, and not merely the 
increases in them. He regretted the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire had 
withdrawn his earlier Amendments, the 
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object of which was to put the traders on 
this point into the position which they 
occupied before the Acts of 1888. He 
asked hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to use their efforts to restore to 
the traders this right, which, with other 
valuable privileges, the traders lost by 
the legislation of the late Government. 
If the Amendment were carried it 
would spoil any good that was in the 
Bill ; the traders would look upon the 
Bill as of no value at all. What would 
happen, if the Bill passed amended in 
that way, was that a newer and a stronger 
struggle on the part of the traders against 
the railway rates would arise, for it was 
impossible that the traders could sit down 
quietly under such a Bill. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that though he agreed with some of the 
remarks of the last speaker, he should 
certainly under the circumstances counsel 
the acceptance of the Amendment. From 
the point of view of the traders this Bill 
could only be accepted as an instalment 
of justice. He agreed that the traders 
had a right to expect that the Go- 
vernment would have taken steps to 
restore to them the right which was 
inadvertently lost by the Act of 1888— 
namely, the right to attack all rates with 
regard to reasonableness. But it ‘was 
quite clear, he thought, that if they 
attempted to find a remedy for all the 
evils that traders suffered from, it would 
be impossible to get a Bill on this subject 
through the House this Session ; and the 
question for the traders and for the 
House was whether they would accept 
an imperfect Bill or none at all. The 
interpretation of the Bill as framed would, 
he thought, be of an uncertain character, 
and it was of doubtful advantage to the 
traders to give them a clause of uncertain 
meaning. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the Amendment proposed 
to put the Railway Companies’ interpre- 
tation upon the ambiguous words of the 
clause. He thought, however, that under 
the circumstances the traders ought to 
be advised to accept the Bill, lame and 
halting though it was with the suggested 
Amendment. The Railway Companies 
had got their heels upon the traders, 
Many traders thought the country had 
kept back the difference between the 
rates of 1892 and 1893, and there was 
no doubt that if some relief was not given 
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they would have the Railway Companies 
pressing for the extra amount of rates. 
That was a hardship to which it would 
not be wise to leave the traders exposed ; 
and he thought, therefore, it was better to 
accept the Bill even with the Amend- 
ment, recording at the same time a protest 
against its insufficiency. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) said, that although he agreed 
with many of the remarks of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston, 
he rather supported the view of 
the previous speaker, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Swansea Town. He 
wished at once to say that some of 
the remarks which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
University did not quite accurately repre- 
sent the position taken up by some 
Members, including himself, who had 
taken part in the conferences with 
the Railway Companies and the Board 
of Trade on this question. He thought 
the right hon, Gentleman would bear 
him out in saying that at the confer- 
ence which took place between the 
representatives of the traders and the 
Railway Companies he expressly dis- 
claimed acceptance of this Amendment, 
and he disclaimed acceptance of it at the 
private meeting of traders which con- 
sidered the matter. He regretted that 
the Government had not afforded time to 
discuss the present Bill fairly, and in 
such a way that the issues involved in 
the Amendment could be thoroughly 
threshed out before the House. He did 
not think anyone could doubt that the 
Amendment, which was a concession to 
the Railway Companies, would have been 
rejected by the House by a considerable 
majority if the House had time to deal 
with it. But the House was now in the 
position that it could not reject the Bill 
as it stood. Undoubtedly there was a 
feeling amongst many classes of traders 
in the country as to the risk of pressure 
from the Railway Companies with regard 
to outstanding accounts. Personally, he 
thought that alarm a delusion. He 
believed that if the traders only showed 
fight and a determination to see the 
matter out with the Railway Companies, 
the Companies would not venture to press 
their claims, and a very much stronger Bill 
might be next year. But con- 
fining himself strictly to the Amendment, 
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his objection to it was that, as everyone: 
on the Committee last year must know, 
the whole argument of the Railway 
Companies seemed to be the argument of 
recoupment. Therefore, if the func- 
tions of the Railway Commissioners 
were limited to increases in rates added 
since 1892, the Railway Companies would 
be in the position to go before the Com- 
missioners and argue that, because cer- 
tain rates had been cut down, they 
had a right to make increases in other 
rates. That would place the traders in 
a most seriqus position, because they 
would be precluded from dealing fully 
with the question of increases and how 
they arose, and the power to obtain the 
analysis of a rate would help little if there 
was no jurisdiction as to the whole of the 
rate and its component parts. He ob- 
jected to the Amendment, as he objected 
to the whole of the first clause, because 
it seemed to him that it most effectually 
sanctioned the rates of 1892. The posi- 
tion of the traders all along was, that 
a very large proportion of those rates 
were not reasonable, and ought to be 
altered ; and the Commissioners should 
be in a position to deal fully with those 
rates. To say that the rates prevailing 
before 1892 were unchallengable was 
most unfair to the traders. It was a very 
serious blunder ; and a blunder which the 
Government might have to rectify in the 
near future. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that some of 
the Irish Railway Companies went on 
increasing many of their rates to an 
enormous extent, and gave as a justifica- 
tion for doing so the fact that, the Bill 
of 1892 having cut down some of their 
charges, they were obliged to increase 
those that did not come within the scope 
of this Bill so as to compensate for the 
reduetion. Practically, therefore, the 
Bill of 1892 was inoperative. He did 
not see what was the use of introducing 
Amendments which they had really no 
time to consider, and he would as soon 
have no Bill at all as have one that was 
cut about in that way, and practically 
valueless. Those who wished to see 
railway rates reduced had better make 
up their minds to have the Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he joined in the 
regret expressed by the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. Channing), 
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that the House had not had more time 
to deal with the Bill. He should have 
been glad, and the Government would 
have been glad, if it had been possible to 
give a little longer time to the measure, 
but in their difficult position they had 
had to consider whether it would not be 
better to pass such a measure as it was 
possible to pass rather than allow the 
matter to stand over altogether for an- 
other year. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway had had considerable 
experience in these matters, and had 
formed a pretty sound estimate of the 
situation. He knew that looking for 
the Bill of next year was like looking for 
the snow of last winter. The bird they 
had in the hand now might be a small 
one, but it was better than the bird in 
the bush of next year. Still, it would 
not be to the benefit of the traders of the 
country that they should pass a measure 
of uncertain construction, and unless it 
wes cleared up in certain particulars by 
Amendments, a great deal of litigation 
would result. When the principal 
Amendments on the Paper had been 
added, the Bill would be found a very 
useful measure. It must be remembered 
that it was limited in its application, and 
would not deal with those rates that were 
already reduced by the Act of 1892. It, 
however, would give the Railway 
Commissioners the powers they re- 
quired to enable them to reduce the 
rates, which had been increased since 1892. 
He did not think the Commissioners 
would go behind the Act of 1892 unless 
in very exceptional cases, which would 
be few in number, The Bill was founded 
on the Report of the Committee of last 
year, which spoke about increase of rates, 
and did not go beyond that. It was 
brought in by his predecessor to carry 
out the Report of the Committee of 1892, 
therefore he thought it would be difficult 
for the Hause to refuse now to adhere 
to the principle of that Report. The 
Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin 
was one which did not suit everybody, 
but was accepted by a large number of 
representative traders. The Amendment 
before them was the same as one he had 
himself placed upon the Paper. He had, 
before giving notice of it, consulted with 
those who were in a position to give the 
best advice on the subject, and it was with 
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the approval of the Chairman of the 
Mansion House Committee that he had 
decided to move. The arrangement 
made was only for the present year. The 
Companies and the traders had waived 
objection. Both sides had made conces- 
sions, and were agreed that the subject 
should be gone into fully in some future 
year. He trusted they would not be put 
to the trouble of a Division. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he knew 
what was the opinion of the Chairman 
of the Mansion House Association. He 
only supported the Bill at all so far as 
holding that it was better than nothing 
at all. It was not the fact that they 
were satisfied with the measure, because 
they were dissatisfied with it; nor 
that they thought they had been dealt 
with fairly, because they considered that 
they had been dealt with very unfairly. 
He thought that such an important 
question as this should have received 
more attention at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and not have been brought on at 
the extreme end of the Session. It was 
only because on the balance of advantages 
that they agreed to the passing of the 
Bill, considering it better to take what they 
could get at the present moment than 
leave the whole thing open. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 72 ; 
Noes 32.—(Division List, No. 229.) 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to compel Com- 
panies to supply the public with informa- 
tion as to the standard rates of 1892, 
which were made the basis of rates by 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, at the end, add— 

(2) Under and subject to any Regulations 
which may be made by the Board of Trade, 
every Railway Company shall keep the books, 
schedules, or other papers ifying all the 
rates, charges, and conditions of rt in 
use upon such railway on the 3lst Y of 
December, 1892, open for inspection at its 
office, and shall upon deman supply copies of 
or extracts from such books, schedules, and 
papers.”—(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. D. PLUNKET said, he would 
move an Amendment the object of which 
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was to — that a trader who desired 
to challenge the reasonableness of an 
increase of rate made by a Railway 
Company 

“Shall, before or within 14 days after filing 
his complaint, pay to the Railway Company 
such sum in respect of any rate or charge com- 
plained of as would have been payable by him 
to them had the rate or charge in force pre- 
vious to the increase remained in force.” 

The clause went on to say— 

“ Any dispute as to the amount so payable 
shall be decided by the Registrar or in such other 
mode as the Court or the said ew oficio member 
thereof may order, but such payment or 
decision shall be without prejudice to any 
order of the Court upon the complaint.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, after 
line 17, to insert-— 

(4) Unless the Court shall otherwise order, a 
complainant to the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sioners under this section shall, before or 
within 14 days after filing his complaint, pay 
to the Railway Company such sum in respect 
of any rates complained of as would have been 
payable by him to them had the rates charged 
on the last day of December, 1892, remained in 
force ; any a as to the amount so payable 
shall be decided by the Registrar, but such 
payment or decision shall be without prejudice 
to any order of the Court upon the complaint.” 
—(Mr. D. Plunket.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. CHANNING said, the principle 
of the Amendment was fair, and he 
hoped it would be accepted. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade how a case 
of this kind would be dealt with. There 
were, as they all knew, many special 
rates, and in the case of a rate duly en- 
tered on the books under the 14th sec- 
tion of the Act of 1873, would the 
trader be required to pay into Court 
more than the special rate or the full 
ordinary rate of 1892? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
wording of the Amendment would not do. 
Instead of the word “rates” the words 
“rates or charges” should be used, as 
in the rest of the Bill. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that the rate as it 
stood before the last day of December, 
1892, should be paid. It was perfectly 
obvious that that would not apply to 
cases of future increases of rates, as the 
rates might have been lowered. 

Mr. DODD said, he would move an 
Amendment which would come earlier, 
to the effect that instead of the unfor- 
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within the fixed time of 14 days, the 
Judge might at any time after the filing 
of the complaint order the payment of 
such sum as would have been payable 
had the rates charged at the end of 1892 
remained in force. If this were not done 
the Companies having a bad case might 
defeat the case of the complainant on the 
technical ground that he had not paid 
within the preseribed 14 days the exact 
amount due to the Company. It would 
often be difficult to say what the 1892 
rate was. Traders might not have sent 
goods in 1892, or there might be a re- 
bate to which they were entitled which 
might or might not be allowed, 


Amendments proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, to leave out from 
“(4),” to “any dispute,” in line 6, and 
insert— 

“ The Court, or the Judge who is the ex officio 
member thereof, may at any time after the filing 
of a complaint under this section order the com- 
plainant to pay to the Railway Company such 
sum in respect of any rates complained of as 
would have been payable byhim to the Railway 
Company had the rates charged on the last day 
of December, 1892, remained in force.” 

Line 7, after “ Registrar,” insert— 


“or in such other mode as the Court or the said 
ex officio member thereof may order.”—(Mr. 
Dodd.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


*Stir A. ROLLIT said, there was no 
more debateable matter on the Paper ex- 
cept this. TheAmendment could scarcely 
be disposed of to-night; therefore, he 
would suggest that it should be now 
withdrawn and taken on Report, so that 
the Bill could pass its present stage to- 
night. 

*Mr. PLUNKET said, he would under- 
take on the part of the Railway Com- 
panies to accept the second part of the 
Amendment if the words “ who is ex officio 
member thereof” were omitted. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the Government 
would accept the second part of the 
Amendment if the first part were with- 
drawn. 

Mr. DODD said, he would follow the 
course suggested. 


Amendments to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendments proposed to the p 
Amendment, after the word “rates,” in 
lines 4 and 5, to insert the words “ rates 
and charges.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House, 


Committee report Progress, 
House resumed. 


Mr. BRYCE: I would ask that the 
House should again resolve itself into 
Committee for the purpose of disposing 
of the remaining Amendments, which 
are not controversial, and which will only 
occupy us five minutes. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I must 
object to the proposal on the ground that 
it would set a most dangerous precedent. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will put 
the Bill down as the second Order on 
Monday it will be disposed of in half an 
hour. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 353.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. J. Morley.) 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork) said, the 
difficulty in connection with the question 
of the congested districts was not the 
want of land but the fact that the land- 
lands would only part with it at a very 
extravagant price. He did not believe 
any substantial progress would be made 
in the direction of enlarging holdings or 
in the direction of migration unless com- 
pulsory powers were obtained. This 
Bill was the second measure introduced 
with a view to extend the powers of 
the Congested Districts Board, and yet it 
only touched the fringe of the whole 
question. There was plenty of land 
available for the purposes of the Board 
in the West of Ireland ; but the landlords 
were complete masters of the situation, 
and they could name their own figures. 
Compulsory powers were therefore 
needed; and there would be nothing 
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revolutionary in adding those powers: to 
the Bill, as they were already exercised 
in Scotland under the Crofters Act; 
and in Ireland, to some extent, under 
the Labourers Acts ; and as they would 
be exercised in England under the 
Parish Councils Act. Of course, he 
did not object to the present Bill. On 
the contrary, he thought it a step in 
the right direction, and that it would be 
useful as an inducement to some land- 
lords to act reasonably towards the Con- 
gested Districts Board. But he hoped 
the Chief Secretary would be able to tell 
the House that between this and next 
Session he would consider the matter, 
and see whether he could not agree with 
the Leader of the Opposition, whose 
name was on the back of this Bill, on 
some moderate compulsory powers which 
would enable the Congested Districts 
Board to deal with the social difficulties 
in those districts. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he desired to point out that the cases 
which would be dealt with by the Bill 
were precisely those cases where the 
security of the State was very weak. 
The Bill proposed to release the landlord 
from his guarantee, and also to abolish 
the tenants’ insurance fund. If the 
author of the Land Purchase Act of 1891 
saw his way to make those concessions 
he did not see why any one should object ; 
but he wished to point out that the 
element of security disappeared altogether 
from those very holdings where the 
security was always weak. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the Con- 
gested Districts Board had an income 
of £46,000 a year, and found it difficult 
to get on with it. He was glad the 
Bill was going to pass ; but if the new 
expenditure was going to fall on the in- 
come of the Board, he thought that in- 
come ought to be substantially increased. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he thought it would be the fairest thing 
if the clerks to be appointed under the 
Congested Districts Board were appointed 
by open competition and not by nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he quite 
agreed with his hon, and learned Friend 
the Member for Louth. In the course 


of inquiries with regard to the Bill he 
had been surprised to find that in the 
Land Commission there were appoint- 
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ments to offices by nomination, a course 
which he thonght had disappeared from 
the Public Service. He did not desire 
any application of that exploded prin- 
ciple in the office of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ; and he hoped it would also 
disappear from the Land Commission. In 
answer to the hon. Member for South 


‘Tyrone, he would say that the security 


to the taxpayers was not affected or 
impaired in any way. In an ordinary 
case they had only the security of an 
individual landlord and an individual 
tenant; and surely the hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that the guarantee of 
the Congested Districts Board with an 
assured income was better? The Con- 
gested Districts Board was not likely to 
go so close to the wind as to endanger 
the security of the liabilities which the 
Bill could impose on them. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (interposing) 
said, that his point was that if anything 
was drawn from the income of the Board 
to meet those liabilities, it must operate 
against the other work of the Board, and 
thus bring further claims on the tax- 

yers. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that was 
quite true; but the security was not 
affected or impaired in any way, and the 
proposal in the Bill had the approval of 
the founder of the Congested Districts 
Board. In answer to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork, he agreed that the 
fact that consideration of public policy 
had justified the introduction of com- 
pulsory powers in the Crofters Act; the 
Parish Councils Act and the Irish 
Labourers’ Acts certainly took away 
anything violent or revolutionary in the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend, that the 
Congested Districts Board should have 
compulsory powers to acquire land. But 
the question of compulsory powers was 
always attended with considerable con- 
troversy, and it would not be possible to 
pass a measure containing those powers 
this Session. He was now considering 
the matter, but he could not say at 
that moment whether he would be able 
to bring in a Bill dealing with it as 
early as next Session. 


Motion agreed to. 





Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL [Lords}.—(No. 342.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress, 9th August.] 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, a difficulty had arisen in 
regard to the question of age under 
Clause 2, and he wished to ask whether, 
in view of the opposition of the hon. 
Member for Preston to any amendment 
of the Bill, the Government intended to 
persevere with the measure ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
object to any amendment of the Bill that 
could be shown to be necessary in order 
to make it a purely Consolidation Bill. 
But he objected to any and every 
Amendment that would make it anything 
but a Consolidation Bill, 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, his Amend- 
ment to Clause 2 would come under the 
destructive tendencies of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but, all the same, he would 
endeavour to push that Amendment. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that this was 
purely a Consolidation Bill, and it would 
be a breach of faith towards the House 
if they were to attempt to carry any such 
Amendment as that which stood in the 
name of the hon. Member for Camborne, 
The frame of the Bill did not alter the 
law. They had no authority to do so. 
They found there were two Bills to be 
amalgamated, and they amalgamated 
them without altering the law by one 
jot or tittle. 


ELEMENTAY EDUCATION BILL, 
(No, 302.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Second Reading [11th July]. 


Objection being taken, 


*Mr. ACLAND said, that as the prin- 
ciple of the Bill had been accepted by 
the House generally, and as he had 
offered to accept Amendments in Com- 
mittee, he hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would allow the Second Reading to be 
taken. He had not heard of any objec- 
tions in principle to the Bill. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : I object to 
the Bill in principle. 
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| Mx, AOLAND: Then, if the: right 
hon. Gentleman objects in principle, 
I will, ask to have the Order discharged 
land the Bill withdrawn. 


Order discharged. 
' Bill withdrawn. 


TOWN [IMPROVEMENTS (BETTERMENT). 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to request that their Lordships 
will be pleased to communicate to this 
House a Copy of the Report from the 
Select Committee appointed by their 
Lerdships on Town Improvements 
(Betterment), with the Proceedings of 
the Committee and Minutes of Evidence ; 
and that the Clerk do carry the same.— 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre.) 


MARKING OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PRODUCE, 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords, to request that their Lord- 
ships will be pleased to communicate to 
this House a Copy of the Report from 
the Select Committee appointed by their 
Lordships on Marking of Foreign and 
Colonial Produce, with the Proceedings 
of the Committee, and Minutes of Evi- 
dence ; and that the Clerk do carry the 
same.—(Mr. H. Gardner.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [Lords]. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
to be printed. [Bill 354.] 


PRIZE COURTS BILL [Loerds}. 
(No. 311.) 
Read the third time, and passed, with 
an Amendment. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) BILL. 
(No. 125.) 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [23rd April] read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No. 336.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 
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CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS’ (SOOTLAND) |’ CITY OF LONDON PAROCHIAL 
BILL.—(No. 294.) CHARITIES. 

Order for Second Reading read, and| — Return ordered, “ showing the accounts 

discharged. of receipts and expenditure rendered to 

Bill withdrawn. the Charity Commissioners by the Trus- 


tees of the City of London Parochial 
COPYHOLD CONSOLIDATION BILL | Charities since the creation of that body,” 
[ Lords}.—(No. 344.) 


—(Mr. Howell.) 
+ Read a second time, and committed for CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 
Monday next. 


(BRADFORD). 
Return ordered, “comprising (1) the 
Reports made to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, in the result of an inquiry held 
in every parish wholly or partly within 
the County Borough of Bradford into 
Endowments, subject to the provisions of 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 
1891, and appropriated in whole or in 
part for the benefit of that County 
Borough or of any part thereof, together 
with the Reports on those Endowments 
of the Commissioners for Inquiring con- 
cerning Charities, 1818 to 1837; (2) a 
Digest showing in the case of each such 
parish whether any, and, if any, what 
such Endowments are recorded in the 
books of the Charity Commissioners in 
the parish; and (3) an Index, alpha- 
betically arranged, of names and places 
mentioned in the Reports.” — (Mr. 
Francis Stevenson.) 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS (WEST 
RIDING OF THE COUNTY OF YORK.) 
Return ordered, “comprising (1) the 
Reports made to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, in the result of an inquiry held 
in every parish wholly or partly within 
the Administrative County of the West 
Riding of York into Endowments, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Charitable 
Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1891, and appro- 
priated in whole or in part for the benefit 
of that County or of any part thereof, 
together with the Reports on those 
Endownments of the Commissioners for 
Inquiring concerning Charities, 1818 to 


SONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1879) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 339.) 

Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
: Bill withdrawn. 


POLICE BURGHS (SCOTLAND) HARBOURS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Graham Murray, Bill to 
enable Police Burghs in Scotland to acquire 
Harbours existing within their boundaries, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Graham 
Murray and Captain Hope. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 355.] 


ARMY. 

Copy presented,—of General Annual 
Return of the British Army for 1893, 
with Abstracts [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ARMY (ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 

Board of Visitors for 1894 [by Com- 

mand | ; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 
SANDHURST). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 

Board of Visitors for 1894 [by Com- 

mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE FACTORY, 
WALTHAM ABBEY. 


Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Explosion, on the 7th May, 1894, at the 
Nitro-Glycerine Factory, Waltham Abbey 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


BANKING, RAILWAY, AND SHIPPING 
STATISTICS (IRELAND). 


Copy presented,—of Repo 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


rt for the 
half-year ended 30th June, 1894 [by 


1837 ; (2) a Digest showing, in the case 
of each such parish, whether any, and, if 
any, what such Endowments are recorded 
in the books of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the parish ; and (3) an Index, 
alphabetically arranged, of names and 
places mentioned in the Reports.”—(Mr. 
Francis Stevenson.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 13th August 1894. 





Several Lords—took the Oath. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty for copy of the Report from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, dated 
March 27, 1886; together with the Names of 
the Lords of the Committee making the said 
Report, and of witnesses examined and of 
parties heard by counsel before them.” 
He said: My Lords, I believe there is 
no objection to this Motion. By the 
courtesy of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack I have been able to fix 
upon the precise date of the Judgment I 
have asked for. 


Motion agreed to. 


CROWN LANDS BILL.—(No. 199.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Ross- 
BERY): This is a Bill, my Lords, which 
practically explains itself. It is only to 
give certain detailed facilities to the 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and 
Mines, founded on the recommendations 
of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Crown Revenues of 1890. 
This Bill has itself been sifted by a 
Committee of that House of 1894. I 
shall be happy to answer any question 
about it, but I do not think it necessary 
to go into the details of the scheme. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—( The Earl of Rosebery.) 


. Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


VOL, XXVIII. [vourta sertzs.] 
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NEW INLAND REVENUE AFFIDAVITS, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Duxe or RUTLAND asked the 
Lord President of the Council whether 
copies of the new Inland Revenue affi- 
davits, with the proposed schedules, 
would be laid on the Table of the House ? 
He said that, in consequence of the new 
and onerous obligations laid upon execu- 
tors. by the new Finance Act, he thought 
it desirable that publicity should be given 
to the Interrogatories prepared for them 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

THe Ear or ROSEBERY : I shall 
be quite prepared to lay them on the 
Table if the noble Duke will move for 
them. 


TENANTS ARBITRATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 203.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


*Eart SPENCER, in moving the 
Second Reading, said: My Lords, not 
unfrequently I have had to address your 
Lordships on the difficult subject of Irish 
land. 1 know that it is not easy to any- 
one in this House to discuss the question, 
more particularly to any one of the Party 
to which I have the honour to belong. 
In approaching this subject, I desire to 
avoid anything which would lead to 
bitterness or ill-feeling. I feel that 
the Bill which I have to introduce is one 
which heals rather than inflicts wounds, 
and therefore I wish to approach the sub- 
ject which I have in hand in a spirit of 
conciliation. Noone who has been in 
this House, particularly those who have 
had to take part in discussions on the 
Irish Land Question, can avoid being 
struck with this—that we cannot approach 
this subject with any hope of doing 
justice to it if we start from the stand- 
point of English or Scotch land legisla- 


tion. The Land Code in Ireland is 
entirely different from that which 
prevails in those parts of the 


United Kingdom. No doubt over 30 
years ago an attempt was made to 
legislate for Ireland in the same way as 
England has been legislated for, and to 
extend the principle of contract in Ire- 
land which has been, on the whole, so 
successful in England and Scotland. 
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But all the great attempts which have 
been made to deal with this question 
since 1870 have followed a different 
course. Legislation has been framed— 
and there has been a necessity for it— 
on the customs and laws which prevailed 
in Ireland. There is another poiut of 
difference to which I must refer, and 
that is that the industry of agriculture in 
Ireland has for its surroundings quite a 
different state of things from that which 
prevails in the Sister Country. Unfor- 
tunately, there has been for many years 
past in Ireland a feeling of want of con- 
fidence on the part of the people in the 
laws which regulate that country ; and 
too often the consequence has been that, 
when unfortunate differences have pre- 
vailed between landlord and tenant, and 
when the landlord has had to exercise 
his legal rights, agrarian disturbance has 
arisen of a very serious kind. I deplore 
that state of things. I wish that we 
could legislate for Ireland as we have 
legislated in the past for England and 
Scotland. I regret that we are obliged 
to make this exception for various rea- 
sons—on account of differences in the 
original law, differences in customs, and 
differences which exist in the social and 
political condition of Ireland. But while 
I regret that, I feel that we have been 
right in the mode in which we have 
treated this subject, and it is therefore for 
this reason that I must appeal to your Lord- 
ships most earnestly to look at this question 
not from the English or Scotch point of 
view, but from the Irish point of view, 
in order to deal with the difficulties which 
exist in Ireland. The legislation for 
Ireland has been of two kinds. We 
have had legislation of a permanent 
character, and we have also had legislation 
of a temporary character. Legislation 
of a permanent character is to be found 
in the Land Acts of 1870, 1881, and 
1887 ; and in the Purchase Acts of 1885 
and 1891. Legislation of a temporary 
kind has been found in the Arrears Act 
of 1882, in certain clauses of the Act of 
1887, giving power to revise judicial 
rents; and notably in a section of the 
Act of 1891, to which I shall have 
presently to refer. At the outset I wish 
to say this with regard to the landlords 
of Ireland. I am not one of those who 
condemn the whole body of Irish land- 
lords. On the contrary, I believe there 
is a considerable number of landlords in 
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Ireland who are, and have been, as 
anxious to be just in their dealings with 
their tenants as have landlords on this 
side of the Irish Channel. But, unfortu- 
nately, there have been other landlords 
who, either from necessity or unwilling- 
ness, have not followed that course. 
Some of them may have been driven into 
this course by the poverty of their 
position, by the necessity of extracting 
the last farthing from their tenants. But 
others have been actuated by a different 
spirit, have been unwilling to acknow- 
ledge any grievance on the part of their 
tenants, and have turned a deaf ear to 
the advice given to them by their friends 
and neighbours. To those persons are due, 
lam afraid, the exceptional measures of 
legislation which have been passed, and 
which have pressed on all landlords in Ire- 
land, whether good or bad. This Bill which 
I have to introduce necessarily comes 
under the category of temporary measures, 
It is one of those temporary measures 
which have been brought in owing to 
some sudden emergency caused either by 
an unusually bad season, or by some 
social or political agitation in the 
country. It is necessary to establish 
the fact that such an emergency exists 
before you can justify the introduction 
of a measure of a temporary character ; 
and I shall endeavour at once to show 
that there is an emergency of this kind 
at present. Let us look at Ireland with 
regard to evictions. We find that there 
is a very large body of evicted tenants in 
various parts of the country. The num- 
ber may be roundly stated at 4,000. 
These tenants are either scattered about 
on different estates and in different parts 
of the country, or are collected in groups, 
owing to the exceptional measures which 
have been taken on one estate or another. 
Now what is the condition of these men ? 
Their condition is miserable in the ex- 
treme. They are not only very poor, 
but they have practically no homes. 
The live either in the houses of their 
friends, near to their own farms, or they 
live in miserable huts which have been 
erected for them. Now, my Lords, the 
first question we have to ask is: Have 
these tenants a grievance, and, if so, 
ought that grievance to be remedied ? I 
say distinctly that they have a grievance. 
Some of the tenants are men who left 
their farms before the Act of 1881, 
which established a tribunal for the 
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fixing of fair rents. Others left their farms 
before the Act of 1887, which included 
leaseholders within the operation of the 
Land Acts. Others there are who 
left their farms owing to serious 
agitation in the country. Some left 
their farms after the no-rent agitation, 
and others left after the starting of the 
Plan of Campaign, to which I shall pre- 
sently refer. It is fair to point out that 
many of these men would probably have 
been able to battle against the difficulties 
which surrounded them had the enact- 
ments which were carried subsequently 
to their eviction been in force at the 
time. Naturally when this is the case 
there is very serious discontent owing to 
their grievances against the laws of their 
country. In my opinion it is right to 
sift these questions and these cases by an 
authoritative tribunal. I believe that 
while you have these large bodies of men 
in different parts of the country, full of 
discontent and grievances, you have a 
serious danger to the peace of the 
country. Let me examine this latter 
art of my proposition a little more 
fully. We believe that the existence of 
these large bodies of men in every part 
of the country, in sight of their former 
farms, and often in districts which 
are extremely liable to disaffection, with, 
in some cases, the land overgrown with 
weeds and the houses and buildings in 
ruins and going to decay, and in other 
cases with new tenants occupying the 
land of the old ones—occupying it, no 
doubt, with a perfectly legal title, but at 
the same time occupying it, as it must 
be borne in mind, in the teeth of the 
feelings of those who have been turned 
out, and who are living around them— 
we believe that that state of affairs is 
dangerous to the peace of the country. 
We have often heard in this House of 
particular districts in Ireland where 
there have been outrages, boycotting, 
and disturbances. We have heard of 
these in Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 
Tipperary, and a very large number of 
the evicted tenants remain in those 
counties. In those four counties, roughly 
speaking, there are over 900 tenants who 
had been evicted from their farms. In 
passing, I would say that when I referred 
roughly to 4,000 tenants who had been 
evicted, I ‘did not refer to all the 
tenants who have been evicted through- 
out the country, many of whom have 
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since been restored to the farms from 
which they were evicted. I ouly refer 
to those who are not now occupying land 
of their own in the country. For the 
purposes of this Bill we take tlie number 
from May 1, 1879—the date mentioned 
in Clause 13 of the Act of 1891, passed 
by the late Government. Well, I main- 
tain that this number of evicted tenants, 
with their grievances, which they feel 
so strongly, are so many mines of powder 
in various parts of the country, and that 
any spark of discontent may cause an 
explosion at any time. This is not a 
question which must be dealt with by a 
Liberal Government particularly ; it is a 
question which, I maintain, demands, and 
will demand, the attention of any Go- 
vernment which may be in power. I be- 
lieve if the noble Marquess opposite suc- 
ceeded to power to-morrow he. would 
have to face this difficulty and to try to 
put an end to the trouble connected with 
these evicted farms. I referred just now 
to the Plan of Campaign, and though I 
do not wish to enter at length or in great 
detail into that very thorny controversy, 
I feel it right to refer to it while dealing 
with the condition of the evicted tenants, 
I have never concealed the fact that I 
disapproved entirely of the Plun of Cam- 
paign. I have stated that in this House 
and elsewhere. What I wish to say now 
is that while no doubt the Plan of Cam- 
paign has increased the number of 
tenants who are evicted in Ireland, the 
Plan of Campaign is not the sole reason 
for introducing this Bill. And I am sure 
it will not be argued that because of 
the existence of the Plan of Campaign, 
which has been most unfortunate in its 
results, and in some cases disastrous, we 
are not entitled to deal with this ques- 
tion. I will claim the support of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition in favour of the 
peoposition that it is essential this 
question should be dealt with. I have 
referred already to the 13th section 
of the Act of 1891, and I will now 
deal with it more in detail. That section 
was accepted by the Leader of the Con- 
servative Party in another place, who 
was then Chief Secretary for Ireland. It 
was accepted by Mr, Balfour, and that is 
a matter of considerable importance. 
What did that section admit? It ‘was 
not compulsory. I begin’ by at onte 
admitting that. That section enabled 
certain tenants who had lost their rights 
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to obtain all the privileges which they 
would have obtained had they been 
existing tenants under the Purchase 
Act of 1891. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
With the consent of the landlord. 


Eart SPENCER: No doubt with 
the consent of the landlord. I quite 
agree in what the noble Marquess said. 
It was a privilege conferred upon tenants 
who had been evicted and were not within 
the scope of the Bill and tenants who 
had been evicted probably in consequence 
of the Plan of Campaign. I think that 
is a matter of considerable importance, 
and I must dwell further on this clause. 
Unfortunately, the 13th clause of the 
Act of 1891 had very little effect in Ire- 
land. Very few cases were dealt with. 
I find there were only 189 applications 
on 19 estates up to the 3lst of March 
this year ; 138 cases on 12 estates were 
settled ; 42 cases were then outstanding. 
I have no information of what has 
happened to them; nine cases were 
refused. JT think that will show that 
the clause was not successful, and that 
it did not operate as it was intended. 
Why has it failed ? Perhaps it isa rash 
thing to point out where a measure of 
this sort has failed, but I will venture to 
give two or three reasons. First, its 
operation was limited to a short time 
—six months. Then the parties who 
were to come under the Bill hesitated to 
come forward, because they considered it 
would be an act of weakness on their 
part to do so. I should like here to 
refer to a very notable remark made by 
the Chief Secretary of that day. I am 
only speaking now, my Lords, about the 
necessity of a settlement, not as to com- 
pulsion in this matter. Mr. Balfour 
said— 

“For my part, if I were an Irish landlord, 
even if it were not to my own pecuniary 
interest, I should desire to have peace in that 
part of that country in which my property was 
situated, and that these men should on fair, 
equitable, and even generous terms be restored 
to their homes.” 

I cannot conceive a wiser or more equit- 
able sentiment than is contained in those 
words, Another distinguished person, 
who is not a supporter of Her Majesty’s 
Government, Mr, Courtney, also said 
recently it was a matter of urgent neces- 
sity that this crowd of evicted tenants, 
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landless and workless, should be restored 
He said— 

“TIT do not commit myself for one moment 
to the particular method + hich is adopted in 
the Bill, but that it is desirable, urgent, and 
necessary to deal in some way with the crowd 
of evicted tenants who are found in a landless 
and workless condition near the places where 
they once worked as tenants is, to my mind, an 
abiding conviction.” 

Now, my Lords, I venture to think that 
the case is established that it is in- 
dispensable for peace and for law 
and order in Ireland that a settle- 
ment should be arrived at on this 
question. I will now turn to the Bill 
itself, and endeavour, as shortly as I can, 
to explain its provisions to your Lord- 
ships. The first thing it does is to esta- 
blish a body of Arbitrators to deal with 
the subject. The Arbitrators have been 
named in the Bill, and, as far as I know, 
very little exception has been taken to 
them, to their impartiality, their ability, 
or their experience. The noble Marquess 
shakes his head, and although what 
I say will not carry weight with him, I 
am bound to give my opinion, knowing 
all three gentlemen, that no more im- 
partial, able, and experienced men could 
be found than those named in the Bill to 
carry out their work. It has been over 
and over again said, Why do you appoint 
a fresh body ; why do you not leave the 
settlement of these disputes to the Land 
Commission? There are two reasons: 
First of all, the Land Commission has 
an enormous mass of business to get 
through, and it is most undesirable to 
add to that business, In the next place, 
it is not desirable that the Land Com- 
missioners, with all their difficult duties 
in connection with landlords and tenants 
in different parts of the country, should 
be mixed up in matters which may raise 
acute aud difficult questions. These are 
the reasons why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought it desirable to appoint 
special Commissioners for this task of 
conciliation. The Arbitrators are ap- 
pointed for two years. Any tenant of a 
holding, agricultural or pastoral, or partly 
agricultural and partly pastoral, may 
make an appeal to the Arbitrators to 
consider his case for reinstatement to his 
holding. The Arbitrators may then go 
into the matter, and make a Provisional 
Order in the case; they may dismiss the 
case, or they may decide in favuur of re- 
jnstating the tenant subject to conditions. 
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On the Provisional Order being made, 
they send it to the landlord, and if the 
landlord assents, this Order is made 
absolute, with such conditions as the 
Arbitrators may decide. If, on the other 
hand, the landlord objects, the Arbitra- 
tors are bound to hear, either in public 
or private, his objection, and then make 
their decision. This, my Lords, is the 
only part of the Bill in which compulsion 
is introduced. The landlord may require 
the tenant to purchase his holding, and 
the purchase-money has to be settled 
either by the Land Commissioners 
or the Arbitrators, and if the 
tenant refuses to buy the holding his 
claim for reinstatement ceases. The rent 
of the holding shall be the former rent 
until a new rent is fixed. Either the 
Land Commissioners, or, if the landlord 
and tenant so desire, the Artkitrators 
themselves may fix a new rent. To ex- 
plain the necessity of this provision, I 
may say, first of all, that there may be 
tenants who, in the opinion of the 
Arbitrators, should be reinstated, but who 
held their farms before the Act of 1881, 
and there may be others who held their 
farms before the Act of 1887. In these 
eases it is right that a fair rent should be 
fixed. In the case, again, where the 
farm has been derelict for a considerable 
time, the former tenant should not be 
compelled to give the same rent as be- 
fore. And in another case it is right 
that a fair rent should be fixed—namely, 
where the landlord has, during his own 
tenure of the holding, laid out a large 
sum of money upon it. With regard to 
the provision as to purchase, that 

“a guarantee deposit shall not be retained 
out of the Guaranteed Land Stock issued for 
the advance of the purchase-money,” 

it may be said that the Government are 
diminishing the Guarantee Fund on which 
this country depends, and running con- 
siderable risk to this country in the 
event of default on the part of the 
tenants. Now it is satisfactory, at all 
events with regard to past purchases, to 
notice that out of £10,000,000 that have 
been advanced since 1885 for the pur- 
chase of holdings, only about £2,000 has 
been taken from the Guarantee Deposit 
Fund, and I need hardly say that if the 
same proportion prevails with regard to 
these farms the amount will reach a very 
smal] sum indeed. Coming to the case 
where the Arbitrators find that a new 
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tenant is in occupation of the holding, 
the same process is gone through which 
I have already deseribed, and if the 
new tenant objects the Arbitrators shall 
not make an order for reinstatement. So 
far as we can tell, the provision in this 
clause applies to about 1,500 of the 
evicted tenants. If the Arbitrators 
think it desirable, they may allow the 
landlord two years’ arrears of rent or a 
part thereof, and they may, out of the 
funds at their disposal, pay one half of 
the sum. In case the farmhouse or 
buildings are in a state of dilapidation, a 
sum not exceeding £50 may be paid 
to the incoming tenant for repairing 
them. The third sub-section of the 
fourth clause contains an important pro- 
vision—namely, that where a new tenant 
objects to an order for reinstatement— 
“The Arbitrators may, upon all claims on the 
holding being renounced by the former tenant, 
award to him, out of the moneys at their dis- 
posal for the purposes of this Act, such sums as 
they deem reasonable, not exceeding the sums 
which, in their opinion, might have been pay- 
able out of the said funds in respect of the said 
holding if the order for reinstatement had been 
made.”’ 
This is in order to facilitate the process 
of settlement, because it would be an 
immense boon to the tenant and would 
probably enable him to settle on some 
other farm, and this would, in our 
opinion, be a great step towards a 
solution of the difficulty. Then there is 
a clause encouraging voluntary agree- 
ments between landlords and tenauts. 
In those cases the Arbitrators may 
award such compensation and take all 
the steps which would have been taken 
had a decision been made under their 
arbitration. The sum at the disposal of 
the Arbitrators will be £250,000, charged 
on the Irish Church Temporalities Fund. 
Notwithstanding the enormous number 
of calls there have been on this fund, I 
am assured that there will not be the 
slightest difficulty in the money being 
provided out of the fund. But there is 
another point. Will this sum _ be 
sufficient for the purpose? As far as I 
can make out, it will exceed con- 
siderably what will be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the measure. If 


every landlord were to receive from the 
Commissioners ove year’s arrears for 
tenants taking the benefit of the Act, 
that would amount to about £142,000. 
I need hardly point out that nothing 
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like, that. number. will come under 
the operation of the Bill, and therefore, 
as far as that part.of the measure goes, 
there will be ample money at the dis- 
posal of the Arbitrators, The balance, 
after dealing with the arrears, will, in 
the opinion of the Government, suffice to 
meet all other requirements of the Act. 
Lastly, there is a provision with regard 
to migration, the Land Commissioners 
being empowered, on the -recom- 
mendation of the Arbitrators, to buy 
land to sell to tenants. My Lords, 
having now dealt with the Bill, I 
will come to these parts about which the 
greatest amount of contention exists—I 
mean the compulsory provisions, Though 
there may be objections to other parts of 
the Bill, that is the erucial difference 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Opposition in this matter. 1 will 
say at once that in the opinion of the 
Government compulsion will be the 
surest way of effecting a settlement. 
Where is it that the difficulty exists ? 
Surely it is in those landlords who are 
unwilling or unable to meet their former 
tenants. I would quote here again Mr. 
Courtney, who has taken such a leading 
part in the discussions ou this Bill, and 
I rely entirely on the arguments he used. 
He said— 





“T confess it is difficult to take up the position 
of affirming that it is desirable, expedient, and 
reasonable that the credit of the State should 
be used and the procedure of the Courts ex- 
tended and made more elaborate in order to 
bring back tenants to their holdings, and that 
at the same time it is reasonable to allow an 
unreasonable landlord to object. The thing in 
itself isa thing we desire asa matter of Imperial 
policy. You may get half-a-dozen individuals 
—certainly not expressing the views of the 
majority of the Irish landlords—unreasonably 
preventing what you say is a reasonable solu- 
tion, and you will not allow the interference of 
the State to prevent these plague spots being 
removed.” 


That is the view which Her Majesty’s 
Government take. We believe that 
without compulsion these plague spots 
will not be removed. I do not like to 
speak of my own personal experience in 
this matter, but I cannot help referring 
to the experience which I had in Ireland, 
and which bears on this subject. The 
first time I went to Ireland we had a 
state of murderous agitation and com- 
bination in Westmeath. The second 


time I went to Ireland I found a terrible 
agrarian convulsion pervading the whole 


Earl Spencer 
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country. We met the difficulty as we 
could, but I remember full well this—and 
I think it will be the experience 
of others who have had to deal 
with the subject—that very often the 
most successful way of dealing with a 
disturbed district was to obtain a settle- 
ment of the agrarian difficulty between 
landlord and tenant. Time after time 
was I able to do this, and I know that 
whenever a settlement in any part of the 
country was effected we were able at 
once to remove the police and the mili- 
tary, without whom before that settlement 
life was not safe in the district. I quote 
this experience of mine in support of 
the weighty words which were used by 
Mr. Courtney. It is these plague spots 
in different parts of the, island which are 
the real and serious danger, and I fear 
that unless these are dealt with no mea- 
sure will prove satisfactory or of much 
effect. At the same time, I will say this : 
that another method might relieve to a 
great extent the tension in Ireland—I 
mean voluntary settlements. But theone 
condition on which a voluntary measure 
can be successful is this : that we must have 
some guarantee that both sides to this bitter 
struggle are ready to act loyally in the 
matter. I regret to think that as far as 
we have gone—although there have been 
several notable instances of leading men 
who are desirous of a settlement—we 
have not had any declaration from 
leading landlords in Ireland that would 
encourage us to adopt a voluntary 
measure. On the other hand, the Irish 
Members have expressed a willingness 
to meet the other side half-way, if they 
could be assured that the landlords would 
act loyally in this matter. I shall not 
say more on this point. Now, my Lords, 
I will refer to another matter which I 
have seen used as an argument why your 
Lordships should not accept this measvre 
—namely, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in another place. I shall not go at 
length into that subject. I only wish to 
say that I cannot for a moment think 
that your Lordships would adopt any 
argument of that sort. Criticisms may 
be made on that subject in this House, 
and if they are my noble Friends will be 
able to defend the action of the Govern- 
ment, but I cannot conceive how this 
will be an argument for your Lordships 
not dealing with the subject when your 
Lordships have it entirely in your own 
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hands—though I should deprecate it—to 
remodel the Bill. I have only a few 
words more to say, but they are words 
of earnest entreaty. You have too often 
in the past curtailed provisions in Irish 
Bills which have come from another 
place, and have been supported by the 
majority of the Irish people. You have 
too often rejected measures which 
the majority of the Irish nation 
considered of vital interest to their 
country. On the other hand, you have 
passed measures which are hateful to 
them. I do not for a moment say that 
your Lordships had not an absolute right 
to follow out your own opinions, but a 
very deplorable and unfortunate state of 
things occurs from this opposition of 
your Lordships to the opinion of the 
country as made known through the 
majority of the Irish Members elsewhere. 
You have now another important Irish 
measure before you. You have another 
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to meet their grievances, and if your Lord- 
ships reject this measure they will know 
that they have no hope, at all events 
from this House. I entreat your Lord- 
ships not to refuse the demands of the 
Irish people. I do not say that the Irish 
Government will not be able to meet 
the difficulties which may arise, but I do 
say that their difficulties will be enor- 
mously increased. This proposal is made 
in the interests of law and order, and I 
feel very strongly that a most serious 
responsibility will rest with this House 
if they reject the measure, the Second 
Reading of which I have the honour of 
proposing to your Lordships. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
| —( The Earl Spencer.) 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
'moved that the Bill be read a second 


| time that day three months. He said no 
| one could rise to follow the noble Earl 








opportunity of making a concession to | in a Debate in the House without paying 
Irish opinion, and to settle a bitter | a tribute to the high tone of his speech 
quarrel. ‘This opportunity may not come | and his evident desire to do what in his 
again, or it may not come under such | heart he believed to be fair and equitable. 
auspicious circumstances. At this mo- They would all agree that it was in- 
ment Ireland is in a state of quietude cumbent on them to see whether this 
such as she has not enjoyed for 20 years. | controversy could not be settled on a 
Too often in this controversy the argu- fair and equitable basis, but when 








ments opposed to Irish measures have 
run in what I may call a vicious circle. 
If Ireland is quiet you are told there is 
no need for legislation ; if Ireland is dis- 
turbed you are told you must wait till 
she becomes quiet before introducing 
healing measures. I repudiate that doc- 
trine. I desire your Lordships to seize | 
this opportunity of trying to settle this | 
serious and great difficulty. I cannot 
forget a memorable occasion 14 years 
ago when the Liberal Government pro- 
posed a measure which they deemed ne- 
cessary to the peace of Ireland—I refer 
to the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill. Your Lordships rejected that 
measure. The terrible land agitation 
which then had begun was not abated, 
but increased, and culminated in one of 
the worst outbreaks of crime ever known 
in that country. I do not say that 
similar events will follow the rejection of 
our present proposal ; God forbid! The 
condition of Ireland is better; the 
temper and feeling of the Irish people is 
better; but you will exasperate the 
feelings of a large body of men who up to 
the present time have looked to Parliament 
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‘they came to discuss what was fair 
and equitable a very wide divergence 
of opinion might be found to exist. 
He would say, however, that if all the 
speeches on this subject had been 
made in the same conciliatory tone 
as that of the noble Earl, he believed 
the two sides would not have been 


now so far apart as he _ was 
afraid they were. What were the 
pleas advanced for this Bill by 


the noble Earl? THe told them that a 
great emergency existed in Ireland— 
that there was a sore and a grievance 
existing, and that if the present state of 
matters continued it would in all proba- 
bility be the source of grave difficulty and 
danger to the Administration. That was 
a plea to which noble Lords on that side 
of the House would not be likely to turn 
a deaf ear ; but they considered that if 
any attempt was to be made to deal with 
this matter it must be done upon right lines 
and with due and fair consideration to 
the private rights of others. They thought 
this Bill was not on lines which ought to 
be accepted, and there was too much evi- 
dence that even if it were to be accepted 
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it would not settle the controversy. The 
noble Earl dwelt at some length upon the 
differeuce between the conditions of the 
land problem in Ireland, and in England 
and Scotland, and had cited some of the 
provisions of the Acts of 1870, 1881, and 
1891. But in all those cases the general 
assumption underlying the legislation 
was that it dealt with two parties who 
had rights. Did the noble Earl believe 
that all those who would be affected by 
this Bill had rights which could be defined 
and determined inthe same way? Then 
the noble Earl appealed to the policy 
embodied in the 13th section of the Pur- 
ehase Act of 1891, but it was only by a 
stretch of imagination that they could 
justify the argument that because a cer- 
tain body of persons had agreed to accept 
a certain line of policy if worked volun- 
tarily, therefore they were equally bound 
to accept it if it was to be imposed without 
the consent of both the parties concerned. 
What did that clause really do? It en- 
abled two persons to enter into a bargain, 
and if the bargain was approved by the 
appointed agents of the State, the State 
would assist them and ratify the bargain, 
provided that the interests of the State 
were duly safeguarded. But in the present 
Bill there was no such supposition of 
two persons to the bargain, but the bar- 
gain, whatever it was, was to be im- 
posed on two _ persons, neither of 
whom, perhaps, might be willing to 
accept it. It might be said that 
there was not sufficient time for the 13th 
section of the Act of 1891 to work. If 
that ground was taken, why could not 
the Government re-enact the section and 
give it sufficient time to effect the pur- 
pose in view? The Government should 
not destroy all possibility of a real 
settlement being effected by standing 
over the parties concerned with a big 
stick and saying, “ Unless you agree you 
shall be forced to do so.” The broad 
fact remained, and could not be denied, 
that the Bill placed those men who had 
resisted and broken the law in many 
respects in a better position than those 
who had not done so, but had obeyed 
the law. No appeals to sentiment nor to 
considerations of any other kind would 
remove this great defect in the proposal 
of the Government. He did not profess 
to be an authority on all the conditions 
attaching to ownership of Irish land, 
but his opinion was that if ever a 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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really equitable settlement was to be 
arrived at in this matter it must be 
made more or less by agreement, not 
only among politicians on different sides 
or political Parties, but between those 
whose private interests and rights were 
affected on one side and the other. One 
of the complaints of the Opposition was 
that in this matter the Government had 
all along thrown the whole weight of 
their influence on one side, and from first 
to last they had been the eager advo- 
cates of compulsion. But this had not 
always been the case. They entertained 
a prejudice against having their former 
declarations quoted against them, and he 
did not intend to go deeply into that 
fertile subject of controversy ; but there 
was a time when Members of the Go- 
vernment evidently felt that all the right 
was not on the side of the tenznt and all 
the wrong ou the side of the landlord. 
On the 7th of January, 1886, the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland used these 
words— 

“The late Government to their great honour 
passed an Act to prevent landlords confiscating 
the property of their tenants. That wasa noble 
exploit. I do not think we shall beable to deal 
satisfactorily with Ireland until we have passed 
some legislation to prevent tenants from con- 
fiscating the property of their landlords.” 
What had Mr. Morley done since then 
to prevent tenants from  confisca- 
ting the property of the landlords ? 
There had been visits to Tipperary. He 
would not contradict what had been said 
by the noble Earl in moving the Second 
Reading, that he had heartily con- 
demned the Plan of Campaign, and he 
did not say that Mr. Morley had not 
condemned the Plan of Campaign, but 
he thought he had erred lamentably on 
the side of weakness when he spoke 
of it. Members of the Government, 
when in Opposition, went about 
making promises to the tenants in Ire- 
land. After the present Government 
was formed, Mr. Morley announced in 
ominous tones, that in this matter he 
“meant business.” Then followed the 
appointment of Mr. Justice Mathews” 
Commission. After that Commission had 
reported, all the Members of the Govern- 
ment in the other House voted for a 
Bill introduced by one of the Irish Mem- 
bers containing provisions for the abso- 
lute reinstatement of every evicted tenant, 
no matter whether his holding had been 
let or not. It was impossible to fail to 
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see that these proceedings of the Go- 
vernument had raised hopes in the minds 


of the tenants, which the Government 
were now finding it very difficult to 


satisfy. He frankly admitted the attrac- 
tive character of the appeal of the noble 
Earl to let bygones be bygones, and were 
he an Irish landlord he would voluntarily 
yield much for the sake of peace ; he 
would desire honestly to muke peace, 
and he would welcome any voluntary 
course which would bring about a 
fair and real settlement, but he would 
resist by every legal means being com- 
pelled to make peace on the compul- 
sory terms of the Bill. It seemed to him 
that there could be no hope of permanent 
peace secured by putting one side abso- 
lutely under the heel of the other, and 
giving that other a sense of triumph. 
He had no desire to be vindictive, but he 
asked the House and the Government to 
consider what were the special lessons 
which they would teach the people of 
Ireland if this Bill was passed. They 
would teach them that their special 
favour, their special reward and privileges, 
were reserved for those who had com- 
bined to rebel against the law, and who 
had promised, in no indistinct terms, to do 
itagain. So far as he was concerned, 
the chief obstacle in the way of the Bill 
was its element of compulsion, but it 
should not be left out of sight that there 
were other objections to it. He could 
not fail to see the effect it would probably 
have on the new tenants, whose position 
would be made much worse than it was 
at present. Not only would the Bill not 
bring about a permanent settlement ; there 
was only too much reason to appreliend 
that it would not bring about even a 
truce, if any confidence was to be placed 
in some of the declarations that had been 
recently made. But, in addition to this, 
grave objections might be taken against 
the machinery of the Bill, even if the 
element of compulsion was removed. The 
noble Earl had quoted the number of 
persons who were likely to apply under 
the Bill, and had stated the number as 
4,000, It was difficult to know exactly 
what was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the matter. Surely there 
had been changes in their policy to which 
the noble Earl had not referred in his 
speech. They had been accustomed to 
speak of the Bill as an Evicted Tenants’ 
Bill, and understood that the Mathew 
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Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the number of evicted tenants. He 
appealed to the terms of Mr. Morley’s 
letter to Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, announcing 
the decision to appoint the Commission. 
Mr, Morley wrote— 

“We intend that the area of the inquiry sball 
rincipally cover estates within the scope of 

tion 13 of the Act of 1891, where disputes 

still exist between landlords and evicted 
tenants, but excluding all cases where the 
evicted tenants have left the country.” 
On the Second Reading of the Bill in 
another place Mr. Morley indicated that 
there would be about 5,900 persons 
likely to claim its benefits, of whom 
4,000 would claim with success. Those 
figures were challenged at the time. 
He repeated that it was difficult to 
know what the Government meant as to 
the number of evicted tenants to be dealt 
with. It would appear, from the state- 
ments made by Mr. Morley, as reported in 
The Times of the 9th of August, that 
there might be more than 32,000 persons 
who would claim under the Bill. He 
had no wish to mislead the House nor to 
detain it by quoting a somewhat long con- 
versation. Mr. Bartley on that occasion 
said 
“there was nothing to prevent those 32,000 
evicted tenants from claiming under the Bill ;” 


and Mr. Morley answered— 


“IT think not; but each case will be deter- 
mined upon its merits.” 


*EarL SPENCER said, he had re- 
ferred to a large number of tenants who 
had bten evicted up to a certain time, 
and there might have been 32,000. But 
almost the whole of these had since then 
been restored to their holdings, and the 
4,000 represented those who had neither 
been restored nor were living on land of 
their own, and who would, therefore, 
come within the scope of the Bill. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that bardly disposed of the whole 
case, though, of course, the noble Earl 
knew the intentions of the Government 
and the probable scope of the Bill much 
better than himself. In reply to a ques- 
tion Mr. Morley stated that from 1881 to 
1887 there had been 24,400 evictions, 
and from 1887 to 1894 8,975 evictions ; 
making a total of over 33,000. It was 
quite true, as stated, that some of those 
persons had been reinstated and others 
had gone into other callings, and that of 
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the 5,900 evicted tenants expected toclaim 
only 4,000 might be expected to claim 
successfully, Sut, afterall, the exact num- 
ber of those concerned in the operation of 
this Bill was a matter of small import- 
ance as compared with the dangerous 
change of policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in connection with their mea- 
sure. It now applied not only to cases 
where the eviction had been for non-pay- 
ment of rent, but to all tenants whose 
tenancies had determined subsequently to 
the Ist of May, 1879. It applied to 
tenants whose tenancy had determined 
without any eviction—e.g., where the 
landlord had purchased the tenancy from 
the tenant at a Sheriff's sale or by private 
sale; where the tenants had voluntarily 
surrendered the holding with or without 
compensation; where the tenant was 
evicted for breach of one of the statutory 
conditions attached to tenancies where a 
fair rent had been fixed by the Act of 
1881 ; and it would also include tenants 
evicted by order of the Judge of the 
High Court—by the Lord Chaneel- 
lor, for example—where the owner 
was a minor, or lunatic; or by Mr. 
Justice Monroe, the Land Judge. Inthose 
cases the Judge must have considered 
all the circumstances before ordering 
proceedings, and presumably no injustice 
was done. Why should all these persons 
be entitled to demand to be reinstated ? 
Why should they be restored to their 
holdings when nothing was done for men 
who had quitted their farms in similar 
circumstances in England? The policy 
of this Bill and the lessons taught by it 
could not be confined to Ireland. This 
was not merely an Irish question, but it 
would act and react upon the government 
of this country. It must exert a powerful 
influence on the methods of government 
in the country, and therefore he viewed 
it as one of the gravest and most 
dangerous steps that Parliament had 
ever been asked to take. If the Bill 
were confined to the cases of those who 
had suffered some undeserved misfortune, 
and who had been evicted in circum- 
stances over which they had no control, 
it would appeal to the sympathy of 
almost every Member of their Lordships’ 
House. For himself he should be ready 


to facilitate the return to their holdings 
of men who had lost them in conse- 
quence of some technicality in the law, 
if that could be. done with fairness to 
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others. But it was altogether a different 
thing when they were asked to restore 
wholesale to their holdings men who had 
joined together to resist the payment of 
their just obligations which they boasted 
they could in many cases have discharged 
if they had chosen. Partnership in these 
matters was urged, but by enacting a 
measure for the compulsory reinstatement 
of tenants they would be arraying all the 
forces of the Government against the 
very partner in Irish land affairs who had 
fulfilled his share of the contract, They 
would, in addition, be justifying and re- 
warding the authors of the Plan of 
Campaign. They would be giving not 
only State reconsideration, but State re- 
ward to men who had broken the law, 
who had rebelled against authority, and 
who had not acknowledged that they 
were wrong in so doing. He felt in- 
clined to ask whether the Government 
had no misgivings of teaching such 
lessons? To pass this Bill would 
be teaching that rebellion against the 
law was one of the surest roads to favour 
and reward at the public expense. To 
reinstate compulsorily men who had 
broken their contracts would be to 
establish a precedent fatal to the future 
tranquillity of Ireland, and to create far 
more danger than could be compensated 
by any present gain which possibly 
might be purchased by such a measure. 
Auother consideration was this : both 
Parties in the State were committed to 
large schemes of purchase, and by-and-by 
the State would probably have become the 
largest landlord in Ireland. What would 
be the effect then of this teaching they 
were now inculeating ? The noble Lord 
opposite used as an argument the fact 
that there was to be a body of high- 
minded men appointed as Arbitrators, 
and had urged that it would be wise to 
trust this tribunal as one of the safe- 
guards of the Bill. But even supposing 
that those gentlemen were the most 
capable and impartial men in Ireland, 
the duty which the Government pro- 
posed to lay upon them was a duty 
which no men could perform satisfac- 
torily. There was no foundation of law 
for them to work upon; there were no 
rules made by a higher authority than 
themselves for their guidance, no sanction 
of procedure to which they could appeal 
if their acts were called in question, 
and the position which they wére to 
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occupy was not such as would preclude 
the possibility of pressure being brought 
to bear upon them, Their salaries were 
to be on Votes, which was not a satis- 
factory method of dealing with the 
salaries of men who had such very difficult 
aud controversial duties to discharge. He 
did not wonder that the Government 
shrank from saying openly they were 
going to put back all the tenants who were 
going to join the Plan of Campaign, and 
they were laying down no rules to guide 
the Arbitrators. If there were supporters 
of the Government who would not allow 
them to frame Rules for the guidance of 
the Arbitrators and to lay down condi- 
tions which should govern questions of 
reinstatement, could they think that 
those supporters would be likely to 
accept quietly the decisions of the 
Arbitrators if those decisions should not 
be in accordance with their views ? 
He did not say that the Nation- 
alist Members—having led certain 
persons into the difficulties in which 
they were now placed, having induced 
them to join the Plan of Campaign— 
were not acting under a_ certain 
sense of chivalrous honour which pre- 
vented them from deserting men who 
had accepted their guidance, but this in 
no way diminished the responsibility that 
attached to the Government, who ought 
to be the guardians of law and order, for 
proposing such a measure as that before 
the House. The Government said 
they had provided safeguards in the 
Bill, but he must say that the 
procedure proposed in the Bill was 
one of the most unjust things he had 
ever heard. A primd facie case for re- 
instatement was to be made out in the 
first instance ; but there was to be no 
appearance upon oath, and he supposed 
that a small sheet of paper containing 
the signature of the applicant would be 
sufficient to establish a primd facie case. 
No power was given of getting informa- 
tion which would be useful for purposes 
of cross-examination. Surely some 
Rules should be laid down—something 
to guide the Arbitrators in the difficult 
duty they were asked to discharge. The 
landlord was apparently not to have 
notice until a subsequent stage, and even 
then there was no power to put the 
applicants upon oath or to summon wit- 
nesses, Then another provision, one of 
the most extraordinary he had ever seen, 
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was that the Arbitrators were told that 
they were to take into account “ the cir- 
cumstances of the district.” What had the 
circumstances of the district to do with the 
matter? If a district was peaceful, was 
everybody to be reinstated; and if a 
district was turbulent, was nobody to be 
reinstated, or was it the other way ? 
They were entitled to know what 
were the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government in this matter. He trusted 
that before the Debate closed they should 
hear from the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Kimberley), whose ability 
and adroitness in debate they all admired, 
and who had power sometimes to make 
the worse, as they considered, appear the 
better reason, what was his interpreta- 
tion of the instraction to the Arbitrators 
that they were to take into account “ the 
circumstances of the district.” He would 
also like to ask the Prime Minister, who 
had said on a recent occasion that he was 
not going to make’ any impromptu 
speeches, to tell the House perhaps 
to-morrow night, by which time he could 
have thought it out, what effect, in his view, 
“the circumstances of the district ” were 
to have on the minds and the judgment of 
the Arbitrators. He hoped also that the 
Lord Chancellor would give their Lord- 
ships the benefit of his legal ability and 
knowledge in guiding them in this 
difficulty, as to what was the intention 
of the Government in inserting the ex- 
traordinary sentence that the Arbitrators 
were to have reference to “the cireum- 
stances of the district.” Perhaps the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack would not object to give his 
judgment upon the case, though it’ 
was not laid before him with all the 
paraphernalia of wig and gown. 
The noble Lord at least must have paid 
attention to the drafting of the Bill, and 
it would be interesting to know from the 
noble Lord what was the intention of the 
Government in putting into the Bill that 
most extraordinary sentence that the 
Arbitrators were to have reference to 
“the circumstances of the district.” He 
did not propose to argue at any length 
as to what would be the position of the 
landlords under the Bill. He did not 
know that grievances of landlords found 
a very receptive place in the minds and 
hearts of noble Lords opposite ; but it 
did appear to him that it was inflicting 
a hardship on the landlord to force upon 
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him perhaps an insolvent tenant, instead 
of a solvent one ; to compel him to take a 
man who had perhaps treated him badly, 
instead of one with whom he was work- 
ing on terms of perfect peace. The land- 
lord, in his judgment, would lose either 
way. If the farm were left derelict on 
account of the eviction of the tenant, as 
he understood the provisions of the Bill, 
the landlord would receive less rent for 
it in the future ; and if the landlord had 
been able to keep up the farm and spend 
money upon it, there appeared to be no 
adequate security that a due return would 
be forthcoming. It was said by the noble 
Earl that the landlord might demand 
a sale. They first made his posi- 
tion as uncomfortable as they could, 
and then they proceeded to buy him out 
ata reduced price, to be fixed by their 
own agents. That did not seem to him 
to be either a fair or a reasonable 
position in which to place the landlord. 
Then there was another point. It was 
important to consider most carefully 
what would be the effect of .this Bill on 
those who had taken farms from which 
tenants had been evicted. It would not, 
he thought, be disputed that there was 
an obvious desire on the part of certain 
persons in Ireland to prevent farms from 
being taken. He did not think he would 
be wrong in describing that as one of the 
cardinal points in the policy of those 
people. Land-grabbing was denounced 
in every conceivable form, though the 
persons guilty of this so-called offence 
were only exercising the ordinary and 
natural rights of citizenship. The 
- land-grabbers were called “ legalised bri- 
gands,” “public thieves,” and other epi- 
thets. The object wasclear. It was to pre- 
vent new tenants from taking farms, for if 
that end could be attained a great blow 
would be struck at eviction. If farms 
could not be let there was, of course, less 
inducement to evict. He would not say 
that eviction was a nice and pleasant 
process, but in certain circumstances it 
had to be resorted to as a melancholy 
necessity. If they were going to make 
eviction more difficult than at present, 
how were they going to enforce payment 
of rent? It seemed to him that the 
farmers of Ireland—hedid not complain of 
that—were already hedged about with 
every reasonable safeguard. But the matter 
did not stop there. It was said that the 
number of farms, vacant or taken, might 
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be held to represent the barometer of peace 
in Ireland, Mr. Gladstone used to go 
about the country, some years ago, say- 
ing—* There is no peace ; no settlement 
in Ireland. Your policy is not successful, 
because farms are standing empty.” But 
would this Bill lighten or would it make 
more difficult the position of those who 
had taken farms? Could it be doubted, 
having regard to the views of the Irish 
Members, that one of the effects of the 
Bill would be to make the position of the 
new tenants more intolerable than it was 
at present? Was it not obvious that 
every man who was evicted, ‘and saw his 
farm in the possession of another tenant, 
would see that the landlords had been 
coerced, and would feel that one man’s 
life was the only obstacle which stood 
between him and the possession of his 
old farm? “Persuasion,” as it was 
called, would be brought to bear on the 
new tenants to give up their farms ; and 
it was easy to imagine what “ persua- 
sion” would be held to include under 
those circumstances, There could be no 
doubt that the Plan of Campaign was a 
political movement, intended to embarrass 
the administration of Mr. Balfour in 
Ireland. It should be remembered, 
however, that these tenants had helped 
to defeat the Plan of Campaign ; they 
had trusted to British law and the British 
Parliament, and to desert them now and 
to add to their danger would not only be 
a wrong, but an infamy almost too great 
for words to condemn. No one, he 
imagined, would deny that the Bill was 
an exceptional interference with private 
rights, and that the only justification for 
it was that it would accomplish a great 
end and lead to a lasting peace. But 
did anyone really hope that the Bill, as 
it stood, would have that effect? No 
Irish Member had defended the Bill out 
and out, nor had it been accepted asit stood 
by any section of the Irish Members. 
The Irish Members had asked for more; 
they had divided against the Government 
in Committee of the Bill in their desire 
to get more, and their Lordships could 
not ignore the fact that the Bill would 
not satisfy in its entirety the real object 
of the Natiovalists—namely, to get rid 
by some wholesale process of the new 
tenants. But though he said that, he 
could not deny that the Bill would be of 
great use to the Nationalist Party. The 
Bill would be of use as a precedent and 
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as a reason for asking for more. The 

rogramme of the Irish Members was 
Lonh. In their opinion—and in this 
they were supported by some of the 
English followers of the Government— 
rent, even judicial rent, was an immoral 
tax, and their intention was to take slice 
after slice of the landlords’ property until 
they had reduced it to what was called 
prairie value. If, therefore, the Bill was 
not going to close the controversy, what 
did their Lordships gain by passing it ? 
He knew that in asking their Lordships to 
reject the Bill they would be open to much 
misconstruction and perhaps some abuse. 
The supporters of the Government might 
go about the country and abuse their 
Lordships in the future as they had 
threatened them in the past. His opinion 
was that those arguments could only 
affect those who cared for them ; and if 
their Lordships once yielded to them 
they would have done much to damage 
their position. If their Lordships passed 
this Bill, would they earn respect or 
bring about peace? They would do 
nothing of the kind? They would only 
add contempt to the hostility which 
already existed. Was this a just, ex- 
pedient, fair proposal? He did not deny 
that there had been occasions, and there 
might be occasions again, when in 
matters of opinion and of judgment their 
Lordships’ House ought to yield to 
others ; but it appeared to him that the 
question now before the House was one 
pre-eminently of principle. It was a 
question which, more than any- other, 
ought to be decided on the abstract 
ground of justice; and on that ground 
it seemed to him that this Bill was 
incapable of defence or of justification. 
If their Lordships passed this Bill they 
would cast to the winds every principle 
of law and government which had hither- 
to been received in this and every 
civilised country. No consideration of 
their comfort or their privileges should 
in this matter weigh with their Lord- 
ships to the slightest extent. He did not 
say that he should vote against the Bill 
without regret ; but he did say that he 
would go into the Lobby against it with- 
out hesitation. He concluded by moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”), and add at the end of the 
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Motion (“this day :three months.”)— 
(The Lord Balfour.) 


*Tue Doxt or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I rise, not without some regret, to follow 
my noble Friend. I do not think it is 
generally expedient that two Members of 
the House on the same side should follow 
each other, but, my Lords, we are in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. I have no 
doubt that a number of Peers opposite 
will vote for the Second Reading of this 
Bill. I hope that some of them will 
speak who are not connected with the 
Government. But, as far as I have seen 
the list of those who are likely to take 
part in this Debate on the opposite side 
of the House, this strange fact has been 
evident—that every one of them is either 
a Member, or an office-holder in the Go- 
vernment. That is an unusual circum- 
stance in the case of an important Bill. 
But I congratulate the House on one fact 
connected with this Bill, and that is the 
position of your Lordships’ House in re- 
gard to it. When important Bills come 
up to us from the other House we have 
always two duties toperform. We have 
to discuss the Bill on its merits, and we 
have to consider the authority on which 
it comes. Sometimes it is not very 
easy to reconcile these two duties 
Sometimes measures come to us with 
very little merit, but with very great 
authority. I congratulate the House on 
this fact—that this Bill has no merit at 
all, and that it comes to us with less 
than no authority. I am not going to 
dwell upon the circumstances under 
which this Bill has passed the House of 
Commons. I do not like to speak of 
what is called “the gag.” The reputa- 
tion and honour of the House of Com- 
mons is a matter of deep concern to all 
of us; but we are not the guardians of 
that honour, and we can do nothing to 
maintain it. We must trust for that to | 
the constituencies of the country. But 
we can judge of that part of our duty 
which enjoins upon us to weigh the 
authority on which Bills come; we can 
take notice of these facts arfd shape our 
course according to the authority with 
which the Bill comes to us. Now, my 
Lords, before I pass to the Bill I wish to 
dissociate myself entirely from some of 
the arguments which have been used 
against the Bill out-of-doors. I shall not 
vote against this Bill, because I am un- 
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willing to give a place of repentance 
to the wounded and fallen soldiers in 
what was a great social war, I speak for 
myself only, but I should be willing to 
give them a place of repentance; and 
with a proper tribunal, really judicial 
and acting under the authority and direc- 
tion of Parliament, 1 should be willing 
to vote for any measure, voluntary in its 
character, which would facilitate the 
reinstatement of men who have been the 
dupes of others more designing and 
wicked than themselves. Again, I am not 
unwilling to vote for a measure—though 
some have expressed such unwillingness 
—which would take the Irish Church 
Fund for the reward of those who have 
disobeyed the law. On the contrary, I 
am rather disposed to think that the 
sooner that Church Fund is dispersed the 
better. It has done some good, no 
doubt, in the hands of Mr. Balfour ; but 
at present it is a fund out of which every 
political job in Ireland is paid for, and 
will be paid for as long as it lasts. 
Besides, I really think that both the 
Government and their protégés have 
qualified themselves to take advantage 
of this fund. Your Lordships may re- 
member the original destination of that 
fund as defined by Mr. Gladstone. It 
was to be spent “on those who had lost 
their minds—on lunatics.” That was 
the destination appointed by Mr. Glad- 
stone when he introduced the Irish 
Chureh Act. I have always thought 
that that was the most wonderful 
example I have ever known of the power 
of a great man, wielding great eloquence 
and authority, to impose upon a popular 
assembly. Could any human being 
believe that the Irish Church surplus was 
to be expended only for lunatics in Ire- 
land? But that was swallowed by the 
House of Commons at the time, and it 
stands on record as the destination which 
Mr. Gladstone intended for this fund. I 
must say, however, that I think that 
those who have lost their farms in Ire- 
land under the favourable conditions they 
now enjoy may be considered as having 
lost their minds ; and I should be glad 
to see this fund wisely and justly distri- 
buted for their relief. Once more, it has 
been objected to this Bill that in the last 
resort it looks to the taxpayer of this 
country ; and so it does. But I remem- 
ber the time when Sir Robert Peel gave 
a large loan for landowners not Sage 
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Ireland, but in this country also, It 
was at the time of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. I was myself a landlord 
at the time, and I took a large 
advantage of that loan, I spent it on 
emigration and on improving lands; 
and I flattered myself that the 
money was laid out to great public 
advantage, both locally and generally ; 
and I, for one, would not object to any 
advance from public funds in Ireland 
which is really necessary for the healing 
of any of its wounds. I believe that 
the Purchase Act has been admirably 
successful ; that those who have bought 
land under the security of loans from the 
public Treasury have been honest in the 
repayment of those loans, and it is a 
great encouragement to us to proceed in 
the same direction, provided. that we do 
it on just and sound principles. There- 
fore, I throw aside all those objections 
to the Bill, and I concentrate my atten- 
tion—and I should be glad to concentrate 
the attention of the House—on the real 
objections to this Bill. In the first place, 
I say that it is a Bill with a false title. 
It is absolutely false ; it misrepresents 
the object of the Bill. It is called a 
Tenants uirbitration Bill; but the Court 
which this Bill sets up is not an Arbitra- 
tion Court. It is not a Court to which 
both parties by agreement can come to 
settle their differences by arbitration. It 
is a revolutionary tribuval, before which 
both parties can be dragged by one of 
them in his own interest alone. That is 
not an Arbitration Bill, I say, then, 
that the principal title is intended to 
deceive the people of this country by 
concealing the violence of the proposals 
which the Bill contains. The second 
title is “ An Act to facilitate and make 
provision for the migration and restora- 
tion to their holdings in Ireland of cer- 
tain former tenants or their personal 
representatives.” Why “certain former 
tenants?” That means that the Bill 
has defined the tenants that you are to 
prert and reward. .That is what the 

ill ought to have done ; but it is what 
the Bill has not done. I have tried to 
draft a title which should be a strict and 
accurate account of the Bill, and I think 
a better title would have been this :— 
An Act to empower certain persons to 
reinstate in their former holdings any 
or all rural tenants in Ireland, or their 
heirs, who have lost their holdings 
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during the last 15 years, either 
by bankruptcy, or dishonesty, or 
criminal conspiracy, or any other cause.” 
The Bill might be described in other 
terms as “An Act to empower certain 
persons to deal with all agricultural 
tenancies in [reland, so that the law may 
be a praise to them that do evil and a 
terror to them that do well.” Those 
titles would suit the Bill perfectly ; and 
I do not know why one or the other was 
not adopted, to direct the attention of 
the people to the monstrous character of 
the proposals. But as to the great 
peculiarities of this Bill. My noble 
Friend’s able speech would have been 
exhaustive but for this : that the demerits 
of this Bill are absolutely inexhaustible. 
If every Member of this House were to 
speak every night for a month we should 
still find some new monstrosity to expose. 
The speech of the noble Earl who in- 
troduced the Bill was no more directed 
to this Bill than it was directed to the 
man in the moon. He might have been 
speaking of a different Bill altogether. 
He said that it was to provide for some 
4,000 unfortunate men who had fallen by 
the Plan of Campaign. Why, my Lords, 
it applies to every tenant in Ireland who 
has lost his holding from any cause 
during the last 15 years. There is an- 
other characteristic of the Bill to which 
I wish to direct attention, and which 
strikes me very forcibly. It is a Bill re- 
trospective, retroactive, and entirely ex 
post facto. I venture to say that an ex 
post facto law dealing with property in 
a way which is retrospective and ex post 
facto in its operation is of itself con- 
demned as unjust and almost unprece- 
dented. This is a Bill which is highly 
penal in its consequences. It punishes 
some and lavishes rewards on others. It 
punishes those who have acted in accord- 
ance with existing laws, not those 
who disobey a law in the future which 
you are now laying down. It rewards 
those who have disobeyed your laws in 
past times. It punishes those who acted 
under the authority of your laws, and 
who, on the faith of your enactments, 
entered into transactions with other men. 
It rewards those who, during a certain 
definite period, have acted against your 
authority and in violation of their 
obligations to society. All this it does, 
moreover, without one single word 
of provision for the future. You go 
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back to a limit of time. How much do 
you take? You take in 15 years. Why 
do you fix upon that limit of time? Why, 
because it takes in the whole of the Act 
of 1881 and two years of the Act of 
1870. Then, does it net follow that the 
agrarian legislation of 1881 and 1870 is 
disparaged and damaged, although not 
actually repealed? My Lords, I never 
expected that I would have to stand 
here and defend the Act of 1881. Per- 
haps some of your Lordships may think 
that I am somewhat hypocritical in doing 
so. My attitude with regard to that Act 
is well known. Ihave been attacked on 
this subject in another place by a Mem- 
ber of the Government, who shares with 
the noble Lord opposite something of the 
Leadership of the Ministry. I should 
be sorry to say anything against Sir 
William Harcourt. He is an old friend 
of mine, an old colleague, a personal 
connection, and in private life he is 
a most estimable person. In politics, I 
confess I have always regarded him as an 
opportunist of the most perfect trans- 
parency. I did in regard to the Act of 
1881 ‘that which Sir William Harcourt 
could not conceive any man doing. I 
sacrificed place, political position, and 
political friends rather than agree to sacri- 
fice that which I believed to be essen- 
tially wrong in principle. Sir William 
Harcourt could not conceive anyone 
being such a fool as to dothat. I would 
advise those who wish to pursue so un- 
important a matter as to attack my 
political reputation should choose some 
other subject than my conduct in regard 
to the Land Act of 1881. It is a fact 
which, I am sorry to say, is unquestion- 
able, that every prediction I made with 
regard to the Act has been amply ful- 
filled. It has not settled the Irish 
question. Everybody admits that it has 
not settled that question, and is not 
likely to do so. The speech of my noble 
Friend to-night was exactly the same 
speech we heard over and over again, 
if I may say so, usgue ad nauseam 
before the passing of the Land Act of 
1881. All these most disingenuous 
attacks on the landlords of Ireland we 
heard over and over again before this 
land legislation began, and they are now 
repeated word for word, when they 
cannot possibly be true. Look at 
the language of the Nationalist Party. 
Do they say that the Act of 1881 has 
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settled the question? No, they do not, 
They demand more and more, and the 
more you give them the more they will 
ask. Nevertheless, I will not vote for 
any Bill that repeals the Act of 1881 
without providing any substitute, and 
that is what you are asked to do by this 
Bill. You are asked in this Bill to 
strike at the existing law, to damage 
it to the last degree—to reward those 
who have defied it, whilst at the 
same time you are not providing any- 
thing to take the place of the Act of 
1881. Let me now direct attention to 
the gross injustice implied in this Bill 
directed against the Act of 1881, as 
compared with what may be truly said 
of its effects. I will take the last 
category first. In the first place, it is 
true that it has dissociated the whole 
rental of Ireland from the improvement of 
the soil. The landlords do not now feel 
safe in laying out a shilling of the rental 
in the improvement of any land in the 
occupation of the tenant. It may be that 
many landlords, out: of what Tennyson 
calls “old habit of the mind,” still go 
on improving tenants’ holdings; but 
as a rule the Act of 1881 has put an 
end to the improvement of the soil of 
Ireland held in tenancy out of the 
whole rental of the country, Was there 
ever such ruinous blow struck at the 
economic condition of any people? 
Again, that Act has made the attempt to 
provide that the State should fix the 
value of one particular article. Has 
that succeeded? I believe the Land 
Court has acted in the most con- 
scientious way, but it has acted on no 
known principle and under no guidance 
from Parliament. All is done on the 
personal reliance of individual men. I 
say that it has not settled the question 
of rental in Ireland, because although 
the people submit sulkily to the new scale 
of rents, they have no real confidence 
in the perfect justice of the decisions ; 
and both in the North and South of Ireland 
you have not unfrequent indications of 
the inevitable objections of the tenants 
to rents fixed on no known principle. 
In the third place the Act of 1881 pro- 
posed to give a great gain to the tenant- 
farmer. I deny that it bas made land a 
shilling cheaper to those who were not 
holders of land when the Act was passed. 
On the contrary, by the encouragement 
which you gave to the exaggerated value 
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of tenant-right, every man who came 
into a farm since the Act was passed has 
had to pay through the nose for the 
privilege. The result is, that people 
ure as “rack-rented” as ever. Then, 
again, what do the farmers charge for 
conacre? The Land Court fixes the land- 
lord’s rent, say, at the rate of 10s, an acre; 
but the farmer lets the land in conacre to 
the labouring classes at £4 and £5, and 
Ihave seen £12 anacre. Not one farthing 
of advantage has gone to the people 
of Ireland except to the existing holders 
when that Act was passed. Another 
effect of the Act has been to accustom 
the people to the working of an arbitary 
and a secret tribunal. Look at the de- 
moralisation which has been created as 
manifested in this Bill. It seems to be 
now generally accepted that you may 
remit the whole interests of fellow- 
subjects, certainly as to property, and 
indirectly as to liberty and life, to the irre- 
sponsible action of three individual men. 
The fact that this Bill has been brought 
forward shows the extent to which the 
people have been accustomed to giving 
to an arbitrary tribunal judicial power. 
My Lords, whatever the rents fixed by 
the tribunals under the Act of 1881 may 
have been, they are not “judicial.” How 
often have I wondered that noble Law 
Lords in this House, jealous as they 
always are of the honour of their great 
profession, should have permitted the 
word “ judicial ” to be used in connection 
with a tribunal, which acts according to 
no law, but on the personal authority of 
individual men. Do you remember what 
passed after the Act of 1881 was carried? 
A noble Lord moved for the appointment 
of a Committee to consider what those 
Commissioners were doing. I voted 
against that, I thought it premature. 
Do you remember the objection 
made by Mr. Gladstone? He was 
furious. He quoted the words of 
Chief Justice Holt when he was called 
upon by the House of Commons to give 
an account of one of his decisions. He 
said something like this—‘*No; my 
decision was a decision on the Beneb, 
in the robes of my office and in the dis- 
charge of my duty to the country. I will 
give no explanation out of the Court 
in which my Judgment was delivered.” 
Mr. Gladstone held that up as a pattern 
—as the answer which should be given to 
your Lordships’ Committee if they dared 
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to ask a question of the Commis- 
sioners as to the principles upon which 
their judgments were based. Twelve 
years have passed, and the Liberal Party, 
or the Party which calls itself Liberal, 
have appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the working of the Act, and to question 
those Judges, as they are called, as to 
the principles of their proceedings. I 
noticed the other day in the public Press 
an observation made by a Member of 
this House of Commons Committee to one 
of the witnesses. An Irish Member inter- 
rupted the evidence and said, “ This man 
will say or swear anything.” These are the 
insults given to your “judicial ” tribunals. 
I say again that in that respect the Act 
of 1881 has been a total failure. You 
have not established “judicial” rents ; you 
have not established rents which anyone 
has any confidence in, because no one 
knows the principles upon which they 
have been decided. Then, my Lords, 
last of all I maintain that the Act of 
1881 has spread political corruption 
through Ireland. These rents are arbi- 
trarily settled by the arbitrary will of 
individual men. What do we hear said 
now by candidates for the House of Com- 
mons? They say “ Vote for us, and we 
will keep in a Government who will give 
us new Commissioners of a different type 
when existing men have retired or are 
dead ; men who will settle your rents on 
different principles, and who will give 
you your lands at prairie value.” But the 
Act of 1881 was passed; and I agree 
with what my noble Friend, Lord Salis- 
bury, said three or four years ago, that 
bad as it is, the Act of 1881 might work 
tolerably well if you only allowed it to 
work, kept to it, and supported the 
decisions of your officials. But that is 
exactly what you are not doing. This 
Bill condemns all that has been done 
under the Act of 1881 and for two years 
before. You introduce this Bill which 
sets aside the Act of 1881 at the very 
time that the illustrious author of that 
Act is retiring from public life; a Bill 
which virtually says that that Act, which 
was supposed to be the one great triumph 
of a great political career, has been an 
absolute failure in all its objects. My 
Lords, I will not vote for this Bill, because 
it repeals the Act of 1881, without pro- 
viding any substitute for it. But I will 
tell noble Lords opposite, if they care to 
know, what are the principles upon which 
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I would reform the agrarian law of Ireland. 
My noble Friend, Lord Spencer, spoke 
of Ireland being different from England 
and Scotland. Have we not acted on that 
view long and far enough ? Are there not 
rules of legislation which belong to man- 
kind and to the civilised world—natural 
laws which are the laws of God? You 
propose virtually to abolish the Act of 
1881 and you substitute nothing for it. 
I will tell you what you should do. Go 
back to the natural law, the law of all 
civilised nations. You have adopted free 
trade in the produce of land ; adopt the 
principle of free trade in land itself. 
Throw the land of Ireland open to all 
purchasers, secure them in their tenures, 
encourage capital expended in the im- 
provement of the land, act as men act all 
the world over, and your present difficul- 
ties will disappear. But until that has 
been done ; until some Government of 
common sense, learning from your suc- 
cessive blunders in Ireland, discover that 
everything that has been done only in- 
creases the difficulties you have still to 
deal with ; until that day comes, support 
your existing laws and insist on their 
being obeyed. In the meantime I must 
confess that the Act of 1881 had some 
virtues in it. In the first place, it sup- 
ports the possibility of eviction. I say 
that if there is property in land or in 
anything else, those who hire that pro- 
perty must pay the price of hire or they 
must submit to be put out. I say evic- 
tions ought to goon in Ireland just as 
they do in Londen. Is there any Mem- 
ber of your Lordships’ House who would 
not be evicted to-morrow if he deter- 
mined not to pay his lawful debts? Do 
you suppose that the laws of nature and 
morality are to be suspended in favour of 
the Irish ? What folly this is! There 
must be a certain amount of eviction. 
And when I heard Lord Spencer give the 
figures of the cases to which this Bill 
would apply, I must say it seemed to me 
an absolute proof of the great lenity and 
generosity with which the landlords of 
Ireland had behaved. I say that under 
the Act of 1881—however great its failures 
in other respects—unjust, cruel, and 
capricious evictions became impossible. It 
was for that object the law was passed, 
and in that object it has succeeded, and 
succeeded perfectly. Have your Lord- 
ships ever read the instructive address 
of Justice O’Hagan in opening the Land 
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Court? It was his object to explain to 
the people of Ireland the immense ad- 
vantages which it secured for them, and 
if you read the speech you will see, 
especially in the passages where he 
dealt with the 13th clause, that 
so far from the Legislature facili- 
tating unjust eviction, it strained its 
ingenuity to prevent landlords having 
even the power of just eviction over 
bankrupt tenants. And what is the 
result ? Lord Spencer tells us that the 
total number of men who have lost land 
in Ireland since 1879 is 31,759. As the 
Return was reported in The Times those 
figures were not quite correct. As I 
make it out, the Returns show a total 
number of tenants evicted of nearly 
38,000, and if you take in those tenants 
who have been compelled to sell because 
they were bankrupt to avoid eviction, I 
have no doubt the total number of 
tenants who have been in one way or 
other evicted has been 50,000. Do your 
Lordships remember how many tenants 
there are in Ireland? Four hundred 
thousand. You will find, if I am not 
much mistaken, that the number evicted 
is a fraction more than 4 per cent. per 
annum. The evictions in England and 
in Scotland of men who have fallen in 
the economic battle of life are infinitely 
more than that. The Land Act of 1881, 
therefore, I hold, cannot justly be accused 
of not having prevented capricious evic- 
tions. Now, my Lords, I look at this 
Bill from another point of view. What 
is to be our future when this Bill is 
passed ? My noble Friend Lord Spencer 
in his half-hearted speech—I wish such 
duties were not always imposed upon 
him, from his high character and well- 
known truthfulness of language and 
sincerity of character—did not tell us 
what was to be the newcode. This Bill 
provides nothing for the future, but it 
does not follow that it has no effect on 
the future. I say that it will have a 
most disastrous effect. The very first 
clause will still farther diseourage land- 
lords from employing their capital on the 
improvement of the soil in Ireland, even 
when in their own possession. Let your 
Lordships think what a mischief that is, 
Do you not know that Irish land in the 
occupation of the landlord is the only 
land, as a rule, upon which money is laid 
out inimprovements? Yet you are deli- 
berately discouraging landlords from thus 
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employing their capital in the improve- 
ment of the soil of Ireland, and you are 
sentencing them to severe penalties if they 
dare to do so. _ Are we fools that the Go- 
vernment should ask us to adopt such a 
Bill as that? Have any of your Lord- 
ships read the Blue Books about the 
employment of labour in Ireland ? Blue 
Books, I must say, are generally weary 
reading ; but still there are significant 
facts in many of them which the intelli- 
gence of the public Press generally 
make public. But in one of those Irish 
Blue Books I saw a statement about 
Kerry which amused. me very much. 
The Inspector, if I recollect right, 
a genuine Irishman named O’Brien, 
wrote of the little employment of 
labour in Ireland, because the small 
farmers worked their own land, and 
the landlords were discouraged in 
making improvements. But this Mr. 
O’Brien found a certain place in Kerry 
where a landlord was employing a large 
number of people, and he was amazed, 
and added that, no doubt, he would very 
soon stop. I thought it well to make 
some inquiries into this matter; and I 
found, as I expected, that this wonderful 
gentleman, who came all the way from 
England to lay out money on land in 
Ireland, was laying it out on land that 
was not in the occupation of tenants, 
but in his own occupation. That 
is the beneficent process which you 
wish to stop. by the first clause of 
this Bill, and you adopt the most 
violent and unjust measures to stop it. 
By the first clause you enable an arbi- 
trary tribunal to take from a landlord 
land of which he has got legitimate and 
legal hold, which he may have added 
to his demesne, which he may have 
largely improved, and on which he may 
have built houses. You take it from him, 
and give it back to the man who tried to 
rob him. Now, look at the new tenant. 
Under this Bill the new tenant will have 
to go—that is to say, solvent men have 
to go, and insolvent men are to be-put in 
their place. Those men who are to go 
out had not to pay tenant-right ; conse- 
quently, they were unmortgaged. They 
were free to use any capital they had on 
the improvement of thefarms. Every other 
tenant got his farm by paying tenant- 
right, and was mortgaged up to the eyes. 
You are evicting men who are keeping 
the land in good condition, and putting 
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in their places individuals who very likely 
have disobeyed your laws and have vio- 
lated their contracts and ow ligations. Then 
how are these men to be provided for when 
they are reinstated? The noble Earl 
has described them as penniless. Mr. 
Morley has said they are not so penni- 
less as is supposed, and that many an 
Irishman looks very poor ; but when you 
come to inquire you find he has plenty of 
money. That is a well-known fact. It 
has been proved that in times when relief 
was distributed Irishmen hid their fur- 
niture in the bogs in order to get some 
of the relief. Mr. Morley says— 

“Do not suppose those men are so poor as 
they look ; they can get command of means if 
they like.” 

If that is true it proves that in not pay- 
ing their rent they were not merely un- 
fortunate, but fraudulent ; and these are 
the men you wish to restore. I come to 
another class of men who are to be turned 
out without a moment’s hesitation. These 
are the men they call “planters.” The 
term is not defined. Does it mean all 
new tenants? Yes, if the Arbitrators say 
so. These three men have absolute 
power to define what existing tenant 
means. They may condemn every exist- 
ing tenant as a planter and kick him out 
arbitrarily. I believe there are some 
cases where there are planters in the 
strict sense of the term. Landlords 
having war waged against them, in spite 
of the advantages of the tenantry, have 
put in men to hold their land as a garri- 
son. These are planters in the strict 
sense of the word, and I venture to say 
that these are the men who ought not to 
be turned out. What better use could 
you put land to, what better crop could 
you raise upon it—than loyal men instead 
of disloyal men—men who will fulfil 
their obligations instead of men who 
break them? What better use could you 
make of land than that? What, in the 
history of the world, has been so strong 
for the improvement of the world as 
planted races? And in Ireland, of all 
places in the world, to!condemn planters ! 
Is not all Ulster populated by planters, 
or the descendants of planters? Are 
not the whole of the King’s County and 
Queen’s County populated with the de- 
scendants of planters in another epoch of 
the sad history of Ireland ? And all over 
the South and West even are there not 
by thousands men who are the descen- 
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dants of planters? Those are the very 
best elements’ of the Irish people. 
What silly nonsense it is to denounce 
planters. I am not speaking now of its 
injustice in the way of dealing with men 
who had done nothing against your law. 
I am talking of the folly and idiocy of 
legislation directed against that element 
in the population which you know to be 
always the best and the strongest. Who 
are these men who are denouncing 
planters ? Why, they are very often the 
descendants of planters themselves.’ Talk 
of the Celts in Ireland! There is 
hardly a pure Celt in the whole of Ire- 
laud. Is Parnell a purely Irish name ? Is 
Redmond, or Dillon a purely Irish name ? 
Are they not obviously of Norman origin ? 
I will venture to say that they are all 
the descendants of planters, which, in 
successive waves during seven centuries, 
have populated Ireland. Then what is 
your prospect of the future? Lord 
Balfour asked that question. I hope it 
will be answered. The Solicitor General 
said all our Irish legislation had failed, 
because it always had had the effect 
of placing a certain number of Irishmen 
in a most unfair position in comparison 
with their neighbours. The unequal 
distribution of benefits! I ask your 
Lordships to test the future under this 
Bill. Look at the new inequalities which 
you will set up. I admit the validity of 
the Solicitor General’s objection. I 
think that if you pass partial legislation 
which gives to one man and does not 
give to his neighbour, or gives very much 
to one and very little to his neighbour, 
you raise up a false standard of expecta- 
tation and plant deep the roots of discon- 
tent. Look what you are doing under 
this Bill, First of all you have men 
favoured by the arbitrary selection of a 
triumvirate giving no reasons. My noble 
Friend did not tell us whether that 
triumvirate would make a selection or 
restore the evicted tenants all in a lump ; 
but I assume that he thinks there would 
be some selection. The principles of 
that selection are not laid down by the 
Bill. They are absolutely in the breasts 
of three men. My noble Friend says he 
knows them to be excelleit, respectable 
men. I have nodoubt they are ; but I ob- 
ject to this new Liberal doctrine, giving 
away the lives and property of men to 
individuals whom you know, forsooth, to 
be excellent and respectable men. But I 
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am now asking what satisfaction do you 
think will be given by the arbitrary 
selection of these meu among those 
who are not reinstated? You are 
there setting up a new inequality. 
Then look at the inequality as be- 
tween farms which have been let and 
farms which have not. been let. In the 
case of farms which have not been let, 
you turn out the landlord neck and 
crop, but in the case of farms which have 
been let to planters or genuine tenants 
the former tenants are not to be restored 
if the existing tenants object. On what 
principle of justice do you defend that ? 
Do you think the claim put forward by 
Mr. Redmond will not be pushed to the 
hilt by those men who could not get 
back their land because it had been what 
they called “ grabbed” ? Do you think 
they will not be savage at the treatment 
they have received, and renew the agita- 
tion which you pretend to satisfy? The 
expectation is futile and childish in the 
highest degree. Then look at another 
inequality. Why does the Bill go back 
to 1879? I was myself a party to the 
Act of 1870, and Iam very glad to re- 
member that it was working extremely 
well when it was upset by the Act of 
1881. A great number of tenants were 
undoubtedly dispossessed under the 
operation of the Act of 1870. Why do 
you pick out those ejected during the 
last two years of that Act and do not 
take those ejected during the seven pre- 
ceding years? But why stop at the Act 
of 1870? Why do you not go back 
through the seven centuries during which 
it has been falsely said England has mis- 
governed Ireland? But there is another 
inequality, if possible, even more serious. 
Look at the men who have purchased 
their farms. Under the Chureh Act and 
various other Acts passed since 1881 a 
large number of men have purchased 
farms at high prices. Many others 
have purchased farms which tenants 
had been obliged to sell under danger 
of eviction, and for which they very 
often paid less than if they had been 
bought in the open market. Why, will 
not all these men come back and say, 
“We demand that our farms which 
we sold for a comparatively small 
price should be restored, or that we 
should receive the money which we lost 
by forced sale”? You will, then, I say, 
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injustices, and new sources of discontent. 
Lastly, what are you to do with the new 
evictions of the future? The 400,000 
tenants of Ireland will, iu the ordinary 
economic course of things, provide a new 
crop of bankrupts. Are they never to be 
evicted, and, if they are, will they not 
come and ask to be reinstated in the same 
manner that those who were evicted 
before them were reinstated? Is there 
any end to the coniplaints and demands 
due to the inequalities you are now 
setting up? The tribunal you are 
setting up is only to last for two years. 
But it will necessarily last longer than 
two years, and, therefore, you will have 
two permanent Commissions in Ireland— 
one to declare what shall be a fair rent, 
and another to let men off for not paying 
it. Legislation of quite an Irish character! 
What a triumph of Irish idsas! I say, 
then, that this Bill—and it is my most 
serious complaint against it—will destroy 
the existing Land Act of 1881, and will 
substitute nothing for it. “ Chaos” is the 
word which represents the condition it 
would bring about. As to the larger 
aspects of the question, I wish to say 
that I have some hope that it will not be 
without a great effect. We are now ina 
crisis of the political world, in which 
Parties are being reconstructed. This 
Bill will helpit, It is a perfect foretaste 
of the kind of legislation which we may 
expect from an Irish Parliament ; it is a 
perfect specimen of the legislation which 
we are now having under a Government 
which is the servant of an Irish faction. 
There is not a principle governing human 
society which is not violated by this Bill, 
not a principle of common sense which is 
not abandoned in it, not a truth of 
history which is not set at naught by it, 
and that is what you will have in Ireland 
and what you are having now under the 
present Government. I ask the noble 
Earl the Prime Minister, the head of the 
Government—or who is called the head 
of the Government—though I have some 
doubt as to how far he is the head of the 
Government—he has the place and 
patronage, but I do not think he has the 
power—is this Bill the product of his 
clear intellect, of his calm sense, is it 
even the product of his sense of the 
ridiculous ? The noble Earl the other 
day was pleased to allude to the place 
in which I sit in this House. It was a 
trivial circumstance for the Prime 
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Minister of England to refer to, but if he 
wishes to know why I sit here on the 
Opposition side of the House I will tell 
him. I sit on this Bench because I 
opened my career in this House on that 
Bench in the year in which he was born, 
and during the time he was passing from 
his long clothes to his small clothes. 
I sat upon that Bench in company 
with men whom I loved and have 
lost, and I never expect to be associated 
with any others who can be compared 
with them. For 32 years I sat on the 
Benches opposite as a Member of the 
Liberal Party, and I claim to know what 
Liberal principles are as well as any of 
the noble Lords opposite. I do not re- 
cognise in them my leaders—to teach me 
what are Liberal principles. Where did 
the Liberal Party get this new love for 
secret, arbitrary, irresponsible tribunals 
dealing with the lives, and liberties, and 
properties of the people ? My Lords, my 
notion of Liberal politics is this—that 
we should always be on the look-out for 
every new idea, and for every old idea 
with a new application which may tend 
to meet the growing requirements of 
society. Hitherto I have seen the 


Leaders of the Liberal Party like men 
standing on a watch tower to whom 
others could apply and ask, not “ Watch- 
man, what of the night ?” but “ Watch- 


man, what of the morning and of 
the coming day ?” Where are you 
standing ? Nowhere ; but sitting on the 
fence, perpetually thinking on which side 
of it you will put your feet down in order 
to collect votes and unite the cabals of 
the different Parties in the House of 
Commons. Look at the speech of the noble 
Earl the other day. Why does he ex- 
pect me to sit where I had sat for the 
last 32 years? Am I expected to sit 
behind him with his teaching to the 
Liberal Party ? Look at his speech at 
Edinburgh— 

“Here I am, gentleman, the Prime Minister 
of England. I have no enthusiasms of my own ; 
Task you for impulse. I have no opinions of 
my own ; I ask of you direction.” 


He sought for both impulse and direc- 
tion, not in his own excellent head, 
not even in the great traditions of 
his Party, but from the people who 
happened to be gathered in a public 
meeting before him. Am I to sit behind 
men of that kind, and am I to receive 
from them the principles of the Liberal 
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Party? No, my Lords, I cannot. The 
Party that claims to be Liberal, I hold, 
has been descending rapidly from _ its 
once high position. My Lords, Whig 
and Tory are names that are now pretty 
well played out. I have been born a 
Whig, and have been attached to the 
Whig Party for many years. That 
Party has passed through many periods 
of great trial, and among them was the 
period of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt called him- 
self a Whig to the last. He claimed to 
belonging to that great historical 
Party, and I say that, with all 
its faults, descending, as it sometimes 
has done, to the position of a fac- 
tion, to that Party in the main Eng- 
land owes her constitutional liberties, and 
I am proud to have belonged to it. But 
what do I see on the Benches near me ? 
I see my noble Friends on the Con- 
servative side of the House, and I 
say that in fundamental matters they 
are more really Liberal than noble Lords 
opposite. I never hear from them any 
argument in favour of narrow, irrespon- 
sible, secret tribunals dealing with the 
liberties of the people. And therefore, 
my Lords, I say, following the advice of 
the noble Lord opposite in his famous 
speech at Paisley—out of which he has 
tried to wriggle on many occasions, but 
most ineffectually—I dissent and depart 
from men who have debased the position 
of English Ministers—debased is perhaps 
too strong a word for the noble Lord ; 
I will say lowered—who have lowered 
the position of English Ministers by a 
servile compliance with an Irish faction, 
by the sacrifice, as I have shown your 
Lordships to-day, in this Bill of every 
principle which has hitherto governed the 
Liberal Party. There is another thing 
with regard to which I have hope from 
this Bill. The Bill will not pass this 
House, and its rejection will strengthen 
our position in the country ; for the 
country has no interest in this measure. 
In so far as it understands the Bill at all, 
it sees that it is a monstrous violation of 
every.principle. It is against the will of 
the predominant partner, as the noble 
Lord called England; it is against the 
will of England by a large majority, and 
there are indications that it is against the 
will of Scotland too. The noble Earl 
lifts his eyebrows in surprise. But I 
have just returned from Scotland ; I have 
held conversations with men who are 
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advanced Liberals, and I heard one of 
them say, “I am a bit of a Radical, but 
this Irish Bill I cannot stomach.” This 

Bill will, I hope, do you harm in the 
country, because it is such a barefaced 
exposure of the arts of arbitrary govern- 
ment. Well, my Lords, I rejoice that 
twice within 12 months this House 
has had a great duty to perform—we 
have delivered Ireland from a great 
peril, and we have redeemed England 
from a great disgrace. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, that, in 
any circumstances it would be with the 
greatest diffidence that he would address 
the House in a Debate of this descrip- 
tion ; but as the Bill came from that De- 
partment of the Government which he 
represented in the House, he desired to 
say afew words in support of it. He 
was sorry the noble Lord who moved 
the rejection of the Bill had not attuned 
his speech to the tone of the noble Earl 
who introduced it. He was sorry the 
noble Lord should bave made what he 
thought was an exasperating speech. 
The noble Lord certainly used language 
of the strongest possible description in 
denunciation of the Bill. Thenoble Lord 
said the Bill was an “ infamy too great 
for words.” And why did he give it that 
description ? Because, he said, it 
rendered the condition of the planters 
worse than before. But the Bill did 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
it made the position of the planters better 
than before. By compelling unreasonable 
landlords to come to terms with their 
tenants it tended to do away with the 
animosity with which planters were re- 
garded ; and therefore, so far as the Bill 
operated at all on the planters, its opera- 
tion was distinctly favourable to them. 
Indeed, if he thought it well to retort on 
the noble Lord the language he had used 
in regard to the Bill, he would say—and 
he thought he could say so with a great 
deal more reason—that the rejection of 
the Bill would be, from the point of view 
of the planters, “an infamy too great for 
words.” The noble Lord also complained 
that the Bill made no distinction with 
regard to the tenants it proposed to rein- 
state. The Bill appointed Arbitrators ; 





the Government thought theirhands ought 
to be as little fettered as possible, and if 
the Arbitrators were to be trusted at all 
they could be trusted to deal with those 
questions and difficulties which the noble ‘ 
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Lord had put forward. The noble Lord 
contended that there ought to be in the 
Bill Rules to regulate the procedure of 
the tribunal. But if that were done it 
would be only making more difficult the 
position of the Arbitrators, for they 
would have to interpret rules of pro- 
cedure, which after they had passed 
through the ordeal of the House of 
Commons might be framed in such a 
way that it would not be easy to inter- 
pret them. The position oceupied by the 
Government in regard to the Arbitrators 
was, as he had said, that they ought to 
have as free a hand as possible. The 
noble Duke who followed the noble Lord 
said that the Bill had no merits and less 
than no authority. It appeared it had 
less than no authority because what the 
noble Duke called “ the gag ” wes applied 
in the House of Commons. If the noble 
Duke held the view that a Bill which 
passed the House of Commons under 
“the gag "—or rather under the threat 
of “the gag,” for “the gag” in this 
instance was not used at all—had no 
authority, he did not quite understand 
how the noble Duk« supported the 
actions of the late Conservative Govern- 
ment in Ireland under their Perpetual 
Coercion Act, which was passed by 
means of “the gag” in the House of 
Commons. Ifthe noble Duke was con- 
sistent—and he seemed to think that 
consistency was a very great virtue 
indeed—he would have condemned the 
Perpetual Coercion Act of the Conserva- 
tive Government as an Act of no 
authority. The noble Duke compli- 
mented the noble Earl the First Lord of 
the Admiralty on his high character ; 
but, all the same, he did not hesitate to 
accuse the noble Earl of a disingenuous 
attack on the Irish landlords. It might 
have been an attack which gave 
the noble Earl great pain to make; it 
was an attack that was made in 
the hearing of a great many Irish land- 
lords who were perfectly capable of 
answering the noble Earl; but why the 
noble Duke should call the attack disin- 
genuous it was difficult to understand. 
He would not follow the noble Duke in 
his disquisitions on the Land Act of 
1881, except to say that though the 
noble Duke complained of it—it was 
very natural that that Act should be 
followed by other Acts. It did not 
follow from that circumstance that the 
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Act of 1881 was a failure. The Act of 
1881 was the best measure that could 
have been put forward at the time, be- 
cause Parliament was then only in the 
initial stages of understanding the Irish 
Land Question ; and when they got to 
understand that question more, other 
Acts were passed todo away with the 
anomalies and injustices which the Act 
of 1881 had left untouched. The ob- 
jection which was taken to the Bill on 
principle would, no doubt, be of great 
foree if it could be substantiated. It 
was said that the Bill put a premium 
upon fraud and lawlessness. He did not 
deny that the Plan of Campaign had 
been called an illegal conspiracy by a high 
judicial authority, but there was another 
legal pronouncement which put the Plan 
of Campaign in a different light. The 
Mathew Commission, in Section 41 of 
their Recommendations, said— 
“Whatever may be said as to the character 
of the combination into which the tenants 
entered, we do not think that, asa body, they 


deserve to be stigmatised as fraudulent and 
dishonest.” 


Those two pronouncements were not so 
difficult to reconcile as perhaps they 
might appear at first sight. He looked 
upon the matter in this way—that they 
must discriminate between the tenants 
who joined the Plan of Campaign and 
the leaders who organised the Plan of 
Campaign. ‘The leaders, no doubt, in- 
curred great responsibility, but their 
conduct was not at issue before the 
House. What was at issue was the con- 
duct of the tenants who had joined the 
Plan of Campaign—the tenants who 
were called by the noble Lord who moved 
the rejection of the Bill “the dupes of 
the Plan of Campaign.” The noble 
Duke had acknowledged, very fairiy, 
that the Plan of Campaign was a great 
social war, and had said that he would 
not object to any fair Bill for the rein- 
statement of those tenants, simply be- 
cause they had joined the Plan of Cam- 
paign ; and in that the urgument of the 
noble Duke was to be preferred to the 
argument of the noble Lord. But let 
them for a moment consider the question 
of the morality of the tenants who had 
joined the Plan of Campaign. There 
was not the slightest doubt that those 
tenants were—whether rightly or wrongly 
—smarting severely under a sense of in- 
justice, and that they followed the advice 
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of their most trusted and revered leaders. 
The morality of the Plan of Campaign 
depended, to a great extent, on the bona 
fides of that sense of injustice ; and that 
the tenants had that bond fide sense— 
whatever might have been the merits of 
the case—could bardly be denied. Under 
those circumstances, surely it was natural 
for the tenants to follow the advice of 
their leaders? He asked the House to 
put acharitable construction on the acts 
of those tenants. A well-known exem- 
plary Prelate used to say, whenever 
he saw a man who had succumbed to 
temptation—“ But for the grace of 
God I might be in that man’s 
place.” He wanted that to be the spirit 
in which their Lordships approached the 
question of the morality of the Plan of 
Campaign. The noble Lord who moved 
the rejection of the Bill very fairly ac- 
knowledged that, from a certain point of 
view, the conduct of the Nationalist 
leaders with regard to the reinstatement 
of the evicted tenants might be con- 
sidered to be chivalrous. He, therefore, 
put it to noble Lords opposite whether, 
after all, the action of the tenants join- 
ing the Plan of Campaign might not 
have been dictated, however mistakenly, 
by generous motives ? Suppose the Irish 
landlords were placed in the position of 
those tenants, was it perfectly certain 
that they would not have succumbed to 
the temptation to which the tenants had 
succumbed? It appeared to him that 
those characteristics which led landlords 
to take an extreme view with regard to 
the rights of landlords led tenants to 
take an extreme view with regard to the 
rights of tenants. Surely it was too 
much to talk about the immorality of 
the tenants in following the advice of 
their leaders in the Plan of Campaign. 
Surely it was not an unamiable or a 
vicious disposition to take upon trust, or 
with too great confidence, the advice of 
those with whom one was associated ? 
Surely, too, it was only fair that they 
should recognise that a person might take 
a very strong view, even a violent view, 
of one side or the other of this question 
of the land in Ireland and yet be per- 
fectly honest in his convictions. One 
word about Section 13 of the Act of 
1891. It appeared to him that the Con- 
servative Government themselves, when 
they introduced that section, must have 
taken the same view with regard to the 
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conduct of the Plan of Campaign 
tenants that he was endeavouring to 
impress upon their Lordships’ House. 
The noble Lord who moved the rejection 
of the Bill complained that it proposed 
to give privileges to those who had in- 
dulged in lawlessness and disorder in 
Ireland. Why that was precisely what 
the Conservative Government did by 
Section 13 of the Act of 1891, because 
by that section the Conservative Govern- 
ment gave to the tenants of the Plan of 
Campaign special facilities for obtaining 
public money, and some was obtained 
even by tenants who had forcibly re- 
sisted eviction. Surely it was too much 
to expect that the Government should 
place an insuperable barrier to the re- 
storation of these tenants to their hold- 
ing simply because they had yielded to 
the Plan of Campaign! Then with 
regard to compulsion, the Government 
thought that the experience of the past 
taught them that compulsion was neces- 
sary. They contended that compulsion 
was necessary because very few tenants 
had availed themselves of Section 13 of 
the Act of 1891. He would not trouble 
their Lordships with any further obser- 
vations, except to say that the situation 
was undoubtedly extremely critical, and 
he hoped and trusted that the House 
would co-operate with the Government 
in endeavouring to remedy a state of 
things that constituted a constant menace 
to the tranquillity and well-being of 
Treland. 


Viscount MIDLETON said, that no 


one would really complain of the tone 
and temper of the speech to which they 
had just listened, but he ventured to 
think that some of them would like to 


have had it infused by a little more 
practical acquaintance with the subject- 
matter of the Debate, though he 
admitted that to deal with a subject- 
matter so intricate and difficult would 
tax the powers of any speaker. He had 
for the last 24 years had the honour of a 
seat in that House, and he believed since 
he first entered it there had not been a 
single Session in which there had not 
been some legislation attempted, more or 
less, with respect to Ireland. They had 
got during that period four Land Bills, 
and he was afraid to say how many other 
measures affecting the land of Ireland, 
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He confessed that he had come to the 
conclusion that any legislation, by whom- 
soever proposed, to be really beneficial 
must comply with four conditions: It 
must be founded upon precedent and ex- 
perience ; it must be founded on sound 
principle ; it must have some promise of 
finality in it, and the machinery by which 
it was proposed to work its provisions 
must be adequate to the ends in view, 
He ventured to say that the Bill now 
before the House fulfilled no one of these 
conditions in any respect. Take the 
first—the question of precedent. He 
knew it was asserted that the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Act of 1880, the 
Land Act of 1881, the Arrears Act of 
1882, were precedents in point. But he 
would point ont that every one of those 
measures was limited to holdings, the 
Poor Lawvaluation of which did not exceed 
£30, whilst the seope of the Bill before 
the House had been enlarged, so as to in- 
cludeall holdings of every character which 
had been rendered vacant by any means 
whatever since 1879. He should be 
curious to know whether the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack, when he took part in 
this Debate, could quote any precedent 
for a grant of public money, under these 
cireumstances, to a body of men who had 
been declared by the highest judicial au- 
thorities to have taken part in an illegal 
conspiracy ? He agreed that Clause 13 
of the Act of 1891 did go further than 
the Acts to which be had referred, but 
that Act was optional and not compul- 
sory in its character, and the option 
which was given under it was to be 
exercised within six months. It was 
said that that Act had failed. To a 
certain extent it had failed; but why ? 
Because the popular leaders in Ireland 
had done their very utmost to prevent 
those whom it was intended to benefit 
from taking advantage of its provisions. 
Some of the tenants did take advantage 
of its provisions, but the great mass of 
them followed the bad advice which was 
given to them by those who had given 
them bad advice before, and they declined 
to avail themselves of the provisions of 
the Act ; therefore, there was really no 
precedent in point in that Act for legis- 
lation so drastic and so exceptional in its 
character as the Bill before the House. 
He now came to a question of principle. 
Could it be said that any sound principle 
was established by a Bill which passed over 
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the great majority of tenants who, under 
circumstances of exceptional temptation, 
and sometimes of exceptional peril, ful- 
filled their obligations, and which 
promised a boon to those who had done 
none of these good things, but who were 
led away by bad advice, and who had 
repudiated obligations which they had 
entered into voluntarily, and had thereby 
got evicted from their holdings? And 
yet to these latter parties it was proposed 
by this Bill to apply not only public 
moveys—to which their Lordships were, 
perhaps, not entitled to object if the 
ple’s Representatives in the other 
ouse chose to vote away English 
money for such a purpose—but the Bill 
also proposed that the remains of thé 
funds of the Irish Church, that was 
originally devoted to spiritual uses, 
should be diverted from those objects by 
Act of Parliament, and should now be 
dissipated by this Bill upon people who 
had entered into a conspiracy declared to 
be illegal by the highest authorities, and 
stigmatised as unjust by the head of the 
Church to which these tenants belonged. 
Surely there never was such a travesty 
of justice as this. He was old enough 
to remember when Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then Prime Minister, denounced a 
very moderate proposal for the allocation 
of a portion of this Chureh surplus for a 
very different purpose as a fraud upon 
the important interests which were 
created under the Disestablishment Act. 
He observed that the same opinion seemed 
to be held by the present Government 
in the case, at least, of the Welsh 
Church, because, when he turned to the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill—one of the 
abortive measures of the Government— 
he found the express statement that 
under no circumstances was any portion 
of the Church funds derived from the 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church 
to be applied to any purposes in the re- 
duction of rates, so carefully guarded 
were those funds. And yet it was pro- 
posed by this Bill to dissipate the funds 
of the Irish Church for very unworthy 
objects. With regard to the question of 
finality, he did not for a moment deny 
that it was impossible toachieve finality in 
politics. They could not bind the next 
generation ; but what they could say was 
that, during the continuance of the pre- 
sent generation, no attempt should be 
made to tamper with the provisions of an 
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Act passed in that generation. But no 
assurance of that kind was given in the 
present Bill. The Representatives of the 
people of Ireland had been challenged 
over and over again to say whether, if 
any compromise could be arrived at under 
the Bill, they would be content to hold 
out the olive branch and stop the land 
war in Ireland. What was the answer ? 
The answer was either silence or a dis- 
tinct refusal to give any pledge of that 
kind or character. He saw also that the 
Bill found no favour even with those 
whom it was intended to benefit. It 
was only that morning he was reading 
an account of a meeting of evicted 
tenants held in Cork at the close of last 
week. What happened at that meeting ? 
The President denounced as traitors to 
their country the Nationalist Members, 
who had permitted dust to be thrown in 
their faces by the Government ; he said 
he was convinced that such a Bill would 
not pass ; but if it did, it fell far short of 
the demands of the evicted tenants 
which were embodied in the Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. O'Kelly last Session. 
That was not encouraging; but this 
gentleman went even further, for he said 
that the time had come when it was ne- 
cessary for the tenants to take action for 
themselves, when the grabber should be 
made to feel the power of public opinion, 
and when he should be let severely alone 
by the whole population. Everyone ac- 
quainted with Ireland knew what was 
meant by such expressions as “ organised 
public opinion,” and “letting them 
severely alone.” They meant boycotting, 
and their Lordships well knew what 
stood behind boycotting. But there was 
another party in the question who ought 
to receive some consideration from their 
Lordships’ House. Those were that 
numerous body of respectable men who 
had taken evicted farms as a matter of 


There was a meeting of those 
who had taken such farms, also in the 
City of Cork within the last 10 days, 
and with one voice they declared that no 


business. 


greater injustice could be inflicted 
upon them than that which was inflicted 
upon them indirectly by this Bill. He 
asked, therefore, if the Representatives of 
popular opinion in Ireland in another 
place, if the evicted tenants themselves, 
and if the new tenants all with one voice 
rejected these proposals what chance 
was there of there being any finality 
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whatsoever under the Bill? Hitherto 
every concession that had been made by 
Parliament had been used as a stepping- 
stone to something else. There had 
been two remarkable instances of this, 
both of which were initiated by Bills in 
their Lordships’ House. One was the 
admission of leaseholders to the benefits 
of the Act of 1881, from which they had 
been deliberately excluded by Mr. 
Gladstone under the original Act, and 
the other was Clause 13 of the Act of 
1891. Both of these were voluntary 
concessions made by a Government who 
commanded not only a majority in this 
House, but also a majority in the other 
branch of the Legislature, and not the 
smallest thanks had been given for these 
concessions by those who had benefited. 
On the contrary, it was now asked that 
an advance should be made on the step 
taken in the Act of 1891, without any of 
the safeguards which were in that Act. 
With regard to the machinery by which 
it was proposed to work this Bill, that 
machinery seemed to be founded upon the 
same principle which Sidney Smith once 
described as government by commission 
composed of three barristers of seven 


years’ standing, whom he termed the 


favourite animals of the Whigs. They 
had in the tribunal under the Bill three 
Commissioners. Of the principal mem- 
ber of the tribunal, Mr. Piers White, he 
could not but speak with respect. He 
was the leading member of the Equity 
Bar, and was a man of impartiality, but 
one who, up to the present, had had very 
little experience of the Land Question. 
Mr. Fottrell, the second Commissioner, 
was undoubtedly a man of ability and of 
intimate acquaintance with all the bear- 
ings of the Land Question, but he had 
not been hitherto known as a special 
sympathiser with the landlords. As 
regarded the third Commissioner, he 
thought the less said of him the better. 
The warmest admirers of Mr. Greer 
must admit that a more thorough-going 
partivan could not have been selected. And 
these gentlemen were entrusted with what? 
In the first place, they were to be en- 
trusted with the reinstatement of all 
tenants where the Land Courts were in 
the possession of holdings or where the 
holdings were derelict. In the second 
place, they were to be entrusted with the 
compensation of those tenants whom they 
could not reinstate because their farms 
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were full and the new tenants objected ; 
and, in the third place, they were to be 
entrusted with the compensation of those 
tenants, not only with a money value, 
but, by the assistance of the Land Com-. 
missioners, with other farms purchased 
for them in some other district of Ireland, 
The whole management of a very large 
portion of Ireland would pass under their 
hands, and, in addition to all these things, 
by another clause, if the landlord called 
on the tenant to purchase after reinstate- 
ment, and the tenant agreed to do so, 
they were to be empowered to band in 
the case to the Land Commicsion, who 
would be bound to effect a purchase. 
Well, what would be the result of this if 
the Act was largely availed cf? If the 
Commissioners took a lenient view, or 
what would be called, perhaps, by some 
a “wide” view of the subject, he 
ventured to think that the money which 
was available for purchase under the 
last Act of Parliament passed for that 
purpose would prove insufficient for 
the end in view, and Parliament 
would be further asked to supplement 
that by a further grant of public 
money. But supposing that were not 
the case, were ever powers so large and 
legislation so drastic entrusted toa Board 
of three gentlemen, none of whom had 
yet taken the first rank in public life, 
and none of whom had risen to the 
Bench ? He could hardly conceive any- 
thing more serious than the vista which 
was thus opened up both to landlord and 
tenant, because mistakes once made could 
not be redressed, and injustice if it had 
once been done on the one side or the 
other would remain, and could not be 
remedied. Some allusion had been made 
by his noble Friend who had just sat 
down to objections to the title of the 
Bill. That seemed to him (Viscount 
Midleton) to have been a drafting 
blunder. The alteration in the title was 
not what was objected to, but the altera~ 
tion in the scope of the Bill. In his 
first statement Mr. Morley had estimated 
that the number of tenants affected by 
the Bill was 4,000, of whose farms from 
1,400 to 1,500 were in the hands of new 
tenants. It now appeared that the 
figure had been under-estimated. They 
had to go back to 1879, and it turned 
out that the number of cases in whieh 
tenants had left their holdings had not 
been 4,000, but nearer 20,000; the 
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exact number was still to be defined, 
and these cases were not only of tenants 
who were still in Ireland, and even of 
those who had gone to America and 
other countries and were to be permitted 
to return, but of tenants who had volun- 
tarily sold their occupations to their 
landlords. These might now claim to 
be off their bargain and to be reinstated. 
The sole safeguard against monstrous 
injustice was the chance that two of the 
three Arbitrators would refuse to listen to 
unreasonable applications. This power 
was altogether too great to place in the 
hands of any three men or of a tribunal 
not only in Ireland, but the highest in 
the land—namely, their Lordships’ 
House. Yet this was the Bill which 
Parliament was asked to pass at the fag- 
end of a Session—brought in when 
Members of the other House were weary 
—never having been introduced in a 
practical form till July, having been laid 
on the shelf since it was read a first 
time, and those who wished to diseuss 
it in the other House were subjected to 
the gag and the guillotine. Anything 
like fair discussion was absolutely refused. 
The other House was told that if by a 


particular day the whole matter was not 


concluded the Bill would be passed 
through all its stages by the power of 
the majority. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had animadverted very strongly 
on the impropriety of their Lordships’ 
House’s cognizance of the way in which 
business was conducted in another place. 
And he (Viscount Midleton) entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman. 
He thought it entirely beyoud the province 
of their Lordships’ House. But this, at 
least, he might say : that if any compro- 
mise had been rejected and any Amend- 
ment had beenrefused, and the greater pro- 
portion of the Amendments had not been 
discussed at all, the Bill came up to their 
Lordships under very different circum- 
stances from what it would have come 
up under after a free and fair discussion 
had been given to it in another place. It 
stood to reason that a Bill dealing with 
such important interests needed very care- 
ful attention and discussion. Some 
Members of the Government only began 
to understand the Bill after it had been 
in the House for a considerable time, 
and, after what he had heard that night 
he was inclined to doubt whether some 
of them understood it yet. All 
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he could say was that a more 
complicated piece of legislation, one 
affecting wider interests and going down 
to deeper principles, it had never been 
his misfortune to encounter. A great 
deal had been heard in the course of the 
discussion of the “ irreconcilables” in 
Ireland. The only irreconcilables whom 
he had ever come in contact with were 
those who were determined that there 
should be no landowners at all in Ire- 
land. Speaking of the Irish landlords 
as a class, he was pursuaded that they 
were not irreconcilables of any sort or 
class. Ninety-nine hundredths of the 
landowners were only too anxious to bury 
the hatchet, and to put an end to an un- 
happy dissension which they had neither 
initiated nor fomented, but for which 
those who declared themselves their 
worst enemies were responsible. Not 
only were the dissensions not begun by 
the landlords, nor continued by them, but 
at- the earliest possible moment they 
would be happy to put an end to them. 
They had a real and heartfelt sympathy 
for many of the deluded men who had 
been misled and had adopted the courses 
they had pursued through the advice of 
men whom they had trusted. He be- 
lieved that any measure drawn in a fair 
and equitable form which proposed to 
deal with such a question would receive 
not only the hearty, but the active 
support of the great mass of the Irish 
landowners. Individuals these might be 
—though he had not come across them— 
who might object, but there were indi- 
viduals who were not to be taken as 
semples of the class to whom they 
belonged. But bad any such offer been 
made ? Finality in this matter had been 
repudiated by those who considered 
themselves qualified to speak for the 
Irish tenants. It had been notorious 
that if the Bill contained compulsory 
powers it would not be accepted by those 
who sat on the Opposition side of the 
House. If, even at the eleventh hour, 
there was the slightest chance of 
the withdrawal of the compul- 
sory clause, if there had been a 
semblance of promise on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they would 
endeavour to secure a full discussion in 
the other branch of the Legislature for the 
clauses and Amendments which had not 
yet been discussed at all, he believed that 
the matter might still be settled. But 
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no such hope had been held out, and 
no such hope would be held out, 
because Her Majesty’s Government 
dared not risk it. The Government 
dared not offend the men who kept them 
in power; and so long as that view pre- 
vailed good and useful legislation for 
Ireland was impossible. Some day a 
statesman might arise who would be 
superior to the claims of Party, and who 
would endeavour, looking at it from a 
broad and statesmanlike point of view, 
to settle this difficult question. If so, he 
(Viscount Midleton) was sure he might 
be promised the active and hearty support 
of all who were interested in the welfare 
of Ireland. There was one sentence to 
which the Chief Secretary had given 
utterance which would find a response in 
the breast of everybody who had the in- 
terests of Ireland at heart— 

“Do not let these unfortunate men be made 
the pawns in the political game.” 
That is exactly what they had been 
made for the last 15 years. But they had 
not been made the pawns in the political 
game by the Conservative Party. They 
had been made the pawns by professional 
politicians on the other side of the 
Channel, who thought they could use 


them with advantage—who no doubt, in 


some instances, believed they were 
serving their country by inducing these 
unfortunate men to join in an agitation 
which could have but one result, and 
which had had tue result which might 
have been anticipated—namely, their 
ruin, more or less complete. He believed 
that in those who owned the land in Ire- 
land there was no bitter feeling—nothing 
but a desire to bury the memories of the 
past, and to restore those amicable rela- 
tions which used to exist all over Ireland 
between landlord and tenant, and which 
he was thankfui to say in many parts of 
Ireland still subsisted. But if that were 
to come about, remedial legislation must 
not be accompanied with injustice, and 
must not be launched at the head of Par- 
liament at a time when it could not be 
properly considered. If he saw the 
slightest prospect that this Bill would 
really be for the benefit of the country 
his voice would be raised in its favour 
even now. But he could not see that it 
would be. The Bill was founded on no 
precedent. It was contrary to the lessons 
of experience, and there was no principle 
underlying it. There was no finality in 
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it, and he was convinced that, if passed, 
it would be simply used as leverage by 
which further and-still more objectionable 
measures would be demanded as a matter 
of right. Nor was:the machinery proposed 
sufficiently strong or impartial for the 
task assigned to it. He regretted that 
one more opportunity of healing divisions 
in Ireland had not been availed of. One 
more chance had gone which, if it had 
been differently utilised by noble Lords 
opposite and their supporters, might have 
been successful; therefore, he should 
feel compelled, when the Division was 
called, to vote with his noble Friend 
below him. 

Lorpv MUSKERRY said, the measure 
which was now before their Lordships 
was one calculated to do immense harm 
to Ireland. In the past years English 
statesmen by their legislation encouraged 
disloyalty, dishonesty, and crime in Ire- 
land. This Bill was simply a continua- 
tion of the same disastrous policy. Was 
there in either House a man having any 
stake in Ireland, or any regard for her 
welfare, who supported the Bill? Who 
were the Irish Members who voted for it 
in the other House? What stake had they 
in the country? Had they an interest 
in seeing Ireland prosperous and con- 
tented? When addressing their Lord- 
ships last year he quoted from speeches 
made by Irish Members who had sup- 
ported the Government, showing clearly 
what the real meaning and object of 
the land agitation was—namely, the 
destruction of English power in Ire- 
land. The speeches of the Nation- 
alist Members were very mild when 
made in England compared with 
their words in Ireland and America. 
It seemed incredible that statesmen 
could bring forward such a measure as 


this to restore men to farms from which 


they were evicted for non-fulfilment of 
their just and lawful obligations ; and 
remember that many of these men 
refused to pay their rents and let them- 
selves be evicted not because they were 
unable to pay, but under the advice 
and at the instigation of those who 
were supporting the Government in the 
other House. The Government wished 
to restore those who acted dishonestly, 
and to do this in many cases they must 
turn out honest and industrious men from 
their homes. They were teaching’and 
had taught a fine lesson to the people of 
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Ireland. “ Agitate; make a disturb- 
ance; break laws both human and 
Divine, and the Government will give 
you what you ask. But be honest and law- 
abiding, and the exigencies of public 
policy prevents the Government from 
protecting you or guarding you from 
robbery ; you are no use to the Govern- 
ment. You are not represented by their 
friends and supporters.” This might be 
statemanship, but it was not statesman- 
ship that would do good to Ireland. The 
dupes of the Irish Nationalists were to 
be restored at the expense of the honest 
men. This was neither honourable or 
just. How many of the noble Lords who 
were supporting this Bill really knew 
anything of Ireland ; how many of those 
who voted for it in the other House 
knew anything of the country? He 
did not know if the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government had ever been 
to Ireland. The noble Earl had ad- 
mitted that he was not certain of any- 
thing with regard to Ireland, and he 
(Lord Muskerry) was not aware if he 
knew Ireland or Ireland knew him 
except through the Press—unless indeed 
he had been at Punchestown. The 
noble Earl, in his speechon the Home 
Rule Bill, honoured him by mentioning 
his name. His noble Friend the Mar- 
quess of Waterford, speaking afterwards, 
informed the noble Earl that he was 
one of those who represented the loyal 
minority of the South and West of Ire- 
land. Now, that was not a small minority. 
but it was so scattered as to be out- 
numbered in individual constituencies. 
Surely no Englishmen of any class, and 
much less their Lordships, would deny 
what he always understood was so dear 
to the English heart, and that was fair 
play and a fair hearing. Their legisla- 


tion had practically left that minority no | P& 


representation in the other House, and 
it was to their Lordships’ House they 
must look to have the grievous wrongs 
they had already suffered brought before 
Parliament, and to protest against any 
further injustice. The English Govern- 
ment had shown no gratitude to the 
Loyalists of Ireland. The honour of 
England was often spoken of and often 
praised, but that honour had been sadly 
prostituted by statesmen in their dealings 
with the Irish landowners. Last year 
the Government were willing to com- 
mence the process of dismembering the 
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Empire to satisfy their Irish friends in 
the House of Commons. He would 
never believe that the great mass of the 
English people sanctioned that Bill, and 
unless the English character was greatly 
changed this Bill, to turn honest and 
industrious men out of their homes in 
order to reinstate defaulters, would not 
be to their liking either. How many of 
their Lordships, or how many of those 
who voted for this Bill in the Commons 
cared what happened in Ireland so long as 
they were not personally concerned ? But 
they who lived there, they who had seen 
measure after measure passed (some passed, 
others proposed) fatal to the true interests 
of Ireland, they who had seen their pro- 
perty confiscated without compensation 
and for mere Party purposes, they took 
some interest both in the measures when 
they came before Parliament and in their 
working afterwards. He could well 
believe that in both Houses they were 
weary of Irish affairs ; but whose fault 
was it that they were so persistently 
before the Government? It was their 
own. Give Ireland fair, just, and firm 
legislation, and they would no longer 
have such cause to complain. He might 
be speaking somewhat strongly, but it 
was the truth, and what one of the Go- 
vernment—if he were in his place, if he 
were one of those who had been so un- 
justly treated—what one of them would 
not use the same, or stronger, language ? 
What language did their Irish friends use 
in speaking of Members of the Govern- 
ment ? Take, for instance, a compara- 
tively mild extract from United Ireland 
about Lord Spencer when he was 
Viceroy— . 

“He” (Lord Spencer) “stuck at nothing— 
not at secret torture; not at subsidising red- 
handed murderers; not at knighting jury- 


kers; .not at sheltering black official 
villainy with a coat of darkness.” 


Why was this said of the noble Earl? 


He would tell them. Because the noble 
Earl did his duty fearlessly and like a 
true man—because, as a result of the 
action of the Government such a state of 
things had arisen as called for the most 
severe and drastic measures. Lord 
Spencer had to carry these measures out, 
and he did soin a way that gained him the 
admiration and respect of every loyal and 
honest man in the country, and that was 
more than some other Members of that 
Government could say. When Sir George 
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Trevelyan in one of his speeches used 
these words— 


“Why did Lord cer leave such a very 
hateful memory? 1 should imagine the reason 
was that he vindicated law and order” 

—he should have said who had the very 
hateful memory of Lord Spencer, They 
were the Government's own friends ; the 
men at whose instance this Bill was 
before their Lordships, and the reason 
for their hatred was that the noble Earl 
vindicated law and order. Though noble 
Lords opposite might support this Bill 
they knew well that it was not an honest 
Bill, that it was not just. It was only a 
itical weapon, and a very dirty one, too, 
heir Lordships had doubtless heard of 
the many agrarian murders which had 
stained Ireland, They had heard a little 
of the dastardly crime of maiming cattle, 
but they had not heard of the 100th part 
of the serious assaults, of the terror in 
which whole districts were kept by 
scoundrels who. were too lazy to, do 
honest work, and who expected that if 
they could only ereate disturbance enough 
they would get what they asked from the 
Government.. It was all very well to 
hear of these things, but he fancied that 
if some of the Members of the Govern- 
ment lived in Ireland and witnessed the 
crimes done there—crimes which, in 
times gone by, their friends instigated 
and encouraged by their speeches—they 
would take a very different view of the 
situation. Did they see some of the re- 
sults of their policy, they might consider 
if, for once, it were not well to sacrifice 
policy in the interests of justice. The 
Government practically evicted the Irish 
Church from her position as an Es- 
tablished and Eudowed Church. IE this 
Bill became law, was she to take ad- 
vantage of it? There was one thing he 
would recommend to the serious con- 
sideration of the Government, and that 
was if they intended legislating for Ire- 
land on the same lines that they had done 
hitherto, and were doing, they should 
provide some fund to keep the victims of 
their policy from starvation. They had 
been very generous with other people’s 
property; but when it came to their 
receiving money, ab! then the Govern- 
ment would have its pound of flesh. 
Should their unfortunate debtor, through 
no fault of his, but as an outcome of the 
Government's policy, be unable to pay 
. quit rent, tithe rents, or other charge, 
Lord Muskerry 
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what mercy did theyshow? The merey 
that droppeth as the gentle rain from 
Heaven? No; in this case it was 
frozen rain, and neither blessed they 
that, gave nor they that received. He 
could quote to their Lordships pages of 
extracts from speeches made on the Irish 
Land Laws by men who. sfterwards 
brought in and supported measures so 
different to the sentiments they expressed 
before, that it was difficult to believe they 
were the same men, Who was morally 
responsible for the ian crimes in 
Ireland? Those who by their legisla- 
tion encouraged agitators to spread ruin 
through the country. It was said that it 
was never too late to mend, and he trusted 
that, as a siga that they in England 
might expect some fairness in the future, 
some consideration, some scant measure 
of justice as a sign that they might hope 
they would throw out this measure in its 
entirety. 


Lorpv VENTRY said, that after the 
able manner in which the shortcomings 
and danger and injustice of this measure 
had been exposed, he should have been 
well content to have given « silent vote 
against it; but residing as he did for a 
great part of the year in Ireland, and 
especially residing in one of those coun- 
ties which were mentioned by name by 
the noble Earl who introduced the mea- 
sure, he thought it his duty to say a few 
words and give a few reasons why he 
could not support it. He, for one, could 
not see the necessity of such a measure 
as this. He could understand that there 
were Party reasons why the Bill should be 
introduced. But that there were political 
reasons for its introduction of any great 
foree he was prepared to deny. This 
question was always approached as if 
these evicted tenants, whatever their 
present position, were at the time of 
their conviction in 8 helpless and hope- 
less condition. Anybody who knew the 

ractical working of the Land Laws in 
nd knew that it had been the con- 
stant habit of tenants who found them- 
selves in difficulties to dis of their 
interest in their holdings. That he could 
answer for; it was the common practice 
before the passing of the Act of 188]. 
Then, out of the Norta of Ireland—out 
of Ulster—it was secomplished with the 
consent of the owner, In Ulster the 
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tenant - right custom existed which 
enabled tenants to do so without 
that permission. But since the passing 
of the Act of 1881, the custom which 
previously was permissive became @ 
statutory right on the part of the tenant, 
and that right often was exercised by 
him. But for one case in which it had 
been exercised recently it was availed 
of 20 times before that Act passed. 
And why? Because every obstacle was 
thrown by the political advisers of the 
people in the way of their adopting that 
remedy, and also for another reason— 
namely, because the tenants, from the 
character of recent legislation, and from 
the constant hopes that were held out to 
them of farther legislation, had been led 
to believe that some boon, whether it 
might be the reduction of rent, or the 
abolition of rent, or whether it might be 
some specially-favoured system of pur- 
chase—whatever it might be, they had 
been living in hopes of some change 
being brought about by legislation. 
Therefore, naturally, when they got into 
difficulties they held on, as was said, like 
grim death to their holdings, and refused 
to accept even an exorbitant price for 
their holdings when they could get it. 
There was nothing that an Irish tenant 
was more jealous of than that his neigh- 
bour should get the better of him. And 
they had a natural feeling that if they 
parted with their little holding to-day 
somebody else would hold it for nothing to- 
morrow. They therefore refused to avail 
themselves of the remedy which the law 
put into their hands to enable them to get 
out of their difficulties. He would like 
to give one recent instance to show the 
amount of money that a tenant might 
put into his pocket in this way. He had 
heard of a case quite recently in which a 
tenant paying £30 a year rent — the 
Poor Law valuation being £30, so 
that he was not’ rack-rented — 
was evicted owing several years’ 
rent. He was induced to sell his 
interest, and he obtained for that 
£475. Out of ‘that £475 a sum of £85 
only was claimed on the part of the 
landlord. The man, therefore, who had 
‘held a holding at £30 a year went away 
with £390 in his pocket. Well, he(Lord 
Veutry) did not think the tenant under 
these circumstances had very much to 
com of. Theré' was no question 
that in 99 cases of 100, where the tenant 
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was evicted, if he sold the holding—not 
always to the highest bidder, but to a 
tenant approved by the landlord—he 
would go away with a substantial sum, 
generally far more than the commercial 
value of his interest in the holding. So 
much for that. But he certainly had 
asked himself, whilst listening to the 
speech with which the noble Earl intro- 
duced the Bill; whether the Government 
ever really intended that the Bill should 
s. His firm belief was that if they 
intended a Bill of this kind to pass they 
never would have introduced it into the 
House in the shape it had assumed. He 
could not conceive that they would 
willingly undertake the responsibility of 
managing the poe! after the 
of the Bill. The Bill would unsettle 
everything and settle nothing. The 
noble Earl had talked of the risks their 
Lordships ran in throwing out the Bill, 
and the consequences which would follow 
to Ireland. Well, whatever those conse- 
quences might be, he did not think that 
it would be the throwing out of the Bill 
that would be responsible for them. It 
would not be the Nationalist Party in 
Ireland, because in taking the course 
they had done they had only played 
a move in their game—a move 
which might or might not be 
a wise one on their part. It was an 
action which might fairly have been ex- 
pected of them ; but he could not under- 
stand that Her Majesty’s Government 
should willingly undertake, as he had 
said before, the responsibility which 
would devolve upon them if the Bill 
passed for what would then be the 
position of tenants who had taken 
farms. Did the Government for a 
moment imagine that the evicted tenants 
in that case would sit still and rest 
content and allow matters to take their 
course? Would they not consider their 
grievance tenfold greater because it 
would have been indirectly admitted by 
Parliament that they had a grievance. 
And were not their Lordships well aware 
of the methods to which they would be 
likely to resort in that case to enforce 
what they more than ever would consider 
to be their rights? There was a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government who 
would naturally support the measure on 
whose estate an ou was recently 
committed. That, he thought, showed 
that the Irish peasantry had not for- 
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gotten those methods. This outrage was 
& very systematic one, and not an affair 
of the moment, It was not a sudden out- 
burst. He had reason to know that the 
man who was at present in custody, aud 
who would be tried for committing that 
offence, did not reside within many miles 
of the place where the outrage was 
attempted. He believed it was committed 
in the County of Cork, and that the 
man was resident in the centre of 
Kerry. Well, if under present. cir- 
cumstances, with the restraint which had, 
by some means or another, been put 
on these hill-side men such an outrage 
occurred when that restraint was with- 
drawn, would this be an isolated case ? 
Did they not think that that example 
was likely to be followed, and that gentle 
hints would. be given to these so-called 
_land-grabbers to quit their holdings? 
Was not a temptation almost held out— 
because there was a provision in the Bill 
by which the evicted tenants were en- 


couraged to bring forward their cases | 


and to take steps to bring about amicable 
settlements, Well, if it appeared that a 
prima facie case was made out against 
these unfortunate land-grabbers would 
not there be a double justification in the 
minds of these men for taking strong 
action to enforce their behests ? But be 
had also to say that, while there were a 
large number no doubt of these evieted 
tenants who were interested personally in 
the passage of such a measure as this, 
there were a very large number who 
were not so interested. He believed 
that in many cases the last thing that the 
neighbouring tenants would like to see 
would be the return of many of these 
persons to their holdings. He believed 
also that, in addition to the people who 
had taken the evicted farms, there were 
their friends and relations to be con- 
sidered. Everyone who understood the 
state of agricultural society in. Ireland 
knew the wheels within wheels which 
existed, and how marriages, family ar- 
rangements, and other influences were 
brought to. bear on these. transac- 
tions. They knew how it. would not 
only. be the land-grabber . who. would 
have to quit his holding, and how. it 
would perhaps be a daughter, or sister or 
some other near relative of some honest 
rent-paying neighbour who would also 
feel aggrieved hy a relative being turned 
out on the world, Of course; there were 
Lord Ventry 
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some means contemplated of compensa- 
ting the outgoing tenant, but everyone 
who kuew the feeling which attached to 
occupancy amongst Irish tenants must 
know that that would be a very small 
consolation. Then, there was also the 
question of law-abiding, paying, tenants, 
and be was happy to say he knew a large 
number of them. What would be their 
feelings if they found that the evicted 
tenants. obtained these advantages? 
Would they not in many cases feel that 
they .were most unjustly treated, when 
they saw. that they who had worked 
hard and paid their way and honestly 
met their obligations were haying nothing 
done for them, but that all this special 
legislation was for people whom. they 
knew to be. little deserving of it? 
Therefore, it would not do to say that 
there were only so many hundreds of 
these so-called land-grabbers. The full 
effects of the Bili would extend far 
beyond them, and the measure would 
cause new difficulties and new troubles in 
addition to those with which they already 
had to cope. Then as to the method of 
dealing with this case. There was 
elaborate machinery in the Bill by which 
the Commissioners were to be first ap- 
proached by the tenant; then the landlord 
was approached, and he had the alterna- 
tive of insisting on the holding being 
bought, and so ov. He observed that 
at the tail-end there was a provision 
by which the Commissioners, if they 
thought fit, could buy and  else- 
where for evicted tenants. Well, would 
it not be a much shorter way of dealing 
with this question at once to face it by 
offering to buy these farms from the 
owners? The Government could then 
reinstate the tenants on their farms, and 
in that way avoid all this complicated 
machinery. Of course, in saying that he 
was not admitting the justice of the com- 
pulsory portion of the Bill, and he still 
thought that if even such a measure as 
that he indicated were adopted it would 
be. most unjust to the landlord to go 
beyond voluntary powers. He,could not 
see the justice of taking from a Jandlord 
against his will land, into which he was 
put in possession by due process of law. 
In; many gases the landlords. holding 
that land instead of being a disadvantage 
to the public might be quite the reverse. 
It might be ap.advantage to the rest of 
his. property, and. he could not see any 
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justice in taking it by foree. As he had 
started by saying the evils of the Bill 
had been so thoroughly exposed by pre- 
ceding speakers, he hardly thought 
he need say more. But he could not sit 
down without saying that if a reasonable, 
just, measure of a voluntary character 
could be brought forward which would 
deal fairly with this matter, he, for one, 
would certainly be delighted to support it. 
To do a great good he would be willing 
even to do a little wrong, but to do a 
great wrong for the sake of no good at 
all was quite another matter. He should 
certainly vote against the Bill as it stood, 
and in so doing would feel that he never 
gave a vote with a clearer consciousness 
that he was doing what was right and just. 

*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, that up 
till now the speeches from the Opposi- 
tion had teemed with objections to the 
Bill. Tke noble Duke (Duke of Argyll) 
told them that no one speech could 
exhaust the list of its demerits, but 
surely what one speech could not do a 
great many from the other side must have 
achieved. There had been a good many 
objections made to the Bill, some inge- 
nious, some fanciful, and some very 
sound, practical, and arguable, but after 
all they resolved themselves into the 
question put to noble Lords opposite by 
Earl Spencer in moving the Second 
Reading—do you, or do you not, hold 
that the presence of these large bodies of 
evicted tenants in close proximity to 
their former holdings constitutes a social 
and administrative difficulty ? If noble 
Lords opposite contended that no diffi- 
culty was thus created, or if they 
agreed with Mr. Chamberlain that the 
difficulty was quite insignificant, and 
might be dealt with by the 13th clause 
of the Act of 1891, then their attitude of 
negation with regard to, and their rejec- 
tion of, the Bill would be quite logical ; 
moreover, they would be accepting to the 
full the burden of responsibility and proof. 
But if they agreed with Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Mr. Courtney rather than 
with Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the Duke of Argyll, then the 
issue narrowed itself down to the par- 
ticular means by which they desired to 
obtain a common end. He was afraid 
that there was no chance of their reading 
the Bill a second time, and equally he 
feared there was no chance of what the 
noble Marquess called on a former occa- 
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sion “ beneficent after-thoughts” being 
added to it by mutual arrangement in its 
later stages. Still, in the meantime, 
he would like to try and persuade 
them if he could that the Bill even as it 
stood was not so full of dire contingencies 
as some more active and sanguine 
opponents, and especially so the noble 
Duke, assumed at the time when he— 
well, he would not say fortified, but 
rhetorically embellished, his able speech 
by taking up what he called higher ground 
—that is, the philosophical and historical 
arguments against the Bill. Personally, he 
would try to shun extremes, and render 
their Lordships’ reasons why the Bill as 
drawn was worthy a Second Reading, and 
worth, indeed, passing into law. At any 
rate, whatever view noble Lords opposite 
took of the Bill, the supporters of the 
Government recognised that a social 
difficulty did exist in connection with the 
evicted tenants, and that the delay which 
necessarily occurred in dealing with it 
last Session had in no wise diminished 
it. They had therefore appointed and 
equipped a tribunal with wide discretion 
and sterling credit to deal with it. 
The noble Duke had called it a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, but even Mr. Chamber- 
lain had not gone so far as that in another 
place. He, indeed, was good enough to 
admit that the Arbitrators might be im- 
partial, but only for the purposes of a 
“chopping at logic” argument — to 
the effect that the more impartial they 
were the less there would be for them 
to do—he compared three impartial 
Irishmen to three black swans, and sug- 
gested that an evicted tenant with a fair 
and deserving case for reinstatement was 
an animal as extinct as the Dodo. But 
the impartiality of the Arbitrators, which 
Mr. Chamberlain only conceded for the 
sake of argument, was, in the view of 
the Government, a cardinal feature of 
the measure, and a guarantee against in- 
justice. What were the causes of com- 
plaint against the Bill? He would at 
once dismiss such ingenious end fanciful 
ones put forward by the noble Duke, and 
would come at once to the reasonable and 
practical arguments. The Government 
had been told by The Times and the 
Unionist Press that the Irish Members 
were their masters, and by the noble 
Duke that they were the servants of an 
Trish faction. Surely that was a ridiculous 
contention. Once the Bill was rcad a 
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first time in the House of Lords, the noble { of agricultural machinery, of new markets 


Marquess opposite was, in a sense, their 
master by means of the majority behind 
him ; he had Peers to the right of him 
and to the left of him); he had Peers 
behind him, and he was sorry to say he 
had Peers in front of him, all prepared to 
do his bidding, and to speak in support 
of any line he chose to advance upon. 
If, on the other hand, it was said that the 
Irish Members were the masters of the 
Government, in the sense that the Go- 
vernment had consulted and considered 
the views of the Representatives of the 
Irish people in regard to their legis- 
lation—and he, for one, did not 
know how far or how little they 
had been consulted—he could only say 
that he hoped they had been consulted, 
He could point to measures the success 
of which had been achieved through 
acting in concert with the Irish Mem- 
bers, and, as one instance, he might 
mention the Ashbourne Act of 1885, 
The noble Lord to whom the success of 
that Act was largely due was a most sym- 
pathetic member of a very sympathetic 
race; he always approached Irish 


questions with an enlightened apprecia- 
tion, but it should not be forgotten that 


the great success of the Act was due to 
the fact that it was made a matter of 
friendly and proper negotiation between 
the Government and the Irish Members 
represented by Mr. Parnell. Again, there 
was the amending Statute of 1885 of the 
Act of 1883, which provided better ac- 
commodation for the labourers of Ire- 
land, and gave Local Authorities com- 
pulsory powers, to purchase land for 
cottages and gardens. That, too, was a 
matter of friendly arrangement and 
agreement. He might take higher ground, 
and say that the present peaceable con- 
dition of Ireland, which must be a source 
of satisfaction to noble Lords opposite, 
was attributable to the wish of the Go- 
vernment, as far as its Irish policy was 
concerned, to consult and consider the 
views and wishes of the Irish Members 
who represented the Irish people. As to 
the objection that there was no finality 
in the Bill, finality in legislation belonged 
to the same category as the Greek 
Kalends, and that was especially so in 
Ireland, where they had introduced a 
system of State intervention on behalf 
of an industry which depended on agri- 
cultural prices, and which, in these days 
Lord Ribblesdale 








and trade routes, foreigu competition, 
and even of improved cattle breeds, was 
liable to be completely transformed almost 
in the twinkling ofan eye. Then they 
were met with the argument that they 
were setting anew precedent, and that that 
precedent would prove a dangerous one, 
That he denied. It was also suggested 
that they were following no precedent, 
but that reminded him of what occurred 
upon the first Committee of their Lord. 
ships’ House, of which he had the honour 
to be a Member. A leading counsel was 
reminded that there was no precedent for 
the course he was suggesting, and he at 
once retorted with the statement that a 
well-known Chairman of Committees was 
in the habit of declaring that they sat 
to make and not to follow precedents, 
What they were doing in this instance 
neither added to nor took away from the 
many anomalies which had unfortunately 
distinguished Irish legislation for the 
last few years. That legislation was a 
history of gift, of compromise, and of 
composition, and he could remember a 
Debate in that House, some few years 
previously, in the course of which a 
noble Lord, the late Lord Fitzgerald, in 
giving his hearty support to the Arrears 
Bill, admitted that it would not stand 
economic tests. This, however, was the 
outcome of 80 or 100 years of misman- 
agement and mistakes. Now, however, 
he came toa formidable and highly debate- 
able objection taken by the noble Lord 
who moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
taken also by the noble Duke, It was, in 
effect, that by the Bill they were white- 
washing the Plan of Campaign ; that 
they were indeed doing even worse, and 
offering it a premium, that they would 
demoralise the whole country, and that 
their action would lead to all sorts of 
moral and social disorder, He did not 
wish to go back and open up contro- 
versy and recrimination, or he might 
suggest that Parliament. itself was pos- 
sibly a little accountable for some of the 
Plan of Campaign cases, by delaying to 
do until, 1887 that which it had. been 
urged strongly to do in 1886,.. But he 
would prefer to look forward and not 
backward. In as far as the Bill would 
whitewash the Plan of Campaign, it had 
been anticipated by the 13th clause of 
the Land Purchase Act of 1891, under 
which, according to the Report of the 
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Mathew Commission, 74 evicted tenants, 
all stalwart campaigners on the Ponsonby 
estates, were reinstated as owners in their 
former holdings by means of purchase 
money advanced by the State. He did 
not wish to go iuto details as to the 
terms, but any one examining Mr. Bal- 
four’s Bill would see that a remarkable 
advantage was given to the purchasing 
evicted tenant as compared with that 
given to the sitting unevicted tenant ou 
the same sort of holding. Let him take 
a hypothetical instance—say a case of a 
holding rented at £100a year. An Evicted 
Plan of Campaign tenant on the Ponsonby 
estate would be allowed to buy, say, at 16 
years’ purchase if he did so. He only had 
to pay £64 a year interest and instalments, 
a betterment in his favour of £36 a year. 
He did not complain that noble Lords 
opposite were not right in passing such a 
clause, but he would ask why, if their 
action was right, the action of the 
present Government was wrong? The 
noble Lord who moved the_ rejection 
of the Bill said it would operate in 
a direction contrary to the maintenance 
of peace aud security ; but Mr. Carson 
had told them in another place that the 
existence of these evicted tenants consti- 


tuted a question having grave reference 


to the peace of Ireland, Which view 
were they to take? He preferred Mr, 
Carson’s. Now he came to a much 
ridden “‘ cheval de bataille.” The 13th 
clause of the Act of 1891 re-instated the 
evicted tenants as purchasers of their 
former holdings, the purchase money being 
advanced by the Imperial Exchequer. 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
They were re-instated with the consent 
of the landlord. 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, that was 
so. What was the Land Parchase Bill of 
1891? It wasa Bill of very large scope ; 


33 millions sterling was the sum involved, 
and. it. was apparently advanced at the 
risk. of the Imperial Exchequer, with 
the, British taxpayer behind it. But, 
asa matter of fact, the British tax- 
payer was secured by a local guarantee 
in Ireland. .Was that a voluntary 
guarantee? No; that guarantee was an 
absolutely compulsory one. Under that 
Act» the Irish ratepayer became what 
they called in Yorkshire the bondsman 
of the purchasing tenant, but his 
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assent to the transaction was not 
asked ; he backed a Bill he had never 
seen the face of. Noble Lords would 
remember that the necessary security 
was provided by a compulsory hypothe- 
cation of local resources and of Imperial 
contributions to Ireland for education, 
pauper lunatics, and similar purposes, 
And in addition to that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was granted power to levy rates 
on a defaulting district without the con- 
seut of the ratepayers, Thus the principle 
of compulsion was found underlying the 
whole Act of 1891 as it affected Land 
Purehase. The noble Lord (Lord 
Balfour) laid great stress on the im- 
portance of both parties to a bargaiu 
being consulted, but in this case the 
Local Bodies whose moneys were hypothe- 
cated were not consulted atall. He held 
there was very little to choose in principle 
between compulsion applied to land 
purchase in this way and compulsion 
applied to the re-instatement of the 
evicted tenant. “Compulsion” was no 
doubt as uncomfortable a word to the 
politician as the noble Marquess said 
“evolution” was comfortable to the 
man of science. But surely there was a 
little exaggeration in the view taken of 
compulsion by the Opposition. ‘To listen 
to the speeches which bad been delivered 
one would imagine that the Bill was 
compulsion all round, that the Arbitrators 
must arbitrate, that the former tenant 
must petition, that the new tenant must 
refuse all terms of adjustment, and that 
the landlord must show himself obstinate 
and stiff-necked to all temptations to 
compromise of any sort. The question 
had indeed been argued as if the word 
“may ” in the Act had in every case been 
transformed into “must” or “shall.” 
He might, however, point out that this 
was a Bill, as it affected landlords, which 
was drafted not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. Under it he did 
not believe that any landlord who had 
behaved with consideration or with 
merey tempered with justice in regard to 
his tenants, as many had, had anything 
to fear, nor could he think that any thrift- 
less or insolvent tenant had anything to 
expect, or had any claim to indulgence 
under the Bill. Mr. T. W. Russell, who 
spoke with great authority on this subr 
ject, had declared that under a voluntary 
measure 80 per cent. of the cases, to deal 
with. which this measure had heen 
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brought in, would be settled out of Court 
by arrangement. What was to prevent 
that now ? He did not think the land- 
lords would be so wrong-headed and 
foolish as he understood Irish tenants 
had been in turning their backs on the 
benefits of legislation because of a point 
of honour. On the contrary, he believed 
that the fact of the Bill being compulsory 
would encourage voluntary settlements ; 
people quickly developed an aptitude 
for avoiding litigation and delay, and 
strenuous and sincere opposition to 
a Bill usually meant self-adaptation 
to an Act. But admitting that 
the view of Mr. Russell was correct, 
there would, under a voluntary measure, 
remain a residue of cases for which no 
provision would be made. What was to 
become of this unlucky residue, and might 
it not consist of the very people whose 
cases ought to be met, men not unwilling 
to come to terms, but unable, and the 
fault lying at the landlords’ door? The 
noble Marquess (Lord Lansdowne), who 
was to follow him in the Debate, always 
spoke with great ability and moderation 
in that House, and was admittedly a high 
authority on Irish land questions. He 
supported the compulsory principle of the 
Arrears Bill of 1882. Speaking on July 
27 in that year he pointed out that the 
optional clauses as to arrears of the Bill 
of 1881 had failed because they were 
optional, and that in the then sore and 
irritated state of relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland they could not 
but fail, and then he went on to point 
out that the compulsory clauses of the 
Bill of 1882 were valuable to the Irish 
landlord because they would prevent his 
attitude towards his tenantry from being 
misrepresented and traduced. Lord Sel- 
borne in the same Debate held very much 
the same language. He fully recog- 
nised troubles and perplexities which the 
Irish landlords had had to face, and the 
excellent spirit with which, as a body, 
they had dealt with them. Of course, 
harsh, unreasonable, and stupid land- 
lords were found in all countries. In 
Ireland, as in 1844 Lord Normanby 
pointed out, with a monopoly of 
the means of existence the landlord 
had a power which did not exist else- 
where—namely, the power of starvation. 
Declarations of that kind, however, were 
no longer made, such things could no 
longer be asserted with any justice, and 
Lord Ribblesdale 
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the rapacious landlords were in a miser- 
able minority. But still there must be 
in Ireland, as elsewhere, a few harsh, 
unreasonable, and obstinate landlords, 
He did not think anybody would dispute 
that, and Mr. Chamberlain even 
had admitted the possibility that there 
might be cases of gross injustice 
and hardship, and if there were such 
among the 20 per cent. of cases which 
were not likely to be voluntarily arranged, 
surely that was sufficient to justify the 
inclusion of the compulsory principle in 
the Bill. Indeed, it seemed to him that its 
omission would jeopardise its object and 
operation. He did not wish to detain the 
House at greater length. He would 
point out that land was life in Ireland, 
and that the possession of it meant to 
the peasantry the difference between 
starvation and existence. Landlords had 
a monopoly of the only article of con- 
sumption which the Irish peasant de- 
pended upon for his every-day life. 
Their Lordships could not speak about a 
free contract between the owner of land 
and the man who wanted land in Ireland 
any more than he could speak about free 
contract between, say, the Great Western 
Railway Company and a passenger when 
he wished to travel. But, in the case of 
the railway, Parliament protected the 
traveller in the same way as in the case 
of gas and water it protected the con- 
sumer, and this consideration might be 
advanced as a plea for the legislation which 
Parliament recommended to be adopted 
in Ireland in 1881. Whatever course 
their Lordships took, the attachment of 
the Irish tenant to the soil would remain 
undiminished ; they could not evict a 
feeling, and he did not think that in their 
consideration of questions affecting the 
agrarian future of Ireland their Lord- 
ships could leave those sentimental con- 
siderations entirely aside. The Bill had 
been attacked on the ground that it was 
a political proposal. He was aware that 
this phrase was supposed to carry a sharp 
sting in its tail; but if a political pro- 
posal meant that it was an honest attempt 
to do something for the welfare of society, 
whether in Ireland or anywhere else, then 
he said that he welcomed a political pro- 
posal, and as such he supported the 
Seeond Reading of the Bill without 
hesitation, and he wished that he could 
persuade their Lordships to do the 
same. 
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*THe Marquess or LANS- 
DOWNE: This Bill has been recom- 
mended to the House by the noble Lords 
who have supported it as a measure of 
healing, as the reparation of a great 
wrong, and as likely to bring back peace 
where discord at present prevails. [f I 
were inclined to use a captious argument, I 
would say that we have heard that sort of 
thing before. It reminds me of the 
words of a well-known character in one 
of Sir Walter Scott's novels— 

“These truces with the infidels make an old 
man of me. I remember three, and each of 
them was to last for 50 years.” 

We can remember more than three truces 
with the clients of the noble Lords who 
sit behind me, and they were to last, not 
for 50 years, but were represented as a 
final settlement. I do not, however, 
wish to press that argument. I rather 
agree with the last speaker in believing 
that finality in these matters is somewhat 
difficult of attainment, and I will take it 
upon myself as an Irish landlord to say 
that, if we could really see our way to 
facilitate a reasonable settlement of this 
jong-standing difficulty, I and others 
would be ready to assist to the best of 
our ability ; and, in making that attempt, 


we would certainly not be too pedantic in 
regard to the principles on which we 
might insist, or be too much inclined -to 
scrutinize jealously the terms which 
might be embodied in any proposal before 


the House. But what we complain of is 
that we are placed in the position of 
having to choose between the rejection of 
a measure which is proffered to us in the 
interests of humanity and the acceptance 
of proposals whieh we sincerely believe to 
be, both in principle and procedure, some 
of the most dangerous which has ever been 
submitted to Parliament. I say that, 
assuming that I am right in believing 
that the Bill before the Hoase is in its 
essenve a compulsory measure. It is 
to that principle of compulsion our main 
objection applies. I make no doubt your 
Lordships did not fail to notice the fly 
thrown over to us by the noble Earl who 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill. I 
understood him, in the course of his 
opening speech, to say that although he 
himself believed a compulsory Bill was 
essential, he thought much good might 
be done by.'a voluntary measure ; and 
then he added that it was open to the 
House of Lords: to remodel the Bill; 
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although, I think, the noble Earl said he 


ye crop such a course. 
rt SPENCER: I said that a 


voluntary settlement might do a great 
deal towards settling this question on one 
condition—namely, were we assured that 
both parties to the contest would try 
loyally to carry it out. 

*TuEe Marquess or LANSDOWNE : 
If that offer was intended by the noble 
Earl as a holding out of the olive branch 
I must say that I never saw an olive 
branch held out in such a timid or half- 
hearted manner. I do not profess to 
have a knowledge of draftsmanship, but 
it seems to me, after reading the Bill, that 
it would be altogether beyond the power 
of your Lordships to convert it, at this 
stage, from a compulsory into a volun- 
tary measure. The Bill is structurally 
a compulsory Bill from beginning to end. 
There was, I remember, a popular carica- 
ture in which three British tourists were 
depicted inspecting Wallenstein’s horse, 
which had been stuffed for exhibition to 
the public. The show-woman says to 
them, “The head and neck and legs 
and part of the body have been re- 
stored, but all the rest is the real horse.” 
That is the kind of remodelling this Bill 
would have to undergo if we are to rise 
to the noble Earl’s fly, and to endeavour 
to transmogrify it in Committee. Speak- 
ing entirely for myself, I say that I am 
ready to accept the noble Earl’s chal- 
lenge, and I will suggest to the noble 
Ear! that, if he is really in earnest in his 
proposal, let him bring forward in black 
and white the Amendments which he is 
ready to ba or to accept from 
others. e shall then see if any- 
thing can be made of them. But 
for your Lordships to take upon 
yourselves the task of remodelling this 
Bill seems to me to be an altogether 
dangerous and improper proceeding on 
your part. In making that proposal it 
seems to me that the noble Earl was en- 
deavouring to lure your Lordships away 
from the sound ground on which you are 
now standing to much more treacherous 
ground on which the real issues of the 
eonflict would probably be entirely lost 
sight of. Before ‘eaving the question of 
eompulsion I must notice what has been 
said by the last speaker with reference to 
the discussiOn on the: Arrears Act. The 
noble: Lord reminded me that in that 
Debate I not only accepted the principle 
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of eompulsion, but expressed myself 
favourable towards it. I ask the noble 
Lord not to imagine that I am opposed 
to compulsion in every case. There are 
certain cases in which compulsion may 
clearly be indispensable. In the case 
of the Arrears Act we had to 
deal with a large number of poor 
tenants in Iteland in extremély embar- 
rassed circumstances, to whom it was 
necessary that some relief should be given 
if they were not to lose their holdings. 
Does the noble Lord mean to contend for 
one moment that to offer relief to those 
tenants to save them from eviction was 
the same thing as to use compulsion for 
the purpose of imposing on a landlord, 
and of compelling him to take ba¢k on 
his land a body of tenants who have 
joined in a conspiracy which has been 
denounced as immoral by the Church 
and stigmatised as illegal by the highest 
legal authority? The case is entirely 
different. The House has, it seems to 


me, to consider, first, what are the 
dimensions of the emergency with which 
we have to deal; and, secondly, whe- 
ther the proposals of the Government 
‘are really effectual to deal successfully 


with that emergency. Attention has 
already been called by more than one 
speaker to the apparent discrepancies 
between the number of tenants to 
whom it is expected that this Bill 
will give relief. The total number of 
tenants to whom the Bill applies is un- 
questionably very large indeed. There 
is no doubt about that. because the Go- 
vernment have found themselves com- 
pelled to re-christen their Bill, and its 
present scope is much wider than anyone 
originally supposed. I will, however, 
take the number of tenants at 4,000, the 
number given by the Representatives of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; that number 
represents only | per cent. of the 400,000 
who are to be found in the whole of 
Ireland. It represents, too, the evictions 
of 15 years, during which agriculture in 
Treland has undergone the severest trials 
to which probably it has ever been’ sub- 
jected. Some of the evicted men are 
no doubt worthy of compassion, but I ven- 
ture to assert that the dimensions of the 
emergency have been treméndously ex- 

gerated. The Bill is really designed, 
not forthe relief of the | body of 
evicted tenants, but for the relief of the 
smaller number who are connected with 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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the’ Plan of Campaign estates. The 
number of thése’ Was stated! Dy’ ( tlie 
Mathew Commission to' be between 800 
and 900. The noble Lord who intro- 
duced the Bill repudiated the idea 
that the measure was intended for the 
Plan of Campaign tenants. But ean he say 
that but for those tenants this Bill would 
ever have seen the light? Many de- 
ductions must, however, be made from the 
total in order to find the actual number 
of tenants who would be relieved by the 
Bill, and who could not be relieved by 
other means. There are, in the first 
place, those whom the tribunal would 
set aside as ineligible; men whose 
conduct and antecedents would “not 
entitle them to relief, Then we 
must deduct those whoee holdings 
have passed into the hands of bond fide 
new ténavts, whom the Bill gives no 
power to dispossess ; and, finally, there 
are those who would obtain relief by pri- 
vate settlement. That last class has alone 
been estimated at 80 per cent. of the 
whole; and therefore, after these deduc- 
tions have been made, the total is made 
so infinitesimally small as to be altogether 
out of proportion to the magnitude and 
gravity of the proposals in the Bill. The 
difficulty is, in fact, ‘political rather 
than administrative. It is felt, not on 
the Irish land, but in the Lobbies of the 
House of Commons, and this Bill has 
been produced, and is the price we are 
asked to pay in order to extricate the 
Government from its difficulty. It 
seems to me that of all the objection- 
able features of the Bill none is more 
objectionable than the proposal that 
Parliament shall shirk and _ transfer 
to an irresponsible tribunal a duty 
which properly belongs to itself. I am 
all for lightening the work of Parlia- 
ment where it can be done by means 
of Commissions and Committees, but it 
is a very serious thing indeed to hand 
over toa tribunal of this kind the deci- 
sion of great issues, affecting the public 
morality and the safety of the United 
Kingdom, ‘without a single word of 
guidance as to how the powers conferred 
are to be exercised. Look at the ex- 
traordinary vagueness of the language 
by which the Arbitrators are directed to 
act, in deciding whether there is a prima 
They are 
to consider the circumstance of the dis- 
trict, and the circumstances. under which 
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the determination of the tenancy took 
place. There is not a word to show 
whether those circumstauces are to be 
agricultural, climatic, or political. And, 
as if that were not sufficiently vague, 
the Court is to consider— 

“If there is not some other cause appearing 
to them sufficient to justify the reinstatement 
of the tenant.” 

I honestly believe that there never has 
been a case of reference to a tribunal in 
language so dangerously vague. Again, 
supposing the Arbitrators came to the 
conclusion that a prima facie case had 
been made out, the parties are to be allowed 
to appear and to show that there has been 
unreasonableness on one side or the other. 
What does the inquiry into the “reason- 
ableness ” of the parties mean ? It means 
that the whole of the history of these in- 
tricate cases is to be ripped up by the 
tribunal, the antecedents of both land- 
lord and tenant are to be inquired 
into, the management of the estate 
is to be scrutinised, and the whole 
of the negotiations between landlord 
and tenant to be investigated. If it does 
not do all this, the tribunal will scamp 
its work and perform it in an unsatisfac- 
tory and perfunctory manner. And then, 
when the facts have been ascertained, 
what is the criterion of reasonable- 
ness to be ? Different people will 
clearly take entirely different views ; 
and the test applied by the tribunal will be 
a purely political test wholly without re- 
gard to the intrinsic merits of the case. 
One most important hint was given by 
the Chief Secretary when he announced 
that in all probability the cases would 
be dealt with in groups; and we 
must also note that indiscreet sup- 
porters of the Government have in- 
timated that those tenants who have 
been able to pay their rents but who 
had refused are, on the whole, objects 
of admiration. If that is true, what 
will be the result ? It follows that the 
tribunal will not go fully into the cases. 
They will be dealt with in wholesale 
fashion. The dupes and the knaves, the 
solvent and the insolvent, the thrifty and 
the ne’er-do-weels, will all have the same 
undiscriminating treatment meted out to 
them. Bat if, on the other hand, proper 
discrimination is exercised, then many 
of the applicants must be disappointed, 
and eo that which is intended as a settle- 
ment will only bring vexation and dis- 
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appointment. If the tribunal does its 
duty the insolvent and broken-down 
tenants must be excluded. Noble Lords 
sometimes speak as if bad and improvi- 
dent farmers are never to be found in Ire- 
land, but only in other parts of the 
United Kingdom ; but that is not the 
ease, aud I think I am warranted in say- 
ing that that class is likely to form a 
large proportion of the tenants who have 
refused to pay their rents. The Plan of 
Campaign bas hed an irresistible attrac- 
tion for that class of tenant. It gave 
them an opportunity of extricating them- 
selves and refusing to fulfil their obli- 
gations. Persons of this sort will, there- 
fore, be numerously represented among 
the applicants. Under the Bill they are 
to get £50 for the repair of buildings ; 
but there is no grant for restock- 
ing the land, though such a grant 
to be secured by the rates was recom- 
mended by the Mathew Commission. 
That proposal, however, was one which the 
Government had no taste for. The con- 
sequence will be that we shall under 
the Bill have an ill-starred union of 
broken-down tenants and derelict farms. 
The condition of these is forcibly de- 
scribed in the Report of the Mathew 
Comission. The present condition of 
the farms, that Report states, is deplor- 
able. The land has gone to waste, fields 
which, when cultivated, were thoroughly 
productive are now covered with furze 
and weeds, while tracts reclaimed by the 
industrious tenant from bog or mountain 
are returning to their original condition. 
That is the kind of holding to which 
these men will be restored if this tribunal 
comes into existence, and is lax in its 
interpretation of its duties. But if the 
tribunal is strict and conscientious, these 
men will get no relief, and the sore will 
remain unhealed. I see no escape from 
the dilemma. Then there is another 
class which will be left out in the 
cold, those who have seen their 
farms’ occupied by, some bought by, 
bond fide new tenants—commonly called 
“planters.”” These men, I venture to say, 
deserve all the countenance and protection 
which Parliament can give them. They 
are men who have shown that they 
possess that quality of self-reliance 
which is too often absent in the Irish 


peasant, and it is altogether an exaggera- 
tion to deseribe them as they are 
frequently deseribed, as merely men of 
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straw. I have some personal knowledge 
of these cases, of which a considerable 
number is to be found on an estate which 
has gained a certain amount of notoriety 
in connection with this dispute, and I am 
able to tell your Lordships that the 
planter tenants on that estate are far 
from being mere men of straw. They are 
men who are firmly established upon their 
holdings, who are thriving upon them, 
who have paid their rents—rents about 
equal to those which their predecessors 
refused to pay—-and met their obliga- 
tions with punctuality, and who are 
by no means men who are likely to 
readily abandon the farms which they now 
poenene. The strongest proof of their 

ona fides is, I think, to be found in the 
fact that most of them have purchased 
their farms, for before they were allowed 
to do that their cases were inquired into 
by the Land Commission, who satisfied 
themselves that each applicant was a fit 
subject to purchase, and that he had 
punctually paid his rates and taxes before 
he was admitted to purchase. Now, my 
Lords, what I wish to impress on this 
House is that in the case of the tenants 
whose farms have been occupied by 
planters of this description the Bill can 
give no relief ; their holdings are gone, 
and are not likely to be restored to them, 
If the planter sits fast, the former tenant 
can have no hope of being reinstated. 
Then there will arise this anomaly : You 
will have cases where a comparatively 
deserving former tenant finds himself 
excluded because his farm is oceupied by 
a planter, and you have other cases in 
which a comparatively undeserving man 
will be reinstated because the farm is 
still in his landlord’s hands. That is an 
argument which weighs very much with 
me, because the tenants on the estate to 
which I referred just now are men to 
whom I confess 1 should be glad to 
see relief given were it still possible to 
give it. They are men, the main body of 
whom, at all events, certainly deserve to 
be classed amongst those who were duped 
and intimidated into the folly which has 
led them to lose their holdings. It would 
not be proper that I should detain the 
House with a personal matter of this kind, 
but I cannot help doing so, in order to 
make good what I have said. I should 
like to read a short and _ significant 
extract from. the, evidence before the 
Mathew Commission. One. of. the local 


The Marquess of Iansdowne 
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leaders of these tenants was the curate of 
Luggacurren, who was ove of the wit- 
nesses examined, and this gentleman was 
asked— 

“When did you become curate of Lugga- 


curren?” and he replied “ I became curate in 
1886.” 


“Fad you been in the neighbourhood before 
that; had you been stationed in the parish?” 
“No, sir.” 

“ Were you present at the meeting at which 
the tenants adopted the Plan of Campaign?” 
“No, sir.” 

* Did you take any steps to inform yourself as 
to the rents?” “TI did not, sir.” 

And yet it was under the guidance and 
leadership such as this that these unfor- 
tunate men entered into a foolish and 
unequal contest, IL confess I should 
have been very glad if it had been 
possible to open a door through which 
they wight find relief ; and in order to 
show that this is not an idle profession 
on my part, I might mention that 
in 1891 nine of these tenants were actually 
reinstated on payment of two years’ rent, 
which is somewhere about the amount 
required in the Bill before you. But it is 
now too late for the rest to expect 
reinstatement, and in their cases, at 
all events, the Bill will not afford 
the relief which is expected from it. 
Now, we have been warned that the failure 
of the Bill in this respect will prevent its 
being accepted by the tenants of Ireland. 
I do not know whether your attention 
has been directed to a statement made 
recently in the other House by Mr. J. 
Redmond, in which he said that if the Bill 
applied to all classes of tenants, that 
fact would go a long way to assist the 
Chief Secretary in preserving peace in 
Ireland ; but that if the Bill passed in a 
defective condition as to exclude the cases 
in which the former tenants had been 
replaced by planters, which cases, he 
said, “lay at the very centre of the 
trouble,” then he thought the prospects 
of preserving peace would be much more 
grave than they would have been even 
if we were to go the length of evicting the 
new tenants. I believe that, if in your 
Lordships’ opinion anything like a 
general reinstatement of the evicted 
tenants is a condition precedent to the 
restoration of peace, it would be better 
to have a wholesale and indiscriminate 
reinstatement upon liberal terms of com- 
pensation than the futile, unnecessary, 
and abortive attempt at discrimination 
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coutained)in the Bill as it now stands. 
But, my Lords, the anomalies and the in- 
justice which will be done to individuals 
are nothing compared to the disastrous 
effects which this Bill will uce on 
Irish society generally. It will produce a 
shock to public confidence in the autho- 
rity of law such as has never been 
paralleled. Who in Ireland will ever trust 
our word again if we do this thing? 
The landlords have seen one inroad after 
another made on their property. They 
have seen the confiscation of rights which 
the law had recognised—contracts broken, 
and judicial rents which they had believed 
to be sacred modified at the first provoca- 
tion ; and now in this case, after they have 
been driven by a conspiracy of the most 
dangerous kind into vast expense, after 
they have been harassed by prolonged 
litigation, after they have been subject to 
abuse and obloquy of every kind, when at 
last they have reconquered their own and 
asserted the rights which the law still left 
to them, they find themselves liable to 
be ousted at the bidding of the Irish 
allies of Her Majesty’s Government. 
How often during the Debates on the 
Land Bill of 1881 were we told that, if 
our rights were curtailed, we should at 


least be left secure in the enjoyment of 


those which the law still left us? Are 
we not excusable if we ask whether there 
is, in the opinion of the Government, any 
point at which Irish landlords may, with 
a clear conscience, and with the certainty 
that they will not be thrown over, enforce 
the rights which the law of their country 
confers upon them? Then consider the 
effect of this legislation upon the honest 
tenants who have punctually met their 
obligations. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty knows Ireland well enough to be 
aware at what risk these people isolated 
themselves from their neighbours and 
met their obligations when they were 
ordered not to do so. He knows the 
risk they ran to their own lives and 
to the safety of their families. What 
will be the feeling of these men when, 
after having had the courage of their 
opinions, they see their less honest neigh. 
bours reinstated—restored in triumph to 
their holdings, with flags flying and drums 
beating; and a grant from, the Irish 
Chureb surplus to enable them to rebuild 
their homes? Will not they ask them- 
selves, “If ever the hour of. trial comes 
again, willit, be worth while tostand aside; 
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will it not be better for us to throw in 
our lot with the rest? Another result 
will follow. If this Bill passes, who 
will ever in Ireland dare to take an 
acre of evicted land again? This is 
a very important matter, because, as 
has been said here and elsewhere, eviction 
is, after all, in Ireland and elsewhere, the 
ultima ratio. I find that the other day the 
Leader of this House indulged in a little 
eviction of his own, and I have no doubt 
he was perfectly justified in his action. 
Evictions must take place, if the pay- 
ment of rent is not to become optional on 
the tenant’s part. But what this legis- 
lation means is that in future if a land- 
lord gets rid of his tenant he will have 
to hold the land himself, and that 
nobody else will be so foolish as to rent 
it. Consider, again, what the effect of 
such legislation will be on the dis- 
honest section of the community: will 
they not understand that no conspiracy 
is so dark that it may not be taken part 
in with impunity? Will they not 
realise that no conduct is so extravagant 
but that Parliament will step in and con- 
done it ; that no game is so dangerous that 
you cannot play it with safety if you 
only play it long enough ? These people 
will be taught that it is safe for them to 
plunge deeper and deeper into the morass 
of agitation, because in the end they may 
be sure that Parliament will come to 
the rescue and extricate them? The 
proverb used to run that if you 
make your bed you must lie on it, 
These people will be taught that, 
however they may make their beds, 
somebody else will have to lie on it—the 
landlord, or their neighbours, or the tax- 
payers of this country. There is another 
incidental result of the Bill of which I 
would like to say a word. What will be 
the effect of it on the prospect of land pur- 
chase in Ireland? I have always been 
a firm believer in purchase as the solu- 
tion of the Irish land difficulty. I re- 
member that, immediately on the Report 
of the Bessborough Tommie I 
expressed publicly my _ belief that 
if dual ownership of the kind suggested 
were to be adopted only one solution was 
possible—namely, by means of purchase, 
which would, in effect, place the tenant 
in, the position of being sole owner of the 
land. . I think we ought to watch the 
question of purchase carefully, because, 
after all, it is the one solitary, success 
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which we have achieved amidst a whole 
wilderness of failures. Upon the millions 
advanced to the tenants there is hardly a 
shilling of bad debt. That is because 
the purchasers have been selected in the 
most careful manner; there has, in the 
first place, been a process of natural selec- 
tion, because the operation has been con- 
fined to those who have been thrifty and 
self-reliant, and who were not afraid to 
place themselves in the position of 
tenants to the State, instead of to private 
individuals. A further process of selec- 
tion has taken place through the agency 
of the Land Commissioners, who have 
rejected all but those who were thoroughly 
fitted to own their farms. You have there- 
fore among these tenants got a sort of 
corps d’élite of the tenautry of Ireland. 
But under this Bill youare going toassista 
body of men which will probably contain 
an exceptionally large number of the most 
thriftless, turbulent, and unimproving 
class. I cannot conceive any action more 


likely to discredit the prospects of land 
purchase in Ireland than the passage of 
such a Bill as that upon the Table. I 
will summarise in half-a-dozen words thy 
objections to the measure. 


I believe 
that the Government ‘has from the first 
greatly over-estimated the extent of 
the administrative difficulty with which 
they have to deal. I believe no Bill, whe- 
ther voluntary or compulsory, will remove 
that administrative difficulty entirely. 
There must be in either case a certain resi- 
duum of tenants to whom it will not afford 
relief, and I very much suspect that that 
residuum would not be any larger in the 
case of a voluntary measure than it would 
be in the case of a compulsory measure, 
because, while a compulsory measure 
would be carried out reluctantly, a volun- 
tary measure would receive every facility 
from *the landlords. I believe, further, 
that if the measure were perfect and the 
tribunal which was to carry it out was 
the incarnation of prudence, such in- 
terference would be full of danger ; but 
to give the powers contained in the Bill 
to such a tribunal as that constituted 
under it seems to me a disastrous abroga- 
tion of the proper functions of Parlia- 
ment. If, however, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, who are responsible, are 
so cowed and dismayed by the ad- 
ministrative difficulty that they feel 
themselves unequal to carrying on 
the government of the country without 
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some settlement of it, then I say we 
would gladly have accepted a voluntary 
Bill, and should have done our best to 
make it a success. It has been said 
that a single perverse landlord could 
make a voluntary Bill a failure, but I 
have shown that under the Bill as it 
stands a single obstinate pene tenant 
can make it a failure? We have been 


‘threatened with the consequences that 


will arise if the Bill is rejected. There 
is a point at which these predictions 
approach perilously near to suggestion, 
and I trust that that consideration will 
not be lost sight of. But if the rejection 
of the Bill should have the effect of 
leading to some recrudescence of the 
wickedness and folly of the last few 
years, I’ believe that the result will be 
less disastrous in the end than the con- 
sequences of such a surrender to the 
forces of disorder as that which is 
advocated in this Bill. Be this as it 
may, if trouble arises the blame will lie 
not with us who have disappointed these 
expectations, but with you who have 
raised them. Your Lordships’ action 
will no doubt be misrepresented, as it 
has been on former occasions, but we may 
find some consolation in the reflection 
that the people of this country were 
beginning to understand the Irish land 
question better than they did. They are 
beginning to realise, amongst other things, 
that the Irish tenant farmer, instead of 
being the most oppressed and down- 
trodden of the cultivators of the soil, 
enjoys privileges and advantages which 
are not shared by any occupant of land 
in any part of the globe. If he neglects 
his opportunities and declines to avail 
himself of these privileges and advan- 
tages, either from weakness or contu- 
macy, or from the guidance of bad and 
disloyal advisers, then to say that 
we ought to apply legislative com- 
pulsion for the purpose of extricating 
him, either ‘at the cost of the creditor 
whom he has defrauded or the neighbours 
whom he has endeavoured to lead astray, or 
the taxpayers of this country, whom he has’ 
already involved in great trouble and ex~ 
pense, is an outrage upon common sense 
and a fraud upon the whole community. 
®THe Margurss or LONDON- 
DERRY said, that like no doubt a large 
number of the noble Members of that 
House, he'had been a strong believer in 
the old adage that there was nothing 
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new under the sun;- but for the last few 
hours he had been speculating whether 
there had ever been such a complete 
instance of absoliite inconsistency in any 
former probable proposition as was in- 
stanced by the noble Earl who introdtced 
this measure. In September last he 
introduced a measure which had for 
its object the separation of Ireland from 
England—he who had before been the 
strongest and staunchest of : Unionists. 
Now they saw the noble Ear! introdacing 
a measure for no other object than to 
benefit a body of political agitators, some 
of whom he had -imprisoned without 
trial. The noble Earl had not formulated 
a single valid argument in favour of the 
measure before them ; he supposed because 
none was possible. He could show, per- 
haps, on what lines the argument would 
be based that they sympathised a good 
deal with the evicted tenants, and they had 
to maintain themselves in office. They 
must conciliate the leaders of the agita- 
tion, and to do that they must reinstate 
them in the minds of their unfortu- 
nate dupes. It was nothing more nor 


less than that. He thought if that argu- 
ment had been put forward it might 
have prevailed somewhat, but the argu- 


ment which was put forward could not 
prevail at all. He could not but think 
that in introdueing the Bill the noble 
Earl had not realised the magnitude of 
the measure he was submitting to them. 
In the first place, it was proposed to take 
£250,000 of State money, to which an 
Irish fund was to be added: known by the 
name of the Paris Fund, to found what 
was neither more or less than a Political 
Fund to benefit those who were called 
the wounded soldiers of the Plan of 
Campaign, which was nothing more than 
one of the methods of agrarian outrage. 
What the noble Earl really proposed to do 
was to take State money for the purpose 
of separating England and Ireland. He 
maintained, on these grounds alone, that 
their Lordships would be absolutely incon- 
sistent, and would falsify their action in 
September last inrejecting the Home Rule 
Bill if they did not reject this measure. 
The noble Lords opposite knew full well 
that they could not challenge the re- 
jection in September last; and if they 
went to the country they would not dare 
to challenge them on this meusure. For 
his own part, he objeeted to the Bill for 
many reasons. In the: first’ place, he 
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objected, to the main principle which 
advocated a repudiation of debt and of 
legal contract. It might be said that 
this measure only applied to Ireland, 
bat he did not think for a moment 
that its influence would be restricted 
to Ireland; and if they passed a measure 
repudiating debt iu Ireland, he believed | 
that at no distant period an attempt would 
be made to apply a similar principle to 
England, and what would result ?—the 
whole of the great trade interest of this 
country would be affected. They knew 
their great commercial interest was based 
upon the fact that contract was acknow- 
ledged, and they di¢ not repudiate their 
debts ;/ but the Government were now in- 
augurating a measure which had for its 
purpose not only the repudiation of debt, 
but the legalisation of the repudiation of 
debt, and the reward of persons who 
repudiated their debts and broke their 
contracts. More than that, he maintained 
that the measure proposed by the noble 
Earl was a direct attack on the founda- 
tions of social. order. The law was 
always allowed to be among all classes 
stronger than any individual or body 
of individuals; it was recognised as 
having been made for the whole com- 
munity, and that it was no less the 
interest than the duty of the community 
to obey the law as against individuals. 
That was always allowed until it 
broke down. This was a measure that 
proved that a small body of men could 
break the law with impunity, and it also 
proved that not only might law-breakers 
be rewarded, but that those who had 
obeyed the law would suffer. He did 
not think it would be denied that this 
measure was introduced to benefit the 
vietims of the Plan of Campaign. Of 
that there could be no doubt whatever, 
because when the present Government 
were in power from 1880 to 1886 they 
proposed no such Bill for the reinstate- 
ment of evicted tenants. He would ask 
them why they did not bring in a measure 
then? Why? Because they did not 
see the necessity for it; bnt now that 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
them ‘they brought in this measure. 
The tenantry on the estates on which the 
Plan». of Campaign fastened were not 
ill-used, or rack-rented, or over-rented at 
all. Lord Clanricarde had often been 
denounced as a harsh landlord ; but his 
estate was really very low-rented, as was 
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proved by the fact that very few tenants 
took advantage of the fair-rent clauses 
of the Land Act. The Luggacurren 
estate was another property that was 
certainly not over-rented, and one of the 
evicted tenants there admitted he could 
pay his rent. It was a fight of intelligence 
, against intelligence he said, and the same 
Statement applied with equal truth to the 
Smith-Barry, the Massereene, and the 
Ponsonby estates. The Plan of Cam- 
paign was, in fact, established on these 
— not because the tenants were 
ly used, but as “a political engine,” 

to quote the words of a Nationalist Mem- 
ber. Having failed to benefit the un- 
fortunate dupes who embraced the Plan 
of Campaign, the leaders of the Nation- 
alist Party now sought to reinstate them, 
with the help of the Government, in 
order that they might not be discouraged 
from taking part in future land agitations. 
The money collected under the Plan of 
Campaign was banked in the name of the 
leaders of the agitation, who had no right 
whatever toit. The miscellaneous ex pendi- 
ture incurred, including travelling ex- 
penses, amounted, according to Mr. Dillon, 
to £17,035, and this sum had never been 
properly accounted for. He should be 
the last to make a charge against any 
man ; but he maintained that if any public 
business man was asked whether £17,000 
was not a large sum to be accounted for, 
he would say it was. Unless Mr. Dillon 
and the trustees of the Plan of Campaign 
could say how it bad been spent, he 
maintained that the tenants who were 
the dupes of these men had a perfect 
right to put any construction they chose 
on the manner in which that money had 
been expended. Though the enforcement 
of the Plan of Campaign had been most 
vigorously and steadily carried out by Mr. 
Dillon and the rest of the Nationalist 
Party, he was glad to think that a great 
number of honest tenants on the Plan of 
Campaign estates had insisted on paying 
their just debts and paying what was due 
to their landlords under great and serious 
difficulties. He found, on turning to the 
Parnell Commission, a statement to show 
that. He confessed that he heard with 
sorrow the noble Earl (Spencer) sneer 
at the Irish landlords. The noble Earl 
should have remembered that the Irish 
landlords were his truest friends at a time 
when he was discharging arduous duties 
in Ireland. When he heard the noble 
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Earl sneering at Irish landlords because 
of the absolute necessity they had been 
under to evict, he could not refrain from 
ealling the noble Earl’s attention to a 
newspaper extract which stated that the 
noble Earl had . evicted tenants at 
Wimbledon. 

Eart SPENCER: The noble Mar- 
quess is giving me some news I am not 
aware of. 

THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY: Will the noble Earl contradict 
the remark ? 

*Eart SPENCER: I never heard of 
any eviction there; I have hardly any 
tenants at all at Wimbledon. 

*THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY said, he would not then refer 
to the paper. He was aware that no better 
landlord than the noble Earl existed in 
England, but he asked that the noble 
Ear! and his colleagues sbould give the 
same credit to Irish landlords as they did 
to the Prime Minister. The noble Earl 
stated that he disapproved the Plan of 
Campaign, which had been forced on the 
unfortunate tenants by terrorism. But 
the noble Earl did not denounce that 
organisation, though he must have been 
aware of the harm it caused ; and other 
members of his Party had gone so far as 
to put forward extenuating circumstances 
in its favour. Mr. Parnell’s Bill would 
have embraced only a tithe of the 
tenants who were forced into the 
embrace of the Plan of Campaign. 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill dealt only with lease- 
holders and judicial tenants whose rents 
had been fixed before September, 1884. 
A few statistics would show the small 
extent to which that Bill, if carried, 
would have affected the Plan of Cam- 
paign estates. On those estates there 
were 1,800 tenants, of whom 150 were 
judicial and 150 leaseholders. There- 
fore, Mr. Parnell’s Bill did not apply to 
1,500 out of the 1,800 tenants on the 
Plan of Campaign estates. On the 
Luggacurren estate there were 31 tenants 
evicted, of whom hardly one was a 
judicial tenant or a leaseholder. On the 
Coolgreany estate there were 114 tenants 
—15 judicial tenants and 22 leaseholders ; 
and therefore there were 77 tenants who 


were unaffected by Mr. Parnell’s Bill. On 
the Massereene estate there were 327 
tenants—90 judicial and 20 leaseholders, 
leaving 217 tenants who were unaffected 
by Mr. Parnell’s Bill. On the Vande- 
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leur estate there were 24 tenants 
evicted, 12 of whom were non-judicial, 
and therefore 12 were unaffected by Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill. He could quote many 
other instances to show that Mr. Par- 
nell’s Bill would have embraced only a 
tithe of the tenants who were forced 
into the Plan of Campaign. But that 
was not all. The landlords had offered 
better terms to the Plan of Campaign 
tenants than they would have got under 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill. Under that Bill the 
tenants were to pay 50 per cent. of the 
arrears, and reserve the remainder until 
the rents fixed between 1881 and the 
31st December, 1884, had been revised. 
But numbers of landlords of Plan of Cam- 
paign estates had offered to take half a 
year’s rent in settlement of all arrears. 
Why had not those terms been accepted ? 
Why was not Clause 13 of the Act of 
1891 taken advantage of? Simply 
because the promoters of the Plan of 
Campaign were determined that there 
should be no settlement between land- 
lord and tenant, and it was their main 
object to keep the evicted farms dere- 
lict, if possible. Mr. Dillon, speaking in 
Galway, said— 

“ We organised a system of keeping evicted 
farms unoccupied, and it was the greatest 
weapon ever placed in the hands of the Irish 

ple. Long may it be before the Irish people 
orget that lesson !” 
Could their Lordships wonder now why 
Section 13 of the Act of 1891 had not 
been tuken advantage of, and why all 
the efforts of the landlords who had done 
everything in their power to effect settle- 
ments had come to nothing ? The reason 
was that the men who had declared that 
they held the present Government in the 
hollow of their hand were determined 
that no settlement should be arrived at; 
and now that the evicted tenants saw 
their folly, this measure was brought 
forward simply because the political 
agitators wished to reinstate themselves 
in the minds of their unfortunate dupes. 
The most important part of the measure 
was that referring to the new tenants. 
The English people would never allow 
the men who had exercised their abso- 
lute right to occupy vacant farms, and 
who had sunk in those farms their 
capital and industry, to be evicted. It 
was the fashion to speak of these tenants 
as bogus tenants. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
had so referred to them during a tour he 
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made in Ireland in aid of the abettors of 
the Plan of Campaign. It would have 
been better if the right hon. Gentleman 
had had the courage to repeat that state- 
ment in the House of Commons, where 
he could be answered. But evidently 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was one of those 
gentlemen who thought discretion to be 
the better part of valour, for the Bill went 
through the House of Commons without 
a word from him, except in the form ofa 
correction to another speaker, as to whe- 
ther or not he had been under police 
protection whilein Ireland. He himself 
had taken considerable trouble to find 
out the position of the new tenants. He 
had learned from Mr. Lloyd, the agent 
of the Massereene estate, that the capital 
necessary to work the holdings of 29 new 
tenants on that estate was no less than 
£12,200; while the probable amount 
that the tenants would require as 
compensation for disturbance would 
be £23,300. Therefore, on the Masse- 
reene estate alone £35,000 out of the sum 
allotted in the Bill would be required 
—that was out of the £250,000 which 
the noble Earl in introducing the Bill 
said would be amply sufficient for all the 
requirements. Mr. Dillon had referred 
to the new tenants as humbugs and im- 
postors, and declared that £200 or £300 
well spent would get rid of the whole 
crew. Heasked the noble Earl opposite 
if he endorsed that statement? If he 
did, then he should give it the flattest 
contradiction in his power. He had had 
letters from a number of new tenants on 
the Massereene estate, on which alone 
the value of the new tenant properties 
was £35,000. Andrew Wilson, a large 
tenant, wrote that his rent was £90 a 
year, and that he was £50 better off than 
12 months ago, notwithstanding boy- 
cotting. Andrew Hodge, a small tenant, 
who took » farm that was in a very 
neglected state, consisting of 38 acres, at 
a rent of £30, cleared £60 last year, 
notwithstanding boycotting, and was 
spending £10 a year on permanent im- 
provements. He was aware of another 
case where the new tenant would not 
take less than £1,000 for the goodwill. 
These tenants appealed to their Lord- 
ships to reject this Bill, which would 
cause them great disappointment and loss 
of property. They were not bogus 
tenants; they were bond fide tenants, 
who had worked their farms, and who 
. ryiolf 
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had as much right to them as he had to 
the coat on his back. If the Bill passed, 
what would be the future position of 
these men? It was said that the 
Bill brought no compulsion to bear 
upon them, and that they could not 
be turned out of their holdings. 
There was talk of moral compulsion, but 
their Lordships knew what moral com- 
pulsion was in Ireland, and when there 
was a bribe held out in the shape of 
money to the evicted tenants, that would 
not make the lives of the new tenants— 
men who were in the possession of pro- 
perty they had every right to enjoy— 
very comfortable in that, possession. 
There was, he thought, no doubt what 
the future of these men would be: They 
had been told by Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Dillon, and Mr, O’Brien, in the House 
of Commons, that the land-grabber’s life 
should not be a happy one, and if further 
proof were wanted it was supplied 
by Father Humphreys of Tipperary, who 
had said that if the evicted farms were 
not given up there would be bloodshed. 
It might be asked why he took so much 
interest in the future of these tenants ? It 
was becanse in the autumn of 1888, when 
he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
made a speech at Belfast which he might 
say, without presumption, was of an 
important character, inasmuch as almost 
every organ of the Press in the United 
Kingdom took notice of it. In that 
speech he said that they were grappling 
with the Plan of Campaign, and that 
they were grappling with it successfully, 
because the evicted farms were being 
taken in large numbers. He said that 
the proof that the Plan of Campaign had 
been defeated was that these evicted 
farms were being so taken, and he as- 
sured the tenants who had. taken evicted 
farms that they should receive the pro- 
tection of the Government. He had 
made that statement deliberately, with 
the sanction and approval of his right 
hon. Friend, Mr. Balfour, who was then 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land; and having in that way pledged 
himself to these men that they should 
receive the. protection of the Government, 
if he failed to stand by them in their 
hour of trouble—if he allowed a measure 
such as this to pass the House without 
objecting by vote and voice, he would 
be very justly denounced by these men 
iv, the same manner as the evicted tenants 
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were denouncing. Mr. ,Dillon and Mr, 
O’Brien as the greatest traitors that ever 
cursed the Irish soil, for leading them into 
danger and then deserting them. It was 
because of these denunciations that Mr. 
Dillon and Mr, O’Brien had forced the 
Government to press. forward this Bill, 
He was thankful to think, though he was 
an bumble Member of the late Conserva- 
tive Government, that that Government 
never repudiated those pledges; and so 
long as he had a voice and vote he would 
use them in defence of these unfortunate 
men, and to prevent them being offered 
up as sacrifices to the promoters of the 
late agitation in Ireland. He could pro- 
mise that \the Unionist Government 
would never desert these men. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would now 
resume his seat, in the conviction that 
their Lordships would reject this Bill by 
a large majority ; but he desired to deal 
with a question that was not altogether 
relevant to the subject before the House, 
He did it for the reason that Irish 
Debates were of so rare an occurrence in 
the House that matters with regard to 
Ireland were difficult to be discussed. 
They might remember that some months 
ago he raised an Irish Debate in the 
House in connection with the murder of 
the unfortunate caretaker, Donovan. He 
entered at considerable length into details 
of that murder; he asked the Govern- 
ment whether they were going to take 
notice of the speeches to which he 
attributed the crime, and whether they 
were going to repeal the Crimes Act, 
which was the only Act that could deal 
with crimes of that description. So long 
as he had dealt with the details of the 
murder, the Prime Minister retained his 
seat in the House, but when he left these 
details and proceeded to question the 
policy of the Government the noble Earl 
rose from his seat and executed a 
strategical retreat ,by going below the 
Bar with a speed which could only be 
equalled by his own equine representative 
on Epsom Downs.. He caught sight of 
the noble Earl just as he was leaving, 
and he asked him to come back, which 
the noble Earl did. He asked the ques- 
tion as to what the Government intended 
to do in the case'of this murder. No 
answer was then given by the noble Earl, 
but after the lapse of five days the noble 
Earl proceeded to Manchester and there 


delivered. speech, a portion of which he 
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did him the honour to devote to him 
(Lord Londonderry) on the particular 
subject he had raised in the House. 
What the noble Earl stated in Man- 
chester was one of the most unfair and 
one of the most unworthy statements 
ever made by a Minister of the Crown. 
He directly stated that the Unionist Go- 
vernment gloated over the murder of the 
unfortunate man Donovan, and that it 
came down as rain on parched ground, 
and was a subject of a luscious and fruit- 
ful character to them 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I do 
not think those were the words. I think 
I was alluding to the noble Lord’s 
eloquence in those terms. 

*THEe Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
was extremely flattered by the remark of 
the noble Earl, but he thought he was 
correct in saying that the spirit of the 
speech of the noble Earl at Manchester 
was that the Unionist Party rejoiced at 
the opportunity of bringing home to the 
Government ‘an outrage in Ireland. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I will 
not now retire! below the Bar, as it seems 
to annoy the noble Lord, and perhaps I 
shall eut. short a digression which is 
against all the Rules of Order of this 
House, if I at once say that what I said 
was that the noble Marquess seized with 
alacrity the opportunity of discussing the 
murder before even an inquiry had been 
held into its origin. 

*Tue Marquess oF LONDONDERRY 
said, that all he would say was that, as 
an humble Member of the Unionist Party, 
he repudiated that statement. The 
reason he brought the matter forward 
was because, having had official experi- 
ence of Ireland at a time when crime and 
outrage were rife, he knew that speeches 
such as he referred to were the cause of 
such murders, and therefore he ithought } 
he would lose no time in pressing upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the necessity 
of preventing those: speeches. He ven- 
tured to say that when Parties changed 
positions in the House and when questions 
about Ireland were put to the Marquess 
of Salisbury by the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the action of the noble 
Marquess would be different from the 
action of the noble Earl. The noble 
Marquess would not retire to the Bar of 
the House; he would not lose one 
moment in repelling the attack. But 
then: the noble Marquess had-: uni 
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advantages .over the noble 
Lord Salisbury was a master 
of debate, unrivalled, in his humble 
opinion, by any other Member of 
either House of Parliament, and he pos- 
sessed great courage. In conclusion, he 
would only say, from his.own experience, 
that if their Lordships :rejected this Bill, 
as he knew they would by an over- 
whelming majority, their action would 
be endorsed by the-vast majority of the 
electors of this country whenever Her 
Majesty’s Government had the courage 
to give them the opportunity of recording 
their opinion. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH) said, he ventured to ask 
their Lordships’ indulgence because, in 
the first place, he was but a recent Mem- 
ber of the House, and, secondly, because 
he stood to-night as the spokesman for a 
small minority of their Lordships. Some 
of his friends outside the House had 
often said to him that it must be a plea- 
sant and enviable thing to represent in 
the House, and give utterance to in the 
House, opinions that were held by per- 
haps one in every 20 of their Lordships. 
But he could not feel any pleasure of 
that kind. He was bound to confess 
that the genus loci oppressed him ; that 
he felt it hard to kick against the pricks ; 
but however irksome it might be to do 
so, he was determined to tell their Lord- 
ships that, in his opinion, if they rejected 
this Bill they would be doing an act of 
detriment and danger to the State; that 
they would once more be refusing to take 
advantage of one of those opportunities 
which again and again had been pre- 
sented to this House in regard to Ireland, 
and that the time would come when their 
Lordships might regret having let this 
opportunity pass, as they had done in 
other instances in ‘the past. He had 
listened with regret to the speeches 
which had been delivered. He had 
theught this was a question like some 
which had come before them of recent 
years, on the principle of which they 
were agreed, and that the question was 
only as to the methods for carrying out 
that’ principle. But every speech de- 
livered against the Bill had breathed 
hostility against it—root, branch, and 
detail. It was futile to say that the Go- 
vernment had shown themselves slow to 
offer compromise. How was compromise 
possible in the face of speeches such as 
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had been delivered to-night? If com- 
promise was to come about over this 
measure, the compromise must come 
from the Opposition or the Liberal 
Unionist Bench; it was impossible, 
after the denunciations of this Bill, that 
from the Government Benches an 
offer of compromise could be expected. 
The noble Marquess who had just sat 
down founded his speech on assertions 
rather than on arguments. He had made 
several assertions about Lord Spencer. 
He had said that the noble Earl had in- 
troduced the Home Rule Bill as a 
measure of separation between England 
and Ireland; and that the present Bill 
was a further measure of separation. 
That might be the opinion of the noble 
Marquess, but it was not the opinion of 
the Government. They on the Minis- 
terial side believed that both the Home 
Rule Bill and this Bill, so far from 
leading to separation, would conduce to 
the union of the two countries. The 
noble Marquess said the Government 
dared not challenge the opinion of the 
country either on the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill or the coming rejection 
of this Bill. But they did dare to chal- 
lenge the opinion of the country. The 
English people had learned what was the 
position of things—they had been edu- 
cated on the Irish Question during the 
last six years, and he ventured to tell 
their Lordships that when the Govern- 
ment came to refer their Irish policy to 
the decision of the electors of the coun- 
try that the verdict of those electors 
would be in favour of their policy and 
against the policy advocated by the noble 
Marquess opposite. The quotations of 
the noble Marquess with regard to the 
Plan of Campaign, and other incidents in 
Ireland during the last few years, proved 
what no one denied, that a great agita- 
tion had taken place in that country. 
But the agitation had to a great extent 
closed. He believed that even the noble 
Marquess would admit that ; and the Go- 
vernment had confidence that the pro- 
posals they now submitted would do much 
to close that agitation for ever. The 
noble Marquess said that the result of the 
Bill would be to drive the new tenants 
from their farms. He found no such pro- 
posal in the Bill. On the contrary, the 
question whether the new tenant was to 
go and make room for the evicted tenant 
was left entirely to the new tenant to de- 
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cide; if the new tenant decided to re- 
main, remain he would, for the Bill conld 
not make him go; but if he decided 
to go, it awarded him compensation. 
Reference had been made by the noble 
Marquess to the new tenants on the 
Massereene and Luggacurren . estates. 
The noble Marquess had quoted two 
estates which were favourable to his 
argument ; but he would ask how many 
bond fide new tenants there were in 
Ireland outside these estates ? The argu- 
ment with regard to the number of 
tenants that would be dealt with under 
the Bill had, it appeared to him, gone on 
a vicious circle. On the one hand it was 
said the number was so large that it 
would be impossible to find money to 
satisfy their claims, while on the other 
hand it was said the number was so small 
that it was not worth while considering 
them, and that therefore the Bill was 
objectless. In dealing with an argument 
of that sort they had got to cut the 
vicious circle, and he ventured to say 
that while it was true that the Bill 
applied to all tenants in Ireland whose 
tenancies had been determined for any 
reason whatever between 1877 and 1894, 
yet the number of tenants who would come 
under the provisions of the Bill was not 
a very extensive number. He believed 
that the calculation of the Irish Office 
would probably be found to be correct, 
and that the number would be between 
4,000 and 5,000. An immense number 
of the evicted tenants had been reinstated 
either as tenants or caretakers; and as 
the population of Ireland had decreased 
by 500,000 between 1881 and 1891, in a 
large number of the worse cases the men 
had left the country and would not come 
under the operation of the Bill. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 


“Why not? 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : Because 
they will not put in any claim. 

Lorp BALFOUR: Howdo youknow? 

THe Maregvess or SALISBURY: 
They may come back. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
a certain number might come back ; 
bat, after all, if 500,0U0 people left Ire- 
land between 1881 and 1891, and a large 
number of them were evicted tenants, 
the proportion of these tenants who 
would return from their ition in the 
colonies or in America d not be great. 
It was the fact that the number of evicted 
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tenants who would come under the Bill 
would be small, but they would be the 
worst cases of all, for they would be the 
eases from those estates— he believed 
they were few in number—the landlords 
of which had refused settlements. He 
did ‘not desire to bring any charges 
against the Irish landlords. All he would 
say was that bad men would be found in 
every class, and it was with the cases of 
that fraction of Irish landlords who were 
irreconcilable that the Bill was intended to 
deal. The allegation that a large portion 
of these men were insolvent would not 
apply to the Plan of Campaign tenants, 
because the first condition of getting the 
benefit of the Plan of Campaign was the 
payment of the former rent, less the 
claimed reduction, into the bank. There- 
fore, those tenants, at least, could not be 
insolvent. It was said the Government 
were forced to bring in this Bill, because 
of the exigencies of the Lobby im. the 
House of Commons. He met that 


eharge with the most absolute negative. 
All classes seemed agreed that it was 
necessary to deal with the question of 
agrarian tenants. Men varying so much 
as Mr. Carson, Mr. T. W. Russell, and 
Mr. Courtney had agreed that the posi- 


tion of these tenants was one of danger, 
and ought to be dealt with. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I do not think Mr. Carson said anything 
like that. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that so 
much did Mr. Carson say so that his 
letter to The Times on the subject drew 
a protest from Earl Grey, who wrote— 


* The object of Mr. Carson's letter is to deny 
that there is any ground for the idea that the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons have 
adopted a non possu mus attitude on the question 
of the evicted tenants in Ireland and their re- 
instatement, and have refused all compromise 
even on the basis of a purely voluntary Act. 
Those words clearly imply that the Party for 
which Mr. Carson speaks would have approved 
of a purely voluntary Act for the reinstate- 
ment of those tenants; and if I am not mis- 
taken it is to be inferred that their approval 
would not have been withheld if the ‘ aataen 
Act” proposed had included the provisions con- 
tained in the t Bill for granting public 
money in aid of the desired reinstatement.” 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The noble Lord said Mr. Carson admitted 
that it was necessary to deal with those 
evicted tenants. My memory inclines 
me to doubt very much whether Mr. 
Carson said that. 
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Lorv TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
what Mr. Carson wrote to The Times 
was as follows :— 

“T find that notwithstanding Mr. Balfour's 
very specific statement to the contrary an idea 

revails in many quarters that the Unionist 
ty in the House of Commons have adopted 
anon sumus attitude on the question of 
evicted tenants in Ireland and their reinstate- 
ment; and have refused all compromise even 
on the basis of a purely voluntary Act. An 
such idea is absolutely without foundation, a 
has only gained currency from Mr. Courtney’s 


speech,” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
That is not the same thing ; it is not the 
point, 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH (resuming) 
said, that a good deal of criticism had 
been directed to the position of the 
Arbitrators under the Bill. He always 
understood that one of the first necessary 
conditions of arbitration was that the 
Arbitrators should have a perfectly free 
hand—that they should be entirely un- 
fettered. Now, he contended that if the 
action of the Arbitrators under this Bill 
was to be fettered by strict Rales' an 
arbitration would thereby be instituted 
which, in its very essence, would ‘be 
likely to fail. He should like to know 
whether the Prime Minister could have 
brought about a settlement between 
masters and men in the case of the coal 
strike; or the Home Secretary in the 
case of the coal strike if he had been 
fettered by conditions ? 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: The noble 
Lord spoke about bringing the parties 
together. It is not suggested from the 
beginning to the end of the Bill. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
procedure under the Bill was this: the 
tenant in the first place stated his case ; 
the Arbitrators had then to decide whe- 
ther the tenant had made out a bond fide 
case; if they thought so the landlord 
was asked whether or not he objected 
to the reinstatement, and if he objected 
to show cause. The whole question was 
then gone into; and the Arbitrators were 
left unfetterred in their action. He 
believed that if they laid down Rules for 
the Arbitrators the Bill would be a failure, 
The noble Duke who spoke early in the 
Debate—the Duke of Argyll—had asked 
why the Government had chosen the 
limit of the year 1879 in the Bill. They 
had done so for exactly the same reason 
that the Conservative Government chose 
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1879 in relation to Clause 13 of the Bill 
of 1891, because that year was an excep- 
tionally bad one in Ireland, when evictions 
were unusually numerous. He would not 
go into the long disquisition of the noble 
Duke on the Land Act of 1881—a dis- 
quisition which was introduced in order 
to give the noble Duke the opportunity 
of talking about himself, and not on 
account of any particular relation it bore 
to the Bill before the House. But the 
noble Duke said the effect of the Act of 
1881 had been to stop any expenditure of 
rental ou the improvement of land. There 
might be exceptions; but the noble 
Duke must know that the custom in 
Ireland was that the whole of the im- 
provements should be carried out by the 
tenant, and that the landlord should 
spend no money on them at all. 
Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
entirely denied the statement of the noble 
Lord that the landlords never spend 
money on their estates. They had spent 
large sums, and he would not listen to 
such accusations against Irish landlords. 
Lorpy TWEEDMOUTH replied that 
he stated that there were exceptions, but 
the general rule with Irish landlords was 


that they did not spend money on im- 
provements. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT: It is 
not. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, that if 
the noble Lord said that it was the 


general rule for Irish landlords to 
spend money ov the improvement of 
their land he propounded an altogether 
new doctrine, and one which would not 
find acceptance either in that House or 
with the public outside. The Duke of 
Argyll also stated that this Bill super- 
seded and did away with the Act of 1881 
without putting anything in its place. 
But the Bill did not touch the Act of 
188] at all; it ran on totally different 
lines ; it dealt with special cases which 
had arisen since the Act of 1881, and 
that Act was in no way superseded by 
the Bill. The two main arguments 
adduced in support of the demand that 
their Lordships should reject this Bill 
was, in the first place, that the House 
of Commons had not discussed the 
measure and had been forcibly prevented 
from discussing it; in the second place, 
the Bill was a compulsory one. The 
first argument, he thought, was neither 
serious nor sincere, for the whole time 
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devoted to the consideration of the Bill 
in the House of Commons amounted to 
59 hours and 50 minutes, or nine Par- 
liamentary days, a considerably longer 
period than their Lordships were wont 
to devote to any Bill, however important, 
But they might have discussed it at much 

ter length in the House of Commons, 
For what happened? No proposal to 
closure the Bill was brought forward till 
two days had been spent in Committee on 
the first two lines of the first clause. It 
was the Opposition which made it per- 
fectly clear that it would be impossible 
to get the Bill through the other House 
at all without some such measures as were 
adopted, and he thought these measures, 
so far from being on the side of severity, 
were on the side of leniency. What were 
those measures? It was proposed by 
the Government to give five more days 
to the Committee stage, and one day for 
the Report stage before the Bill should 
be closured. But Members of the Oppo- 
sition preferred to throw up the sponge 
and to say they would not play. The 
Government knew there was nothing 
which the Opposition desired so much in 
the House of Commons as that the 
closure should be applied, and that it 
should be applied in its sharpest and 
quickest manner. In the first place, 
men desired to go to the country, to their 
watering places, to their yachts, and to 
their grouse moors, and they also wished 
for the closure in order to give their 
Lordships the best reason for rejecting 
this Bill. To say then that a fair oppor- 
tunity was not given to discuss this Bill 
in the House of Commons was to say 
the thing which was not true, a point he 
was prepared to discuss at any meeting 
in the country. The second main argu- 
ment against the Bill was the question 
of compulsion. He thought a great deal 
more talk had been made than was 
necessary with regard to the small mea- 
sure of compulsion in this Bill. It was 
not a new principle; it appeared in the 
Land Acts of 1870, 1881, bres Boot 
The principle was perhaps adapted to 
the PP sires extent of all in the Act of 
1887—passed by a Conservative Go- 
vernment—whicb absolutely interfered 
compulsorily with the judicial rents fixed 
under the Act of 1881. It was said that 
it was a very hard thing for a landlord 
to be forced under this Bill to accept a 
tenant he did not wish to receive. But 
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the Irish landlord had to do it already 
under the Act of 1881. Under the free 
sale clause of that Act any person who 
bought the tenant-right of a farm must 
be received by the landlord whether he 
liked it or not. [Cries of “No!”] 
Perhaps he had put it in rather too strong 
a@ manner, At any rate, the practical 
effect of the free sale clause of the Act 
of 1881 asked that a landlord very often 
had to receive a tenant whom he wonld 
rather not receive. It was true that in 
this case a landlord would be bound to 
receive back a tenant he had evicted, and 
whom, perhaps, he did not want to re- 
ceive back. But the Bill did not do that 
without giving the landlord any alterna- 
tive. It should be borne in mind that 
a landlord to whom application was 
made under this Bill to reinstate a 
tenant might require the tenant to 
purchase his holding. That right ap- 
peared to him to constitute a con- 
siderable mitigation of the alleged 
hardship of compulsory reinstatement. 
He regretted very much the line which 
was taken in this House with regard to 
the Bill. He believed their Lordships’ 
House was not the best of tribunals for 
dealing with such a question as this. 
They were, in the first place, a House of 
landlords. A tribunal of one class only, 
however impartial it desired to be, must 
almost necessarily be affected by the 
interest of the particular class to which 
it belonged. He did not think there was 
any Offence to anybody in seying that was 
his view. He believed this House had a 
still further disqualification in dealing 
with this question. In their Lordships’ 
House they were free from feeling any of 
the influences which were brought to bear 
on the Members of the other House 
by the general mass of the electors. It 
might be for good, or it might be for 
evil, but after all, the Government of the 
country was in the hands of the electors, 
who had been successively enfranchised, 
and he thought it was a dangerous thing 
for a body of men to decide questions re- 
garding Ireland who were not in constant 
daily contact with the mass of the electors 
of the country. It might be said that he 
was taking a Whip’s view, which was 
supposed to be the view of a man who 
cared nothing for the means he employed, 
but thought only of the end. That might 
have been the case with a former genera- 
tion, but it was not so now. In the old 
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days Whips had great patronage, and 
had great sums of money, including the 
£10,000 for secret service, at their com- 
mand. In these days the Whips had no 
patronage to bestow, and with regard to 
money, the other side might have large 
sums of money at their command, but he 
could answer for it that the Liberal 
Whips had none. In his opinion, no man 
could successfully fulfil the duties of, the 
position which he had once the honour to 
fulfil in the other House, unless he 
realised the true inwardness of the sub- 
jects to be dealt with by his Party from 
time to time. He had enjoyed. very 
exceptional and unusual opportunities, 
therefore, for testing the opinion of the 
country, not only through Members of 
Parliament, but through the opinions of 
all conditions of men throughout the 
country ; and he deliberately told their 
Lordships that, in his judgment, in re- 
jecting this Bill they were making a 
great mistake, and a mistake which they 
would live to rue. 


Moved, “ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.”—( The Duke of Devonshire.) 


Motion agreed to; further Debate 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [4.L.]}. 
(No, 163.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed 


to. 


NAUTICAL ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 193.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 194.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL [m.1.]. 
Returned from the Commons. agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


TOWN IMPROVEMENTS (BETTERMENT) 

Messages from the Commons for Re- 
ports, &c. of Select Committees: Ordered 
to be communicated according)y. 
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MARKING OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PRODUCE, 
Messages-from the Commons for Re- 
ports, &c. of Select Committees: Ordered 
to be communicated accordingly. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No.11) (LAGAN, &c.; 
CANALS) BILL.—(No. 197.) 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 4) (BIRMINGHAM 
CANAL) BILL.—(No. 198.) 

Moved That the Order made on the 
19th day of March last— 
“That no Bill brought from the House of 
confirming any Provisional Order 
or Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 26th day of June next” 
be dispensed with, and that the Bills be 
read 2*: agreed to; Bills read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House To-morrow. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 1) (CANALS OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN AND CER- 
TAIN OTHER RAILWAY COMPANIES) 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 3) (ABERDARE 
&c., CANALS) BILL.—(No. 186.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 5) (REGENT’S 
CANAL) BILL.—(No. 187.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 7) (RIVER 
ANCHOLME, &c.) BILL.—(No. 188.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 8) (RIVER 
CAM, &c.) BILL.—(No. 189.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, 
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CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 10)(CANALS OF 
CALEDONIAN AND NORTH BRITISH 
RAILWAY COMPANIES) BILL. 

now 

CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 9) (CANALS OF 
CALEDONIAN AND NORTH BRITISH 
RAILWAY COMPANIES) BILL, 
(No. 190.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 12) 
(GRAND CANALS, &c.,) BILL. 

now 

CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. lI) 
(GRAND CANAL, &c.) BILL 
(No. 191.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


PRIZE COURTS BILL [H.L.].—(No. 56.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments; Commons 
Amendments considered (on Motion), 
and agreed to. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next: (The Lord President 
[E. Rosebery]. (No. 207.) 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next : (The Lord Chancellor). 
(No. 208.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next: (The Lord Hawkes- 
bury). (No. 209.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 
1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow (The Lord Privy Seal [Z. 
Tweedmouth.|) (No. 210.) 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 
1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next: (The Lord Chan- 
cellor). (No. 204.) 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 6) (RIVER LEE, 
&c.) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and referred to the 

Examiners, (No. 211.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered that the Evening Sitting of 
the House To-morrow do commence at 
half-past Four o'clock. 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Twelve o'clock a.m., to half- 
past Ten o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th August 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


POLICE ASSISTANCE TO A “ PLANTER.” 


Dr. D. AMBROSE (Louth, §S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whetber he 
is aware that on the 10th of April last a 
‘planter named Shaw, on the Massereene 
estate, was proceeding to Slane with a 
load of straw, and that the load having 
slipped or fallen two policemen stationed 
at Glassallen assisted him in rebuilding 
it ; whether this is any part of the duty 
of the Constabulary ; and if the perform- 
ance of such work interferes with their 
usefulness in other respects ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I am informed that 
the facts are as stated in the first para- 
graph. The load of straw had slipped, 
and was in danger of toppling over and 
injuring the horse. The action of the 
police was quite voluntary, and they 
assisted the man regardless of whether 
he was a new tenant or an evicted tenant. 
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The police are expected to render aid to 
the public in any emergency of this kind, 
and I believe that in the same district a 
police patrol by their timely action re- 
cently saved the life of the only cow 
owned by an evicted tenant. 


DROWNED IN THE RIVER FFRWD. 


Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
Un behalf of the right hon, Baronet the 
Member for East Denbighshire, I beg to 
ask the Secretury of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the recent death by drown- 
ing in the River Ffrwd (which divides 
the Counties of Denbigh and Flint) of 
two little girls aged six years or there- 
abouts when returning from school ; 
whether such accident was due to the 
dangerous and unprotected state of the 
bridge over this river which is a public 
thoroughfare ; whether application has 
been made to the Wrexham Highway 
Board and the Hawarden Highway Board 
(in whose districts the bridge is situate) 
to repair and protect such bridge ; whe- 
ther these bodies have declined to do so 
on the ground that they are not respon- 
sible for its condition ; and whose duty 
is it to place the bridge into a state in 
which it will no longer be dangerous to 
life ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LeErEvRE, Bradford, Central): I have 
made inquiry, and I am informed that 
the structure in question ean hardly be 
designated a bridge. It consists of 
two joints of timber about six feet long, 
with slabs forming a footway of about. 
18 inches in width, and that it has no 
hand-rail upon it. The structure in 
question, it is stated, was erected by the 
owner of some cottages adjoining the 
river for the convenience of his tenants, 
and has not been recognised as a publie 
bridge. One end of the structure is in 
the Wrexham Highway District, and 
the other in the Hope and Hawarden 
District. I am informed that the Wrex- 
ham Highway Board took prompt steps, 
as soon as the dangerous place was 
brought to their notice, with the inten- 
tion of doing whatever lay in their power 
to remedy it, and that they have no 
doubt that they will have the co-opera- 
tion of the Hope and Hawarden Distriet 
Board in the matter. 
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ALLEGED DIMINUTION IN INCOMES OF 
NATIONAL TEACHERS, 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): On be- 
half of the hon. Member for East Cavan, 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the decrease in the national 
teachers’ capitation grant from 4s. 8d. to 
3s. 8d. per head, the Government intend 
to take any steps to increase the fund in 
the manner contemplated by the Educa- 
tion Act; whether the widows and 
orphans of deceased teachers receive 
anything from the pension fund ; and, if 
so, under what conditions ; whether, in 
a recent case in County Cavan, the 
widow and orphans of a teacher who 
died after 34 years’ service received no 
allowance ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will publish an Actuarial Report 
showing the state of the pension fund at 
the present time, and announce any 
changes they propose to make in its 

tion ? 

rR. J. MORLEY: The Education 
Act of 1892 provides, in abolition or re- 
lief of school fees, a sum of £210,000 a 
year for the teachers over and above all 
the other Parliamentary grants. The 
distribution of this sum takes place 
under the following heads ram ej A 
capitation allowance to schools paid by 
itation ; (5) an increase of 20 per 
cent.'on salaries where teachers are paid 
by salaries and not by capitation; (c) a 
special bonus to assistant teachers ; (d) 
a special allowance to teachers of small 
sehools; and, (e) after payment of all 
these sums, the residue of the £210,000 is 
divided in an all-round capitation grant 
on the average school attendance. This 
residue must of course be a varying sum 
from year to year, and the more that 
must be paid under the first four speci- 
fied heads the less necessarily will be 
the residue ; and, again, as the average 
attendance increases, the less will be the 
quotient of the available residue into 
which the attendance is divided. But 
every penny of the £210,000 goes to the 
teachers. While the school fees to 
teachers in 1893 were about £88,000 less 
than for the year 1891—the year pre- 
ceding the passing of the Act—the grant 
of £210,000 was a net gain of £122,000, 
or an average of about £10 per teacher. 
There is no provision for pensions or 
allowances for the widows and orphans 
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of deceased teachers, excepting the pro- 
vision that if a teacher die in the service 
the premiums paid by him towards his 
pension shall be paid to his legal repre- 
sentative, with interest at 3 per cent. per 
annum. The statement in the third 
paragraph is correct. The matter re- 
ferred to in the concluding paragraph is 
one for the Treasury. 

Mr. KNOX: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the clause in the 
Education Act referred to in the answer 
does not fix an absolute sum of £210,000 
a year, but contemplates an increase in 
the grant in proportion to the increase of 
the English grant, and that it was 9 per 
cent. of the totalsum granted to the United 
Kingdom ; and is he aware that the 
English grant has increased very much 
more than was contemplated at the time ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any in- 
formation as to the effect of this Act on 
schools where fees were high ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
how far the statements of my hon. and 
learned Friend are authentic. No doubt 
we can discuss the matter on the Edu- 
cation Estimates. I will inquire as to 
the question put by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. 


BELFAST POST OFFICE. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General why no decision has yet been 
communicated to the members of the 
sorting staff of the Belfast Post Office, 
who forwarded a Memorial some 15 
months ago praying that they might be 
accorded their seniority upon the staff of 
the office from the date of their entry 
as auxiliaries, and not from the date 
of their Civil Service certificates, 
which at present determines the order 
of seniority ; whether the present dis- 
abilities of these members of the staff 
arise from causes over which they had 
no control, and is he aware that loss of 
seniority in this case entails pecuniary 
loss to the officers concerned; and 
whether the decision recently given in 
the case of a member of the staff of the 
Dublin Sorting Office is applicable in 
the case of Belfast ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The hon. Member has apparently been 
misinformed. The Memorial in question, 
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far from having been left undecided for 
15 months, was answered within six 
weeks of its receipt. The prayer of the 
Memorial was that the order in which 
the Memorialists had stood on their class 
for the last six years might be altered, 
and this, they were informed, could not 
be done. An appeal which they subse- 
quently made adduced cases which were 
not in point. It is true that since that 
answer was given a different practice 
has been introduced, and now rotation on 
a class is not exclusively determined by 
the dates of the Civil Service certificates ; 
but to make such practice retrospective 
in its operation is absolutely out of the 
question—introducing, as it would, an 
element of disturbance into almost every 
office in the Kingdom. 

Mr. A. FORSTER : Would it not be 
possible to remedy the grievance in cases 
in which the default in issuing the certi- 
ficates was in no way due to remissness 
on the part of the person appointed, the 
grievance in such cases being attributable 
to the action of the Post Office? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I do not think it 
would be possible without doing an 
injustice to other members of the staff. 


THE EX-CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
yet received any communication from the 
Joint Committee of the County of War- 
wick with respect to Mr. Kinchant’s 
pension in accordance with the resolution 
i by the Committee some weeks 
ago 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): Yes; and an answer 
has been sent, 


THE DUBLIN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther he is aware that the proposed new 
drainage scheme for Dublin is, if carried 
out, likely to cost at least £500,000 ; 
that, in addition to the cost of construc- 
tion, an annual charge of £12,000 for 
maintenance will be thrown on the rate- 


payers; that the scheme has been dis- 
approved of by the chief sanitary ex- 
perts, except the engineer who devised 
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it; and that the Corporation, notwith 
standing the protests of all the Dublin 
newspapers except one, and the resolu- 
tions of the ratepayers in public meet- 
ings, have refused to grant any inquiry 
into the merits of the scheme ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the War 
Office is the largest ratepayer in Dublin, 
before proceeding further with the 
negotiations for the sale of the Pigeon 
House Fort, he will call for a Report on 
the merits of the scheme from the Royal 
Engineers Corps in Dublin ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : The Secretary of State 
is not informed of the estimated 
ultimate cost to the City of Dublin 
of its proposed drainage scheme, nor 
of the difference of opinion that may 
exist in Dublin on the subject. Any 
agreement with the Corporation of 
Dublin in regard to Pigeon House Fort 
will be based on a full consideration of 
all the conditions essential to the agree- 
ment as far as the War Department is’ 
concerned. 

Mr. ROSS : Has the Secretary for 
War ever called for or received any 
Report from the Royal Engineer Corps 
on the merits of this scheme ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: Yes, Sir ; the 
Royal Engineers have continually advised 
the right hon. Gentleman on the merits 
of the scheme, so far as it affects War 
Department property. 

Mr. ROSS : Is there any objection to 
laying the Report of the _— Engineers 
on the Table of the House 

*Mr. WOODALL: I do not think I 
can undertake to publish what, after all, 
is merely a Departmental Report. 


at Boyle. 


RAILWAY RATES AT BOYLE. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade is he aware that traders in Boyle 
have to pay £4 per wagon of six tons by 
rail from Dublin, while traders in Sligo, 
which is 30 miles further, have only £3 
to pay ; and will he have inquiries insti- 
tuted and remonstrance made with a view 
to the removal of this state of things ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tux BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): 
The hon. Member does not state the 
particular description of traffic on which 
the rates he quotes are charged ; if he 
will give further particulars I will 
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communicate with the Company. Pos- 
sibly sea competition has something to 
do with the difficulty. 

Mr. BODKIN : I believe the traffic 
carried is largely porter. 

“Mr. BRYCE: Perhaps the hon. Gen- 
tleman will send me a letter on the 


subject, 


BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther the Government of Bengal, or the 
Government of India, propose to intro- 
duee into the local Legislative Council a 
measure to legalise their own interpreta- 
tion of the words “a local area,” in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, in opposition to 
high legal authority, so as to enable them 
to impose further taxation on the land 
of Behar for the purposes of the Behar 
Cadastral Survey ; whether those Go- 
vernments propose also to empower them- 
selves to collect by a summary process 
from each landlord all his tenants shares, 
in addition to his own share, of the costs 
of the Cadastral Survey, the landlord 
being left to recoup himself as best he 
can by the ordinary tedious process of 
law ; whether the local officers have re- 
ported that this procedure will embitter 
the relations between the landlords and 
the tenants of Behar, without reconciling 
the tenants to the Government survey 
policy ; whether the official members of 
the Legislative Council will be per- 
mitted to vote on these questions as they 
think fit; and whether the further 
correspondence, including the Reports of 
the local officers, can he snbmitted to 
Parliament before the Debate on the 
Indian Budget ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowrer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I am not aware of any 
proposal such as is suggested in the first 
clause of the question. The Government 
of India are acting on the advice of their 
Advocate General as to the interpreta- 
tion of the words “local area.” It is 
proposed tocollect the costs of the Survey, 
so far as that cost is not borne by the 
Government, from and through the land- 
lords, by the same procedure as that by 
which the road cess has been collected 
during the past 23 years. I am not 
aware of any Reports by local officers to 
the effect mentioned in the question. As 
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regards the votes of the official members 
of the Legislative Council, there will be 
no difference between the Behar Survey 
Bill and any other Government measure, 
The further Papers moved for by my 
hon, Friend were laid upon the Table 
on the 6th of July, and were distributed 
to Members to-day. 


ANNUAL LEAVE IN THE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if he is 
prepared to grant to the senior officers of 
the Post Office an extension of their 
annual leave, in accordance with Clause 7 
of the Order in Council of 15th August, 
1890 ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Clause 7 of the 
Order in Council, 1890, provides a 
maximum limit for leave beyond which 
Heads of Departments are not at liberty 
to go. Any extension of annual leave 
in so large a Department as the Post 
Office involves such grave financial and 
administrative considerations that I am 
not disposed to overrule the decision at 
which my predecessor (Mr. Raikes) 
arrived on the subject. 

Mr. COHEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the amount of 
leave granted to the senior officers does 
not amount to the maximum referred to, 
and that in the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Departments. the full leave is 
given? 

Mr, A. MORLEY : I am not aware 
of that. 


ALLEGED WRONGFUL IMPRISONMENT 
AT LEIGH. 


Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, S.E., 
Ince): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the alleged 
wrongful imprisonment of Charles Barton 
at the Leigh Police Court, Lancashire, 
on Monday, July 30; whether he is 
aware that at the hearing of the case 
evidence was given by four witnesses 
that Barton was at Astley, which is 
more than a mile from the place where 
the assault was committed on the police 
constable, at the time when the offence 
was committed, and that not one single 
independent witness gave evidence 
against Barton; whether he is aware 
that the Chairman of the Magistrates ad- 
mitted that the evidence showed that 
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Barton was not present when the assault 
was committed, and that Sergeant Gled- 
hill and Police Constable Shaw saw 
two persons named Speakman and 
Leech on the Sunday, the day previous 
to the hearing, aud were told that 
Barton was at Astley at the time the 
offence was committed at Tyldesley ; 
that the two policemen refrained from 
giving this evidence ‘at the trial; and 
that the Magistrates convicted Barton 
ou the ground that he: might have been 
present; and if he will canse a strict 
inquiry into the circumstances under 
which he has been convicted ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have had careful 
inquiry made, and have received a Report, 
together with the evidence, from the 
Clerk to the Magistrates by whom the 
case was heard. ‘Evidence was given 
by three witnesses on Barton’s behalf as 
to his whereabouts on the night of the 
assault, but on the other hand police 
constable Duncan, who was corroborated 
by another police constable, swore posi- 
tively that when he, Duncan, was’ on 
the ground Barton came up and kicked 
him on the leg; that he knew Barton 
well, and called out to him, “I see you, 
Barton,”. and Barton hung down his 
head and ran/to the back of the crowd. 
The Chairman did not admit that the 
evidence showed that Barton was not 
present when the assault was committed. 
On the contrary, he said that the Magis- 
trates believed the evidence of the police. 
Serjeant Gledhill and police constable 
Shaw were told by Speakman and Leech 
on Sunday before the hearing that Bar- 
ton was at Astley at the time the offence 
was committed at Tyldesley. The con- 
stables could not themselves give this 
evidence, At the hearing Speakman 
was a witness. Leech was not. It was 
thought his evidence would be imma- 
terial. He spoke to the defendant being 
at Astley at 7 and at 10 o'clock, but the 
assault took place at 9.30. I see no 
reason to question the justive of this de- 
cision or the propriety of the sentence. 


THE MILITARY CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies what is 
the cause of the delay in coming toa 
decision as to the amount of the contri- 
bution to be paid for military expendi- 
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ture by the Straits Settlements; and 
whether he is aware that grave dissatis- 
faction exists there in consequence of 
the present impost, and that a number of 
urgent public works of importance, edu- 
cation, and postal arrangements, have 
been restricted in consequence of the pre- 
sent rate of taxation to meet the military 
contribution ¢ 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tuzE COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The 
question affects three different Depart- 
ments, and is one of considerable com- 
plexity ; at the same time, I regret the 
delay that has taken place in coming to 
a decision ; and I hope that the decision 
will not be now much longer delayed. 


WATER SUPPLY TO PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE CORRIDORS. 


Mr, WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether, having regard to the 
fact that one set of water-closets off the 
Committee Room corridors is supplied 
from a cistern from which water is drawn 
for domestic purposes, he will state from 
what cistern and source the drinking 
water in the dining room and bar is 
obtained ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
My right hon. Friend has asked me to 
reply for him. The drinking water in 
the dining room and bar is drawn direct 
from the main tanks of the building. 

Mr. WEIR: From what source is the 
water obtained ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I have merely 
read the answer sent me. I have no 
doubt the water is drawn from a good 
source, 

Mr. WEIR: Is it from the River 
Thames or from the artesian wells ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am unable 
to answer that question. 

Mr. WEIR: I will put it down again. 


REACH NATIONAL SCHOOL, SWAFF- 
HAM’S PRIOR. 

Sir F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan): On 
behalf of the noble Lord the Member for 
Rochester, I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of-Council on 
Education whether the managers of 
Reach National School,, Swaffham’s 
Prior, were warned, in November last 
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year, for not having a certificated mistress ; 
whether he is aware that they found 
great difficulty in obtaining one; whe- 
ther the grant has, in consequence, been 
this year reduced from £38 to £11 ; whe- 
ther the managers have now complied ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
the school was under a non-certificated 
though efficient mistress for only about 
four months, he will reconsider the re- 
duction of the grant ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham) : This school was 
without a certificated teacher for eight 
months of the school year, ending last 
October, and consequently received only 
four months’ grant. During the year in 
question, the managers saved £28 15s. 
on salaries, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, while the grant forfeited 
amounted to £22 6s. 4d. They thus ap- 
pear to have made a clear gain of between 
£6 and £7. A certificated teacher has 
since been appointed. I see no reason 
for reconsidering the case. 


THE POLICE AND THE BOTHWELL 
PARK MINERS. 


Mr. D.CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
a complaint from a public meeting inthe 
neighbourhood, that the police were the 
aggressors in a disturbance at the mining 
village of Bothwell Park, last week ; 
and whether, in the interests of the pub- 
lic and of the Police Force, he has made 
or will make inquiry into this com- 
plaint ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am in communication 
with the Standing Joint Committee of 
Lanarkshire on the matter referred to by 
the hon. Member, and hope to have a 
Report from them of the circumstances 
of the case to-morrow or next day. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board if he can explain the canse of the 
delay in issuing the Report of the Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis, and state when 
it may be expected ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : I stated on 
the 20th of last month that I was in- 
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formed that the Commissioners were fully 
aware of the desirability of reporting as 
early as possible, that no pains were 
being spared to complete the work, and 
that the Report would shortly be issued. 
I have no later information on the subject, 


VENTILATION AT ST. STEPHEN'S. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works if he will state 
why no effect has been given to the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Ventilation, 1891, that the 
extraction shafts, common to all the 
rooms, be furnished with non-return or 
back-pressure valves, in order to prevent 
down draughts, and that the existing 
ventilating furnace arrangements be 
improved ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The whole of 
the improvements in the ventilation of 
this building which were recommended 
by the Select Committee of 1891 have 
been carried out. 

Mr. WEIR: The First Commissioner 
of Works declared the other day that no 
alteration had been made. I shall have 
to put another question on this subject. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether, before the Indian 
Budget comes on for discussion, he will 
have circulated, or placed at the disposal 
of Members, in the Vote Office, Copies 
of the House of Lords Paper containing 
the discussion in the Viceroy’s Council 
on the Tariff Bill, and the dissents of the 
Members of the Council of India on that 
subject ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I have taken 
the necessary steps for having the Paper 
referred to sent to the Vote Office. 

Sr W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): Is there any objection 
to publishing the correspondence which 
has taken place between the Indian 
Government and the India Office on the 
subject ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The corre- 
spondence is still going on. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether the Government would arrange 
before the Debate was taken to have 
printed for the use of Members a list of 
the tariffs ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 


that would be included in the Return, 
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DENUNCIATIONS OF LAND-GRABBERS 
IN COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 


Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Ste- 
phen’s Green); I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that a large meeting was held 
at Muckinagh, County Roscommon, on 
Sunday, the 5th instant, for the purpose of 
denouncing the conduct of a farmer who 
had taken an evicted farm on the estate 
of Major Balfe, at which speeches were 
made urging the people not to save the 
grabber’s meadow, to keep an eye on 
the shopkeepers who were in the habit 
of receiving him, and then he would 
begin to see that the people would not 
tolerate such reptiles in the country ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. James 
Neary also spoke at the meeting and 
said they had assembled there to discuss 
the accursed system of land-grabbing ; 
if this Mr. Neary has been recently 
created a Justice of the Peace ; if any 
steps were taken by the Police Authorities 
to prohibit the meeting or make any of 
the parties at it amenable ; and whether 
Mr. Neary’s language will be brought 
under the notice of the Lord Chancellor ? 


Mr. BODKIN: Is there anything 
illegal in a meeting held to diseuss the 
system of land-grabbing in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is a ques- 
tion on which Iam not prepared to ex- 


press a general opinion. Cases must be 
judged on their own merits. A meeting 
was held near Muckinagh on the date 
mentioned in the question on the Paper 
for the purpose of condemning land- 
grabbing, and speeches to the effect 
stated were made on the occasion. About 
600 persons were preseut at the meeting. 
The police had instructions not to allow 
the meeting to be held within a mile of 
the farm to which reference is made in 
the question, The reply to the third 
and fourth paragraphs is in the affirma- 
tive. I shall bring the language of Mr. 
Neary under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor. The other speeches made 
on the occasion of the meeting are pow 
under the consideration of the Law 
Officers. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS ON THE BELFAST 
AND COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg 

to ask the President of the Board of 
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Trade whether a Memorial has been 
presented to the Board of Trade calling 
attention to a level crossing on the Bel- 
fast and County Down Railway, near 
Helen’s Bay, which is alleged to be dan- 
gerous to the public ; and whether such 
danger*exists ; and, if so, whether any- 
thing has been done or can be done in 
the matter ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I have seen 
the Memorial referred to. The crossing 
is an ordinary occupation crossing, and 
the Board of Trade have no powers over 
it. An Inspecting Officer of this Board 
recently visited the place, and advised 
the Board that there was nothing excep- 
tionally dangerous in the crossing or its 
surroundings. I fear nothing can be 
done in the matter, as the Act of 1863 
affects only turnpike roads and public 
carriage roads. 


THE WIGAN POLICE AND PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 


Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that on the 7th instant, 
while a public meeting was being held 
near the tram terminus in Wigan, and in 
consequence of a drunken man disturb- 
ing the meeting, the police officer ordered 
the meeting to be broken up, took the 
names and addresses of the chairman 
and lecturer, and threatened to summon 
them ; whether the police officer had any 
authority to order a peaceably-conducted 
meeting to be thus broken up; and whe- 
ther he proposes to take any steps to 
remedy the action of the police officer ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; inquiry has 
been made and a Report received from 
the police of Wigan from which, and 
from the statement of another witness, 
it appears that the police constable had 
to interfere in order tq stop two fights. 
He did not break up the meeting, though 
he requested the speaker to desist, and 
took his name. The speaker, I am in- 
formed, continued lecturing for an hour 
afterwards. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS 
AND THE FAIR WAGES RESOLUTION. 

Mr. WOODS : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he is aware that 
among the compositors and associated 
employers in the printing of London 
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there exists great dissatisfaction respect- 
ing the manner in which Government 
contracts for printing are let, some of 
which have been let to firms who neither 
pay the standard rates of wages, and 
work more hours than is recognised by 
the Employers’ Printing Association and 
the London Compositors’ Society ; and 
whether, in future, the Government will 
give effect to the successive Resolutions 
passed by the House of Commons deal- 
ing with the subject of letting contracts, 
by inserting into all future Government 
printing contracts a clause making it 
imperative that the wages paid and. the 
hours worked shall be those recognised 
in the London scale ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: I assume that 
my hon. Friend refers to the firm of 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. I have 
already made inquiries, and the informa- 
tion at my disposal appears to show that, 
taken as a whole, the wages paid by the 
firm in question in their non-Union house 
are as liberal as those paid in their Union 
house and other Union houses, and that 
the normal hours are the same. As regards 
overtime (which, I am assured, is very 
limited in amount) and the alleged diverg- 
ences from the London seale of prices, I 
propose to see a representative of the 
firm and to make further inquiries from 
him, and if the facts should constitute in 
my judgment a breach of the Resolution 
of the House, I should not hesitate to 
take action. 


Hever 


THE CROFTERS’ ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in order 
to carry the Crofters’ Act Amendment 
Bill this Session, he will arrange for an 
Autumn Session to pass that Bill and 
any other pressing measures? The hon. 
Member, in putting the question, said he 
desired to amend if by inserting, after the 
word “whether” in the first line, the 
phrase “ having regard to the fact that the 
Government decline to use the closure.” 
He further asked why the right hon. 
Gentleman had abandoned all hope of 
passing this Bill during the present 
Session ; and whether it was within his 


recollection that only last week he advised 
the Highland Members not to abandon 
all hope of this Bill passing this Session. 

Dr. MACGREGOR(Inverness-shire): 
Before the right hon, Gentleman replies 
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—[Opposition laughter |—I am glad my 
getting up has so agreeable an effect on 
Gentlemen opposite, and creates so much 
merriment—I wish to ask him, being 
specially interested in this subject, whe- 
ther he is aware that I can neither 
endorse nor approve of the suggestions 
contained in the question of my hon, 
Friend ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX. 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
If my hon, Friend behind me (Dr. Mac- 
gregor) cannot agree with my hon, 
Friend below me (Mr. Weir) he cannot 
expect that I can coincide with this 
suggestion, and when my hon, Friend 
talks of abandoning all hope, he may re- 
member there was an ancient inscription 
to that effect, and I believe it might be 
written over the door of the House of 
Commons in the middle of August. I 
am afraid I cannot gratify the wish of 
my hon, Friend. 

Mr. WEIR: May I remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that many of the Irish 
Members are prepared to sacrifice their 
holiday on the altar of duty, and to stop 
here in this House in order to advance 
legislation, not only for the Highland 
Crofters, but for the masses of the people 
of the country. 


[No answer was given]. 


HEVER SCHOOLS. . 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he can now state 
under what conditions the grant of £10 
which has been withheld from Hever 
Schools, Kent, will be paid to the 
managers ? 

Mr. ACLAND: As I informed the 
hon. Member on the 23rd of July, this 
grant will be paid if the managers 
satisfy the Department that the condi- 
tions of the Code as to population are 
satisfied. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Is 
it not a fact there is not sufficient time 
to get it done ? 

Mr. ACLAND : There is time. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN: 
Does the right hon. Geutleman expect 
managers to take a private census of 
their own ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, Sir; we con- 
stantly ask for one in all parts of the 
country. 
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CLASHMORE CONSTABULARY 
* BARRACK, 


Carvtain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Waterford, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the defective sanitary condition 
of the constabulary barrack at Clashmore, 
County Waterford, has been reported 
upon by Dr. O’Ryan, sanitary officer of 
the district; and whether, within the 
past few months, three coustables and a 
sergeant have had to be removed there- 
from to hospital suffering from typhoid 
fever ; and, if so, are steps in progress 
for reudering the barrack safe for occu- 
pation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The defective 
sanitary condition of the constabulary 
barrack referred to has been reported on 
by Dr. O’Ryan, medical attendant to the 
Constabulary at that post, and within the 
past six months a sergeant and a con- 
stable were removed to hospital suffering 
from typhoid fever. Another constable 


has also fallen ill, though it is not yet 
known whether he suffers from typhoid. 
The position of this barrack is con- 
sidered to be an unhealthy one, and there 


being no other suitable house, the station 
is being abolished, with the concurrence 
of Government. 


STRABANE RATE COLLECTION. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if it has been 
brought to his notice that James Craig, 
Rate Collector, Strabane Union, is in 
arrear with his collection, £342, in con- 
sequence of which some voters must be 
disqualified for non-payment of rates at the 
forthcoming revision for North Tyrone ; 
whether Craig furnished the Clerk of 
Union with any list of defaulters, so that 
official objections might be entered on 
the Voters List for non-payment of rates; 
whether the private objector for the 
North Tyrone Nationalists, John Torish, 
applied for and was refused permission 
to inspect the list of defaulters, if such 
exists ; whether, last year, a number of 
persons in Craig’s collection, who had 
not paid rates, were allowed without 
objection to remain on the Register ; 
and whether the Government will secure 
that private objectors for political parties 
in North Tyrone and elsewhere shall be 
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allowed free access to all Poor Law 
records and documents on which the 
right to the franchise depends, so that if, 
whether by mistake, neglect, or any 
other cause the Union officials fail in 
their duty, an opportunity may be given 
to correct errors in time to affect the 
Register ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received a 
Report from the Local Government 
Board on this question of my hon, and 
learned Friend, but as there are certain 
matters in respect of which I desire some 
further information, I shall be glad if he 
will defer it until Thursday next. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the rate 
collector has again refused oar Inspector 
access to his books, will the right hon. 
Gentleman call his attention to the fact 
that he is acting contrary to Act of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will cause 


immediate inquiry to be made. 


Forecasts. 


REFUSAL TO GRANT AN ARMS 
LICENCE. 


Cartan DONELAN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for West Mayo, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can give any 
reason why J. T. Staunton, rural postman 
in Achill Island, was refused a gun 
licence by the Resident Magistrate at 
Belmullet, although he was informed 
that the only object in getting a gun 
was for the purpose of shooting seals and 
selling the skins ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Resident 
Magistrate informs me that, in the exer- 
cise of the discretion vested in him by 
law, he declined to issue an arms licence 
to the person named in the question, It 
would be contrary to practice to state 
the reasons which influenced the Resi- 
dent Magistrate in refusing to grant the 
licence in this or other cases, But I am 
not satisfied with these reasons, and I am 
of opinion the man should have the 
licence. 


HARVEST WEATHER FORECASTS. 

Mr. HUGH HOARE (Cambridge, 
Chesterton) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether the 
experiment now being made in Cam- 
bridgeshire and some other counties, 
whereby the Meteorological Society tele- 


graph the weather forecast at 3.30 p.m. 
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for the next 24 hours to certain country 
post offices, could not be made more 
thorough and useful by his arranging 
with the Postmaster General for him to 
direct that the rural postmen shall con- 
vey acopy of the telegram to villages 
where they deliver letters, but which are 
not within easy reach of the telegraph 
office ; and whether, for example, a copy 
of the telegraphic forecast now sent to 
the small village of Arrington could be 
given to the rural postman who delivers 
in Orwell, Wimpole, Croydon, and 
Tadlow, and affixed outside these post 
offices for the benefit of farmers and 
others ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The sugges- 
tion of my hon. Friend is, I think, well 
worth consideration, and I shall be very 
glad to confer with my right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster General respecting it in 
the event of the continuance next year 
of the arrangements for the telegraphic 
transmission of the weather forecasts to 
rural districts. Those arrangements, 
lowever, come to an end very shortly, so 
far as the present year is concerned, and 
I do not think it would be practicable to 
extend them as proposed within the 
limits of the time which still remains. 


THR IRISH LAND AND MIGRATION 
COMPANY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if his attention has been 
drawn to a letter published by His Emi- 
uence Cardinal Logue respecting the 
Irish Land and Migration Company and 
the dealings of the Government there- 
with, especially as to the free gift of 
£50,000 by the State; and will any ex- 
planation be called for from any person 
concerned, or is it intended to take any 
notice of or call for any reply to the 
statements of His Eminence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen the 
letter. As the question did not appear 
on the Paper until Saturday, I have not 
had time to get the information. 


THE SOUTH MEATH POLLING LISTS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland who is responsible for 
the denial of the allegations as to the 


Mr. Hugh Hoare 
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insertions of controverted names on the 
Dunshaughlin Polling List for South 
Meath; will he order a copy of the 
Register to be sent over for bis personal 
inspection ; and, if not, will he inquire of 
the police at Ashbourne Barracks, where 
the 1894 list is exhibited, whether or not 
the names appear on it; and has he any 
further information from the Revising 
Barrister ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: <As regards the 
seven names to which the question 
refers, I find that Brien Carney is on 
the Register for 1894. Five of the seven 
names are on the supplementary list 
for this year, but these persons will not 
be entitled to the franchise until the 
supplemental list has been revised at the 
ensuing revision. This supplemental 
list when revised will form part of the 
Register for 1895, but the persons com- 
prised in it are not ipso facto entitled to 
the franchise for 1894. The list, I am 
advised, forms no part of the Register 
for 1894. My hon. and learned Friend 
in his previous question inquired whether 
the seven names appear on the present 
Register, and my reply, which was based 
on the Report of the Clerk of the Peace, 
was therefore accurate save in regard to 
one name—that of Brien Carney. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am not 
satisfied with that answer. It is incorrect 
to say that only one name appears in the 
Register. I myself produced the Register 
and showed two. The other five are in 
the supplemental list. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman going to tolerate this decep- 
tion of the House of Commons by an 
official ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have already 
given orders for a remonstrance to be 
addressed to him. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): In 
what way could this official be dis- 
charged ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have had 
occasion to put five questions in regard 
to this list. Inasmuch as the majority 
for South Meath is only 50 and the 
questions put affect 30 names, will the 
right hon. Gentleman send down an In- 
spector to hold an inquiry, sworn or other- 
wise, into the circumstances? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Not being satis- 
fied with the answers, 1 am considering 
the proper way of dealing with the 
matter. I intend to go into it, 
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Mr. DODD: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman answer my question ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : He can be 
discharged by the Lord Chancellor or 
under the Act of 1877. 


LOWESTOFT SCHOOLS AND THE EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. H. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft): I beg to ask. the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion if a letter was forwarded to the De- 
partment in June last from the corre- 
spondents of the following schools or 
groups of schools in Lowestoft, St. 

"3s Group, Boys’ British and 
Girls’, Arnold Street, St, John’s 
Parochial, and Christ Church, repre- 
senting elementary school accommoda- 
tion for 3,523 children, requesting an 
interview with the Vice President upon 
various matters raised by Her Majesty's 
Inspector ; whether the Chief Inspector, 
whom he has promised to send to Lowes- 
toft to inquire into matters connected 
with Christ Church Infant School, will 
be directed to report upon these matters 
algo, and for this purpose to put himself 
in communication with the managers of 
these schools; and can he state when 
the Chief Inspector will go down ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I was obliged todecline 
this interview, as I have to decline 
many others, but I offered an interview 
with one of the officers of the Depart- 
ment, The Senior Chief Inspector will 
visit Lowestoft next month, and will 
inquire into the further matters raised in 
the question. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I promised 
to make a statement to-day with refer- 
ence to the future conduct of Public 
Business. If hon. Gentlemen will look 
at the Order Paper—I need say nothing 
about the first three Orders — the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill, the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill, and the Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill. As to the fourth, 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) 
Bill, I understand that there is opposition 
to that Bill, and therefore it will not be 
proceeded with. I may say I have taken 
the usual means to ascertain, as far as I 
can, how far any of the remaining mea- 
sures are or are not contentious measures. 
It has been the object of the Govern- 
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ment to clear the Paper of all Bills which 
they have reason to believe are con- 
tentious measures, and only to leave upon 
it those which may be regarded as non- 
contentious. I believe that the Diseases 
of Animals Bill, which is a consolidation 


of Business. 


“Bill, may be taken as non-contentious, 


and it will be proceeded with. The 
Larceny Acts Amendment Bill is, I 
understand, opposed, and that will not be 
preceeded with. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board (Ireland) Bill, which was 
brought in by my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary and also by the Leader 
of the Oppositior, I hope we may treat 
as strictly a non-contentious measure. 
Then comes the Statute Law Revision 
Bill, and Supply. Ido not know whe- 
ther I may regard Supply as non-con- 
tentious. As to the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill, some objection is taken 
to the form of a Schedule in that Bill. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury has taken measures to 
have that Bill restored to its original 
form, and therefore I hope there will be 
no further objection to it. The Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children Bill is a mea- 
sure to which, I think, no objection is 
taken, and the Copyhold Consolidation 
Bill is in a similar position. With 
regard to the Coal Mines (Check 
Weigher) Bill, I believe it is desired 
to make some observations upon it, 
but it is not substantially opposed. 
The measures I have mentioned—with 
the two exceptions I have indicated—are, 
I believe, strictly non-contentious. I 
understand that with reference to other 
Bills not promoted by the Government, 
they will not be proceeded with, and the 
time of the House shall not be confined 
to those Bills to which I have now re- 
ferred. I do not know that I have any- 
thing further to say on the subject. 
Later on, perhaps, it may be necessary, 
as is usual when we get still nearer the 
close of the Session, to have a general 
Order suspending the Twelve o'clock 
Rule, not with a view to late Sittings, 
but in order to conclude the business. 
*Srr M. HICKS- BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Are we to understand that to-night 
and to-morrow will be devoted to the 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, and Supply 
be taken on Wednesday ? 

Smr W. HARCOURT: No; India 
comes after the Eight Hours Bill. Iam 
not at the present moment in a position 
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to say what time will be required for the 
discussion of the Eight Hours Bill, but 
@s soon a3 that is over we shall proceed 
with the Indian discussion and then with 
Supply. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman fix a date for 
the Education Vote ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think it 
would be very inconvenient to take 
Supply otherwise than in its regular 
course. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the vast 
majority of the Irish Members are in 
favour of the Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptey (Ireland) Bill, and that it is ouly 
opposed by a small knot of Dublin 
solicitors ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
it does not come within the category of 
unopposed Bills, especially if it is op- 

by solicitors. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): Do we 
understand that the discussion on India 
on Wednesday is contingent upon the 
passing of the Eight Hours Bill through 
all its stages to-day or to-morrow ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If all the 
stages were finished to-day the Indian 
business would be taken to-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL.—(No, 351.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LEFEVRE, Bradford, Central) moved the 
following new clause :— 

(Provision for intermediate Census.) 


**(1) A Census shall be taken for the purpose 
of ascertaining the number of persons present 
within each parish in the Administrative County 
of London on the night of Sunday, the 29th day 
of March, 1896, and the provisions of The 
Census (England and Wales) Act, 1890, in- 
cluding the penal provisions, shall, subject to 
such modifications as may be prescribed for the 
purposes of this Act, apply in the case of the 
Census so taken as if it were taken in pursuance 
of that Act; except that the expenses certified 
by the Registrar General to have been incurred 
in respect of the Census shall be paid by the 
London County Council out of the Equalisation 
Fund, and the amount to be apportioned among 
the sanitary districts for determining the grant 
due shall be proportionately reduced. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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(2) The authority making the poor rate in 
each such parish shall, in every year, make to 
the Local Government Byarl a Returu of the 
total number of houses entered in the rate 
book of their parish. The Return shall be made 
at such time and in sach form, and the numbers 
shall be ascertained, and the Return shall be 
verified, in such manner as may be prescribed. 
The Local Government Board shall forward 
such Returns to the Registrar General, and there- 
upon he shall estimate the population of the 
parish on.the 6th day of' April ‘in that year; and 
the population s0 estimated shal] for the pur- 

of this Act be the population of, the 
rish during the 12 months beginning on that 

y.” ‘ 

(3) Provided that the first Return under this 
section, and a like Return with reference to the 
year 1891, shall be made within six weeks after 
the passing of this: Act, and the population 
estimated upon the basis of such Returns shall 
for the pu of this Act be the population 
of the pest for the year beginning on the 6th 
day of April, 1894. 

(4) If any authority making the poor rate 

fail to make a Return mnder this section within 
one month after the time at which such Return 
is required, each of the persons constituting the 
authority who is in fault shal) be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to @ fine not exceeding £50, 
and not exceeding £10 for every day during 
which the failure continues after the first con- 
viction for such failure.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said it would 
be seen that under the new clause the 
Census would take place on the 29th of 
March. The cost was estimated at 
£6,400. The Local Government Board 
proposed that an estimate of thé popula- 
tion should be taken in the years inter- 
vening between the Quinquennial Census 
for the purposes of the Bill, and the 
Local Authorities were to advise the 
Registrar General as to the number of 
houses in the various districts. Under 
those cireumstances, he would be able to 
make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
population year by year. The Board 
believed that a Census every five years 
would be sufficient to meet the purposes 
of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han-+ 
over Square) said, the clause certainly 
carried out the general undertaking given 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and he had 
no observation to make upon it, except 
one ; and that was to ask the right bon. 
Gentleman why he had chosen Sunday 
as the day upon which to | take 
the Census? Suuday was a day 
which, in London, did not give so 
fair a view of the resident inhabitants as 
any other day. There were certain 
townships which would certainly be 
weakened in population by taking Sunday 
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for the Census day. 
the particular day was the Sunday before 
Easter, and he must say he did not think 
that would be a convenient day, A 
Sunday ought not to be taken at all 
except for some special consideration. 

*Mr. COHEN said, he should like to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had assured himself that six weeks was 
a sufficient period to give the Local 
Authorities for the preparation of the 
first Returns ?, Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would say whether be had 
made any inquiry. 

*Sin F.S. POWELL said, he had. no 
desire for a voluminous Census at the 
quinguential interval, and he was sure 
that a Census of the kind suggested 
would be of great assistance. They knew 
that the General Census had proved very 
wide of the estimate. The Registrar 
General had, no doubt, made the best 
caleulation he could from the materials at 
his command ; but he hoped that in the 


future there would be considerable assist-° 


ance, in London at all events, arising 
from this Quinquennial Census, 

Sir R, TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that in some parishes of London, 
and especially in Hampstead, where the 
population was steadily increasing, to 
take the Census on Sunday, particularly 
at the time uf Easter, would place them 
at a great disadvantage, for a large 
number of people would be out of town. 
He would like to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board what was 
meant by the allusion in the seeond line 
of Sub-section 3 ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
chosen Sunday because it was in aceord- 
ance with the universal practice to take 
them upon that day. The Registrar 
General had informed him that there 
were certain conveniences in taking the 
Census on a Sunday. He had selected 
the Sunday before Easter, instead of the 
Sunday after Easter, as a small conces- 
sion to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. That' would be fair, at_.all 
events, to some parishes, and especially 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, With 
regard to the question raised by the hon, 
Member for Islington, the Local Govern- 
ment Board had carefully considered 
whether six| weeks would be sufficient. 
All that the Local Authorities would 
have to do was to fill in the number of 
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houses rated, which was not a very 
large work, and eng very well to be 
concluded in six weeks. 


Motion agreed to, 
Clause read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be added to the Bill,” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said,, he could ;not 
pretend to be satisfied with the small 
concession that the President of the 
Board of Trade had made, It would be 
more proper to take this Quinquennial 
Census on some other day than Sunday. 
As he had said, on, that day a large pro- 
portion of the population would be out 
of London. However, the right hon. 
Gentleman was master of the position, 
and he (Mr. Goschen) did not propose to 
move any. Amendment, because he was 
afraid that in the present condition of 
the House it. would be impossible to 
obtain a majority. In the interests of 
his constituents he repeated he did not 
think Sunday a well-chosen day for the 
Census. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. GOSCHEN proposed an Amend- 
ment omitting from line 6 the words 
“form a fund” in relation to the 
Equalisation Fund, in order to insert 
“open an account,” contending that the 
latter was the more proper description of 
what was really done. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, to leave out the words “form a fand,” 
and insert the words open an account.” 
—(Mr. Goschen.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘form a fund’ stand part-of ‘the Bill.” 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 

refully considered this matter, and 
although the description “open an ac- 
count” might properly describe the 
Operation in the earlier sections, it did 
not describe the transactions later on, 
and “fund” was the proper expression. 
The Government had a precedent for the 
term they had chosen in the Act of 1870, 
for which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was responsible, where the ex- 
Eoare used was “the Common Poor 

w Fund.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
2L { 
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On Motion of Mr. SHaw-Lerevre, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 1, page 2, line 18, leave out 
“ tender,” and insert “render.” 


Line 28, leave out “If any Sanitary 
Authority is found by,” and insert 
“Where.” 


Line 29, leave out “to have made de- 
fault within the meaning of,” and insert 
“ under.” 


Line 30, after “ 1891,” insert— 
“are satisfied that a Sanitary Authority have 
been guilty of such default as in that section 
mentioned, and have made an order limiting a 
time for the performance of the duty of the 
authority.” 

Line 32, leave out “ grant,” and insert 
* payment.” 


Line 38, after “ year,” insert— 
“and the amount to be apportioned among the 
sanitary districts fur determining the grant due 
shall be proportionately increased.” 

Clause 2, page 3, line 3, leave out “an 
equalisation charge,” and insert “a re- 
ceipt under this Act.” 


Clause 3, page 3, line 12, after “being,” 
insert— 
“including the Census taken in pursuance of 
this Act, or in any year in which a Census is 
not taken according to the population estimated 
-by the Registrar General under this Act.” 

After line 12, insert-— 

“The expression ‘prescribed’ means pre- 
scribed by the Local Government Board.” 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE asked to be 
allowed to move the Third Reading of 
the. Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr, Shaw-Lefevre.) 


*Mr. COHEN said, he did not, wish 
to delay the Third Reading of the Bill. 
He wished to thank, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman for having incorporated into the 
Bill an Amendment which he set down in 
almost his own words. So far.as his 
opinion went, he thought the Bill 
would be advantageous to the Metro- 
polis, less on account of its equalising re- 
sults, which he did not thiok would be 


considerable, than on account of the re- 
quirement that the authorities should 
render a statutory account of the mode in 


which they spent on the various 
services the grant out of the Equalisation 
Fund. The account required to be ren- 
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dered would probably do as much to 
equalise rates in the true sense of the 
term as any other provision of the Bill, 
because it would bring to light the 
differences in the expenditure by the 
various parishes on these services which 
he pointed out in Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not give 
them the control they asked for; 
but the very fact of the render- 
ing of an account being made com- 
pulsory would, he was convinced, operate 
asa check on some extravagantly dis- 
posed Local Authorities. Out of the 40 
authorities enumerated in the Parliamen- 
tary Return, no less than 21 did not give 
® separate return of the amount spent on 
lighting. In these cases lighting was 
included in the general rate, and, as they 
all knew, lighting was just one of those 
services in which extravagance or luxury 
was possible without saying it was in- 
dulged in. He thought it would be a 
great advantage to have this expenditure 
included in a Parliamentary Return, and 
he was quite sure it would be extremely 
instructive to know how much of the 
Equalisation Fund was spent on the 
various services, so that Parliament 
might know to what extent this Bill had 
accomplished the end they all desired— 
namely, that of an aid to sanitary expen- 
diture, especially in the poorer districts. 
In his view the success of the Bill would 
not be tested so much by its equalising 
results, which would not be large, as by 
the effect it produced on the efficient 
administration of the sanitation of Lon- 
don, which he hoped might be both 
lasting and important. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that whatever 
the opinion might be, with regard to the 
usefulness of the measure, of those hon. 
Members who sat on his side of the 
House, they certainly felt that they had 
done their best to limit the evil results 
that they saw would arise under the pro- 
visions of the Bill as it first eame before 
the House. While he eould not regard 
the Bill inthe same rosy light as the 
hon. Member for Islington did, he 
believed it to be a genuine and honest 
effort on the part of the Government to 
introduce some reform in local finance 
an other matters directly connected 
with it. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE felt that 
many wise Amendments had been 
brought forward by those who in the 
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first instance opposed the Bill, and he 
begged. to thank hon. Members for the 
assistance they had givem him, which had 
enabled him to effect many important 
alterations in the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL, 
(No. 156.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress, 10th August. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, 

line 22; after the word “mentioned,” to 
insert the words— 
“but the Board of Trade may, if they think fit, 
extend the said period of six months with 
respect to any complaints made to them during 
that period.” 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sm M, HICKS-BEACH said, he 
only agreed with this Amendment so far 
as this Bill was concerned. Did he 
understand that this Amendment ouly 
applied to complaints arising under the 
Bill now before the House ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, yes, 
that was so, 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
had no doubt this clanse would be 
accepted by the House, but he desired to 
point out that it must be accepted as a 
compromise, not as to the whole matters 
in dispute as between the traders and 
the Railway Companies, but a compro- 
mise with regard to only a portion of 
the matters in dispute. It did not deal 
with two subjects which received special 
consideration before the Select Com- 
mittee—namely, the question of risk 
notes and the composition of the tri- 
bunal which was to decide matters of 
this kind. The Committee reported 
that the question of the risk notes of 
Railway Companies required considera- 
tion and alteration, and also pointed to 
other matters equally needing revision. 
This clause, therefore, did not settle 
the dispute, but dealt with only one 
portion of the dispute. As to the 
method with which it dealt with this one 
portion, he could not say he thought it 
altogether ‘satisfactory to the traders, 
He did not now propose to go into details, 
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but he could ouly regard the sub-section, 
which compelled the payment by the 
claimant within 14 days of the 1892 
rate, as one which would work unfairly, 
and he thought that injustice would be 
done under the sub-section if it became 
law as they amended it on Friday night, 
on the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach). What would occur under 
that sub-section of the Bill as it stood 
was this: At present the 1892 rate 
was taken as the standard rate for traders. 
Presently au increase on the 1892 rate, 
which had not been challenged, would be 
taken as the standard rate; presently an 
increase on the increase, which had not 
been challenged, would be taken as the 
standard rate. Under those circumstances, 
he could not regard ‘the compromise 8s 
altogether a happy one; but as it was 
important that the Bill should be passed 
through Committee that night, he should 
not ask the Committee to disagree with 
the clause. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
desired to support the remarks of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken. He 
thought they had a right to complain, 
and ought to complain, of the manner in 
which this great and important question 
had been treated by the Government. 
Last year the predecessor of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade told them that a Com- 
mittee was to be appointed in order to’ 
accelerate the dealing with this impor- 
tant question in the interests of the 
traders, They were told the Committee 
would only sit fora few days, and they 
would then make a Report, and that upon 
that Report legislation would be imme- 
diately proceeded with. Many of them 
were not satisfied with the Report of the 
Select Committee, and he thouzht that if 
the Committee itself and the terms of 
Reference had been widened they might 
have had a Report which would have 
proved a good basis for legislative action, 
The interests of traders all over the 
country were such as to require the Go- 
vernment to give them proper and fair 
and reasonable time to discuss this ques- 
tion in the House; as it was they were 
driven to the fag-end of the Session when 
many Members were worn out, and were 
not able to be present to give them their 
assistance on this question. Traders 
could not re, this as a satisfactory 
measure, and he would not have accepted 
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this clause if they had not been driven 
into acorner by the Government. They 
were, however, obliged to accept it, as it 
was. in the power of the Railway Com- 
panies to press them for those rates 
whieh, even by the admission of the 

Committee, were excessive. He ac- 
cepted the Bill simply as being better 
than nothing at all, but le claimed to 
have an early re-consideration of the 
whole question. He. hoped_ sufficient 
time would be allowed between this and 
the Report stage to enable them to fully 
consider the clause as amended, because 
he doubted very much whether the 
Amendment would quite harmonise with 
the clause. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he would like to take that oppor- 
tunity of saying that the action he had 
felt himself compelled to take with re- 

to this Bill was largely. due 
to the fact that this year he happened 
to represent, as their Chairman, the 
Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, and it must be. well 
within the knowledge of many Members 
of the House that the Central Chamber 
had passed many resolutions demanding 
a much more stringent clause than the 
present one, demanding legislation that 
would give the right of appeal to traders 
in the case of all rates, and that it had 
also passed resolutions in the present year 
condemning in the most emphatic way 
the inadequate Report of the Select 
Committee and condemning this Bill, 
which was more or less based upon that 
Report. He thought these resolutions of 
an important Agricultural Body, repre- 
senting many farmers and, many large 
societies of the country, had deserved a 
fuller consideration, and should have _re- 
ceived a fuller consideration, from the 
Government and the House than they 
had. He must express a hope | that 
before they parted with this Bill they 
would have some more definite assurance 
- than that which had already been given 
by his right hon. Friend that this stop- 
gap Bill was not the end of this question. 
With regard to the action of the Rail- 
way Companies in reference to this Bill, 
and the changes which they had managed 
to obtain in it, he ventured to say, that.a 
large section of the country would be 
conyinced that the Railway Companies 
had, as usual, got the; best. of them in 
regard to the essential questions at issue. 
The Railway Companies had been enabled 
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to assert their influence with the Board of 
Trade in a way prejudicial to the interests 
of the trade of this country, and had 
practically secured for themselves and for 
their shareholders greater consideration 
than even the very inadequate Report of 
the Select Committee of last year would 
have led the country to expect. He 
would like to point out what the situa- 
tion was that had arisen. They were asked 
to afford this small relief to traders now, 
and they were asked ‘to afford it on the 
strength of the Report which condemned 
in the most emphatic terms the whole 
policy and conduct of the Railway Com- 
panies in using the powers which Parlia- 
ment and the Board of Trade most un- 
fortunately placed in their, hands... The 
Report made it perfectly clear that the 
Railway Companies entered into under- 
takings with the Board of Trade which 
they violated by the outrageous increase 
of rates carried out at the beginning 
of 1893. He did say, therefore, that 
they must have an understanding with 
the Government that this stop-gap 
measure was not the completion of the 
duty of Parliament, and of the Goveru- 
ment with regard to this question, and that 
when the question of the reconstitution of 
the Railway Commission came under 
the review of Parliament, as it must 
shortly, they would have an “adequate 
and complete investigation of and 
decision on all these questions, and 
thus supplement what was imperfect and 
inadequate in the present Bill. He 
must take great. exeeption to the 
Amendments. which were rushed upon 
the Honse ai the very last moment on 
Friday night, without, being even placed 
ou the Paper, at. the instance of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol. He did not think it was fair in 


treating this Bill as an uncontested 


measure to have Amendments _intro- 
dueed 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must draw 
the hon. Member's attention to the fact 
that he must diseuss the elause as it was. 
He could not discuss how particular. 
Amendments came to. be introduced. 

Mr. CHANNING asked if he could 
not discuss the clause with the Amend- 
ment as it now stood ? 

Tue, CHAIRMAN said, the, hon. 
Member could not discuss the manner in 
whieh. Amendments, came, to be , intro- 
duced to in the Bill, 
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*Mr. ,CHANNING said, he would 
digcuss , that, portion @f the clause in 
whieh the Amendment of the right’ hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol was 
embodied. Of course, it might be con- 
tended. by the right hon. Geutleman that 
his intention was to provide for the case 
in which the existing rate might have 
been below the actual rate of 1892, and 
that in that case the Amendment would 
operate iu favour of the trader, and that 
he would not be called upon to pay into 
Court the whole of the rate liable to be 
charged above the rate of 1892, but only 
to pay the rate which was actually being 
levied upon him and demanded from him 
by the Company immediately before the 
increase was made. So far that might 
be an advan to the trader, but the 
words were liable to a very different 
construction and to a very different 
operation. Perhaps the right hon, Gen- 
tleman would take this opportunity of 
further explaining the intention of this 
Amendment, in-which case the time of 
the House would be usefully occupied. 
The difficulty, he would point out, was 
this. They might have an increase made 


upon the rate of 1892. That increase 
might have been left uncontested by 


the trader. For various reasons he 
might not have taken some of the 
increases made last year before the 
Railway Commissioners under the powers 
of this Bill. In that case, if the Rail- 
way Company saw their way. to 
make a still further increase on any 
elass of traffic, under the wording of the 
clause as it at present stood, it was per- 
fectly plain that the trader would be 
called upon to pay into Court, not the 
old rate of 1892, but the whole of the 
increase. which, for various reasons, he 
might not have seen his way to challenge 
in the interval. The Railway Com- 
panies would, in fact, by the form of 
words now introduced into the clause, 
have a sanction for the increased rate as 
well as the rate of 1892. He did say 
that the Bill was objectionable enough 
already to the traders all over the coun- 
try because of its fundamental! principle, 
which introduced a sanction of the rates 
of 1892, and this mischief would be still 
more aggravated for the traders, if the 
Railway Companies were enabled, as the 
‘words might enable them, in case one of 
the increases of their rates was not 
immediately challenged under this Bill 
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before the Railway Commissioners, and 
they’ made any further increases to 
seeure, by a site wind, this result : that 
not only the rate of 1892, but the whole 
of the increase upon the rate of 1892 
should be made unassailable and unques- 
tionable before the Railway Commis- 
sioners. - It was perfectly true that the 
Amendment only affected money paid 
into Court, but that might create a pre- 
sumption against the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners over the increase on the 
rate of 1892. Unless the explanation of 
those words was satisfactory, or unless 
words could be introduced which would 
remove and make wholly impossible the 
difficulty which had occurred to him in 
this connection, and which might operate 
very prejudicially to-the traders in the 
future, he should feel it his duty to offer 
the most strenuous opposition to the 
further passing of this Bill. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he had no wish to go into the 
general question. They might discuss 
it that night and the next day also be- 
fore they arrived at any common under- 
standing or conclusion with regard to 
it. He had the honour to be a Mem: 
ber of the Committee which made -the 
Report on which this Bill was founded. 
He concurred in that Report, which was 
supported by a very considerable majo- 
rity, in favour of a limited discretion 
to the Railway Commissioners in 
dealing with the cases of increases of 
rates, and not throwing open all rates to 
question in the Railway Commissioners 
Court. The hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire and other hon. Members 
had questioned certain words which, at 
his suggestion, were inserted in the 
clause late on Friday night. He should 
have been very glad if he could have 
placed them on the Paper so that hon. 
Members might have seen them. But 
the fact was, that his own attention was 
only called to the wording of the Amend- 
meuvt which was to be moved by his 
right hon, Friend the Member for Dublin 
University on Friday afternoon, so that 
he had no opportunity of doing so. What 
appeared to him, and what he believed 
also appeared to right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and to the experienced perma- 
nent officials of the Board of Trade, was 
that as the, Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend stood it only had rd 
to. those cases in which the Rail- 
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complained, raised the rates of 1892 on 
the Ist of January, 1893, and that 
those who framed the Amendment had 
omitted to consider those cases of 
future increases which, of course, if 
made, would be subject to redress by the 
Court of the Railway Commissioners. 
Of course, as the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire had just observed, 
supposing a rate existed at a certain 
point on the 3lst December, 1892, was 
then raised on the Ist of January, 1893, 
and was subsequently lowered after that 
time, and then raised again to a point 
below that of the 31st of December, 1892, 
as the clause stood the traders would 
have been seriously damnified. Again, 
only a portion of their rates were raised 
by the Railway Companies on the Ist of 
January, 1893, when they endeavoured, 
as the Committeereported, torecoup them- 
selves for certain diminutions which the 
Act of 1888 made in their power to charge 
in some matters by raising their previous 
rates on other articles on which they had 
the power to do so. But with regard toe 
those rates which were not raised on the 
Ist of January, 1893? Supposing the 
Railway Companies were to lower them? 
No one would complain; but if, after 
they had lowered any of those rates, 
they afterwards tried to increase them, 
then it would be obviously unfair to call 
upon the tradcr, before his appeal could 
be heard, to pay into Court the rate 
calculated on a higher basis than that 
which existed at the time of the 
increase being made against which he 
appealed. That was the object of his 
Amendment. He believed the words as 
inserted in the clause carried out that 
without doing any barm to the trader at 
all. But he quite admitted the question 
was one of a complicated and difficult 
nature; and so far as he was personally 
concerned, if the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
should be advised by those who were 
very well qualified to advise him that any 
alteration of those words would be 
fairer to the traders or fairer to 
both parties, he certainly shculd raise 
no objection to them being altered. 
His sole object in moving the Amend- 
ment was to make the proposal of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Dublin 
University, who he ‘thought’ was -very 
apable of taking care of the Railway 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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ies, .more ' favourable ° to’ the 
traders than it was in the shape he 
moved it, He believed it carried that 
out; but if it did not, it was perfeetly 
open to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade to alter 
it later on. 


Mr. CHANNING: I would like to 
ask my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bristol whether. words to this effect 
would meet his view ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
tbe hon, Gentleman is competent to do 
that. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he only wished 
to say, on behalf of the agricultural 
interest, that he did not think the agri- 
culturists of this country were of opinion 
that this Bill was much worthy, of. their 
acceptance. They could not regard it as 
a complete, or equitable, or fair sett 
ment of this question, and they would 
undoubtedly look to future legislation to 
remove those grievances and inequalities 
which they thought would still exist. 


*Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he was responsible for the 
introduction of this Bill, and his name 
was on the back of it. He believed that 
the changes that had been made in the 
Bill, on the whole, made it a very fair and 
reasonable settlement of the question. 
The Bill now fairly carried out the re- 
commendations of the Committee. He 
had looked at it very carefully, and he 
could not find that it in any way fell 
short of the Committee’s Report. The 
hon, Member for Maldon (Mr. Dodd) 
had said that it failed to reconstitute 
the Railway Commission. They all 
knew why it did not deal with 
that question. The Committee itself 
made no recommendations on that 
subject, but. there was no doubt 
that the Commission must be reconsti- 
tuted. It was not satisfactory. He 
did not think it was satisfactory to 
gentlemen sitting on either side of 
the House, or to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
himself. When the first opportunity 
presented itself for the reconstitution of 
the Commission there was no doubt it 
would. be so constituted as to make the 
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Commission more acceptable to the 
traders and the community generally. 
But, with respect to the action of the 
Railway Companies in raising the rates, 
no one had saffered more than he had, 
and he resented their action as much as 
the hon. Members (Mr. Channing and 
Mr. Dodd), but he believed that, so far 
from this being a mere stop-gap Bill, it 
was a much more important t Bill than 
Mr. Channing considered. If it was a 
stop-gap Bill, the gap it occupied was a 
very important one, and it was a gap 
that the traders themselves wanted 
stopping. The Board of Trade had re- 
ceived innumerable letters, memorials, 
and deputations urging that the in- 
crease made on the rates of 1892 
should be subject to revision ; and he 
believed it to be a great satisfaction to 
the traders to have that question finally 
settled. He could not recall an instance 
in which they demanded that the whole 
rates should be opened. What they 
desired was that the rates which were 
raised by the action of the Railway 
Companies—he might say the capricious 
action of the Railway Companies — on 
the Ist of January, 1893, should be 
subject to revision, and that they should 
be reduced. He believed that, so far 
from the Board of Trade being subject 
to the pressure of the Railway Companies, 
great pressure had been brought to bear 
by the Board of Trade on the Railway 
Companies themselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bryce) had carried 
through the negotiations with great firm- 
ness, and he thought the Railway Com- 
panies had really behaved at the 
last moment with considerable modera- 
tion and reasonableness. He believed 
the Bill, with the Amendments in it, 
would give satisfaction to the trading 
community ; and with the operation of 
Section 31, which was constantly in 
operation and constantly doing excellent 
work in reducing typical rates, he be- 
lieved the Bill offered a very important 
opening for the revision of any unreason- 
able rates to which the traders might be 
subjected. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, that with reference to what had 
fallen from several hon. Members with 

to the Amendment settled on 
Friday night, he desired to assure the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire and 
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the hon. Member for Essex that what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol was per- 
fectly accurate. This Amendment was 
introduced in the interests of . traders, 
because it was plain that the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University as it stood did not 
deal with one case in which they might 
be prejudiced. He did not think the 
Amendment was inequitable to the 
trader in the way in which his bon. 
Friends had pointed out, and he could 
assure them that it in no way affected the 
right of the traders, which ‘was safe- 
guarded under Clause 1.. He would like 
to assure his hon. Friends tliat the words 
accepted on Friday had been very care- 
fully considered; but he would, with those 
who advised him in this matter, care- 
fully consider whether the danger which 
they apprehended could possibly arise ; 
and if they were of opinion that it would 
arise, he would see what words could be 
introduced to guard against it. The hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire was en- 
tirely mistaken if he thought the Board 
of Trade had been influenced in this 
matter by the Railway Companies. On 
the contrary, the Board of Trade had 
put a great deal of pressure on the Rail- 
way Companies. The reason he pressed 
the Bill, which was not all he could 
desire himself, was because he believed 
that in the circumstances it was the 
most that could he effected, and that if 
it passed it would give a very substantial 
advantage to traders of which in the 
months to come they would reap the 
advantage. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was sur- 
prised at the remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield that 
the traders would be quite satisfied to 
have the rates of 1892 fixed. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, that what 
he said was, that all the complaints 
which reached him when he was at the 
Board of Trade was with reference to 
the excesses upon the rates of 1892, 
and that the applications to the Board of 
Trade were that those excesses should 
be reduced—not that the whole of the 
rates should be re-opened. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he must re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that at 
the deputation which waited upon him 
in one of the Committee Rooms, great 
dissatisfaction was felt that the Bill was 
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80 narrow in its scope, and that. at that 
time he tried to pacify some of those 
who felt so strongly ‘aa the matter by 
telling them that the Bill was so framed 
that it would re-open the whole question. 
He did lead them to expect that where 
the rate had been increased after 1892 it 
would be open to the traders 'to open the 
whole rate on the ground of reasonable- 
ness. They were certainly. led to expect, 
when the Bill was brought in, that it 
would be open, under its provisions, 
to raise the question of the reasonable- 
ness of the whole rate. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERN MENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said that, 
as Chairman of the Committee that 
investigated this matter, and as the one 
who drew up the Report, he desired 
to say a few words. He desired to 
point out that the whole of the evidence 
was confined to the raising of the rates 
since 1892. He believed he was right in 
saying that. there was no evidence what- 
ever brought before the Committee in 
respect of any other rates than those 
that had been raised at the beginning of 
1893. He thought it might: be well 
worthy of consideration at some future 
time whether the operation of this Bill 
might not be extended. If it were ex- 
tended, it must be after full inquiry as 
to the rates which existed other than 
those which were raised in 1893. But 
certainly it would not have been right 
for the Committee to have reported with 
regard to rates in respect of which there 
was no evidence before them, and which 
were outside the scope of the Refer- 
ence. He was bound to say that the 
evidence in regard to those rates was 
not by any means complete. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) said, he thought his right hon. Friend 
must have forgotten the lest words of 
the Reference to the Committee, which 
gave them a perfect right to go into the 
whole question of the revision of rates. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) appealed very strongly to 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
scrutinise closely the words of the 
Amendment, because some words had 
crept into the Act of 1888 which had had 
an entirely unanticipated effect as against 
the traders and which had proved most 
dangerous to the interests of the traders. 
It must be borne in mind that the Rail- 
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way Companies had the most experienced 
legal assistance, and kuew the. effect of 
every word they suggested to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He believed 
the professional advisers. at the back of 
the Railway Companies were far superior 
to those at the back of the President of 
the Board of Trade, and he thought, 
therefore, that the Government would do 
well to be careful as to the words they 
adopted. He regretted very much that 
the Goverument had thought fit to pro- 
ceed with this Bill at this period of the 
Session, as it was a most important 
measure. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town) said, 
the Members of the Committee had con- 
sisted largely of Railway Directors and 
friends of Railway Companies, and yet 
an Amendment moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury (Sir B. Samuelson) was 
accepted, and this clause was inserted, 
commencing, “ The minimum the trader 
is entitled to.” It was upon this pro- 
vision that Paniament was basing its 
legislation. He did not agree in the 
eensure that had been passed upon the 
Report of the Committee. He regarded 
it as an excellent historical Report, al- 
though he thought that the recommenda- 
tions it contained were weak. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
no doubt in some cases, perhaps in many, 
it might be an advantage to traders not 
to have the question of costs determined 
by the tribunal, but at the same time he 
regarded the provision as being a two- 
edged sword. He thought it an extra- 
ordinary thing that the tribunal could 
not be trusted to deal with the question 
of costs. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Ido not think my hon. Friend is 
fair, if he will allow me to say so, in 
suggesting that this clause shows any 
want of confidence on the part of 
the Select Committee in the tribunal. 
That was not the point at all. It 
was alleged, and I helieve it was very 
strongly felt by the traders, that, whereas 
the Railway Companies could afford to 
retain the services of the very best 
solicitors and barristers at the highest 
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possible fees, the private. litigant in many 
cases could not do, so, and it. was regarded 
as hard that such a litigant should have 
to pay the costs of the Railway Com- 
ponies on a high scale if the) decision 

appened to be against him. The Com- 
mittee therefore considered that the rule 
which, I believe, obtains in our Com- 
mittee Rooms upstairs should be enforced 
in this case. Whatever may be thought 
of the Railway Commissioners as a 
tribunal, I may say that they cheerfully 
accepted this proposal, and - in’! fact 
approved of it in their evidence before 
the Committee. 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
considered the clause to be mistaken, inas- 
much as it meant that if a complainant 
was ever so right, he could not have his 
costs. He preferred the ordinary English 
rule, that the man who won got his 
costs, while the man who lost had to pay 
them. The Report of the Committee, he 
thought, made it plain that the question 
of the composition of the tribunal, the 
Railway Commission, must shortly be con- 
sidered, and that showed that the clause 
dealt only with a very provisional state of 
circumstances, and that the whole of 
this question would before long come 
again before Parliament. Under these 
cireumstances, having expressed his own 
opinion on the clause, he would not vote 
against it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE moved to insert the 
following clause :— 

(Amendment of 36 & 37 Vic., c. 48, s. 14, as to 
division of rates.) 

“ The provisions of Section 14of The Regula- 
tion of Railways Act, 1873, with respect to the 
power to make orders and failure to comply 
with such orders, shall extend to any rates 
entered in books kept in pursuance of Section 
34 of The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” 

He said, this clause was necessary owing 
to an omission from the Act of 1888, 
and it had been accepted by both 


parties. 
Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
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: ,.Mr,. CHANNING. asked whether the 
clause would cover the objects of the 
clauses which stood in the name of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton with 
regard.to,the analysis of rates, private 
sidings, and so on ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, it would. The 
clause was really based upon the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. It had been very carefully 
considered by the Government draftsman, 
and by the representatives of the traders, 
who were agreed that it carried out the 
object of the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
the clause would furnish a very valuable 
amendment in the law. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


*Mr. CHANNING moved the insertion 

of the following new clause :— 
% Duration of Act.) 

“This Act shall remain in force till the Ist 
day of January, 1898, and no longer.” 
He said, if it were thought desirable that 
the measure should continue in operation 
after the period named it might be in- 
cluded in the Temporary Bills Act after- 
wards. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
D. Plunket) had asked him to say that 
he hoped the Government would not 
accept this clause. It was not one of 
those proposals upon which the Railway 
Companies looked with favour, and he 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) hoped the House 
would limit itself to those Amendments 
which had been agreed to by both 
parties. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he must refuse to 
accept the Amendment, not because the 
Railway Companies objected to it, but 
because he thought on its merits it was 
not a desirable proposal. He thought 
that the Debates that had taken place, 
and the opinions that had been expressed 
by the traders, would be a sufficient 
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record of the fact that they had ‘not 
accepted this Bill as one that was satis- 
factory to them. As to the suggestion 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Channing), he 
did not think it advisable to overload the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act with 
Bills. : 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. BRYCE moved the following 

new clause :— 
(Rebate on sidings rates.) 

“Whenever merchandise is received or de- 
livered by a Railway Company at any siding 
or branch railway not belonging to the Com- 

y and a dispute arises between the Railway 

mpany and the consignor or consignee of 
such merchandise as to any allowance or rebate 
to be made from the rates charged to such con- 
signor or consignee in respect that the Railway 
Company does not provide station accommoda- 
tion or perform terminal services, the Railway 
and Canal Commissioners shall have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine such —— and to 
determine what, if any, is a reasonable and just 
allowance or rebate.” ; 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


*Mr. TOMLINSON asked for an ex- 
planation of the differences between the 
proposed new clause and one on the 
same subject which had been placed upon 
the Paper by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Sir J. Whitehead). He 
wished to know whether the words “at 
any siding or branch railway not belong- 
ing to the Company” were not rather 
ambiguous ? Supposing a siding or a 
branch railway were leased by a Railway 
Company, would that be regarded as not 
belonging to the Railway Company ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The differences between 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Leicester (Sir J. White- 
head) and my own are only differences of 
drafting. The words“ not belonging tothe 
Company ” have been used in other Acts 
relating to this matter, and would cover 
the case of asiding that was leased—that 
is to say, that such a siding would not be 
excluded. The clause has been accepted 
by those who represent the traders, and 
I think the form in which it has been 
drafted will be found to be the most 
convenient and the safest. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 
Mr. Bryce 
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sidered To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 356.] 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL.—(No. 10.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 30th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) moved that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair. He remarked 
that this Bill had come on the 13th 
of August, at a period of the Session 
when the House was, in his humble 
opinion, unable properly to weigh the 
very serious matters that were contained 
in it. He was thoroughly well acquainted 
with the subject, and he felt a great dread 
of legislation of this most important 
character being brought forward at a 
time when so many Members had paired 
and gone away, being unable to believe 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
afford facilities on the 13th of August 
for.a Bill of this very great and impor- 
tant character. He was certain that the 
adoption of the Bill would add very 
largely to the cost of the article pro- 
duced by the miners, and the result would 
be to increase the depression of trade, 
which they all so much deplored. He 
saw in the Lancashire newspapers state- 
ments to the effect that mills in that 
county were lying idle, no there and there 
but in groups ; and he knew that in hisown 
district ironworks were beiug stopped be- 
cause of the competition with Belgium 
and other countries. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he asked whether it would 
be wise to proceed with a Bill which, in 
his belief, must add to the cost of pro- 
duction? Another grave and important 
question for consideration was what 
effect the Bill would have upon the em- 
ployment of workmen in this country. 
He believed its effect would be very much 
to diminish the number of men employed. 
Those who were thus thrown out of 
work would go into other districts which 
were already over-populated, and further 
reduce wages. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Burnley), 
rising to Order, asked whether the hor. 
Baronet had a right to make a Second 
Reading speech on the Bill ? 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Baronet 
is not entitled to discuss the Bill at all 
at this moment. He must confine him- 
self to reasons for his Motion. 

*Sir J. PEASE said, he was endea- 
vouring to give reasons for reporting 
Progress. The Bill would have a much 

ter effect upon the country than the 
Budget of the present year; and when 
he remembered how many Members had 
paired and saw how thin the House was, 
he contended that they were not in a 
position to give all the attention they 
ought to give toa subject of such vast 
importance. The Government had taken 
the unusual course of granting facilities 
for a private Members’ Bill, whilst they 
were leaving over for another year Bills 
which had been announced in the Queen’s 
Speech, and which were of a muck more 
national character than that now before 
the Committee. It was a most unusual 
course for the House at so late a period 
of the Session to take up a Bill of so 
important a character, and especially one 
that would interfere with the rights of 
adult labour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir J. Pease.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Of course, I cannot go into the earlier 
topics dealt with by my hon. Friend in 
his speech, as they really did seem to me 
to be arguments against the Second 
Reading of the Bill. At an earlier period 
of the Session, when the House was very 
full, the principle of the Bill was affirmed 
by a very large majority, and, therefore, 
I think we can put aside all the earlier 
reasons given by my hon. Friend for 
having made this Motion. I would ask 
the Committee whether it is not the 
desire of the great majority of Members 
to deal with this Bill, and to deal with 
it now? If the Committee is not of 
that opinion it has the opportunity of 
expressing its view upon the Motion of 
my hon. Friend. Everybody has had 
full notice for weeks past that this Bill 
was to be dealt with, and there has 
throughout the country been a full ex- 
pectation that it would be considered to- 
day. I think it would be a matter of 
great surprise and disappointment to the 
many thousands of people, on whose 
behalf my hon. Friend professes to 
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if it were found that the 
ouse of Commons was not willing 
to entertain the question to ~ day. 


'| Miners have for a long time looked for- 


ward to the diseussion of this question, 
and would resent it if the Committee 
now determined not to consider a matter 
which has so long been pending. Those 
are the reasons why I for my part cannot 
assent to the Motion of my hon. Friend ; 
but of course it is for the Committee to 
say whether or not they desire to proceed 
with this stage of the Bill. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, he thought the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet was fully justified by 
the circumstances of the case. It 
appeared to him to be little short of a 
public scandal that a Bill of that impor- 
tant kind—not being a Government Bill 
—should receive facilities for discussion 
from the Government ata time so late in 
the Session, when practically the only 
proper business which remained to be got 
through was the business of Supply—a 
time moreover when probably more than 
half the Members of the House were 
paired and away. The hon. Baronet had 
emphasised, as he was justified in doing, 
the importance of the Bill, which intro- 
duced a most novel principle and was 
brought forward in the interests of a 
section of the community—indeed, he 
might say of a portion of a section of the 
community, although it must profoundly 
affect the interests of the community 
generally. The Bill dealt with an 
industry which numbered 600,000 
workers—an industry which provided a 
cheap and abundant supply of fuel with- 
out which the great industries of the 
country, on which their prosperity de- 
pended, could not be carried on. He 
would like to ask what discussion the 
Bill had received up to the present time ? 
The only discussion which it had received 
was the extremely imperfect and per- 
funetory discussion of two Wednesday 
afternoon Debates. This showed that 
the Bill had not received mature con- 
sideration. He did not hesitate to say 
that a Bill of this extreme importance 
and far-reaching character should 
not receive facilities under any 
circumstances unless the Government 
of the day not only ensured that it 
should have mature consideration, but 
were prepared to take the responsibility 
upon themselves of making it a Govern- 
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ment measure. But he contended above: 
all that facilities ought not to be given to 
such a measure at a time like this. It’ 
was notorious that pairs were made on 
Party grounds. What did that mean? 
It meant that at the present time the 
House did not fairly represent the balance 
of opinion in regard to that Bill, or any 
Bill which was not! drawn upon Party 
lines. These considerations seemed so 
obvious that one could not help asking 
what were the reasons which had induced 
the Government to give this Bill ex- 
ceptional facilities? When the Leader 
of the House announced that it was’ his 
intention to give this Bill exceptional 
facilities, he offered to the House two 
reasons for doing so. One of these was 
that the supporters of the Bill had ob- 
tained an exceptionally favourable place 
by means of the ballot, and the other 
was that the Bill raised important ques- 
tions which it was desirable should be 
submitted this year to the judgment of 
the House of Commons. If the first of 
those reasons was to prevail and form a 
standing precedent for future occasions 
it was clear that every year there would 
be half-a-dozen Bills or more which it 
would be necessary for the Government 
to add to their programme or to give 
exceptional facilities for, even at the end 
of the Session. As to the second reason 
—that the Bill raised important issues 
which should be decided by the House of 
Commons—that was an argument against 
giving facilities, not in favour of doing 
so. If a Bill raised important con- 
siderations it was all the more important 
that it should be brought forward at a 
time when the House could fairly debate 
those important considerations. If it 
was desirable that the judgment of the 
House should be expressed upon it, let 
it be expressed at a time when the House 
fairly represented the division of opinion 
in the House upon the question at issue. 
He thought it was impossible to doubt 
that the real reason why the Government 
had given these exceptional facilities to 
the Bill was that the noble Lord who 
was at the head of the Government, 
early in the year, at a time when the Go- 
vernment seemed to have given very 
little consideration to the Bill, and when 
he must have been very imperfectly 
acquainted with the views of his col- 
leagues upon the Bill, gave a promise 
that the measure should receive excep- 
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tional . facilities. | He, ofcourse, under- 
stood the difficulty of the position in 
which the Government was placed owing. 
to those pledges given’ by’ its head. But 
the Government had duties to the public 
and to the House as well as toa section 
of its followers, and he\thought the in- 
terests of the public and the House de- 
manded that the Bill should not be dis- 
cussed at that late period of the Session. 
He could hardly expect the Members of 
the Government themselves to support 
the Motion, but he thought they might 
fairly ask that they should not influence 
their followers to vote against it, and 
that if the Motion were carried they 
should agree that the Bill should no 
longer be proceeded with. 

Sir J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street) said, the position of the Bill 
was that it had passed the Second Read- 
ing by a considerable majority. It was 
brought in by a private Member, and was 
in the category of private Members’ 
Bills. Were there no other Bills of 
the same character—no other Bills which 
had passed that House by large majorities 
and were as much entitled to the special 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if not more entitled ? For instance, 
there was the Rating of Machinery Bill, 
whieh had been approved in that House 
by large majorities for two or three years, 
which was not a Party measure, and 
which, in his judgment, had far more 
claim upon the Government than had the 
measure before the House. He could not 
quite understand the position the Govern- 
ment had taken upon the Bill. He had 
been under the impression that the Govern- 
ment took the whole time of the House 
in order to push forward the measures 
to which the Party was pledged, but 
instead of carrying those measures into 
effect the Government had taken the Bill 
selected especially from all the Bills 
which had been passed by large majorities 
and had given it preference, not only 
over those Bills, but over their own 
measures. Asa supporter of the Govern- 
ment, and as representing a district which 
had returned a large number of supporters 
of the Government to the House, he pro- 
tested against their present action. He 
thought they had treated with but scant 
courtesy the Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, which had for years 
sent au almost unbroken phalanx of 
Members to represent the Liberal cause 
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in Parliament. Ifthe Bill had been made 
a Government measure Members would 
have known upon whose shoulders 
rested the responsibility of pressing it 
forward ; but the; Government seemed, 
for sume reason or other, not to have had 
the courage of their convictions. He 
could not see why they should not have 
taken the responsibility of the Bill upon 
their own shoulders ; but what had they 
actually done ? Not only had they given 
special facilities for the consideration of 
the measure, but they had issued a four 
or five-line Whip for the Second Read- 
ing, and that; morning again a five- 
line. Whip had, been sent out and 
special attention ¢alled to the Bill. 
He regarded the discussie: of .the 
Second Reading as absolutely inadequate 
to the importance of, the subject. He 
himself, as representing a constituency 
deeply interested in the question, was 
specially anxious to give his views upon 
it on that occasion, aud rose practically 
every time there was an opportunity, but 
he failed to eatch the Speaker’s eye, and 
in the end the Debate was closured. He 
strongly supported his hon.) Friend’s 
Motion, and he hoped the Government 
would see their way to agree to the pro- 
posal he had made. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., New- 
ton) said, the hon. Baronet who had 
moved to report Progress ,and the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
were such faithful supporters of the 
Government that he was convinced they 
would not have taken such a course as 
they had adopted bad they not felt 
bound to do so. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself had only an hour 
before expressed the opinion that the iu- 
scription, “Abandon hope all; ye who 
introduce Bills into, this House in the 
middle of August,” ought to be put up. 
What discussion had they actually had 
upon the Bill? Two miserable Wed- 
nesday afternoons in an attenuated and 
listless House ; scarcely anyone speaking 
for more than 10 minutes, most of the 
people best worth hearing not speaking 
at all, and the discussion finally. ter- 
minated by the closure. They. had. not 
heard the opinion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or the Leader of the 
Opposition upon the Bill; . above . all, 
they had not heard the opinion of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He was specially anxious to. know what 
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that right hon. Gentleman had to say, as 
well as the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department ? Asa good Party 
man he was ready to believe most things 
of the present Government, but he could 
never have believed that they would 
have assisted to rush such an important 
Bill through the House at that period of 
the Session. Apparently many other 
people were of the same opinion, for he 
noticed that of the gentlemen who had 
some of the most important Amendments 
down on the Paper, mauy were absent. 
Attention had been called to the fact 
that there were about 200 Sessional 
pairs, so that the Bill was apparently 
going to be decided by a House 
of about 100 Members. It must be 
borne in mind that the Bill was 
not only opposed from the Opposition 
side of the Honse, it was still more 
violently opposed by many of the Go- 
vernment’s own supporters, and yet they 
were told that it was going to be rushed 
throngh the House in a couple of days. 
He had no hesitation in characterising the 
action of the Government as a Parlia- 
mentary outrage of ‘the worst possible 
description. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
suggested to the hon. Baronet who had 
moved that Progress be reported that, 
after the expression of opinion which had 
been evoked, he might fairly withdraw his 
proposition and let the Committee proceed 
with the discussion of the Bill. With 
regard to the action of the Government 
respecting the measure, he might say 
that as one of the least of the Liberal 
Party, he had been, in and out of the 
House, one of its consistent supporters. 
He had done bis best to assist in the 
return to that House of Members pledged 
to support Liberal measures, because he 
believed those measures were best for the 
elass to which they belonged ; but during 
the present Session they had seen the 
most~ complete setting aside of any 
recognition of the views he and 
those from the North had expressed. 
The. Chancellor . of the Exchequer 
said that sufficient time had ~ been 
given to the House to allow Mem- 
bers to prepare themselves for that 
Debate. From time to time, he, with 
others, had put questions to the right 


hon. Gentleman, asking him to name the 


date on which the Debate would be taken, 
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and to state, as nearly as he could, the 
amount of time which would be allotted to 
it. But there had been the most constant 
evasion of the questions. He had done his 
very best to ascertain that they might be 
prepared, but he ventured to say, looking 
at the pairs which had been made, as 
pairs are continually made, on Party 
lines, that the House was not in a state 
in which a question like that could be 
properly discussed. It seemed to him 
that the Government had taken upon 
their shoulders a burden they shrank from 
carrying. If they were so enamoured of 
the measure, why had they not made it 
a Government measure—why were they 
going toallow it to pass, with their support, 
asa private Member’s Bill. He knew that 
he was expressing the opinion of a large 
number of working men outside when he 
said the opponents of the Bill had not 
been treated in the fairest of manners, 
but he would, nevertheless, advise the 
hon. Baronet that, having obtained that 
expression of opinion from both sides of 
the House, he should allow the Com- 
mittee to proceed with the discussion of 
the Bill. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had the honour of representing a large 
mining constituency—indeed, he believed 
the majority of those on the Register 
were employed more or less in mining 
occupations. He had been in communi- 
cation with a large number of his con- 
stituents, and he felt that it would bea 
grave injustice to them if the Bill were 
forced through the House of Commons at 
the present time. The feeling against 
the Bill was most earnest and emphatic 
ou the part of a large proportion of the 
mining population—a proportion so large 
that, though a minority, it was entitled 
to the utmost respect—and he felt that 
the great questions involved in the 
measure could not receive due considera- 
tion so late in the month of August. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
minded the Committee that the Second 
Reading was carried by a large majority ; 
but the Bill was essentially a measure of 
detail, and many Members who supported 
the Second Reading were anxious to see 
carried important Amendments which 
would, in their opinion, make the Bill 
more effective. The discussion of those 
Amendments must occupy some time. 
The interests involved were gigantic, 
overwhelming, almost overpowering ; 


Mr. J. Wilson 
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and he felt that the House would not be 
doing justice to those affected—em- 
ployers, employed, or the country at 
large—if they proceeded further with the 
measure that day. For it was not only 
the employers and employed in the 
mining districts who were concerned in 
the matter—there was the great body of 
consumers ; and be was certain that the 
passing of the Bill would enhance the 
price of coal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that is qnite the question under considera- 
tion. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL: I only men- 
tioned it as an illustration of the gigantic 
interests invulved in this question, and, 
therefore, as a reason why the Bill 
should not be discussed at this period of 
the Session. I am glad to have had an 
opportunity of making this protest, and 
I know I shall have the thanks of many 
in the borough I represent. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said, the Leader of the House 
had stated that he proposed to resist the 
Motion, on the ground that the principle 
of the Bill had been affirmed by very 
large majorities of the House. He had 
taken the trouble to analyse the figures of 
the Divisions, and he found that in May, 
1893, the number of Members who took 
part was 484, and that the majority was 
78. In April, 1894, this year, 479 Mem- 
bers took part, and the majority was 87. 
Of the Members who voted in the Aye 
Lobby last year 45 were absent this year, 
and 63 who voted in the No Lobby last 
year were absent this year. One changed 
his vote from Aye to No. Four, owing 
to extreme pressure from the Govern- 
ment, changed their votes from No to 
Aye. Therefore, the total of those in 
favour of the Bill was 326, and of those 
in opposition to the Bill were 257. Those 
who faced both ways were five, and 
those who were absent altogether were 
82. The majority of those who voted was 
therefore 69, and that did not equal the 
number of those who abstained from 
voting. He thought that if a Bill of this 
importance was to be proceeded with, it 
should only be with the support of the 
majority of the whole House. This had 
never been the case with respect to this 
measure, and was another reason why 
they should not now legislate in a hurry. 
In the majorities to which he 
had referred -the Nationalist vote 
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of 64 Members went solidly in 
favour of the Second Reading. He 
hoped that that solidity would not be 
maintained in any future Divisions on 
the Bill, for theugh the Nationalist 
Members, in voting on the Second 
Reading, might have believed that they 
were supporting a democratic principle 
they were not voting for the advantage 
of the whole community. Another 
reason why the Bill should not go at that 
late period was that the Labour Com- 
mission Report had been issued since the 
Second Reading Division. That Report 
should have due weight attached to it in 
the consideration of such a measure as 
this. But that was an advantage which 
they could not have at this late period of 
the Session. , 
Mr. D.A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
said, he wished to join in an appeal to 
the hon. Baronet not to press his Motion 
to a Division, A very timely protest 
had been, entered against the action of 


the Government in specially facilitating | 


the Bill, but, that protest having been 
entered, he did not think anything 
further would be gained by persisting in 
the Motion, and if a Division were taken 
upon it a wrong impression might be 
created, At the same time, he fully 
agreed with the strictures which the hon. 
Baronet had passed upon the shilly- 
shally attitude of the Government, who, 
he thought, had not even treated their 
own supporters fairly, and whose action 
in no way redounded to their credit. 
Not only had no adequate discussion 
taken place so far, but the country bad 
had no opportunity of expressing an 
opinion either on the Bill itself or on the 
proposals which would be made to amend 
it. The Bill was not in the Government 
programme ; it was not in the Newcastle 
programme, More than that, it was de- 
liberately excluded, after full considera- 
tion, from that programme, on which, 
practically, the Government were re- 
turned to power. Several reasons had 
been given for the curious attitude of the 
Government, but he did not know that it 
was desirable to mince matters, and his 
own belief was that that attitude was 
due to the fact that several right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Ministerial 
Bench represented constituencies.in which 
the mining vote was too important to be 
lightly treated. At the same time, the 
Prime. Minister, had given a distinct 
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pledge that the Bill should be considered 
in Committee, and he would be sorry to 
be a party to causing the Government to 
break any pledges; therefore, he sug- 
gested that the Bill should be proceeded 
with, It was not properly discussed on 
the Second Reading, and that was all the 
more reason why they should now take 
the earliest opportunity of considering it 
fully, so that those who did not fully 
approve of it might point out in what 
respects they considered that it failed 
most seriously, 

*Mr. TOMLIN SON (Preston) said, he 
desired to say a word or two on behalf of 
a class whose interest had not been 
taken into view. He represented a con- 
stituency which was not directly con 
nected with the mining industry, yet 
depended for its livelihood on the regular 
and cheap supply of coal, and all the 
great industries conducted in his part of 
the country would suffer seriously if that 
supply were to be diminished, as certainly 
he thought it would diminish if this Bill 
| passed into law. In the textile and in 
| the iron trades the depression was now 
very great, many concerns were carried 
on without profit, and if they were sub- 
jected to a considerable additional charge 
for coal it would be difficult to carry on 
business at all. The Bill would operate 
very seriously in that direction if instead 
of eight hours actual work in mines per 
day the work was reduced to 6 or 5} 
hours, which would be the actual result. 
The Representatives of other than mining 
districts had not, perhaps, given attention 
to the details of the Bill, and many of 
them had paired and were away from the 
House. The discussion would suffer 
from their absence just at the time when 
they could make themselves acquainted 
with the real working of the measure. 
He protested strongly against the manner 
in which the Bill was being pushed 
through. ‘ 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) hoped that the hon. Baronet 
would not put the Committee to the in- 
convenience of a Division, but would 
yield to the appeal made to him, and 
withdraw the Motion to report Pro- 
gress. He quite agreed that a protest 
against the action of the Government 
was called for and in stronger terms than 
had been used. In their own opinion the 
Government had made an adroit move, 
but, in. his opinion, their conduct had 
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been neither candid or courageous. This 
conduct would be noted out of doors and 
berg attention would be secured by this 

otion, which however might now be 
withdrawn and the discussion of the Bill 
a!lowed to proceed. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
had no desire to comment on the action 
of the Government in regard to the Bill, 
though he could saya good deal about 
that. It was, quite unnecessary, after 
the strong and cuttin’ language which 
had been heard fron. su of, the 
Government represei ting districts where 
the Government had hitherto appeared 
to enjoy a considerable amount of 
popularity, If this conduct should 
decrease that popularity, the Opposition 
could afford ‘to look on the result with 
some complacency. To his mind it 
appeared quite indefensible that at the 
very moment when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had announced that it was 
impossible, looking at the length of the 
Session and the exhaustion of the 
House, for the Government to pro- 
ceed with any single Bill of their own 
if it was in the slightest degree 
opposed, that they should ask the House 
to proceed with as thorny and difficult a 
question as could be presented to the 
House of Commons. But his object in 
rising was solely to add his request to 
others that had been made that the hon. 
Baronet would not press his Motion to a 
Division. Enough had been said to 
make sufficient protest on the part of 
Members against the conduct of the 
Government in regard to this matter, but 
for himself he would say that whatever 
might be the view taken of this Bill ‘as 
the House was sitting this evening there 
would surely be a desire to proceed with 
some business or other. But if Members 
would look at the Order Paper having 
regard to the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and, the fact, that 
effective Supply had not been put down, 
it would be seen that if this Motion were 
carried in about 10 minutes the House 
would adjourn. He therefore expressed 
the hope that the hon. Baronet would 
not press the Motion to a Division, but 
having made his protest would allow the 
consideration of the Bill to proceed. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) had some hesitation in speaking 
on this subject, but it did seem to him a 
very dangerous thing for the House in 


Mr. Fenwick 
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its present state and under the circum- 
stances of the time to enter upon a policy 
entirely novel, contrary to bil predaueus 
and opposed to English character and 
traditions. The ouse, which was 
unable to discharge its own business 
satisfuctorily, was now going to regulate 
the details of labour for the whole of the 
country in all its varied forms. [“ No, 
no!”] That was ‘so, because when this 
new departure ‘was utiderstood in the 
country it was evident where it would 
lead. In’ other trades the question 
would be raised, “If miners ‘have this 
restriction of hours why should noi we ?” 
The consequences would be very in- 
jurious. He was interested neither on 
behalf of employers or employed iu this 
controversy, but speaking in the interest 
of employés generally he bélieved that 
this step would have the effect of en- 
dangering, and if proceeded with would 
largely decrease the employment and 
means of subsistence of large asses of our 
population, We were entering upon the 
application of a principle which states- 
men of thé past had considered most 
dangerous and objectionable. Perhaps 
the man who had done more than any 
other to promote the shortening of hours 
of labour was the hon. “Member for 
Gorton (Mr. Mather), and his testimony 
was emphatic on this question that a 
rigid law passed by members of an Im- 
perial Legislature when votes were given 
as required for Party reasons could never 
provide a safe remedy for the difficulties 
that arose in connection with hours of 
labour. This question was now brought 
on in a House that could not be said to 
represent the opinion of the country, 
while so many Members were absent, 
having no expectation that this business 
would be taken, and who had not a 
chance of returning the pledges they had 
given on the subject. 

*Sir J. PEASE rose in response to the 
invitations given to ask leave to with- 
draw his Motion, which had: served its 
purpose as a humble though strong pro- 
test on his part, strongly emphasised by 
others, against the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in bringing forward a Bill promoted 
by private Members on the 13th of 
Angust with the House in its present 
condition. 

' Mr. ABRAHAM objected to the Mo- 
tion being ‘withdrawn now that it had 
served its purpose. 








If there ‘was any. 
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validity in .the. reason alleged against} Tue CHAIRMAN: Not now; that 
proceeding with the Bill that there were | will come last. 
too few Members present, let that allega-| *Mr. D. A. THOMAS said, the clause 
tion be subjected to the test of Divi-' as it stood was a misnomer,and altogetber 
sion. Then would be shown where was | misleading. It was not for “ Hours of 
the desire to have a fair discussion and) Work” ; it was to regulate the hours 
where the intention to merely obstruct! from surface to surface, from bank to 
the Bill and prevent its consideration. bank, or hours underground, and there- 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON was | fore he moved to omit the words “of 
very sorry the hon. Baronet was going | work.” He did not think it could. be 
to withdraw his protest, because a Divi- | contended they were hours of work; in 
sion would have shown the country the | fact, the time of actual work would only 
extent and character of the support given | be some six and a-half hours, the re- 
to the Government on bringing forward | mainder of the eight hours being oecu- 
so important a Bill at this period of | pied in going down and up again, in 
the Session. He thought the hon.| getting to and coming from the place of 
Baronet by his Motion had offered the Go- | actual work. 
vernment a golden bridge to enable them : ; 
to retire from their opposition and abandon | 7 pe som po Senne. pee line 
the Bill. After the remarks of the hon. (Mr. D. A. Thomas.) 
Member for Rhondda he might be allowed 
toexpress the opinion that the Bill would | Amendment agreed to. 
do a vast amount of harm to every colliery 
in South Wales. It was not an Eight 
Hours’ Bill at all, it. was a Seven Hours’; Clause 2. 
Bill, and its effect would be to reduce work Mr. STUART-WORTLEY 
and to risk the sacrifice of life. He re-| (Sheffield, Hallam) said, the acceptance 
gretted the hon. Baronet withdrew his | of the Amendment of which he had given 
Motion, for it would have been well for | notice, and which would speak for itself, 
the country to have seen, even in such a | would not necessarily be fatal to the Bill 
thin House, how strong was the condem- | even in the opinion of the promoters. It 
nation of the conduct of the Government. | was asserted that under the very peculiar 
circumstances the legislation the House 
was entering upon should be given an 
*Mr. D, A. THOMAS said, if he| experimental character and less of a 
was in Order he would, even at the | cast-iron form. There was a very strong 
risk of censure from his hon. Friend precedent for his proposal in the Em- 
the Member for Rhondda, suggest | ployers’ Liability Act of 1880, to which 
that this clause be postponed to /|aduration of seven years was given. At 
a later period of the discussion. He | that time the fears of those who objected 
would not press this to a Division if | to the Bill were such as induced many 
there was very serious objection to it, but | to believe that the effect of the Bill would 
certainly as the clause stood it was a/| be bad. 
misnomer and misleading. Mr. ROBY, interrupting, expressed 


Motion made, and Question proposed, woe? ber to accept the Amend- 
“ That Clause 1 be postponed.”—(Mr. : / . 
D. A. Thomas.) . vette aor in page 1, marr 
, before the words “a person, inser 
Mr. ROBY hoped the hon. Member | the words “ until the thirty-first of 


would not press this. It was a matter of | December one thousand eight hundred 
small importance, but “ Hours of Work” | 344 ninety - nine.” — (Mr. Stuart- 


seemed the natural terms in which to Wortley.) 


deseri ill. 
ss nptoegn Question proposed, “That those words 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. be there inserted.” 

Mr. J. A. PEASE asked, would it be} *Mr. TOMLINSON desired to substi- 
in Order to alter the title of the Bill,| tute “1897” for “1899.” The Act 
which at the present did not make | would be experimental, and for the pur- 
sense ? pose of experience of its operation a 

VOL. XXVIII. [rourrn sErtes.] 2M ' 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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couple of years would be an ample period 
and much to be preferred to five years. 
Of course, what was contemplated was 
the possibility or probability that long 
before the end of 1899 was reached the 
Act in its operation would be found 


so disadvantageous to the workmen 
subject to it, that there would 
be a strong desire for its re- 


peal. That such would be the case 
he was convinced, for in many parts of 
the country it would be impossible to 
carry on colliery work under these re- 
strictions, The shorter period was there- 
fore desirable. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
“ninety-nine,” and insert the words 
“ninety-seven.”—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. WOODS regretted that the hon. 
Member should have intervened with 
this after the Amendment had been so 
promptly accepted. He hoped it would 
not be persisted in, but that the Com- 
mittee might be allowed to proceed to 
the discussion of more important Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. LEGH thought that a period of 
seven years was too long for the experi- 
ment. [Several hon. Memsers : “ Five 
years.”] Five years was too long for 
experimental purposes, and personally he 
should much prefer the shorter period. 
The Bill might have all the advantages 
its promoters claimed for it; it might 
turn out to be a benefit to everybody 
concerned, but on the other hand there 
must not be left out of consideration the 
possibility of its being unsuccessful. If 
he were allowed to do so he would like 
to refer to reasons which led him to 
express some doubt as to the effect the 
Bill would have on our foreign coal trade. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that to do that would be in Order. 

Mr. LEGH said, he was about to 
quote from the evidence given before the 
Labour Commission as to the desira- 
bility of making the Bill an experiment 
only. The Mining Federation did not 
give evidence before that Commision, 
but, witnesses who were in favour of the 
Bill did, There was Mr. David Morgan, 
ageut for the Aberdare and Merthyr 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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Mining Association, who in reply to 
Questions 3,942 and following, approved 
of the proposal for an eight hours’ day. 
When asked as to his opinion on the 
probable effect on trade, he said he 
would not be an advocate of an eight 
hours’ legislative day in this country 
unless a similar proposal were adopted in 
foreign countries. And further on he 
expressed his belief that foreign coun- 
tries would follow the example of this 
country. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I must call the 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee now, whether 
the date should be 1899 or 1897. 

Mr. LEGH said, one more sentence 
would be to the point. The witness 
went on to say that, if foreign coun- 
tries did not follow our example we 
should have to return to the existing 
system. He admitted that such a Bill 
might not be an entire success, and cer- 
tainly in taking such an unusual step it 
was well to be cautious. The proposal 
accepted was a fair and reasonable one, 
but the shorter period would be more 
satisfactory in view of contingencies that 
might arise. Should the Bill prove a 
success there would be no difficulty in 
renewing it, but if, on the other hand, it 
was destined—as he believed it was—to 
become a disastrous failure, then it would 
be well to have a ready means of retiring 
from a false position without undue 
delay. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment (Mr, Stuart-Wortley) 
agreed to. 


*Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) confessed he was very 
agreeably surprised at the spirit in 
which the promoters of the Bill had 
accepted Amendments so far, and was 
even encouraged to hope that they might 
accept the Amendment he was about to 
move. He frankly admitted ‘it was of a 
far more important ahd far-reaching 
character than those which had = 
accepted, yet still he h that by the 
Saean tie came to the por his remarks 
hon. Gentlemen, would be convinced, of 
the justice of the claim he made on be- 
half of the majority of those who would 
be chiefly interested. He’ had very little 
doubt that had the House’ gove: into 
Committee on the Bill at an earlier 
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period of the Session, when the normal 
number of Members were in attendance, 
the Amendment he was about to move 
would have been carried, but as to its 
fate now he had considerable doubt. 
Within the House and its precincts there 
were probably not more than a third of 
the Members of the House of Commons, 
and he was in the unfortunate position 
that many supporters of his Amendment 
were absent, having paired with Mem- 
bers of the other side of the House, who 
also were supporters of the Amendment. 
He hoped that those Members who were 
present would approach the consideration 
of this question with an open mind. The 
Government had over and over again de- 
clared they took no side as a Government 
upon questions involved in the Bill ; the 
Prime Minister had said so, the Leader 
of the House had said so, and the Home 
Secretary had said the same thing, so 
that the prestige of the Government 
would in no way be affected by any 
decision at which the Committee might 
arrive. Members who were pledged to 
support the Second Reading were not 
committed to any line of action towards 
Amendments proposed at this stage, 
and in fact several hon. Members who 
supported the Second Reading did re- 
serve to themselves the right to support 
any modifications they might see fit to 
adopt in Committee, and several declared 
that they would not be prepared to 
support the Third Reading unless the 
Bill were considerably modified in Com- 
mittee. That view was taken notably 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) and by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). He would refer 
later on to the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birmingham 
in his clear and able speech in support of 
the Bill a couple of years ago, but first 
he would refer to the speech of the late 
Prime Minister in support of the Second 
Reading of the Bill, which was word for 
word identical with this. He, for his 
own part, attached very great weight to 
that speech, and the attitude taken up by 
the right hon. Gentleman on that occa- 
sion, and believed it contributed materially 
to the decision the House arrived at on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and he 
hoped the Committee would bear with 
him while he read extracts. In 1893 the 
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right hon. Gentleman recorded his vote 
with certain reservations. He said— 


“Tam bound to say I do feel that this is a 
question in which the protection of minorities, 
if they are thus to be called, is a suuject havi 
the utmost claims upon our attention, T 
frankly own that, after every fair allowance for 
uncertainty and disputed points, I am not 
ready to consent upon the Third Reading of 
this Bill to apply the compulsion it would 
impart to a community such as that which is 
represented by the miners of Northumberland 
and Durham. . For my own part, it 
appears to me, I confess, that a compulsory 
measure of this kind ought not to take effect 
except with the moral certainty on our part 
that the measure would express the sense of a 
majority so large in the various districts of the 
country that it might be said to be the general 
sense of the community.” 


Now, there was no proof whatever—far 
from a “moral certainty”—no proof 
whatever that the majority of the work- 
ing classes affected favoured the Bill in 
its present form. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say— 


“Tt is om clear that you cannot always 
have regard to minorities altogether insignificant 
in their numbers, but, at the same time, ] must 
own I think it would not only be an un- 
warranted, but a dangerous course on the part 
of this House in compulsory legislation of this 
character, and in exceptional legislation of this 
character, to have no regard to anything except 
to the fact of a considerable majority of 
the mining class at, large, and to be prepared to 
override the local sense of such important com- 
munities as those of the Northumberland and 

urham miners. I almost think that many of 
the friends of the Bill, when they come to close 
quarters on the question, when we pass out 
altogether from the region of what might be 
called abstract discussion, and have to answer 
to ourselves what degree of compulsion and 
under what circumstances we were prepared 
to apply it, I almost think that some of them 
will shrink from the application of that cum- 
pulsion in such a case as I have supposed.” 
That was the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1893, and froma recent letter 
it was to be gathered that he had not 
changed his opinion. In that letter he 
said— 

“Tam clear that if the miners desire the 
Eight Hours Bill with a degree of concurrence 
approaching unanimity, they have a moral title 
to it. Of the moral title to impose it ona con- 
siderable minority I am .very doubtful, and I 
apprehend that if the minority is really con- 
siderable it will be found. practically more 
difficult to overpower than some among the 
promoters of the Bill may imagine.” 

[Cries of “Read on!”} He had no 
objection to read the remainder— 

“The general adoption of .the eight hours 
will give me, personally, very great satisfaction. 





I must not omit to say that, in speaking of Local 
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Option, I contemplate the action of districts 
rather than that of single collieries in near 
neighbourhood to one another.” 


His Amendment in contemplating local 
option proposed counties and not single 
collieries. He regarded this letter 
as showing that the right Gentle- 
man still held the view that 
local option should be adopted as 
part of the Bill. He was doubtful of the 
moral title of the majority to impose a 
Bill such as this on a considerable mino- 
rity, and it was only where the majority 
was so great as to amount to practical 
unanimity that he would support the 
Bill in its present form without local 
option. He (Mr. Thomas) did not think 
the hon. Member for Ince or any hon. 
Member present would dream of saying 
that there was anything like prac- 
tical unanimity amongst the miners 
throughout the United Kingdom in sup- 
port of the Bill in its present form. He 
should like to point out the very varying 
degrees of reduction which would take 
place in different parts of the country 
under the Bill in its present form. In 
some counties the Bill would cause hardly 
any reduction in the hours of labour, 
while in others it would involve a reduc- 
tion of from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., 
and thus the Committee would see that it 
would be very unequal inits treatment. He 
was not opposed to the principle of Par- 
liamentary interference; his objection 
was entirely to the Bill in its present 
form. As the Committee knew,he him- 
self had introduced a Bill on this very 
subject, so that his objection was entirely 
to the Bill in its present form. If an 
Amendment he had down for a later 
stage had been accepted by the promoters, 
it would, to his mind, have removed 
many of the most serious objections to 
the Bill, and he should not have been 
found here to-day moving this Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member for West Fife 
had stated that in his district the hours 
at the present time were eight from bank 
to bank. Then, again, from evidence 
pees before the Royal Commission on 

abour, it was clearly shown the hours 
of work in many districts were something 
like eight from bank to bank, Mr, 
Parker Rhodes, Secretary to the South 
Yorkshire Coalowners’ Association, gave 
this evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour— 


Mr. D. A. Thomas 
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“7850,—Chairman : What are the average 
hours of the collier from bank to bank ?—I got 
that out as carefully as I could, in order to make 
a Return to the Board of Trade, and also to 
your Commission ; and the average hours from 
bank to bank are eight. 

7851.—That is from bank to, bank?—Yes, it 
is eight hours and eight minutes really.” 
Colonel J. B. Cochrane, Chairman of 
the South Staffordshire and East 
Woreestershire Coalmasters’ Associa- 
tion, gave this evidence— 

“10915. Mr. Dale: From your observation 
and experience, what would you ays the average 
hours of the miner at from bank to bank ?—{ 
should say 7}. 

10916. That of course must include the de- 
scending time, and the meal time ?—But not the 
ascending. 

10917. That is just as you choose to put it. 

It is better to put it including the ascending 
time ?—Then I would make it from 7} to eight 
hours, I think.” 
On the other hand, Mr. William Jenkins, 
manager of the Ocean collieries—the 
most extensive in South Wales—gave 
this evidence— 

12103, Mr. Dale : * Of course that is equivalent 
to saying you know that the time now from 
bank to bank is 9}? hours ?—Quite so.” 

So that in many districts the hours at 
the present time were only eight from 
bank to bank. In Fife, Midlothian, 
Worcestershire, South Staffordshire, and 
South Yorkshire the hours were already 
eight from bank to bank, so, that the Bill 
would not make any practical difference 
in those districts in the hours of colliers 
and hewers, who formed the most im- 
portant section of workmen underground. 
It might make a little difference in 
individual cases, but nothing of a serious 
character. It was most curious that the 
original demand for the Bill came from dis- 
tricts where the miners already had eight 
hours. They practically had the Eight 
Hours Bill themselves, and, not satisfied 
with that, they wanted to impose it on 
other districts. They did not wish to 
have it in South Wales. They there had 
nine hours winding coal, which practically 
meant 10 hours from bank to bank. On 
some days in the week in various col- 
lieries they worked 10}hours. He would 
give three main reasons for the Amend- 
ment which he proposed—first, that any 
district had a right to determine such a 
question for itself, without the interven- 
tion of Parliament, provided that it did 
not interfere in any way with other dis- 
tricts. If he could show that South 
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Wales—for he spoke more particularly 
in regard to South Wales—might be 
allowed to decide for itself what hours 
it would have, without affecting York- 
shire or other districts in England, he 
claimed that it should be allowed to do it. 
His second point was this: that there 
were different classes of coal produced jn 
different districts, and that, while the 
Bill would not adversely affect the 
federated or home trade district from 
which it emanated, it would seriously 
affect the South Wales and Northumber- 
land and Durham, which depended on 
foreign export business. The Committee 
would see that his second point hada very 
important bearing indeed on the question 
of local option. Men who wanted the 
Bill would not suffer in any way, but 
the men who did not want the Bill would 
be mach prejudiced by it if it were passed 
In its present shape, as they would have 
to compete with foreign coal, the produc- 
tion of which could be increased in pro- 
portion to the falling-off in the output at 
home. His third and most important 
reason for asking the Committee to allow 
each district to decide the matter for 
themselves was this: there were 
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differences in the geological and natural 
conditions under which coal was produced 
that made the present form of the Bill | 
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10 and 9, but that ‘in this Bill it 
was proposed to reduce the hours from 
eight—for the longest. period worked in 
South Wales, he thought, did not exceed 
eight—to six and a-half, or six, or even, 
in some districts, possibly to even less 
thant hat. He wanted to show this : that 
this argument of the experience of the 
past, where voluntary arrangements had 
been entered into, was far from being an 


argument in favour of a reduction of 


hours by Act of Parliament, and was 
really an argument in favour of no inter- 
ference at all. In the past, reductions 
had been made by voluntary agreement 
in almost all cases. What did that mean ? 
It meant that employers conversant in 
each particular case with the nature of 
the employment engaged in, considered 
that by a reduction of hours a certain 
result would follow—that was to say, that 
the men by increased energy would be 
able to maintain the output. They had 
done so in the coal trade all over the 
country. Certainly in South Wales they 
had made reductions in the hours of work 
whieh they had felt would be followed 
by no material reduction in the output. 
They had been right. Then could they 
not claim to be right when they said 
that no further reduction could be made ? 





undesirable, and there would, therefore, | That was why he claimed that the argu- 
be injustice and unreasonableness in , ment was in their favour. The employers 
applying the same cast-iron rule in | were right in the past when they said 
every district. But, before discussing | that no reduction of output would follow 
these points in detail, he should like to| from the reduction of hours, and they 
deal with an argument very constantly | thought they were right when they said 
put forward, and which unless disposed | now that further reduction of hours 





of at the outset, might prevent due 
weight being given to the considerations 

he had to urge. It was this: it was | 
said that, although the hours might be | 
reduced, the output would not be | 
diminished, because the men would work 
with increased enery, and in the shorter 
time would be able to produce quite 
as much as in the longer hours. 
They were told that the experience of 
the past bore that out. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham, 
in the speech he had made in support of 
the Second Reading last year or the year 
before, put that argument forward very 
clearly and very forcibly. But he (Mr. 
Thomas) would like to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that in the illustrations 
he had used, the hours had been reduced 
from the long hours of 12, 11, and 10 to 





would be followed by a reduction of out- 
put. There was a limit to the argument. 
They could not go on for ever reducing 
the hours without curtailing the out- 
put. There must be some limit 
beyond which they could not go. If 
there was no limit, they would soon 
be in the enviable position of doing 
no work at all, and enjoying them- 
selves at leisure immensely on a 
toy output produced by nobody. He 
believed the limit in coal-mining had 
been, he would not say quite reached, but 
very nearly reached, for the present, and, 
if they would allow him, he should like to 
give his own personal experience in the 
matter. No doubt the hon. Member for 
the Rhondda Valley would say he (Mr. 
D. A. Thomas) was not always against the 
eight hours. 
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Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) : Clewch, clewch ! 

Mr. D, A. THOMAS: The hon. 
Member said “Clewch, clewch.” He 
(Mr. Thomas) confessed he was a 
convert, though perhaps not so recent 
as some people. He would tell the 
Committee the reason—which his hon. 
Friend, although he knew it, had 
never been candid enough to state in 
public. Asa young man, he was ambi- 
tious to be a pioneer in this movement, 
and he put into force the eight hours 
bank to bank system. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM : With a double 
shift. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Yes, with a 
double shift, and he was certain his hon. 
Friend would not get up and move the 
prohibition of the double shift in the 
Bill. He would challenge him to do it. 
He tried the system in a colliery with 
the management of which he had a good 
deal to do. The result was that, at the 
end of 13 months, with the desire that it 
should sueceed, and everything being 
done on his part to make it succeed, the 
men declared that they would not go on 
working in that way, because they ob- 
jected to the double-shift system. But 
how did it affect their output and wages ? 
The cutput per collier per day, working 
the shorter hours, was 1°67 tons per day. 
When they returned to the longer hours 
it was 2-06 tons, or a difference of about 
23 per cent. Now, he was curious to 
know what his hon. Friend would have 
to say in reply to that. On the expira- 
tion of the 13 months it was shown 
that the reduction in the output under 
the system was almost exactly pro- 
portionate to the reduction in the time. 
That showed that in South Wales, 
at any rate, they had reached a limit, 
below which no considerable reduction 
in the hours could be made without 
materially reducing theoutput. Inaneigh- 
bouring pita similar result had been arrived 
at, though the average was taken over a 
longer period and single shifts were 
worked. The hours in this case were 
10} from bank to bank on Fridays, and 
eight on Saturdays. From 1888 to 1892 
the averages showed that the production 
on Fridays exceeded that of Saturdays 
by, roughly speaking, a quantity pro- 
portionate to the increased time worked. 
The output was from 25 to 25} per cent. 
larger on Friday than on Saturday. 
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Those were facts from actual experience 
which were worth a ton of theory. They 
were in this difficulty in dealing with the 
question ; he did not know what view the 
hon. Member for Eccles took, but some 
hon. Members declared that no reduction 
in the output would follow. The hoa. 
Member for Normanton said that whereas 
the Members for Ince and Rhondda said 
it would, and no doubt they would not 
care a snap of the fingers for the Bill 
unless the outpit were reduced, for they 
belonged to a school of economists who 
thought that the less there was produced 
the more there would be to divide. He 
hoped that during the course of this dis- 
cussion the hon, Members for Normanton 
and Rhondda would endeavour to settle 
their differences, and ascertain which was 
the correct view. He had on this point 
an extract from a speech made by the 
Member for Rhondda which he would 
like to read. The hon. Member said— 

“It was only by the reduction of hours or 

adhering to the nine hours a day system that 
the restriction of output could be satisfactorily 
carried out under the present system.” 
The nine hours a day system meant nine 
hours winding coal and not from bank to 
bank, which they did not adhere to at 
present according to his hon. Friend, 
and this in itself seemed to show that 
there could be no very strong demand 
for eight hours from bank to bank. The 
nine hours’ working day meant 10 hours 
from bank to bank, which was the system 
in vogue at the present day. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: It is not a 
10 hours’ day. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS said, that if it 
was niue hours winding coal it was 
practically 10 hours from bank to bank, 
for his hon. Friend must know that it 
took 40 or 50 minutes in a big colliery 
to let the men down, and a similar time 
to bring them up, and as they could not 
bring them up in exactly the order 
in which they went down, an hour must 
be deducted from the bank to bank time 
to get in the time left for coal winding. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: The hon. 
Member gave just now this piece of in- 
formation—that in South Wales they 
were winding coal 10 hours a day. 

Mr. D, A. THOMAS said, he thought 
he had said 10 hours from bank to bank 
and nine hours winding coal. If he had 
not said that he had made a mistake. 
Some hon. Members around him, who 
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were on the same side as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rhondda upon this question, 
assured him that he had said that; The 
hon. Member for Rhondda had also said, 
in a speech delivered a few months back— 


“From # computation recently made it wa® 
found that between the overtime paid for and 
the overtime not paid for the men worked 11 
hours per day instead of nine; and if they 
agreed to strike off that two hours they would 
restrict the output by about 20 per cent. Two 
hours knocked off from the 100,000 miners of 
South Wales would give additional employment 
to 20,000 more men. If that could be brought 
about it would create such a demand for labour 
as to considerably strengthen the market and do 
away with the danger of reducing prices.” 


The hon. Member had added— 


“ And he appealed to them most earnestly to. 


do all in their power to bring about the nine 
hours’ day.” 

So that the miners in the Rhondda 
Valley, whom the hon. Member repre- 
sented, and whom he said were so ex- 
tremely anxious to have a seven hours’ 
winding day, he had to appeal to to do all 
in their power to bring about a nine hours’ 
winding day. That did not look as if they 
were very keenly in favour of this Bill. 
He (Mr. Thomas) said, the reduction in 
the output in South Wales would be 
from 20 to 25 per cent., but his hon. 
Friend argued it would be more than that. 
He made it 40 per cent. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: No, no. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS said, he had read 
the hon. Member’s speeches, and that 
was his view if he was correctly re- 
ported in The South Wales Daily 
News, which was a newspaper on very 
friendly terms with the hon. Member. 
He now wished to go a little more fully 
into his reasons against the compulsory 
form of the Bill. His hon. Friend would 
go with him as far as he could on this 
principle he was sure, because in the 
controversy which had been going on 
between the sliding-scale party, and the 
federationists in South Wales, his hon. 
Friend had always been a strong advocate 
for Home Rule for Wales on the wages 
question, That was what he(Mr. Thomas) 
was asking for Glamorganshire on this 
question, and he therefore hoped he 
should be able to carry his hon. Friend 
with him to some extent as to the first 
point he was endeavouring to make. 
But he thought the onus of showing that 
Wales could not be allowed to remain as 
it was and that the independent action of 
Wales would affect other districts, rested 
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upon the promoters of the Bill. He 
contended that there was little or no 
competition between the South Wales 
distriet and the Midland districts, from 
which the demand for this Bill came. 
He assumed that South Wales, if left to 
itself, would not accept the Bill in its 
present form. The hon. Member for 
Rhondda would dispute this, and would 
no doubt speak for himself. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean disputed it; but if he was 
wrong, when South Wales came to take 
a ballot they could declare in favour of 
the Bill. At a recent ballot taken in the 
Merthyr boroughs, at 21 collieries no 
ballot was taken at the collieries in his 
hon. Friend’s agency for obvious reasons— 
there was a majority in every case against 
the Bill in its present form. The total 
majority was four to one, the figures 
being 2,567 for the bank to bank and 
8,838 against. One little point arose that 
he should like to draw attention to. After 
it was decided by the district generally 
that a ballot should be taken he received 
a letter from the secretary to the Dowlais 
Workmen’s Committee in April last say- 
ing that the Dowlais workmen wished 
him to vote for the bank to bank Bill, 
that they bad taken a ballot some few 
years previously, and by 1,600 to 300 
odd had decided in favour of the 
bank to benk Bill, and saw no reason 
for taking a fresh ballot. He went 
to Dowlais himself and called a meeting 
of the colliers. About 1,000 men were 
present, and it was very clear which way 
the meeting was going, and an Amend- 
ment was proposed to the resolution 
against the bank to bauk Bill in 
favour of taking a ballot by the 
very gentleman who had written to him. 
He suggested that both the motion and 
the amendment might very well both be 
passed, and they were passed, and the 
meeting decided against the eight hours’ 
bank to bank Bill. On a ballot 1,973 
voted against the eight hours’ bank to 
bank, and 428 for. This showed the 
tremendous change which took place in 
the feeling of the workmen in two or three 
years. On the first occasion there was an 
overwhelming majority in favour of the 
Bill, and then there was an overwhelming 
majority, even greater, against it. This 
was evidence that the leaders of the 
miners might sometimes be mistaken as 
to the feeling of the men ; and it showed 
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also that/that House ought to take great | 
care. not to pass hurried legislation in 
regard to this matter. He had now, he 
thought, convinced the Committee that 
he had some authority for speaking for 
South Wales.’ They had taken a ballot, 
and over and over again they had 
challenged their friends on the other side 
to take a ballot; but they would not do 
80, and the only conclusion he could come 
to was that they were afraid to‘ do so. 
He came now to his next point—namely, 
the character of the South Wales trade. 
The. South Wales, Northumberland, and 
Durbam trade was a foreign ‘trade, while 
the trade in the Federation districts was 
a home trade. He should like to call the 
attention of the Committee to this fact— 
the South Wales and the Lancashire and 
the Northumberland and the Durham 
miners comprised altogether very nearly 
half the miners in England and Wales. 
There were over 250,900 miners in those 
districts, and 330,000 in the rest of Eng- 
land, which they might call the Federa- 
tion district. In 1892 he found, from 
Returns which were available to every 
Member ,of the Committee, that the 
foreign exports from England and Wales 
(he was not speaking of Scotland) 
were rather less than 25,500,000. tons ; 
the export from South Wales and 
Monmouth and Tyne ports was over 
22,500,000 tons—that was to say, the 
exports’ from non-Federation districts 
were, 22,500,000 out of a_ total of 
25,000,000. Consequently, from these 
districts there was exported nine-tenths 
of the whole of the coal sent abroad from 
England and Wales. He would now 
point out what proportion of coal pro- 
duced in South Wales was exported, and 
what proportion in the Federation districts. 
In 1892, Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire exported for foreign and bunker 
use 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 out of 
its total production of 30,000,000, or 
between 60 and 70 per cent. In the 
Federation districts, out of a total out- 
put of 90,000,000, there was exported 
only 3,000,000, or less than 3 per cent. 
That showed the Committee how entirely 
different the trade of the districts was. He 
thought this had a very important bearing 
on the question of local option. It was 


clear that a very insignificant proportion 
of the coal produced in the Federation 
district was exported, and therefore it did 
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was concerned, what happened in regard 
to the hours of labour; but in South 
Wales, where 60 or 70 eent. of the 
output was exported, if the Bill passed in its 
present form it would havea very disastrous 
effect upon their trade, increasing the cost 
of production by 20, or, as some people 
believed 30 per cent. He was loth 
to say much about the question of 
foreign competition, because he knew it 
had often been put forward as a bogie in 
order to get reductions and put of 
advances in wages. There was no 
doubt, however, that foreign countries 
had made very great progress as com- 
pared with this country in recent years. 
A few years ago we were millions 
and tens of millions of tons in advance 
of the United States, but now they had 
very nearly caught us up. He should 
like to give an instance or two upon 
this question of foreign competition, and 
the House would understand that he 
was speaking from actual experience, 
because he was engaged every day of 
his life in selling coal, and knew 
something about foreign competition. 
In many places abroad the competition 
was becoming exceedingly severe, so that 
English coal was being rapidly driven out 
by foreign coal. He knew it had been 
pointed out that notwithstanding this 
the total aggregate ‘exports of the eoun- 
try were increasing. That, no doubt, 
was so; but many causes had contributed 
to that, to which he would refer later. 
Figures showed that in 1892 the coal 
exported to competitive points was 
materially less than in 1883, not- 
withstanding that there was a vastly 
increased number of steamers, as 
against 10 years ago. In 1883 we ex- 
ported to the Russian Southern ports, 
312,333 tons ; in 1892, 42,506 tons; to 
British East Indies, 323,620 tons in 
1883, and 202,894 in 1892; to China 
and Hong Kong, 64,804 tons in 1883, 
and 19,110 tons in 1892; to British 
North America, 174,314. tons in 1888, 
and 71,674 in 1892; to the United 
States, 111,736 tons in 1883, and 22,576 
in 1892; and to the Foreign West 
Indies, 272,453 tons in 1883,and 117,788 
tons in 1892. The total result was, that 
whereas in 1883 we exported over 
1,250,000 tons, in 1892 we exported less 
than 500,000 tons. He knew from his 
own personal experience that steamers 
went out to the East and returned 
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without using any English coal at all! 
They couled at Antwerp, where they got 
Belgian coal at 13s. 6d. a ton, and at the 
other side they got Japan coal at Singa- 
pore at 7s. per ton less than best Welsh. 
The coal trade had been ‘materially 
benefited during the last 10 years by the 
enormous drop in freights and the 
consequent cheaper conveyance. There 
had been enormous reductions in freights. 
The freights to Singapore, Martinique, 
and Bombay, which were something like 
£1, say, in 1880, were to-day 10s., 7s. 6d., 
and 8s. respectively. The quotation to 
Antwerp was now 4s. 3d., and to Malta 
4s. This. great fall’ bad’ immensely 
stimulated the South Wales coal trade, 
but it could not be expected to continue. 
It had reached its limit in fact, and 
steamers had ceased to be remunerative, 
Japanese eval was fast cutting us 
out in Singapore, where it could be 
obtained at something like 7s. per 
tou less than Welsh coal. Another 
point he wished to make was the 
difference between the working con- 
ditions in the Welsh mines and the 
Midland districts, imposed by nature, 
and which could not be altered by 
this Bill. He had worked out from 
Government Returns some figures 
showing how much more difficult ‘it 
was to work coal in South Wales than 
in some of the districts from which the 
demand for this Bill came. The hours 
were longer in South Wales, and the 
output was less; and the hours were 
longer because the nature of the strata 
demanded it. He daresay hon. Members 
had often observed how frequent acci- 
dents were in South Wales from falls of 
the roofs and sides as Compared with 
other districts. The reason for that 
was the brittle character of the strata as 
compared with that in English collieries. 
In England one might go a long distance 
through a colliery without seeing any 
pitwood, whereas in Wales the sides 
of the road were studded with props ; 
and it took three or four times 
more pitwood in a South Wales mine 
than in an English mine, which enor- 
mously increased the cost of production. 
It was not only the pitwood itself that 
was expensive, but there was the cost of 
putting it up to be taken into account as 
well. In order to produce 1,000,000 
tons of coal per annum, with eight hours 
bank to bank, it took 338 repairers in 
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South Yorkshire, while in Glamorgan- 
shiré it took 734. Again, four men in 
Glamorganshire could only produce the 
same amount of coal in a given time that 
three could produce in Nottinghamshire. 
Hon. Gentlemen would see what bearing 
this had upon the Amendment he was 
moving. If it took so many more men 
to produee the same quantity of coal ina 
given time it was unreasonable to lay 
down the same working hours for each 
district. By reason of the natural con- 
dition of things men in the more difficult 
districts must either work longer hours 
or receive less wages. He believed that 
in South Wales the men would prefer to 
work a little longer than in other dis- 
tricts, and have their wages maintained. 
He would make an appeal to the hon. 
Member for Haddingtonshire, who was a 
very strong opponent to the principle 
involved in this Bill some little time ago; 
he appealed to him to explain to the 
Committee the change in his opinion 
that had occurred. Thehon. Gentleman 
told his constituents recently that he 
would do his utmost to put the Bill into 
a practical and working shape. He (Mr. 
Thomas) did not know what experience 
his hon. Friend had of the matter they 
were discussing, but he hoped he would 
tell them what changes he proposed to 
make in the Bill in order to make it 
workable. Did the hon. Gentleman 
think this Amendment a practical one? 
If not, why not ? 

Mr. HALDANE said, his statement 
was that he should do his best to make 
the Bill workable. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (contiuuing) said, 
he was bound to say he should very much 
like to nave the views of the Home 
Secretary. He (Mr. Asquith) had said 
he was convinced that this Bill was a 
practical one. Holding the position he 
did, he thought they were entitled to 
have his opinion, and that he should 
show them how this Bill could come into 
operation without prejudice to the dis- 
trict he represented. He did not know 
whether he might make any appeal to 
the Irish Members, but he hoped that 
they would carefully consider this Amend- 
ment and come to a decision entirely upon 
its merits. Hon. Members on his side of 
the House were divided, and he would 
remind them that three of the direct 
Labour Representatives were in favour of 
the Amendment, while three were opposed 
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-to it. The Liberal Party was divided 


upon this question, and he begged hon. 
Members from Ireland in their own 


interest not as a body to take sides or 
to do anything which might damp 
enthusiasm for their cause. Finally, he 
asked each individual of the Committee 
to recognise the vast responsibility 
that rested upon the shoulders of those 
who recorded their vote upon this 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the last Amendment, to insert 


_the words— 


“In any county in which a majority of the 
workmen employed underground in the mines 
therein shall so resolve, in manner herein- 
after provided, and so long as such resolution 
shall remain unrescinded.”—( Mr. D. Thomas.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ROBY said, he regretted that 
he should be in any way opposed to his 
friends from Northumberland, Durham, 
and Wales, but he could not help 
thinking that they looked with a too 
conservative eye at their own arrange- 
ments, without considering how much 
could be done without incurring the 
changes and risks that they feared. 
All these difficulties were dealt with upon 
the oceasion of the Second Reading of 
the Bill, and he thought that those who 
voted for the Second Reading would be 
of opinion that the decision arrived at 
really involved the rejection of this 
Amendment also. He could understand 
the desire of the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment to show that 
there was no competition between Dur- 
ham and South Wales and the rest of the 
country ; but, unfortunately, he was not 
right in that matter, because, during the 
coal strike, the colliery owners availed 
themselves of any opportunity they had of 
entering into competition with other dis- 
tricts. This Bill had from the first been 
one of a very limited and definite 
character. It did not permit any excep- 
tion whatever, and he believed that no 
substantial exception could be admitted 
to the Bill. If they had eight hours 
enacted by the Legislature in one part of 
the country, they so far tied the hands of 
the masters and workmen in that part as 
against the other parts of the country. 
They could not, in a country which had 
so many facilities for carrying coal from 
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one district to another, to be used ‘in the 
manufactories, proceed upon the same 
lines as though a primitive state of 
affairs existed, and coal was consumed 
only in the districts in which it was pro- 
duced. If the coal of South Wales was 
consumed only in South Wales there 
might be more to be said for the case of 
the opponents of the Bill. His hon. 
Friend spoke of Wales as though the 
miners there were all of his way of 
thinking, and as though their number 
was very large. The number of under- 
ground miners’ in South Wales was 
70,000. 

Mr. ABRAHAM : 110,000. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS : The only place 
where the matter has been tested there 
were four to one against the Bill. 

Mr. ROBY said, he did not think that 
would be a reasonable conclusion to draw. 
Such figures were really for a purpose of 
this kind worth very little. Whatshould 
be done was to take the large organisa- 
tions and see how they had continued to 
act year after year in this important 
matter. The Aberdare and Merthyr dis- 
tricts were spoken of by Mr. David 
Morgan before the Labour Commission ; 
but he could only speak for the men in 
the Union. The number of men in the 
Union was 7,000, while there were 15,000 
men in the Valleys, so that more than half 
were not represented by the Union, in 
which only a majority was in favour of 
the old system. As to Northumberland 
and Durham, he frankly admitted that 
from the first he had seen that the case 
of those two counties was a strong one. 
If, however, this Bill were carried it 
would not foree upon the hewers in 
Durham and Northumberland more hours 
of labour than they had at present, as 
they were now working seven or six and 
a half hours. The persons whose work 
it would reduce were boys, who were now 
working 10 hours, and in whose interest 
the eight hours might well be enforced. 
He regretted that this and other Amend- 
ments in the same direction had been 
placed on the Paper. He believed he 
was only expressing the opinion of the 
supporters of the Bill when he said that 
they regarded one and all of those 
Amendments as fatal to the Bill, and 
were not prepared to go on with the Bill 
if they were carried. If this Amendment 
were adopted, on Northumberland and 
Durham and the Aberdare Districts 
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would rest the responsibility of rejecting 
a measure which was desired by all the 
other districts, and which would, he be- 
lieved, be of great assistance to the 
country geuerally. The proposal must 
be fatal to the Bill, because it would pre- 
vent the system working with harmony 
all over the country, and would thus 
prevent the removal of one great cause 
of strife. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said, his hon, Friend the 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. D. Thomas). 
had admitted that he had laid himself 
open to the accusation of having changed 
his opinions. No one knew better than 
his hon. Friend how many times he had 
changed his opinions on this question, 
and any one who would look through the 
list of Amendments to this Bill would 
see that his hon, Friend had, with great 
ability, proposed a considerable number 
of contradictory Amendments, His hon. 
Friend had trimmed his suils so as to 
catch every wind that blew. Anything 
that was accepted he would accept, and 
if anything was refused he would also 
have a finger in the pie. His hon. Friend 
had contended that the difficulty in regard 
to the production of coal in South Wales 
was the physical difficulty of strata. The 
facts eonnected with his hon, Friend’s 
own collieries, however, proved other- 
wise. The men in Wales, it was said, were 
able to produce 25 per cent. more coal 
than the men in Nottingham, but lately 
the system called “the Nottingham 
system ” had been introduced into South 
Wales, and where it had been tried it had 
been found that the men were able to 
produce about 25 per cent. more under the 
new system than under the old, so that 
means had already been provided by his 
hon. Friend and other coal owners of 
making it easier to carry out the change 
proposed by this Bill. He did not think 
it mattered ‘much to that House what 
were the personal opinions of his hon. 
Friend and himself with regard to this 
question. They wanted to know the 
opinions of the working men themselves. 
It was well known that in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire there were 110,000 
aly working in and about mines. 

ince 1887 these men had been repre- 
sented in the Trade Union Congresses in 
this country, and had always voted in 
favour of the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, 
and they had sent representatives to the 
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International Congress, and the miders 
of South Wales each time until the last 
occasion had given their votes solid in 
favour of miners’ eight hours from bank 
to bank. His hon, Friend (Mr, D. Thomas) 
himself, when a candidate for Merthyr, 
and for some time after that, was known 
to be a strong advocate of the eight hours 
from bank to bank. He had changed 
his opinions, and had given his reasons 
why. 

Ma. D. A, THOMAS: My hon. 
Friend is quite wrong. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: I again say 
my hon. Friend during the time he was 
a candidate for the borough of Merthyr, 
and for some time afterwards, was 
a strong advocate of the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill from bank to bank. 

Mr. D, A. THOMAS: If I may be 
allowed to correct the hon. Member, in 
1891 I voted against the eight hours 
bank to bank. In this House, in 1888, 
I think there was no talk of any Eight 
Hours Bank to Bank Bill. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM said, that ex- 
plained his position, because his hon. 
Friend had no vote when he was a can- 
didate. In moving the Amendment, the 
greatest argument adduced. by his hon. 
Friend was that a portion of the miners 
of South Wales were against the Bill. 
But that was beside the question entirely. 
That was not the Amendment before the 
House. His hon, Friend had not been able 
to quote a single voice among the leaders 
of the workmen in South: Wales, who were 
in favour of this Amendment, The 
ballot that was taken among them was 
on the question whether they were in 
favour of eight hours from bank to bank, 
or eight hours working. His hon. Friend 
had 20,000 miners in his constituency, 
but he was only able to account for 
10,000 of them in the ballot. With all 
respect to people who had changed their 
minds, they had not changed theirs, and 
they did not see the necessity of taking a 
ballot. The men _ themselves did 
not see the necessity of taking a 
ballot, and if they were to take a ballot 
at the request of his hon. Friend, they 
would want to know from him whether 
he had finally made up his mind upon 
this question. They had not heard of any 
leader of the men in South Wales who 
had changed his opinion, and there was 
nobody in South Wales who had the same 
opinion as his hon. Friend. 
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*Sm F. 8. POWELL’ (Wigan) ‘said, 
the Bill would have unequal effects in 
different districts.’ In some cases’ the 
coal workings were at the shaft, in others 
they were at‘a great distance from’ the 
shaft, ‘and there the effect of the ‘Bill 
would be most disastrous upon the hours 
of work, There was @ large colliery ‘in 
his constituency where the time spent in 
going down to the face of the coal was 
an hour and the return to the bank was 75 
minutes, making altogether 135 mirntes, 
and there was an incidental waste of a 
quarter of an hour ib the lowering and in 
the ascent. The total result was the 
loss of one hour and 50 minutes, and the 
hours of work would be only six hours 
and 10 minutes. In another colliery 
the time spent in going backwarks and 
forwards was an hour, and that only left 
seven hours-actual work. The nature of 
the working and the character of the 
coal must also be considered. In some 
cases it was worked much more easily 
than in other eases, and to have a severe 
limit of hours would give them a great 
advantage compared in collieries where 
the working was more difficult. In some 
cases the charge would be so great that 
collieries would be entirely closed and 
men would be deprived of their oecu- 
pation. He contended that danger must 
arise if the limit of hours was eight. 
There was danger from the haste in 
which some men worked. It was not 
easy to restrain the eagerness of the 
young collier who desired to get down 
the coal in as little time as he could. 
In addition to that natural eagerness, 
there was the further difficulty of his being 
pressed by legislation ; and he was quite 
sure that danger would be greatly in- 
creased, aud the number of accidents would 
be considerably multiplied. There was 
another injustice which they desired to 
avert by carrying this Amendment, that 
was the injustice to slow workers. Some 
men constitutionally worked more slowly 
than others; and probably a careful work: 
man who desired to protect himself and 
avert danger from his neighbour worked 
more slowly than a more impetuous 
man. Therefore, on the ground of 


danger, he contended that the privi- 
leges and exemptions claimed by this 
Amendment ought to be conceded. The 
necessity for the Bill could not be put 
upon the plea of health, for they knew, 
from statistics, that the occupation of the 
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mitier was a healthy one. He was sur- 
prised to hear his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Eccles speaking against the prin- 
ciple of loeal option in this respect. The 
Bill meant coercion ; it meant compelling 
workmen who desired to be free to sub- 
mit to what they regarded as bondage ; 
and, in supporting the Amendment, he 
did so on behalf of a large number of work- 
men in Wigan whose sentiments were 
well known to him. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he believed 
the Bill contained in itself the seeds of 
so much real disaster to the general in- 
terests of the country that he only looked 
upon an Amendment of this kind as in 
some degree mitigating that disaster. 
He believed that the feeling in favour of 
the Bill which had, no doubt, been ex- 
pressed by large bodies of workmen at 
different times was being diminished the 
more the workmen became acquainted 
with the possible or probable results of 
carrying it out. Though he did not look 
with any great amount of satisfaction on 
any of these so-called Jocal option 
Amendments, the carrying of them would 
have this advantage. Upon workmen of 
each colliery, or each district or county, 
or whatever unit was taken, would rest 
the responsibility of carrying into opera- 
tion the provisions of the Bill. Another 
thing that would happen, if in any way 
local option was carried out, was this: 
that the men would have to consider the 
question not as it affected the day’s 
work, but as it would affect the week’s 
work, the month’s work, and even the 
year’s work. At the present moment in 
Lancashire no individual collier worked 
more than five days a week, and he be- 
lieved the average all over the Kingdom 
was rather less than five days a week, 
the last Returns putting it at from 4} 
to 4} days. In no large district in the 
country did the miners work six days a 
week, but if this Bill passed and the men 
wished to make the same wages they 
made now they would have to work six 
days a week, and therefore the men ought 
to be left to decide for themselves the 
course they would adopt. Local option un- 
doubtedly brought them face to face with 
these alternatives, and it should be left in 
the hands of the men to decide whether 
they would accept lower wages or work 
for a greater number of days. The reason 
this Bill was regarded with less favour 
in the districts of South Wales and 
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the East Coast, was that those dis- 


tricts were the chief exporting districts, 
and the men came to the conclusion that 
the result of the Bill would be to raise 
the price of coal in those districts, and 
tend to interfere with the export trade. 
The same thing would apply to the Mid- 
land coalfields, inclading Pla 10 and 
Yorkshire, although the operation would 
not be so direct. Even at the present 
moment it was extremely difficult for 
those interested in und dependent upon 
the coal industry to maintain themselves 
against foreign competition, and it was a 
matter of common notoriety that the 
Belgium ironworks were driving out the 
trade of the English ironworks in many 
parts of the country. He knew of one 
large building now in course of erection 
intended for manufacturing purposes, and 
in the heart of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in which, the whole of the iron- 
work came from Belgium, and there 
was no doubt that the competition of 
Belgian iron was even now depriving 
British works of the business formerly 
carried on. He knew there were many 
hon. Members who said that the price of 
coal would not be materially increased by 
the adoption of this Bill, but he believed 
that those who said so had not fully 
studied the effect of the Bill. It so 
happened that he had in his hands the 
result of an experiment which had been 
earried on at a certain colliery with a view 
to ascertain what the effect of the shorter 
hours would be ; 8} hours’ winding coal 
was equivalent to 10 hours from bank to 
bank, and the outputin that case from 155 
men was 313 tons; when the working 
time got down to 8} hours from bank to 
bank, with 169 men, the output sank 
to 247 tons; and an eight-hour day, 
from bank to bank, with 152 miners, 
gave an output of 208 tons. He need not 
go through all the details; but the in- 
creased cost per ton worked out, for 8} 
hours’ day, at 6d.—7, and with a reduc- 
tion to 8 hours the increase of cost 
was |ld.—S. If the workmen were to 
earn as much upon the new basis as upon 
the old, they would have to be paid as 
much as would make the additional cost of 
getting the coal 2s. 5d.—3. If the result of 
the Bill was to increase the price of coal to 
that extent it would make it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for a consider- 
able number of industries which required 
coal to be carried on, and the inevitable 
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consequence would be to drive trade. into 
foreign countries, and to throw large 
bodies of men out of work in this country 
altogether. His view in supporting the 
Amendment was that before the Bill became 
Operative in any district the colliers who 
were to be the subjects of it should have 
the opportunity of putting themselves 
face to face with what the real effects of 
the measure would be likely to be— 
namely, the alternative of lower wages 
or a greater number of hours, 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hauwlets, Stepney) said, it was 
now something like a quarter of a cen- 
tury since he had the coutrol of perhaps 
the largest coalfield in South Wales, so 
that credit would be given to him of 
having some experience of this subject. 
He might also mention that while a 
great many of the enthusiastic advocates 
of to-day of eight hours for miners were 
in the nursery, he was advocating such a 
limitation of hours, so that the subject 
was not in any sense a new one to him. 
On the contrary, it was a subject to 
which he had devoted a considerable 
amount of thought and attention ; and 
it was one which was very near and dear 
to his breast. But he took the liberty of 
saying that this was not an eight hours 
Bill at all. It was a very short Bill, but 
it was a very mischievous Bill. It had 
been conceived by those who knew little 
or nothing about colliers or colliers’ in- 
terests ; and he ventured to say that if 
the hon. Member who drew’ this Bill had 
his time over again he was certain he 
would never dream of drawing a Bill 
such as that which had been preseuted 
to the House this Session. There were 
several points in the Bill which, to the 
experienced mind, went to prove that it 
was not an Eight Hoars Bill at all. 
When he advocated eight hours for 
undergroand men, he took the line that 
the eight hours should mean from the 
working ; but it was well known that a 
certain amount of time was occupied in 
a man getting to his work in the mine, 
and this ought not to be in- 
cluded in the time devoted to the 
working of the coal. To include that 
time in the hours of working would be 
just the same as if in a warehouse, 
where young men had to go from’ 9 
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o’clock in the morning till 6 o’clock in 
the evening. ; 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
hon. Member's attention to the fact that 
he is not speaking to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 
he would endeavour, as far as possible, 
to keep within the limits of the Amend- 
ment, but he thought that what he was 
saying was coming to the point. He 
maintained that if the Amendment was 
not carried the effect of the Bill would 
be to increase the cost of the production 
of coal, to decrease the wages of the 
men, and to increase the number of acci- 
dents in the mines. The views that were 
stated by the hon. Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil represented the views of the 
majority of the miners in South Wales. 
He was rather amazed at the little 
quibble which was made with regard to 
the meeting which had been called by 
the hon. Gentleman, and at which, out 
of 2,300 men present, 1,900 were on his 
side, and 400 against. He maintained 
that any gentleman who represented a 
constituency in South Wales who was 
able to get together a meeting of 2,300 
miners had secured a very representative 
gathering, and one which he was quite 
justified jin being proud of. If the hon. 
Gentleman would come into his district, 
into Blaenau, or into Nantyglo, or into the 
Ebbw Vale district, he would find hun- 
dreds of thousands of miners ready to 
rally around him and to vote in identi- 
cally the same manner as those 1,900 
men did. This proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the hon. Member 
for Eccles knew nothing of the require- 
ments of South Wales. He might know 
something about Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, but he maintained that he knew 
nothing of what was required for South 
Wales. If the Committee would permit 
him, he would point out that the eight 
hours which were in this Bill were not 
even reduced to seven hours, but were re- 
duced to six and a-half hours in many 
instances, and he was sure hon. Gentle- 
men never could have contemplated pass- 
ing a Bill which not only gave the 
colliers the right to work eight hours, 
but also gave them the privilege. of re- 
ducing those eight hours to six and 
a-half hours. There was another matter 
to which he would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee. A collier, in 
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order to earn his livelihood, was paid 


for the amount of coal he cut. It was 
manifestly clear that, if a collier was 
paid by the amount of coal he cut, 
with all these drawbacks in getting 
to, his work, he could not possibly 
cut a sufficient amount of coal to earn a 
livelihood. In cutting the coal a man 
was obliged to leave what was known as 
a vast amount of rubbish in the pit, and 
if he had to vacate the pit while that 
rubbish was being removed he would lose 
a great deal of time in which he might 
be earning money. 

Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) rose to a 
point of Order. He submitted that the 
hon. Member was not speaking to the 
Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon, Gentleman to speak to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 
the Amendment embodied so much that 
it was difficult in speaking upon it not 
to refer to many points bearing upon the 
subject. The hon. Member for Eccles 
had stated that the Amendment embodied 
so much that if it were carried they 
would have to abandon the Bill, and as 
it embodied the whole Bill 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
the Amendment embodies the whole Bill. 
The question raised by the Amendment 
is whether the majority of workmen in 
the country should have the power of 
adopting the Bill or not. 

r. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 
he was explaining these different matters 
in order to show that if the men had 
local option they would have the course 
most beneficial to themselves, and it was 
impossible to explain that point without 
showing the great number of objections 
there would be from the view of the 
colliers to the passing of this Bill in its 
present. form, and how much preferable 
it would be that they should have local 
option. There was also the matter of 
repairing in the pits. Everybody knew 
perfectly well that if a collier was 
depriv 
hitherto enjoyed, and special men should 
have to go into the pit to do this work, 
the collier would consequently lose a 
large amount of his pay. Then they 
came to the matter of local option, and 
he ventured to say that if this Amend- 
ment was agreed to by the Committee, at 
least 95 per cent. of the men in South 
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Wales would agree to the Bill on those 
terms immediately. An hon. Member 
said “No.” He did not know whether 
that hon. Member had the same knowledge 
of South Wales that he had, but from the 
experience he had had in South Wales he 
had no hesitation in saying that there 
was no point on which the men were so 
rigid as that of local option. Only quite 
recently, in 1892, they had a strike in 
South Wales. The men went out, not of 
their own choice, but by order of their 
delegates. ‘The men had no more idea 
why they went out than the man in the 
moon, but as soon as they were approached 
and asked on what terms they would go 
back to work they at once said they would 


go back if they could have local option. 


The hon. Member who had brought in 
the Bill had thrown a sort of political 
grenade into the midst of his Party, and 
he did not appear to be a very welcome 
guest among them. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would take his (Mr. Isaacson’s) 
advice he would agree to the Amend- 
ment, which would thereby greatly 
strengthen his Bill. 

*Sr C. M. PALMER (Durham, 
Jarrow) said, his constituents, who were 
entirely working men, many of them 
being miners, naturally felt that this Bill 
was one of the most serious importance 
to their district. In Northumberland and 
Durham it was believed that if the Bill 
passed in its present shape it would 
paralyse mining and other industries. 
He was possibly one of the largest 
coal-owners in the North of England, 
and when this Bill was introduced 
he felt it was only due to the miners 
to investigate the whole subject and 
inquire how the proposal would affect 
them. He did so with a natural desire 
to reduce the hours of labour as much 
as it was in his power to doso. He 
found on consulting the agents of his 
mines, which produced upwards of 
2,000,000 tons of coal a year, that if the 
Bill were as it now stood the out- 
put would be reduced at least 10 to 20 
percent. This reduction in the output 
would mean that a large number of 
miners would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, while the eost of coal would be in- 
creased by from 1s. to 28: per ton. This 
would render it impossible for'many of 
our national industries to be carried on and 
would paralyse our export trade. The ex- 
port trade employed shipping, and thus 
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gave employment to the rey emcee: 
yards and to other industries connec 
with them. Bad as the shipping industry 
was now, it would be rendered much 
worse if the Bill became law. He held 
in his hand an extract from a news- 
paper article in which it was stated 
that our export of coal to Hamburg had 
fallen from 820,000 tons in the first six 
months of last year to 760,000 tons 
during the corresponding period this 
year, while the import of coal to Ham- 
burg from Westphalia in the same period 
had risen from 420,000 to 540,000. The 
fact was that we were losing our 
markets, not only in the North Sea, but 
also in the Baltic and other places. The 
Bill, if passed, would have a most 
disastrous effect upon the trade of North- 
umberland and Durham, and he hoped 
that if the Representatives of other parts 
of the Kingdom were desirous of having 
the hours of labour curtailed they would, 
at all events, give the miners of North- 
umberland and Durham the right of 
saying whether the Bill should apply to 
them or not. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wanusbeck) said, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Eccles (Mr. Roby) had said 
very truly at the opening of his speech 
that this Amendment raised the whole™ 
question of local option. The proposal 
was to his (Mr. Fenwick’s) mind so 
natural and so reasonable, having regard 
to all the difficulties of mining operations, 
that he should have thought that the 
least that could have been expected from 
his hon. Friend was that he should have 
listened with a free and open mind to the 
arguments and facts brought forward in 
support of the Amendment. His. hon. 
Friend, however, had told the Committee 
in effect that, however strong the facts, 
however cogent and conclusive the argu- 
ments brought forward, the promoters of 
the Bill had made up their minds, and 
would withdraw the Bill if the Amendment 
were carried. His hon. Friend had said 
that, if this happened, on the supporters 
of local option would rest the responsi- 
bility of having withheld the privileges 
conferred by the Bill from those who 
would have enjoyed them had the measure 
become law. He (Mr. Fenwick) should 
have thought that not on those who sup- 
ported the Amendment but on those who 
withdrew ‘the Bill in the event of the 
Amendment being carried would rest the 
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responsibility referred to. He was glad 
that the Debate had been so far con- 
ducted in the best of good temper, 
though he was bound to say he deeply re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Eccles and those who were acting with 
him sbould have come to the conclusion 
which had been announced before hearing 
the case the supporters of the Amend- 
ment had to present to the Committee, 
His hon. Friend the Member for Eccles 
seemed to treat somewhat lightly the 
argument advanced by his hon, Friend the 
Member for Merthyr Tydyil (Mr. D, 
Thomas) in reference to the question of 
foreign competition. Of course it. was a 
common thing to meet that argument by 
saying it was the old, old bogey that 
had been trotted out again and again, 
He (Mr. Fenwick) was not very much 
given to being startled by bogies, but 
having considered this question very 
carefully and fully, and the effect it 
was likely to produce in the district he 
had the honour to represent, he had come 
to the conclusion that there was more 
real substance in this bogey than would 
be found in many other bogies that were 
brought forward. He wished to: deal 
with the question almost exclusively in 
its relation to the County of Northumber- 
land. Roughly speaking, the output 
of coal in the United Kingdom was 
180,000,000 tons per annum. The output 
in the County of Northumberland was 
about 10,000,000 tons per annum, or 
about one-eighteenth of the entire output 
of the Kingdom. He believed he was 
correct in saying that at least 80 per 
cent. of the coal produced in Northum- 
berland was exported, having to compete 
in the open market with coal that. was 
produced in France, Belgium, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe. The total 
export from the United Kingdom in 
1892, when the coal trade was in a 
fairly normal condition, was rather under 
30,500,000 tons, but it was fair to say 
that this included cinders and patent fuel, 
He had taken the figures from the 
Statistical Abstract. They showed that 
practically Northumberland sent out 
more than 33 per cent. of the entire 
export of coal from the United Kingdom. 
Under these circumstances, when there 
were only 2,600,000 tons of the. total 
export left for local consumption and for 
domestic purposes, it was absurd to say 
that Northumberland competed with the 
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districts whieh were, generally demand- 
ing that this Bill should become law. 
He had heard \it said that during the 
recent dispute in the coal trade a certain 
percentage of coal came from Northum- 
berland and Durham and the Midlands, 
and that was an evidence of competition. 
It was absurd to tell the Committee that 
because, during the prevalence of an 
abnormal state of things such as existed 
during that dispute, coal was brought 
from Northumberland and Durham into 
the Midland districts that was an evi- 
dence that those districts had ordinarily 
to face the competition of Northumber- 
land and Durham, Indeed, to advance 
such arguments savoured of an attempt 
to impose on the Committee, though he 
must do his hon, Friend the justice of 
saying that he did not think he had any 
such intention. 

Mr. ROBY : I merely instanced the 
case as showing what might occur—that 
Northumberland, and Durham could, if 
they chose, compete with other parts of 
the United Kingdom, 

Mr. FENWICK agreed that it might 
occur in an entirely abnormal state of 
affairs such as was brought about by the 
great coal strike, butdenied that it occurred 
under normal conditions. Over and over 
agaiu he had called the attention of the 
leaders of the men in the Federation dis- 
tricts to their own statements to the 
effect that the northern counties did not 
compete with them ; and when he again 
quoted those statements at the Bir- 
mingham Conference in July last year 
not a single one of his friends ventured 
to get up and contradict him. What 
were those statements? Again and 
again during the coal dispute, when the 
owners advanced the argument that it 
was owing to the competition of Durham 
and Northumberland that they were 
driven to seek for a reduction of wages, 
the reply was made by his friends, the 
leaders of the men in the Federated dis- 
tricts, that Durbam and Northumberland 
in no way competed with the coalowners 
of those Federated districts. Returning 
to the question of foreign competition, he 
would, in order to show how real and 
tangible was the danger, call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to certain facts 
which any hon, Member could verify in 
the Library. There they would find, 
from evidence given before a Royal 
Commission, that in 1883 the output in 
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the United Kingdom was 45 per cent.| be encountered in the event of an eight 


greater than that of France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Japan, 
Russia, and the United States all com- 
bined. What were the facts 10 years 
later? In 1892-3, although in the in- 
terim the output in the United Kingdom 
had increased by more than 20,000,000 
tons, we were 69 per cent. below the 
combined output of the countries to 
which he had referred. That was to 
him a very serious and a very important 
question, representing as he did a district 
80 per cent. or more of the produce of 
which was sent abroad, and had to com- 
pete with the produce of the countries of 
which he had spoken. He really thought 
the Amendment which had been moved:by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil afforded them on the question a 
reasonable modus vivendi—a fair com- 
promise on a plain question. He knew, 
of course, that those who took the 
position he held were very frequently 
misrepresented both by other public men 
and by writers in the public Press. It 
was only a few days before that he took 
up a London journal, in which he was not 
a little surprised to find himself described 
as a vehement and unqualified opponent 
of the eight hours day; while another 
London paper a few days ago described 
him as a violent and uncompromising 
opponent of the movement. He did not 
know what other people thought of him, 
but he had never been disposed to regard 
himself as violently opposed to an eight 
hours day or to a legislative eight hours 
day, for he had never been one of those 
who declared that Parliament had no 
right or authority to interfere with the 
hours of adult labour. He had treated 
the question they were considering as 
one of practical politics, and from the 
point of view of the practical effect it 
would be likely to have upon the district 
which he had the honour to represent, 
and the interests of which he was charged 
to protect and defend. He did not feel 
called upon to define for the thousand 
and first time his position in relation to 
the matter, but it was practically the 
same as that which he told his constitu- 
ents that he held in 1887, when the ques- 
tion first came before them. On that 
occasion, after pointing out to the miners 
present at a large meeting in his own 
county the difficulties that would have to 
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hours day being forced upon them, he 
defined his own position by saying, as 
he said now, that if they were pre- 
pared to accept the responsibilities 
and to face all the consequences that 
might follow such an _ important 
change as the Bul involved to their 
own district, he for one would not 
be found to stand in the way of its pass- 
ing; but practically his position in re- 
ference to the question had always been 
one in favour of local option, and he was 
glad to find that in that opinion he was 
strongly supported by evidence which 
was given before the recent Royal Com- 
mission on Labour. One or two instances 


‘he would like to bring briefly before the 


House, and his extracts should be taken 
from the evidence of gentlemen who could 
not be said to be in any way prejudiced 
against the adoption of a legal eight 
hours day. He would first take the tes- 
timony of one who had taken a very 
active part in the labour movement, and 
who was a very firm and fervent advocate 
of the legal eight hours day—Mr. Tom 
Mann. A question was put to him by 
the hon. Member for Morpeth to the 
following effect:—‘“ You also spoke,” 
said the hon. Member, 

“of trade and local option, and I under 
stand from that that, even in connection with 
the same trade, where through certain local 
circumstances there may be a desire to be 
exempt from any system, whatever it might be, 
you would allow there an exemption as to the 
eight hours ?” 


Mr. Mann’s reply was— 


“T have not even proposed that they should 
be put to the trouble of asking for exemption. 
I have proposed a plan whereby those who de- 
sire it must ask for it.” 

Then this question was put by the hon. 
Member for one of the divisions of 
Leeds— 

“ The plan which you suggest of local option 
and trade option combined would obviously 
give greater elasticity than a uniform eight 
hours Act?” 
and the reply. was— 

Ta.” 
Then in answer to another question Mr. 
Mann added— 

“ T have said do not cover the whole trade— 
in order to give this requisite elasticity I should 
be content with covering the district.” 

And that was practically all that was 
asked for in the Amendment—that there 
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should be given to the district the right 
of option either to come within the pro- 
visions of the Bill or to refuse to do so 
if the colliers of that district thought 
their interests would be in any way 
jeopardised by the enforcement of those 
provisions in that particular district. He 
would like to take another example or 
two from the evidence given by his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Ham. The 
hon. Member for Leeds put this ques- 
tion— 

“If it could be proved that the mining in- 
dustry in any particular district would be 
seriously prejudiced by the establishment of an 
eight hours day—-so seriously prejudiced that 
many of the collieries in that district would 
have to be closed—would you, nevertheless, in- 
_ upon and press for a legal eight hours 
day! 


The reply was in the negative. “ If,” 
went on the hon. Member for Leeds— 


“it could be shown that the economical result 
of it would be disastrous in certain districts, 
you would abandon your advocacy of an Eight 
hours Bill?” 


The reply was— 


“T should meet the case in the way in which 
similar difficulties are met under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. There are certain clauses 
of that Act from which exemption can be ob- 
tained on application to the Home Secretary, 
and if it could be shown, and the miners in any 
given district declared by a majority of their 
members, that the operation of the Act would 
injure them and their trade, I would give 
them power to obtain exemption from the 
Eight Hours Act so long as it was that way.” 
And that was all which they who sug- 
gested the Amendment asked for. So 
long as they were convinced, and the 
miners of the North of England were 
convinced, that it would be injurious to 
them and detrimental to their interests to 
have the provisions of such an Act as 
that forced upon them, they desired that 
they should have the power to free them- 
selves from its injurious consequences. 
The Member for Leeds went on— 

“ But I am speaking now, not of a trade, but 
of a district.” 

—for he was careful, evidently, to distin- 
guish between trade option and local 
option. My hon. Friend said— 

“Yes, I know, but in the case of the miners 
—not that I believe that any disastrous results 
such as are anticipated would follow, but in 
order to obtain our Eight Hours Bill for the 
benefit of these districts which at present work 


unduly long hours—I would repared 
seriously to consider a proposal of that Ki % 


Mr. Fenwick 
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Still more important is the reply given 
by my hon. Friend to a question addressed 
o him by my hon. Friend and colleague 
the Member for Morpeth, who asked— 

“Suppose you have a body of men who are 
fairly well organised, and who, after con- 
sidering the subject very yf have come to 
the conclusion that an Eight Hours Bill would 
be very injurious to them, would you enforce 
an Act of the kind upon them regardless of 
their wishes and opinions?” 
The reply was—‘“ I would not.” Thus 
he had found in the testimony of the 
two witnesses he had cited strong 
support of the opinion which he _per- 
sonally held, and which he had stated to 
the Committee. It was their belief, 
their sincere belief, in the North of Eng- 
land, that the provisions of the Bill, if 
they were universally and uniformally 
applied, would injure their trade and 
their interests ; and here again he might 
call to his aid the testimony of his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Ham, who, 
in a recent article in The Seottish 
Leader, pointed out in unmistakeable 
terms that the establishment of an uni- 
versal miners’ eight hours ‘vould mean 
“the breaking up and upheaval, so far as 
the Counties of Durham and Northumberland 
are concerned, of old and long-established 
customs.” 
That, he thought, was a fair statement 
of what would be the effect of the Bill 
if its provisions were forced upon the 
whole mining industry. He thought the 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil met all reasonable and 
legitimate requirements, and afforded to 
districts which honestly apd sincerely 
believed that their interests would suffer 
by the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Act, an opportunity of freeing them- 
selves from its injurious consequences. 
He did hope the Committee would 
seriously pause before rejecting such a 
reasonable proposal as had been placed 
before it, and he again expressed his 
deep regret that the promoters of the 
Bill should, before they had had an 
opportunity of listening to arguments for 
the Amendment, have closed their minds 
and have come to a determined conclu- 
sion that, whatever the case for local 
option might be, they would rather re- 
ject the Bill than accept it with such a 
principle. 

*Mr. WRIGHTSON (Stockton-on- 
Tees) said, he had listened with very 
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great interest to the remarks of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wansbeck, 
because it was in that division that his 
own interests lay. The effect of an 
Amendment which was proposed and 
agreed to at an earlier part of the evening 
rather, as he considered, altered the scope 
of the Bill, and made it an experimental 
one. The Bill was now to terminate 
at the end of December, 1899, and as 
this was the case, he would ask the 
Committee to deal with the experiment 
in the ordinary way in which prudent 
men usually dealt with experiments, and 
that was, to limit the area of the experi- 
ment in such a way that the danger 
might not be incurred of wrecking a 
great deal of the trade of this country. 
With regard to the present Amendment, 
he supported it from the point of view of 
a Northumberland coalowner, because he 
was convinced that the Bill if passed 
would largely reduce the trade of the 
eounty. About 80 to 90 per cent. of the 
eoal raised in Northumberland was 
exported. Therefore, if the cost of 
raising their coal were increased, as it 
certainly would by this Bill, they would 


be handicapped in a most serious way in 


their exports of coal. It was quite a 
different thing in the midland counties. 
The midland counties might be quite 
justified in making this experiment, but 
an experiment of this kind in North- 
umberland might be disastrous. The 
right+course would be to try the experi- 
ment within the area which sent repre- 
sentatives in favour of the Bill. They 
in Northumberland would be most willing 
to look on and see how it worked, and if 
by December 1899 it had been a success 
in the districts in which it was tried, they 
might then be disposed to consider 
whether the area should be extended, and 
the Bill made permanent. There were 
many reasons why Northumberland 
should be so exempted. The county 
differed from other districts in that it 
had no manufactories amongst the 
collieries. It was true that there 
were manufactories on the Tyne, 
but they could be served equally well 
from the County of Durham. The fact 
that 80 to 90 per cent. of their saleable 
coal was exported made it peculiarly 
necessary that the effect of any change 
which would lead to increased foreign 
competition should be taken into account. 
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He had mentioned that he now looked 
upon the Act as an experimental oue, and 
he might be in Order in drawing atten- 
tion to the failure of another experiment 
on very similar lines which had just been 
announced. On the 9th of this month a 
deputation from the East End of London 
was introduced to Lord Spencer for the 
purpose of urging that contracts for the 
construction of ships of the Royal Navy 
should be giveu to the shipbuilding yards 
of the Thames. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Question here is whether a majority 
of miners shall decide whether the Act 
shall be enforced in their district. 

*Mr. WRIGHTSON said, that of 
course he bowed to the Chairman’s 
ruling, but he had thought he was in 
Order, as he was merely pointing out 
that by a previous Amendment the Bill 
had become an experimental measure, and 
that another like experiment had so 
utterly failed that it did not encourage 
them to make further experiments in that 
direction. He trusted he had said enough 
todraw attention tothe fact thatan experi- 
meut which was proposed by certain 
so-called Labour Members representing 
Metropolitan Divisions had utterly failed, 
and thet now they were asking that the 
Admiralty should give orders on the 
Thames, because it was found that owing 
to that experiment having failed such 
orders could not be obtained by legiti- 
mate competition. He would point out, 
with regard to the effect of the Bill in 
Northumberland and Durham, that the 
increase of the cost of coal which would 
assuredly take place after the passing of 
the measure would affect other industries 
of the district. Durham and Cleveland 
were the largest centres of the iron and 
steel industries in the world ; coal was 
largely employed in those industries, and 
he hoped the Committee would not forget 
that any increase in the cost of coal must 
necessarily largely increase the cost of the 
steel and iron produced in the district. 
There was an enormous amount of 
competition on the Continent for orders, 
and he could assure the Committee that 
merchants of the City of London were 
giving their orders to a very serious 
extent to the Continent, and they were 
orders which had to be paid for largely 
by English money. We must on no 
account carry any legislation which 
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would so raise our cost that we should 
put ourselves out of position to compete 
with foreigners. It was well known that 
with the hostile tariffs which were placed 
against the admission of English goods 
into Belgium and Germany that the 
Belgians and Germans were able to under- 
sell us in our markets, because they sacri- 
ficed part of the large profits which they 
made in the articles supplied for their 
own home consumption, and lowered the 
cost when they had to export their 
productions in competition with us. 
What with the advantage which protec- 
tive tariffs gave to these countries, what 
with the fact that our day of 8, 84, or 9 
hours had to compare with their day of 
114 hours or 13 from the time the men 
entered the factory to the time they left 
it, what with the fact that they had 
lower wages also; if they added another 
difficulty by increasing the cost in this 
country they would sacrifice the posi- 
tion they had held of being the greatest 
manufacturers of the world. Up to this 
time there had been a great reluctance 
on the part of civil engineers in this 
country to sub-letting work to Belgium 
and Germany, on the ground that the 
quality of their workmanship was not 
equal to ours; but he bad ascertained 
from civil engineers of prominence in 
this country, who had been obliged to 
place their orders in those’ countries, 
that the quality now produced by 
the Germans and the Belgians was 
quite equal to what we had been pro- 
ducing. Therefore, he submitted that at 
a time like this, when competition had 
become so keen, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the House should refuse to 
countenance any legislation which would 
add one iota to the cost of our produc- 
tion. 

Mr. S. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) 
said, the hon. Member for Wans- 
beck (Mr. Fenwick) charged them 
with not approaching this question 
of local option with an open mind. 
They did not approach it with an open 
mind simply because it struck at the vital 
part of the Bill, that it would vitiate the 
whole principle upon which the measure 
was founded, andthat if this local option 
clause were to pass nine-tenths of the 
miners of this country would be in a 
thousand times worse position than they 
were at present. The hon. Member for 
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the Wansbeck Division complained that 
the supporters of the Bill had not waited 
until the facts were before the House. 
But they had been familiar with the facts 
for the last three years, and the ve 

same arguments that were used by the 
hon. Member were used on the Second 
Reading of the Bill and had been urged 
again and again. The contention of the 
supporters of the Amendment was that 
some particular coal-mining districts 
would be seriously affected, if the Bill 
became law, by foreign competition. Not 
a single word, however, had been said as 
to the action of this Amendment with 
respect to local option in causing one 
district to compete with another. The 
Amendment, it was clear, would put dis- 
tricts into a very unequal position with 
regard to competing one with another, 
and local option of this character would 
be injurious to the whole body of miners. 
As to what had been said with reference 
to the effect it was alleged the Bill 
would have in increasing foreign com- 
petition, he would point out that during 
the 16 weeks’ lock-out of thc miners less 
than 2,000 tons of coal were imported 
into this country. That was an illustra- 
tion of how far they were affected by 
foreign competition. What he was 
most struck about in regard to the 
opposition to the Bill was that it 
came from districts where the men 
were working 7 and 74 hoursaday. He 
could have understood the Amendment 
if it had come from the counties where 
these men were kept going to the extent 
of 11 hours a day. But the fact was, 
that where long hours were worked the 
men were in favour of this Bill. He be- 
lieved that this measure ought to apply 
equally to all miners and to all employers, 
and that it would be very unfair to allow 
a body of employers in one portion of the 
coal-fields to work their men 10 or 11 
hours a day, and at the same time to 
legislate so that other employers could 
only work their men eight hours a day. 
The Mover of the Amendment set out 
by remarking that they bad not proved 
that the miners of this country desired 
this Bill without the Amendment. He 
thought it was self-evident that there 
was not the slightest doubt but that the 
preponderating majority of the miners of 
this country had not two opinions, and 
had decided that there should be no local 
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option or exemption from tl: operation 
of the Act. He was not sure whether, 
if they looked to Northumberland and 
Durham, they would find that in either 
of those couuties there was a majority in 
favour of this Amendment. He knew 
that last year, when he moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, he quoted 
some statistics given by the secretaries 
from Durham and Northumberland be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Labour, 
showing that if every man had been 
allowed to vote the result would have 
been in favour of the Bill. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) : 
Every man in the mines of the County 
of Durham is allowed to vote in every 
ballot that is taken. 


Mr. WOODS: The difficulty is that 
the boys are not allowed to vote. 


*Mr. J. WILSON: I am compelled, 
for the character of the county, to say 
that that is not exactly correct. 


Mr. WOODS (continuing) said, he 
thought, according to the statement of 
Mr. Patterson before the Labour Com- 
mission, and of Mr. Young, that the boys 
under 16 were not allowed to give a 
vote. This Bill would affect a large 
number of boys who were now working 
10 and 10} hours a day. 


An hon. Member: How many boys? 


Mr. WOODS said, that information 
on this point could be got from his pre- 
vious speech reported in Hansard. 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. Lowruer) 
said, he thought it was very undesirable 
to carry out controversy in this way. 

Mr. WOODS, proceeding, said, that 
reference had been made to a Jetter from 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian. 
The reference was made by the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment, 
and he fancied the impression was con- 
veyed to the House that the opinion of 
the Midlothian miners was in favour of 
the local option clause. The leader of 
the Midlothian miners, who waited upon 
the late Prime Minister last year, stated, 
however, that almost to a man in that 
constituency the miners were against 
the local option idea and in favour of the 
Bill as it stood. The Mover of the 
Amendment said the Bill would bring 
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about a great amount of inequality and 
disturbance in some districts if the local 
option clause were not carried. That 
was the — principle underlying their 
conduet. hat they said was that 
matters were unequal now and unfair ; 
and what they wanted to do was to put 
every employer in the same position and 
give them equal facilities for competing 
in the markets of the world. Who were 
the advocates of this Bill. They re- 
cognised amongst them some of the 
largest colliery owners in the country. 
What evidence was given before the 
Royal Commission on Labour from Wales 
and Scotland, and some parts of England 
and from districts to which reference had 
been made? Almost the unanimous 
verdict of these men was that they were 
opposed to the local option idea, and in 
favour of eight hours from bank to bank. 
One thing struck him with great force, 
and that was that most of the op- 
position to the Bill as it now 
stood, and its strongest opponents, came 
from Members sitting on that side of the 
House. That was very remarkable if 
they made a comparison of what took 
place at the beginning of the year and 
what had taken place to-night. They 
were discussing at the beginning of last 
year the Home Rule Bill, and he found 
that those who wanted to put local 
option into this Bill were those who were 
amongst the most strenuous opponents to 
the insertion of the local option clause 
for Ulster. He contended that this 
Amendment would be very unfair in its 
application, and he would mention here 
that the employers in the Midland 
Counties were as strongly opposed to 
local option as the miners themselves ; 
and he would ask whether it would be 
fair, in the face of the united opinion of 
employers and employed, that the House 
should carry lozal option into the Bill. 
Hon. Members would find in this Amend- 
ment something that had been overlooked, 
and that was the machinery which was 
to be established to carry it into opera- 
tion. He knew the hon. Member had 
another Amendment on the Paper. to the 
effect that there should be a ballot taken 
every three years as to whether the men 
wished to be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Bill; but he asked whether 
the House would commit itself to the 
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be required to earry out a ballot every 
three years. It must be evident to every- 
body that such a proceeding would create 
perpetual friction, and they would have 
one part of the British eoal-fields work- 
ing eight hours a day, another part 
working 9 hours a day, and still another 
part working 10 hours a day ; and every 
three years this state of things would be 
reversed. He thought this Amendment 
was one of a most harmful character, 
and one that could not be put into opera- 
tion without the greatest difficulty. The 
promoters of the Bill hoped the Com- 
mittee would support them in mainotain- 
ing the principle of the measure, which 
was carried by a majority of 87 this year. 
They felt sure that the gloomy fore- 
bodings of some of the hon. Members 
who had spoken would never be fulfilled. 
Every question of an understood or 
economic character discussed in that 
House for the past 50 years had been 
met with the same arguments, but none 
of the adverse and disastrous results pre- 
dicted had come about. They had 
shortened the hours of labour in many 
instances, giving the people more leisure 
and a higher rate of wages, without pro- 
ducing any evil; and in this case he 
hoped the House would not be afraid of 
maivtaining the principle of a praetical 
and useful Bill, which would bring good 
to many and harm to none. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton) said, that speaking for those 
whom he represented, he found it difficult 
to say which was the more obnoxious— 
the Amendment or the Bill in its present 
shape. If they reconciled themselves to 
the fact that the House of Commons had 
committed itself to the principle of inter- 
fering with adult male labour, he was 
afraid that all that remained for them to 
do was to consider how this principle was 
to be enforced. That being the case, his 
opinion was that local option was prefer- 
able to the hard rigid rule which the Bill 
proposed to establish. It had been ad- 
mitted by those who supported the Bill 
and by those who most strongly opposed 
the Amendment that the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case varied consider- 
ably in different localities, and that the 
difference of time required to get-out a 
given quantity of coal varied in different 
parts’ of the country. What stronger 
argument than that could be adduced in 
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favour of the fairness of allowing the, 
miners in the different parts of the 
country to decide themselves what would 
be a fair day’s work? Surely if there 
was one question more than another on 
which a man of ordinary intelligence was 
fitted to give an opinion, it was that of 
deciding the number of hours which it 
was to his best advantage to work. The 
Labour Representatives did not consider, 
however, that the miner had any right to 

give an opinion on the matter at all, 

although, curiously enough, they con- 
sidered him in turn to be the best judge 
of the time that a third party should or 
should not be allowed to work. They 

might, in his opinion, quite as justly deny 

that a man had a right to eat bis dinner 

because his neighbour had been unable to 

enjoy his breakfast. The object of the 

Bill was not to reduce the hours of labour 

so much as to reduce the amount of the 

output of coal. He did not believe that 

there were any representatives of the 

miners who were not in the House or who 

were Parliamentary candidates who were 

in favour of the eight hours from bank to 

bank. There were doubtless only some 

miserable 500 or 600 coalowners, on 

the one hand, whilst there were on 

the other some 500,000 or 600,000 

votes to be obtained from the miners. 

Moreover, it was said that the 

wretched owners were divided among 

themselves on the question. The division 

of opinion among the owners was due to 

the fact that the owners of Durham and 

Northumberland thought one way, whilst 

the other owners thought the other. He 

had come to the conclusion that if he 

voted for local option he should be strik- 

ing a blow at the district he represented, 

whilst if he voted against it he should be 

doing an injustice to other districts. In 

these circumstances he felt that, as an 

honest man, he had no course open to 

him but to refrain from voting either 

way. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme) said, the coalowners were support- 
ing this Amendment because if it were 
adopted the case of the boys in the 
Durham and Northumberland mines 
would have to be given up. The hong 
Member for Northumberland warned 
them not to interfere with the customs of 
the northern counties, and his speech 
would have been rather convincing if 
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they did not reflect what those customs 
were. But these customs were that the 
hewers worked 7 or 7} hours, while the 
boys were kept working 10 or 104 hours. 
It might be said that the work of these 
boys was comparatively light, but he 
believed it was just as hard work as any- 
body could do, and it was work which 
had to be done by the boys just at the 
time when they were developing and 
before they had got their full strength ; 
and it seemed to him, if they accepted 
this Amendment, and Northumberland 
and Durham were allowed to contract out 
of the Bill, they would be permitting these 
boys to be driven and worked almost as 
galley slaves, which was an iniquity 
which the House of Commons would 
never tolerate. 


*Mr. J. WILSON (Darbam, Mid) : 
The hon, Gentleman’s statement is most 
unfair and unjust to the men of North- 
umberland and Durham, of whom he is 
speaking. 

Mr. W. ALLEN said, that the work 
of the boys employed as hand putters 
was the hardest that could be conceived. 
They had to work in a stooping position 
in narrow and ill-ventilated passages at 
a time of life when they were not fully 
developed. He repeated that they were 
driven and worked like galley slaves. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): I 
deny that. 


Mr. W. ALLEN said, that these boys 
worked as hard as any men could do, and 
it was most unjust that they should be 
made to do such work for such a number 
of hours. 


*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): I 
deny that they are worked like galley 
slaves. 


Mr. W. ALLEN said, these boys 
worked as hard as any men could do in 
an ill-ventilated place for over 10 hours 
a day, and it was most unjust that they 
should be made to do such work for such 
a number of hours. Injustice would also 
be done to those connected with the mines 
in other parts of the country if the 
Amendment was accepted. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Durham, when 
introducing a deputation the other day 
to Lord Salisbury, stated that the Durham 
men were practically united on this 
question. But in the ballots which 
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had been taken a great number of the 
men abstained from voting, and did 
not seem to care very much one way or 
the other. Under all the circumstances 
he should certainly vote against the 
Amendment. 


*Sir J. PEASE said, that whilst he 
did not doubt the ability of the North 
Country collieries to face this question, 
they would, if the Bill were passed as it 
now stood, have to face it at great loss of 
labour amongst their workpeople. There 
was not a finer set of boys than those 
employed in the mines of Durham and 
Northumberland. It was true they 
worked longer hours than the men, but 
they were not working the whole of the 
10 hours that they were below ground. 
They worked practically about 74 hours. 
Some lads had, no doubt, very hard work, 
but the question was whether they were 
suffering from it, and the Health Returns 
showed that they were not ; neither was 
there a single complaint from the Govern- 
ment Inspectors. He asked the Com- 
mittee whether it was reasonable to follow 
the advice of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Ince (Mr. Woods), and because one 
fox had got its tail cut off in the trap, 
that every other fox should have his tail 


cut off. The real point which they had. 


to consider in the trade and to look at in 
the interests of their men was, Would 
there be employment for the men under 
the altered circumstances, and would they 
be able to preserve their trade? He 
thought that in two minutes he could 
show the Committee why he held they 
ought to have local option, and why they 
believed they would be injured by the 
Bill. They would, if the Bill passed, 
have to provide two shifts of boys, 
and they could not get two sets of boys 
to begin with. If they had two shifts, 
each must either work at a less price, or 
if they got the same price they increased 
the expenditure, and this must greatly 
increase the cost of production. He 
stated on the Second Reading that 
Northumberland and Durham objected to 
be placed in the same category as dis- 
tricts which were not affected by foreign 
competition and by the iron trade, which 
was at present utterly unproductive. 
Belgian girders had been put up not far 
from the House of Commons, and during 
the present unfortunate moulders’ strike 
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castings were coming from abroad in con- 
siderable quantities. Competition was 
thus at their very doors, and in the iron 
trade they could not lay out a single six- 
pence for any increased cost of coal. 
The Bill would therefore be attended 
with the utmost and gravest mischief. 
Half the Cleveland furnaces were now 
using Spanish ore, and if the Bill passed 
the inereased cost of Cleveland iron, 
amounting to 2s. 6d. per ton, would pro- 
bably drive the whole of the furnaces to 
use Spanish ore, on which it was acknow- 
ledged there was a less margin of 
loss—and in some cases a profit. It 
would, therefore, be madness for the 
Committee to say to Durham and 
Northumberland that they must be bound 
by Act of Parliament to work eight hours 
a day when they preferred other arrange- 
ments which suited them better. He did 
not hesitate to say that if the Bill beeame 
law the firm with which he was con- 
nected would have to lay in three out of 
the 11 collieries which they owned, and 
thus 700 or 800 men, with their wives 
and families, would be thrown out of 
employment. They had heard a great deal 
of agricultural depression. If the people 
engaged in the coal and iron and 
kindred industries were kept well em- 
loyed, instead of having work taken 

m them by legislation of this kind, 
there would be more flour and more 
meat taken in every cottage, and that 
would produce a very different state of 
things in agriculture. The miners were 
well able to take care of themselves, and 
why should Parliament interfere with 
them by legislation which was perfectly 
uncalled for? So long as they had to 
look to foreign trade, as they had to in 
the North, they could not handicap 
themselves by such legislation as this, 
He had represented a mining constituency 
for many years, and the only question he 
had been asked in connection with this 
matter was, Would he vote in favour of 
the miners being free to make any 
arrangements they liked ? He would not 
detain the Committee any longer, and he 
would only say, in conclusion, that he 
should not have spoken so strongly on 
the subject as he had done if he had 
not felt that the policy of this Bill was 
a fatal policy. 

Mr. C. M‘LAREN wished to say a 
few words on behalf of the coalowners 
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——of whom he was one—of the Midland 
district. If this Amendment were carried 
the Miners’ Federation, which was all- 
powerful in the Midland district, would 
put the provisions of the Bill into force. 
If they were to believe hon. Members 
who had spoken for Durham and South 
Wales, the Bill would not be put into 
operation in those districts ; so that at 
the very outset enormous differences 
aud inequalities would be imported into. 
the industry, Everybody knew that at 
the present time colliery owners 
were happy if they could make 
6d. a ton profit on their coal, 
and he found that 4d. a ton was the 
lowest limit which they could put upon 
coal as the effect of this Bill. If this 
Bill passed as it stood, the cost of getting 
coal in the Midlands would be at least 
4d. a tou of an increase, and in many 
cases the increase would be from 6d. to 
8d.aton. In Derbyshire, South York- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire they had 
coal centres which sent a very large 
quantity of coal to London. ‘They were, 
as everybody knew, in very close com- 
petition with the Tyne. During the last 
12 months the Tyne had put a larger 
quantity of coal into London at the ex- 
pense of the Midlands than ever they did 
before. If, therefore, this Amendment 
were carried, so great would be the- 
restriction which would be put on the 
output of the Midlands, that he had no- 
hesitation in saying that the whole of 
the London Trade from Nottinghamshire 
and South Yorkshire would be destroyed- 
It would be absolutely impossible for the 
Midland owners to send a ton of coal to 
London. But London was not the only 
market for the Midlands. They sent an 
enormous amount of coal to the Eastern 
Ports for shipment to the Baltic, to 
France, and to other parts of the world, 
aod that coal was also in direct com~ 
petition with Durham and Northumber-. 
land. If the hon. Gentleman (Sir J.. 
Pease) was right, and they were now at. 
a point at which it was difficult to com- 
pete with the foreigner im the export of 
coal, it was perfectly cleaa that if this: 
Amendment were carried, and the Mid~ 
lands were placed in a disad vantageous- 

sition with regard to Durham and 
Northumberland, they could not expect. 
to export any more coal from Derbyshire: 
or South Yorkshire. There was the 
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question of gas contracts, and there was 
also the question vf railway contracts, 
which, as everybody knew, were of enor- 
mous importance to the Midlands, and if 
they were to be handicapped not merely 
with the foreigner, but in their competi- 
tion with two such important districts 
as Durham and Northumberland, he 
ventured to say the effect of this Amend- 
ment would be destruction to that trade. 
Supposing Derbyshire adopted the Bill 
and South Yorkshire refused to adopt 
the Bill. He would undertake to say 
the effect of this course would be that 
South Yorkshire would sell every ton of 
coal to the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and the 
Midland Railway Company, consumed in 
that county, and that Derbyshire would 
have nothing left to sell. He saw the 
possibility of an annihilation of a large 
portion of the trade of these counties if 
the Amendment was carried. And the 
worst of it would be, that no district 
would know what was going to happen 
next. This Amendment, by a pro- 
vision which stood lower down on the 
Paper in the name of the hon, Member 
for Merthyr, provided for a ballot to 
be taken every three years. What 
was to be the position of the coal- 
owner in Nottinghamshire six months 
before the period of expiration? His 
coutract for gas coal was to go for a 
period of 12 months in advance, or his 
railway coal contract had to go for the 
same period, and under the terms of the 
Amendment, taken together with the 
provision for the ballot, he would be 
utterly unable to know what price to put 
upon it. Hedid not want to say any- 
thing on the side of the miners’ view. 
That had been very ably represented that 
night by those Members who more par- 
ticularly represented: the miners, and ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Ince ; 
but when they had the conditions affect- 
ing the coalowners coinciding with the 
conditions affecting the miners, he thought 
the Committee ought to pause before they 
passed an Amendment which had far 
more widely reaching effects than the 
Committee were apt to suppose. The 
Bill itself, in its present form, would 
make a very considerable change, but the 
House had accepted the principle of the 
Bill, and he humbly submitted that that 
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being so it was the duty of the House 
now to put provisions into the Bill which 
would make it work with as little friction 
and as little injury as it were possible to 
conceive ; and if any other bon. Member 
intervened in this Debate, he should be 
very glad to hear in what way he should 
propose to ensure those districts under 
the Miners’ Federation against the unfair 
competition, the State-protected competi- 
tion it would be under this Amendment, 
with the industry of Northumberland and 
Durham and South Wales. He hoped 
they would see nothing in this country of 
local option in trade matters as between 
one district and another. Surely, if they 
were deliberately to allow the Legisla- 
ture or a Government Department to in- 
terfere in the ordinary course of trade 
they would be lessening all those dis- 
tinguishing features of commerce which 
had made this country great in the past. 
They would tie themselves hand and 
foot, and he ventured to think that even 
if this Bill did take a step in the direc- 
tion which many hon. Members opposite 
thought it did, as perhaps against the 
right principle in these matters, there was 
no reason why they should go further 
and more deeply into what might turn 
out to be a morass, and so clog their 
footsteps that any retrocession became 
impossible. If this Bill passed as it 
stood, he did not think the coal trade of 
this country would suffer, for districts, on 
an average, would be treated all alike, and 
be had no doubt the difficulties which 
their Durham friends talked about ip 
working their pits would be counter- 
balanced by a considerable increase in the 
price of coal. He believed the working 
classes throughout the country were, in 
the main, in favour of this measure both 
as consumers and as miners. The 
difficulties of taking ballots of the 
men to decide as to whether a 
particular county should be in the Bill or 
should not be in the Bill were illustrated 
by the different Amendments which they 
had heard to-night as to the feeling of 
the men in Durham and Northumber- 
land. If they could not on an important 
question of this kind really find out, to 
the satisfaction of ull parties, how the 
miners of Durham and Northumberland 
felt he thought it was pretty plain they 
could not find out their opinion if this 
Amendment and its corollaries were car- 
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ried. He strongly opposed the Amend- 
ment, and he implored hon. Gentlemen 
who represented the employers, or hon. 
Gentlemen who represented the interests 
of miners, to pause before they voted for 
it, and he assured them that if they voted 
for it they would be doing an injury, 
which he was sure would be very lasting, 
to one of the largest and most important 
industries of this country. 


Mr. Rosy rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “ That the Question be now put ;” 
but the Chairman withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
thought the hon. Member who had just 
sat down had talked too much about 
interests and too little about things more 
important. For his own part, he was not 
concerned very much about the talk of 
foreign competition, nor was he troubled 
by the fact, which he learned from an 
hon. Member opposite, that all the coal- 
owners were against the Bill. That 
would be, he confessed, rather a tempta- 
tion to him to vote for the Bill. But he 
would ask the House before it went to a 
vote upon this, the only important Amend- 
ment to this Bill in his opinion, to con- 
sider seriously what they were going to 
do, and what it was to end in. Every 
man who had listened to the speeches 
which had been made that night, and 
who had studied the matter outside, 
knew this: that if this Bill were passed in 
its present shape it was not the only Bill 
that would be passed. This Bill was 
but the precursor of many Bills of a 
similar type that were to follow until 
they were all hard-bound in Atlantic or 
Arctic ice; and instead of having free 
play to work out their own salvation, 
subject only to the limitations which 
humana kindness imposed upon them, 
they would be in a position which he for 
one should not desire to see. If this Bill 
was the precursor of other Bills, would 
it not be a very reasonable thing, when 
they were settling that night or to- 
morrow the most important Amendment 
they had to settle on that Bill, that they 
should seriously ask themselves what 
were the principles upon which they 
were going to vote, not only on this 
Amendment, but all the Amendments 
and all the Bills that were to follow. 
For his part he would state to the 
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House clearly what were the lines upon 
which he should act upon this Amend- 
ment. He thought he had been all his 
life in favour of the limitation of the hours 
of labour and in favour of the demand of 
the poor man to have leisure to develop 
his higher faculties, but he had all his 
life preached that in his judgment that 
was best to be got by the action of free 
men acting together outside the interfer- 
ence of Parliament. And when he saw 
so many of his hon. Friends coming to 
Parliament and asking Parliament to 
adopt another method he beseeched them, 
and all Radicals in the House, to consider 
seriously what was the method upon 
which they were to act. What was the 
condition of facts that was before them 
that night ? Here was a Bill which said 
to all the coalminers in all England, 
wherever they might be, under whatever 
limitations they might work—whether 
they were in hot or in cool pits, whether 
they were in hard or in soft coal, whether 
they had to walk two miles to the face of 
the coal and find it broken, or whether 
they could go down the pit and find fresh 
coal there to work ; which said to every 
one, strong or weak, old or young, under 
all the conditions of getting into the pit— 
whether they wanted to work a longer 
or shorter time according to their local 
circumstances, “ You must all work the 
same time. You must work not more 
than eight hours whether you will or no, 
whether you are a man with 12 children, 
or whether you are a bachelor. You are 
only to work eight hours, and no more.” 
There were only two conditions upon 
which he would ever submit, as a free 
man, to vote for or support that. The 
first was: this that it should be proved 
to him that it was for the general interest 
that this should be done. If that be 
proved, there was the first condition he 
wanted. He had said that in his sober 
judgment the limitations of the hours of 
labour to eight all over the country for 
every working man would be for the 
general advantage, and therefore on that 
ground he had no objection to take to the 
present proposal. But what was the 
second thing he demanded ? He demanded 
that, if they departed from the general 
eight hours principle and came to & 
specific eight hours in a specific trade, 
before ever they ventured to legislate in 
that House for that trade, he submitted 
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to the common sense and good judgment 
of the House that they ought to have 
behind them general concurrence and 
opinion amongst the persons who were 
engaged in that trade. Did anyone say 
they had got that that night? Would 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ince 
(Mr. Woods) venture to tell him that of 
the hundreds of thousands of men 
engaged in mining in this country he had 
an immensely preponderating opinion, 
well defined and intelligent, in favour of 
this general proposal ? 


Mr. WOODS: A large majority ; a 
very large majority. 


Mr. STOREY had not asked for that, 
though he would even dispute that as 
being the fact. But if there were abso- 
lute proof of it, he would yet put it to 
his hon. Friend that this proposed change 
would effect not merely interests and 
profits, but also the general well-being 
and life of hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow working men, and that before 
he made the change the hon. Member 
should be assured that the enormous pre- 
ponderance of the people in that trade 
demanded it. The hon. Member who 
had just spoken—he was a coal owner— 
said with a sneer, “ We have heard a 
great deal of Durham and Northumber- 
land to-night.” So the Committee had, 
and they could not hear about a more 
intelligent part of the country. He did 
not speak of the coal owners there or of 
newspaper bodies like himself ; but he 
said of the working men of these counties 
that there did not exist a body of men 
more competent than they to give an 
opinion either upon general politices— 
well, nearly all the Members from these 
counties were Radical, and what could 
he say more than that ?—or upon books, 
or upon the history of their country, and, 
above all, upon the common circumstances 
of their daily lives. These men had a 
very clear opinion on this subject. He 
had the means of ascertaining all round 
the district what they thought, and he 
asserted that an enormous preponderance 
of the intelligent workmen, the men who 
were accustomed to think of these things 
and to guide their fellow-men, said to this 
honourable House, “ Gentlemen, you are 
sent to London to legislate for us accord- 
ing to our wishes, and our desires, unless 
our wishes conflict with the general 
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interest, and we say to you that if you 
choose to legislate for men who want 
this Bill, legislate if you like ; but so 
long as we are satisfied that our interests 
and our desires are better served. by the 
existing condition of things we beg you 
to refrain from interfering with our 
arrangements.” He would therefore 
say, if the Committee would have an 
Eight Hours Bill for those who wanted 
it, then in the name of freedom and in the 
name of commor sense let them not 
impose it upon those who did not want 
it. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) 
said, he would not detain the Committee 
very long, because he gathered from 


the promoters of the Bill that they 
were desirous of taking a vote; 
but as one who could speak with 
some authority for the workmen of 
Durham, and who had taken some part 
in arranging not only for wages but for 
reductions of hours, he desired to add his 
quota to the discussion. As it appeared 
to be a time of soul-searching he would 
put himself on the altar for a minute or 
two. He was against State interference 
with the hours of adult labour all 
round where men could combine. He 
opposed, two or three years ago, a 
similar Bill when it was before the House, 
not because he was against a reduction 
of hours, but because he was in favour of 
obtaining them in the most expeditious 
and permanently satisfactory mauner 
possible. He said this, because he had 
now to vote for a species of State in- 
terference in voting for the Amendment. 
But as the choice was between two evils 
he was going to take the lesser; as 
the issue was between giving 4 
county a voice in the fixing of hours 
and fixing a rigid unworkable law, 
he would be best serving the interests of 
those who sent him there, and be most 
in harmovy with their views, by voting 
for what he had called the lesser evil. 
He was one who was called an old 
Trades Unionist, stereotyped, fossilised, 
ready to be placed in some museum of 
antiquities and curiosities. He had 
always been, and was now, a believer in 
free and full negotiation between em- 
ployer and employed. He recognised 
that the House had never interfered 
with the hours of adult labour, but only 
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with those of boys and juveniles in 
factories. 


An non. MemBer: And of women. 


*Mr. J. WILSON said that women 
were not concerned here, and he there- 
fore left that section of workers out of 
consideration. He also recognised that 
the short hours that had come to them in 
the North and in Scotland had been 
secured and kept by Trades Organisation, 
and that it was only where the organisa- 
tion became weak that this advantage had 
been lost. He therefore believed in 
free and full negotiation between em- 
ployers and employed in preference to 
any rigid, fixed, unalterable law that 
Parliament might pass. The Committee, 
he was afraid, had had a rather meagre 
view of the trade and occupation of 
miners presented to them by some hon. 
Members ; and they would forgive him 
when he said that no question had come 
before the House on which grosser 
ignorance had been manifested than had 
been shown with regard to miners and 
the technicalities of their work. Even 
the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill had confessed his ignorance of 
these technicalities, although he no 
doubt had had the most complete 
coaching from experienced practical 
men. He thanked the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) for the high 
eulogy, not unjustified, he had expressed 
on the men of Durham and Northumber- 
land. They were able to take care of 
themselves. When the hon. Member for 
Neweastle-under-Lyme (Mr. Allen) 
talked about the boys of Durham being 
galley slaves, he (Mr. Wilson) asked 
himself whether he was fully developed, 
for he was once one of those boys. He 
went down the mines when he was about 10 
or 11 years of age, ut a time when the 
working hours were three or four hours 
a day longer than they now were ; and 
whether he was fully developed in brain 
and physique he would allow the House 
to say. As to the speech of the hon. 
Member for the Bosworth Division (Mr. 
C. M‘Laren), he would assure him that 
when the owners of the Midlands sent 
round the hat they would be relieved in 
the hour of their dire distress and neces- 
sity; but he had not heard of many 
owners in the Midlands going into the 
Bankruptcy Court, and they had been 
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for some years in competition with 
Durham and Northumberland. He was 
confident that the hon. Member had a 
much greater circle of learning than he 
could lay claim to ; but he would recom- 
mend to his careful reading that one of 
the Ten Commandments which said : 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 

s.” It strack him, during the whole 
of the hon. Member’s speech, that he 
was coveting the commercial and indus- 
trial superiority of the owners of Durham 
and Northumberland. The hon. Member 
left out of account the idea of the pro- 
moters of this Bill that it was necessary 
to give miners more leisure and greater 
exemption from danger, and all he could 
say for the Bill was that it would place 
the owners in the Midlands in a more 
advantageous position than the Amend- 
ment would. 


Mr. C, M‘LAREN : I said nothing of 
the kind. I objected to local option be- 
cause that would place us in a worse 
position, It is my hon. Friend who 
covets our goods. 


*Mr. J. WILSON understood that the 
hon. Member entered into a description 
of the different classes of coal—gas, 
railway, &e.—to show that the owners 
in the Midlands were in an inferior 
position to those of Durham and 
Northumberland, and argued that as 
they were not now able to compete with 
these two northern counties, local option 
should be refused in order that the Mid- 
land colliers should impose upon the miners 
of the two northern counties the rigid 
eight hours’ day, and thus restrict their 
opportunity for competition. He regretted 
that the hon. Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme (Mr. Allen) was not in his 
place, for he uttered words which, in his 
opinion, were unbecoming. He did not 
like to use harsh words about anyone, 
but the hon. Member’s remarks about the 
Durham boys were untrue, and were in- 
sulting to the men of Durham. The right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. Dilke), speaking when he was sur- 
rounded by his supporters, also said that 
the boys of Durham and Northumberland 
were like galley slaves. He must repeat 
that such an expression was an insult, 
unbecoming, and uncalled-for. Did the 
Committee think that these were boys 
brought from some workhouse, sent by 
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Boards of Guardians to be apprenticed in 
the mines to bring profit to the pocket of 
the men? These boys were the men’s 
own lads, their own flesh and blood. The 
men had, as lads, passed through the 
same experience, and knew exactly what 
was best for them, and the boys were 
confident that their fathers, and brothers, 
and kinsmen would do the best they 
could for them. It had been said that 
the boys under 16 were not allowed to 
vote, and some stress was laid upon the 
statement that the putters were below 16 
years of age. But the hand-putters did 
not put at 16; they were young men of 
18,19,and 20, The right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean, when he took his 
excursion down one of the northern coal 
mines, went with his mind biassed ; anda 
biassed man was generally able to extract 
the ideas and “facts” which were in 
accordance with his own preconceived 
opinions. In the North some of the 
hand-putters were married men, and, 
in nearly every case, above 18 years 
of age, and were not the boys that 
they had been described—below 16 years 
of age. They were young men, and there 
was hardly one of them but had a vote in 
the ballot that was submitted upon the 
eight hours’ question, and consequently 
they were not excluded from recording 
their ideas. If he understood the Amend- 
ment aright, it would give every boy a 
right to vote ; it would take into its cog- 
nisance not only every man above 20, but 
every workman in the pit, the boys below 
16 being able to turn the scale of voting ; 
and if hon. Members thought that local 
option would turn the scale, why should 
they fear local option? For his part, he 
did not think they should discuss this 
question from the view of foreign compe- 
tition. It.was not before his mind, 
and he had never expressed any fear in 
that directio:. He had heard it said that 
leaders of Trades Unions and workmen 
should not have any regard for the result 
of any legislative enactment. That was 
not his idea; he thought they should 
have full and due regard to the results of 
any enactment they might pass through 
this House or through this Committee. 
He believed the adoption of this resolution 
would be in accord with the generally 
expressed view of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, He saw the hon. Member for 
West Ham (Mr. Keir Hardie) opposite, | 
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and perhaps the hon. Member, who had 
been already referred to, would forgive 
him for referring to him again. The 
hon. Member moved a resolution in 
the Trades Union Congress of 1891 to 
this effect ; “that legislation restricting 
hours of labour to eight per day should 
be enforced in all trades and occupations, 
save where an organised majority of the 
members by ballot-voting were proved 
against the same.” It might be thought 
that applied toa whole trade. Why was 
the majority of the trade put in that 
resolution? Simply because there were 
divergencies and differences between the 
different trades, and consequently one 
trade did not bind another. That 
being the case, he said they were right in 
supporting this local option. The hon. 
Member for Ince (Mr. Woods) in his 
speech used two words for the purpose of 
impressing the minds of hon. Members, 
and these words were “ unfair” and “un- 
equal.” He referred entirely to trade, 
but ae had no word for the workmen. 
The hon. Member for Eccles (Mr. 
Roby) spoke about competition be- 
tween districts—that was to say, that if 
they hada uniform Bill passed for the 
whole of the country they would avoid 
competition between counties. That idea 
implied there was a uniformity of condi- 
tions all over the coal mines. If they 
spoke about an Eight Hours Bill for the 
engineering trade they had a uniformit 

of conditions. [Cries of “No!” 

He was going to tell them what 
it was if they would only listen 
before saying “No.” They might 
take a man from the Tyne who was in 
an engineering works and place him in 
a shop in London, and the conditions 
surrounding him would be as nearly as 
possible uniform. [“No, no!”] He 
said, yes; the same conditions were in 
operation in the one shop as in the other, 
but they could not speak of uniformity 
in coal mining when nature was against 
them. They might as well pass an Act 
of Parliament to say every man shou!) 
be of one stature. All nature was against 
them. He ventured to say that the 
Forest of Dean would not be able to 
compete with the thick seams of the 
Midlands, and they could not make uni- 
form nature’s conditions by any Act of 
Parliament; therefore the men in the 
various counties, knowing their own 
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situation, should be left to settle their 
differences between their employers and 
themselves. He would like to draw 
attention to one or two expressions of 
ignorance that bad fallen from hon. Mem- 
bers who ought to know better, because 
one of the hon. Members had been a 
working miner aud the other had become a 
professor by theory. The Member for 
Ince (Mr. Woods) had been a work- 
ing miner, and in 1893, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, he said he 
would undertake to prove that the aver- 
age time in going and returning from 
work in the pits was nearly a quarter of 
an hour each way. That was not the 
experience in any locality that he (Mr. 
Wilson) knew of. The other was the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke). The 
right hon. Member, speaking in the 
Forest of Dean, said that if every man 
was to be punished who should be 
more than eight hours below, the hours 
would have to be still further reduced 
to make it impossible that any one, 
even by chance, should be more than eight 
hours below. He (Mr. Wilson) was a 
miner, and when he heard expressions like 
those he had commiseration for the igno- 
rance of such persons. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to point out that that referred to 
an Amendment that stood lower down on 
the Paper, and upon that Amendment 
they would have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question. 


*Mr. J. WILSON said, it was one of 
the difficulties they had to meet; how 
were they to get the man who went down 
at 6 come up first except they put a 
ticket round his neck to show that he 
was the first to go down. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman ever been down a pit ? 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, this showed 
the inconvenience of discussing the ques- 
tion interrogatively. He agreed with the 
hon. Member, and his argument was 
directed to that very point. 


*Mr. J. WILSON said, he wished to 
point out when such ignorance was mani- 
fested—[ Cries of “Question!”] He 
thought he was speaking to the Ques- 
tion, and during the few minutes he had 
occupied the attention of the Committee 
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he had not diverged from the Question. 
If he had he begged leave to apologise 
to the Committee; but what he wanted 
to say was that when there was such 
ignorance in the Legislature, there was 
no wonder there was confusion of mind 
outside. Now he would appeal again to 
the Irish Members. If there was one 
part of the country where the Irish 
Members had strong and solid sup- 
porters it was the part he came from. He 
had often heard the Irish Members say 
that a Bill was being forced upon Ireland 
by the English votes and not by the 
Irish, and he would venture to say that if 
this Amendment were lost it would 
be lost this evening by the Irish votes. 
The Bill did not affect Ireland, and to 
throw out the Amendment would be 
forcing upon the English workmen a 
thing they did not require, and it would 
be done by the Irish vote. He hoped 
the Irish Members would hesitate before 
they gave the vote they did on the Second 
Reading. If the Bill did not interest 
them he would appeal to them to take a 
different course, and not do anything to 
repel those who had been their staunch 
supporters. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, he was surprised that the 
hon. Member for Eccles (Mr. Roby) should 
a short time ago have asked the Chairman 
to impose the Closure on this discussion, 
because he did not hesitate to say that 
from beginning to end of this Debate the 
argument had been entirely on one side. 
He could not think this Debate had con- 
tinued at all too long; nay, he did not 
think it had continued long enough. 
There were a great many hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen whose opinions they 
would have been glad to have upon this 
question, and he could not help thinking 
it was an extraordinary circumstance 
that upon an Amendment of this im- 
portance and character they had not had 
the least guidance from any Member of 
the Government. Upon a Bill so im- 
portant as this they would have liked to 
know the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, and they 
would very much have liked to have 
heard the Chief Secretary on this subject, 
upon which he held very strong views. 
To proceed from the Front Bench to the 
back, they would have been glad to hear the 


views of the hon. Member for Haddington 
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(Mr. Haldane), as it was well known 


-that he was opposed to the principle of 


the Bill, though he had heard that the 
hon. Member might vote against this 
Amendment. They would very much 
like to know why the hon. Gentleman 
proposed to vote against it, There 
was his right hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin (Mr, Courtney), who 
was always ready to give an impartial 
judgment upon every question, The 
right hon. Geatleman had been a Mem- 
ber of the Commission, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was acquainted 
with this matter. Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) bad not uttered a 
word in this Debate, yet surely this was 
a question of sufficient motive for them 
to have heard what he had to say. 
And, lastly, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Ham had been directly 
appealed to in this Debate, and he must 
say he trusted before the Debate came to 
a conclusion the hon. Member would be 
persuaded to stand by .the answer he 
made or state he had changed his opinion, 
and if he had changed, why he had done 
so. Before he proceeded to consider the 
larger question raised by the Amendment 
of the hon, Member he should like to say 
a word or two on the Amendment to the 
Amendment that stood first in his name. 
The hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. D. 
Thomas) proposed to make the county 
the unit of local option. He did not con- 
sider himself that the county would be 
altogether a satisfactory unit to take. 
There was no doubt very much. to be 
said for taking the individual colliery as 
the unit, but if a district was to be taken 
he did not think the county was the 
proper district ; what they wanted was 
that it should constitute an area of 
similar conditions in respect to the 
mining industry, and he did not think 
they had any reason to suppose that the 
geographical limitation of the county 
would correspond exactly to the limita- 
tion of areas of similar condition. 
It might be that such an area 
would embrace more than one county, 
for it might be that more than one 
district would embrace more than one 
such area. He listened to the dispute 
between the hon. Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. D. Thomas) and the hon. Member 
for Rhondda (Mr. Abraham); he was 
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not competent to decide the merits of it, 
but he would assume there was in the 
mind of the hon. Member who opposed 
the Amendment just such a difference 
as be had described. They had one 
hon. Member representing South Wales 
moving the Amendment, and another hon. 
Member representing South Wales also, 
opposing it. He did not think the 
county would be a satisfactory unit for 
the application of local option, and, in 
his opinion, it would be far better to 
trust to the discretion of the Home Se- 
eretary, who would be guided somewhat 
by the districts allotted to the Inspectors 
of Mines, and still more by the organisa- 
tions which existed among coalowners 
and miners. He attached considerable 
importance to his Amendment, and even 
more importance to the one following it ; 
but of course he recognised that both 
were of small importance when compared 
with the question raised by the original 
Amendment, and he wished to make the 
point plain. He should not necessarily 
ask the judgment of the House on the 
Amendment, he had placed on the Paper, 
and if it were rejected he should vote 
with complete conviction in favour of the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr (Mr. D. Thomas). If 
his Amendment were accepted those in 
favour of the principle of local option 
could vote for the Amendment as 
amended. Now he came to the merits 
of the Amendment itself, and he should 
like first of all to call attention to this, 
that he supposed no Government would 
have taken upon itself the responsibility 
of imposing legislation of this kind with- 
out a preliminary inquiry of some 
kind or other. The Government had 
been prodigal of facilities, but they had 
not chosen to adopt this measure as their 
own, but where the Government were 
feared to tread the hon. Member for Ince 
(Mr. Woods) and the hon. Member for 
Normanton (Mr. Pickard), whom they 
had not heard to-night, were not afraid 
to rush in. It was perfectly true that 
this question had been investigated, and 
very thoroughly investigated, during the 
last 20 years. It was not until after the 
Second Reading of this Bill that the 
Royal Commission on Labour reported, 
and that Report was, in a sense, adverse 
to this Bill in every particular ; and not 
only that, but the chief promoters of this 
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Bill, who represented the miners, de- 
clined to appear before the Commission 
and give evidence, though they had 
never explained why they refused. Per- 
haps they might say they had no confi- 
dence in it, but, at all events, in the 
earlier period the hon. Member for Ince 
(Mr. Woods) did not show any want of 
confidence in it, for within a few days 
after the appointment of the Commission 
the hon. Member wrote offering to give 
evidence. That was in April, 1891, and 
it was not until a month or two later, 
though before the Commission began to 
take evidence, that the representatives of 
the Federation of Miners wrote to say 
they had passed a resolution declining to 
appear before the Commission ; declining 
to give evidence, information, or to help 
the Commission in any way; and the 
consequence was that they had not 
the advantage of hearing the evi- 
dence of the hon. Member for 
Ince (Mr. Woods), the bon. Member for 
Normanton (Mr. Pickard), or Mr. Ashton. 
If the Miners’ Federation felt that want 
of confidence in the Labour Commission, 
and were unable or unwilling to assign 
any reason for it, they would not be sur- 
prised if it was inferred that they 
declined to have their case investigated 
because it was a bad one. He opposed 
this Bill on the Second Reading, and he 
did not pretend for one moment that the 
adoption of this Amendment would make 
it to him an acceptable Bill. Quite the 
contrary ; but without some Amendment 
of this kind, and unless the principle of 
local option was introduced, this Bill 
would establish an intolerable tyranny, 
and nothing short of that. He would ask 
what moral right had the House to insist 
that the miners should carry on their 
work in a way different to that in which 
they now carried it on and with which 
they were perfectly satisfied ? He would 
even go further, and begged the Com- 
mittee to ask themselves whether they 
had got the power to enforce legislation 
of this kind upon districts unwilling to 
receive it. It must be clear to those who 
would look at the question impartially 
that the House of Commons was now 
being invited to enter upon an exceed- 
ingly dangerous course, of which it was 
impossible to foresee the end. They 
were told that if this Amendment were 
carried the Bill would be lost. Well, as 


Mr. Gerald Balfour 
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an opponent of the Bill, he did not deny 
that personally he should regard such«a 
result with a considerable degree of com- 
placency. From the standpoint of those 
who voted for the Second Reading of the 
Bill, at the same time reserving the right 
to vote for this Amendment, he would 
ask why the adoption of this Amendment 
would be fatal to the Bill? That was 
really the essential question to which they 
demanded a clear answer. During the 
Debate he had listened for an answer, 
and the only answer he had _ been 
able to gather was that uniformity 
was necessary in order to prevent 
competition between one district and 
another. He must say he had listened 
to the calm way in which the doctrine 
had been put forward, or, at all events, 
assumed, that it was the business of Par- 
liament to help one district against the 
competition of another. 


Mr. Woops rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then: io put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (con- 
tinuing) said, that surely such a doctrine 
as that had never before been put for- 
ward in the history of Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Ince (Mr. Woods) told 
them the aim of the Bill was to cure 
inequality by putting all upon the same 
footing. Had it never occurred to the 
hon. Member for Ince there were certain 
differences between one district and 
another, between one man and another, 
and that the Bill would not produce a 
true equality? He would also remind 
the hon. Member for Ince and the hon, 
Member for Eccles (Mr. Roby) that when 
they said, or assumed, it was the duty of 
Parliament to protect one district against 
the competition of another, that such a 
doctrine applied to wages as well as 
hours. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS [changed from 
“CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)”’} 
(re-committed) BILL.—(No. 348.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in the Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 24. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) had 
notice of an Amendment to this clause ; 
perhaps the Minister in charge would 
consent to suspend Progress until the 


next day, when his right hon. Friend 
would be in his place. 

Tut PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) said, the Amend- 
ment was inadmissible, because this was 
simply a Consolidation Bill. Under the 
circumstances he hoped the right .hon. 
Baronet would not stop the progress of a 
measure which was for the advantage of 
an interest the good of which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) had so 
much at heart. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
thought it right to say that if the Go- 
vernment allowed any change in a Con- 
solidation Bill in the direction indicated 
by the Amendment then he should oppose 
the Bill. The only ground upon which 
the Bill could be allowed to pass was 
that it was a Consolidation Bill, and in no 
way trenched upon the existing law, but 
if that principle were departed from it 
would become an opposed Bill to be in- 
cluded among those not to be proceeded 
with this Session. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
hoped the objection would not be per- 
sisted in. A Consolidation Bill such as 
this should not be made the means of 
introducing a most serious amendment of 
the law. The Bill was much desired by 
those entrusted with the administration 
of the law and generally by the agri- 
cultural interest, and it would be a mis- 
fortune if anything were done to prevent 
its passing. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he could quite understand 
why the Amendment should be refused 
to a Bill of this kind, and a similar ob- 
jection would apply to a proposal he had 
to amend another Bill for the prevention 
of cruelty to children. He should cer- 
tainly object to the discussion of) an 
Amendment of the nature indicated. °: 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not like to press the objection,’ but it 
would really make no difference if the 
Committee were completed to-morrow, 
when his right hon. Friend would be 
present. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he should 
be present now. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 


was not possible. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, if there 
was any prospect of the Amendment 
being entertained he would not object to 
Progress being reported, but now if the 
right hon. Member for Sleaford were 
present the Amendment could not pos- 
sibly be entertained in connection with 
this Bill. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH 
would not press his objection. 


said, he 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time To-morrow. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 353.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agree.! to. 


Clause 3. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, would the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake that ap- 
pointments should be made by competi- 
tive examinations ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, yes ; that was certainly 
the intention. 

Committee report Progress : to sit 
again To-morrow. 


20 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY T0 
CHILDREN BILL [Lords).—(No. 342.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
he was anxious to see the Bill passed ; 
but inasmuch as this Consolidation Bill 
from the Lords altered the age limit as 
laid down in the Act recently passed, he 
must object to it. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.) said, his hon. Friend 
was mistaken, the Bill did nothing of the 
kind, and if he would allow the Bill to 
go into Committee he would assure him 
on the point. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he should 
certainly object to any such alteration. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he had 
given notice of a couple of Amendments, 
one of which had a bearing upon the 
question just raised, but he was 
anxious that the Bill should pass, 
and would do nothing to block its 
progress by insisting upon his right to 
move an Amendment. He understood 
that the Government would not listen to 
any Amendment as being contrary to the 
understanding in relation to a Consoli- 
dation Bill. Not objecting, therefore, to 
the Bill proceeding, he must insist that the 
age limit should not be altered. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, that upon this 
clause a good deal of misapprehension 
had arisen. By the passing of the Bill 
of the present Session, introduced by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir R. Webster), 
alterations were made upon three points 
in Sections 1, 5, and 6 of the Act of 1889, 
but no alteration was made in the age of 
children in respect to offences mentioned 
in the third section of that Act, and those 
parts of Clause 2 of the present Biil, which 
had reference to offences under the third 
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section of that Act, necessarily kept the 
age of the children as it was left by the 
former Act—boys under 14, girls under 
16. It had been suggested to him that 
the Interpretation Clause in the Act of the 
present Session made some difference 
where it interpreted a child as meaning 
under 16; but this interpretation was to 
prevail except where the context other- 
wise required, and Section 3 of the 
Act of 1889 plainly and clearly set 
forth that boys must be under 14, and a 
child under 14 could not by reason of the 
Interpretation Clause become a child of 
16. This point was raised before the 
Joint Committee. It was possible there 
may have been some mistake in the Act 
of this Session, but it would be amending 
and not consolidating the law unless there 
were inserted the words “ boys under the 
age of 14.” There was no Interpretation 
Clause in the present Bill, for the reason 
that in one place a child of 14 was 
spoken of, in another of 16, and in 
another of 11, and nowhere was the 
word “child” left to be interpreted as a 
child under 16. It would be found that 
the word “child” in the later clauses 
meant child in respect to whom an offence 
was charged in the earlier part of the 
Bill. In cases under Section 3 of the 
Act of 1889 would be meant boys under 
14, girls under 16, and all other cases 
would be governed by the Act of this 
Session. 

Mr. CONYBEARE thought the mat- 
ter was not unimportant. There were 
cases where boys under 16 were to be 
permitted to be subjected to all the in- 
fluences, dangers, temptations of being in 
a public-house at night, and so forth. 
From the account of the Attorney General 
it did appear that this matter had been 
considered, and that a broad line of dis- 
tinction had been drawn, as he thought, 
wrongly, and so probably did others, but 
in the position that this was a Consolida- 
tion Bill only, and that of necessity it 
must go forward this Session, he sup- 
posed they must bow to the inevitable. 
If his hon. Friend the Member for Bat- 
tersea did not press his desire to include 
boys under 16 within the protecting 
clauses of the Act he would not attempt 
to prevent the Bill passing. Still, he 
knew there was a strong feeling among 
many Members that boys up to the age 
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of 16 ought to be entitled to the same 
measure of protection as girls under 16, 
and if this Consolidation Bill were 
allowed to go forward, perhaps the 
Attorney General. would be good enough 
to consider the possibility of bringing in 
an amending Bill next Session. There 
were other poiuts to be censidered, and 
seeing there had been so near an ap- 
proach to unanimity as to the object of 
this legislation there would probably be 
no difficulty in carrying through an 
amending Bill. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he had 
only objected because it appeared to him 
there was an intention in the Bill, which 
was merely a Consolidation Bill, to alter 
the principle upon which the age was 
laid down in the Bill passed earlier in 
the Session. It did seem to him that the 
legal advisers of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might have seized the opportunity 
of the Lords’ Consolidation Bill to make 
the age throughout all the clauses and 
for all offences 16 years. But the 
balance of advantage was in favour of 
the Bill being allowed to go through, 
and rather than block it he would waive 
all objection, but to the sympathetic 
mind of the Attorney General he com- 
mended the subject, and hoped he would 
introduce an amending Bill next 
Session. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, of course his 
hon. and learned Friend could give no 
undertaking of that kind for next Ses- 
sion, To adopt any other course than 
had been pursued with the present Bill 
would have been to depart from the 
usual practice in regard to Consolidation 
Bills. The Bill accurately represented 
the clauses as they appeared in the Act 
passed in the present Session, and 
though personally he quite sympathised 
with the view expressed by his hon. 
Friend, and did not understand why the 
distinction in age should have been made, 
yet, however desirable it might seem to 
make the change, to do so would be to 
forsake precedent and to introduce con- 
troversial matter into what was simply a 
Consolidation Bill and nothing else. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether there was any 
reason to expect that, with the volume of 
Statistics, next Session they would be 
confronted with a repealing Act as well 
as this ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH said, he earnestly 
hoped not. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 3 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 10. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had an 
Amendment to propose to this clause ; the 
addition of words to bring the clause into 
strict conformity with the existing law, 
the utmost care having been taken to 
secure that no more than this was done. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
22, after the word “ health,” to insert the 
words 


“ or that any offence mentioned in the Schedule 
to this Act has been or is being committed in 
respect of such a child.” 


Page 9, line 25, after “aforesaid,” 
insert 
“ or that any such offence as aforesaid has been 
or is being committed in respect of the child.” 
—(Mr, Asquith.) : 
Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses and Schedule 
agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 
[ Lords. |—(No. 344.) 


COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3. 
Verbal Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 4 to 32, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 33. 


*Mr. J.W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said, he had an Amendment to 
propose which would not involve any 
alteration of the law, but would bring 
the Bill into conformity with the existing 
law. The clause provided that where any 
money in the case of settled estates was paid 
in respect of enfranchisements to Trustees 
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then the Trustees should apply this, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Board of Agri- 
culture, in a certain way. Under the 
Act of 1871 such money could be ex- 
pended on permanent improvements with- 
out instruction, and the object of his 
Amendment was to bring the money paid 
to'l'rustees from enfranchisements of copy- 
holds into the same position as money paid 
under the Settled Land Act to Trustees. 
Therefore, he moved, in line 5, the 
omission of the words “subject to the 
consent of the Board of Agriculture,” 
and the words down to line 20, in order 
to insert the words 


“in the same manner as though such were 
capital money arising under the Settled Land 


This would involve no alteration of the 
law, but though he formally moved the 
Amendment he would not press it against 
the opinion of the Attorney General 
if he were to say that it involved an 
alteration of the law. He was advised 
on good authority that it would be simply 
consolidating a provision from the Settled 
Land Act under the terms of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words from “ way,” to end of line 20, 
and insert the words 
“in the same manner as though such were 


capital money arising under the Settled Land 
Act.”—( Mr. J. W. Lowther.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word’ 
proposed to be left out stand part of th® 
Clause.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, so far as he could 
follow the proposal he was inclined to 
agree with the hon. Member that to 
accept the Amendment would not involve 
an alteration of the law, but it was a 
somewhat complicated matter, and he 
desired to consider it, and the Amendment 
could be inserted on Report if it should 
be found, as he thought it would be 
found, in accordance with the statement 
that no change in the law would be 
effected thereby. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, as 
there had been an Amendment and there- 
fore must be a Report to consider, he 
would not press the Amendment at this 
stage. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clauses 34 to 93, inclusive, agreed to. 
Mr, d, W, Lowther 
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Clause 94. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired 
to insert a formal Amendment in line 38, 
by inserting the words— 

“and any person entitled to interest for any 
term of years originally granted for 99 years 
and upwards.” 
The word “tenant” in this Bill covered 
the definition of his words in the exist- 
ing Copyhold Act, but the word “ owner” 
was applied in certain cases as distinct 
from tenant. It was intended by this 
consolidation to make the expression 
apply generally. 

Str J. RIGBY undertook to consider 
this point also on Report. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Schedule. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON suggested that on 
Report it should be considered whether 
lines 9 and 10 should be omitted, because 
in a Bill intended to apply to Copyhold 
Acts only it was not desirable to deal 
with a section of the Universities Estates 
Act of 1860 merely because that section 
related to copyholds. 


*Sir J. RIGBY thought, in consoli- 
dating Acts relating to copyholds, it was 
desirable everything of that character 
should be included, but he would, how- 


ever, consider it. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


COAL MINES (CHECK WEIGHER) BILL 
[Lords}],—(No. 340.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[2nd August]. 


Mr. ASQUITH hoped that no objec- 
tion would be raised to passing this stage 
of a Bill which had with unanimous con- 
sent passed in another place. He did 
not know that any objection had been 
urged to the Second Reading, and to 
points of detail he would give every 
attention in Committee. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON took exception to 
the provision in the second clause for 
the appointment of a check weigher for 
a term of years. This matter was im- 
portant in the interest of those for whose 
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*ake the appointment was made. Check 
weighers were appointed by the workmen 
to check the weighing of the man ap- 
pointed by the employers, and it might 
happen that by the extension of the works 
the number of men employed might 
greatly increase, and a man who received 
his appointment at the instance of, say, 
50 miners might not find favour with a 
body numbering 200. This was a point 
important enough to demand considera- 
tion, and the proper time for that was on 
the Second Reading. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, if any serious 
objection were offered to that he would 
he quite prepared to drop the provision, 
for he did not regard it as essential. The 
first clause was the important part of the 
Bill. 


Objection being taken, Debate further 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


QUARRIES BILL [Zords].—(No. 341.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
had on a former occasion mentioned a 
small Amendment he desired to propose, 
the substitution of 30 for 20. If the 
right hon. Gentleman could see his way 
to accept it he would move at once, not 
troubling him with reasons. 

Mr. ASQUITH indicated a negative. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
understood that the Bill provided that 
open quarries, which now were under the 
Factories Act and subject to the inspec- 
tion of the Sanitary Authority of the 
district so far as fencing was concerned, 
should be removed from that jurisdiction 
and be subjected to Regulations under 
the Metalliferous Mines Act, because the 
getting of minerals from deep quarries 
was attended with some danger to the 
workmen. Certain quarries in a country 
district with which he was acquainted 
were perhaps 30 feet deep on the side of 
a hill, for instance, and were used for 
getting chalk or stone material for roads, 
and occasioned no sort of danger to any- 
one, except when they were near a road 
and required fencing, which was a matter 
far more likely to be attended to by the 
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Sanitary Authority than by the Inspec- 
tor of Metalliferous Mines, The object 
of his Amendment was to restrict the 
operation of the Bill to quarries 30 feet 
deep instead of 20, excluding the smaller 
quarries only used for getting chalk or 
stone or sand, and which would be better 
left under the present jurisdiction and 
inspection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “twenty,” and insert the word 
“ thirty."—( Sir M. Hicks-Beach. ) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘twenty ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, it was somewhat 

eurious that when the Bill was in another 
place Lord Cross took objection to the 
limitation of 20 feet, not, however, be- 
cause he wished to substitute 30, but 
because he thought that 20 feet was a 
great deal too deep. So there was a certain 
diversity of counsel among authorities on 
the other side. He was afraid he could 
not assent to the substitution of 30 for 20 
because—leaving out the question of 
fencing—so far as quarrying for minerals 
was concerned, it was desirable that 
where a quarry had reached the mini- 
mum limit of safety, reported by experts 
to be 20 feet, then the Inspector should 
have power to enter and inspect the 
works in the interest and for the protec- 
tion of the workmen employed, The 
power of the Sanitary Anthority did not 
extend beyond requiring a quarry to be 
fenced when near a highway, and the 
proposal in the Bill was to transfer all 
powers to the Inspector of Metalliferous 
Mines. He would be content, however, 
to leave with the Sanitary Authority the 
power to control the fencing, for he did 
not attach so much importance to that, 
and the Mines Inspectors had quite 
enough to do,and would not probably dis- 
charge this duty better than the Sanitary 
Authority did. He must, however, retain 
the limit at 20 feet for quarries to be 
subjected to inspection. 
*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not want to stand in the way of the Bill, 
and all the more that he was certain 
that no Inspector of Metalliferous Mines 
would come near their chalk quarries. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to, 
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Clause 2. 


Mr. ASQUITH, in pursuance of what 
he had said, moved the omission of the 
words, in line 16, from “and” to “ 1887,” 
thus taking out the transfer to the In- 
spector of the control exercised by the 
Sanitary Authority in regard to fencing. 





Sittings of 


Amendment proposed, in line 16, to 
leave out the words from “and” to 


“ 1887." —(Mr. Asquith.) 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. — 


Schedule. 

Mr. STUART -WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, it was important to 
know what sections were repealed, but 
he observed that the references in the 
Schedule were Sections 15 to 18, 20 to 
22, and soon. Did that mean inclusive ? 


Mr. ASQUITH thought there was 
no doubt that was the meaning, but he 
would look into it and, if necessary, 
insert the word “ inclusive” on Report. 


Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered, That the several Acvounts 
and Papers which have been presented 
to the House in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, relating to the Revenues of India, 
be referred to the consideration of a 
Committee of the whole House. 


Resolved, That this House will To- 
morrow resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Secretary Fowler.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 9) (Canals of Caledonian and 
North British Railway Companies) Bill, 

Changed from— 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 10) (Canals of Caledonian 
and North British Railway Companies) 
Bill. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (No, 11) (Grand Canal, 
&e.) Bill, 
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Changed from— 
Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (No. 12) (Grand Canal, 
&e.) Bill, with Amendments. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) [EXPENSES]. 
Order for Committee thereupon read, 
and discharged. 


LARCENY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
[Lords]. —(No. 338.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
[ Lords].—(No. 354.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(No. 349.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BILL.—(No. 95.) 
Order for Second Readizg read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRELAND) 
[REMUNERATION ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of remuneration to any persons 
appointed or employed under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session to make further 
provision with respect to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for Ireland.—( Mr. 7. £. Ellis.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Mr. ASQUITH gave notice that at 
the next Sitting the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would move— 

“That the proceedings on the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill, if under discussion at Twelve 
o'clock this night, be not interrupted under the 
»rovisions of the Standing Order Sittings of the 
Touse.” a 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked, was it in- 
tended to prolong the Sitting to a late 
hour ? 

Mr. ASQUITH earnestly hoped there 
would be no necessity for that. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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889 Business of 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 14th August 1894. 





NEW PEER. 


The Right Honourable Sir Horace 
Davey, Knight, one of the Lord Justices 
of Appeal, having been appointed a Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary under the provi- 
sions of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
1876, with the dignity of a Baron for 
life, by the style and title of Baron 
Davey of Fernhurst in the county of 
Sussex, was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


ALIENS BILL. 


THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY : I wish to ask the noble Mar- 
quess (Lord Salisbury) a question of 
which I have given him private notice. 
It is, what course he proposes to adopt 
with regard to the Aliens Bill, which 
passed its Second Reading in your Lord- 
ships’ House a few weeks ago? I ask 
the question because considerable anxiety 
has been evinced with regard to the 
future of the Bill in the seaport towns of 
England near which I reside. Con- 
sequently, I hope to hear from the noble 
Marquess thathe is not going to allow 
the measure to drop. 

THE Marqugss or SALISBURY : 
The measure is still on your Lordships’ 
Order Paper, and I have still the same 
strong conviction which I had when I 
submitted it to the House as to the im- 
portance of the provisions proposed. 
But the same night on which it was 
adopted in this House by a large majority 
the Leader of the House of Commons 
was asked whether he would give time 
for its discussion in the other House. 
There is no doubt that the Government 
is entirely master of the time of the 
House of Commons, and that they have not 
only the power of rejecting a Bill which 
has been discussed, but they have the 
power to refuse the time to — it dis- 
cussed at all. The Leader of the House 
of Commons stated in emphatic language— 
in very unusually forcible language—that 
he would not find time for the discussion of 
this Bill. I) hope against hope that in 
that view he may not persevere, and that 
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he may see reason to give an opportunity 
for the discussion of a Bill which un- 
doubtedly has excited a great deal of 
sympathy out-of-doors. But until I see 
some chance of its being discussed in the 
House of Commons it seems to me idle 
to go further with it in this House. 
Your Lordships have already been 
pleased to express by a large majority 
= approval of the principle of the 
ill. As soon as I see any chance of its 
being discussed—I do not say passed—in 
the House of Commons I shall ask your 
Lordships to consider the details of it. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL): I should not have inter- 
posed in the little comedy between the two 
noble Marquesses, but I should like to say 
a few words on the point whether a Bill 
is to be discussed in the other House or 
not. That will depend on what would 
be the form and the character of the Bill 
when it left this House. It seems to be 
a somewhat unreasonable proceeding to 
consider in this House whether a Bill is 
going to be discussed in the other House 
at a time when it is quite uncertain what 
its form will be. The noble Marquess 
says the Bill was carried by a large 
majority ; but the majority relatively to 
the number of supporters of the noble 
Marquess in this House was by no means 
large—quite the contrary ; and the noble 
Duke who voted for the Second Reading 
of the Bill expressed himself as not being 
sup to support one-half of it. The 
noble Duke thought it was a pity that 
the Bill was not divided into two parts, 
and expressed dissent from that part by 
which the noble Marquess sets the 
greater store. Under those circum- 
stances, it would be quite premature to con- 
sider what would be done with the Bill in 
the other House—at all events, till we know 
what it will be as it leaves this House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked the Prime Minister, having given 
private notice to the Lord Privy Seal, 
whether, as the Second Reading of the 
Scotch Local Government Bill was down 
for that day, and as the Committee stage 
would probably be taken on Thursday, 
he would consent to the House meeting 
at 3 o’clock on Thursday instead of a 
quarter ‘past 4? ‘That arrangement 
would be convenient to a great many 
Members of the House. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
THE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rossg- 
BERY): My Lords, I had net heard any- 
thing of this question before I entered 
the House. Notice to my noble Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal is not essentially 
the same thing as notice to myself, but 
I think the case is even stronger than the 
noble Earl puts it, The Equalisation of 
Rates Bill is also down for Thursday, 
and, therefore, I am all the more willing 
to accede to the noble Earl’s suggestion. 


THE NEW INLAND REVENUE 
AFFIDAVITS. 


Tue Duxe or RUTLAND moved, 
as the Lord President had stated the 
other day, there would be no opposition 
to the Return he asked for, for copies of 
the new Inland Revenue affidavits, with 
the proposed Schedules. 


Motion agreed to. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES, 
Moved,— 


‘That the Lord Kensington be appointed to 
take the Chair in Committee of the Whole 
House this day in the absence of the Chairman 
of Committees.”—(The Lord Privy Seal [Lord 
Tweedmouth).) 


Motion agreed to. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) (BIRMING. 
HAM CANAL) BILL.—(No. 198.) 


COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


_Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he had some Amendments to which 
he hoped the noble Lord in charge of the 
Bill would agree, as he thought it 
unlikely that either in that House, or in 
another place any opposition would be 
offered to them. They were really to 
supply omissions per incuriam in the 
previous stages of the Bill. 

Lorvj MONKSWELL aaid, he would 
deal with the Amendments on the 
Report stage if the noble Lord would 
withdraw them for the present. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 


said, he would move them again on the 
Report stage. 
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On Motion, “‘ That the Report be now 
received,” Lord Batrour of BuRLEIGH 
moved, in Clause 18, page 7, line 15, after 
(“nothing in”) insert (“the foregoing 
part of”). 

Line 16, after Sub-section (d) in- 
sert— 


*(e.) In calculating the distance for all pur- 
poses of tolls and charges in respect of cannel, 
tap mill forge and coal cinders, coal, coke, eulm, 
and slack, the (distance on the Churehbridge 
branch of the canal shall be taken as equal to 
one mile and a quarter.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Standing Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) (BRIDG- 
WATER, &c. CANALS) BILL.—(No. 185.) 

THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
moved, in page 5, line 10, after (“or”) 
insert— 

(“except in the ease of the canals of the Shrop- 
shire Union Railways and Canal Company.”) 

Page 19, line 34, insert (“ dd.”) in the 
7th column. 

Insert (“ 3d.”) in the 8th column. 

Insert (“ 1d.) in the 9th column, 


Insert (“ 1d.”) in the 10th column. 
Amendments agreed to, 
Bill passed, and returned to the Com- 


mons. 


CROWN LANDS BILL.—(\o. 199.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
As the Lord President had stated yester- 
day his willingness to answer questions, 
I should like to ‘ask what is the object 
of Clause 5 of the Bill whieh repeals 
provisions: in former Acts authorising 
grants of lands for churches and chapels 
on certain conditions?» As he had not 
given notive he would postpoue it if de- 
sired. ! 

Tue Ear. or na epee ous: 
ted that the noble ‘should p 

} ae his Amendment for Third Read- 

ing.’ Though prepared yesterday, he 
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was not enabled to answer questions on| But as to the magnitude of the evil 
this occasion. , to be dealt with, or as to the fitness and 
| appropriate character of the remedy to 
, be applied, my noble Friend said very 
Standing Committee negatived, and | little. He did inform the House that 
Bill to be read 3* ou, Thursday next. | this Bill would apply to 4,000 tenants, 
jand he said that in his opinion. those 


TENANTS ARBITRATION (IRELAND) tenants had a grievance. ] fully admit 


Bill reported without amendment. 





BILL.—(No. 208.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
_ DEBATE. | 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Amendment to the Motion 
for the Second Reading read. Debate 
resumed accordingly, 


Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE : My 
Lords, Ido not know that I can ever 
recollect a time when a measure of such 
great importance as the one now before 
the House has been brought forward by 
those responsible for it with so little 
attempt either to establish a case for the 
measure or to justify, or even to explain, 
the principles on which it is founded. 
My noble Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in moving the Second Reading 
yesterday, did. little but explain the 
provisions of the Bill. He made some 
estimate of the extent and number of the 
cases to which, in the. opinion of the 
Government, the proposals would apply. 
He also made some estimate of the 
sufficiency of the funds provided by the 
Bill, But the case which he laid before 
this House for the introduction of this 
measure appeared to me simply to consist 
of this: My noble Friend said that the 
question of Irish land and the Irish land 
system was a very peculiar one; that it 
was necessary for us to remove from our 
minds all notions founded on English and 
Scotch practice ; and that it had been | 





;—and I think every Member of this 


House admits—that those tenants are 
almost universally subjects of pity and 
compassion, and that some of them are 
subjects of sympathy. But I do not 
know exactly what is the actual grievance 
under which my noble Friend thinks 


| that these tenants suffer. He said that 


some of them were evicted before the 
passing of the Act of 1881, and others 
before the passing of the Act of 1887. 
My noble Frienj did not take the trouble 
to tell the House what is the relative 
number of those persons to whom this 
Bill would apply, whose tenancies were 
determined before the Act of 1881, And 
the Commission which the Government 
appointed do not appear to have investi- 
gated that question either, Neither did 
they enter into an investigation about 
the importance and the relative number 
of those persons whose cases might not 
be dealt with uuder the Arrears Act of 
1882. When my noble Friend tells the 
House in a sweeping manner that in his 
opinion all those tenants have a grievance, 
we are entitled to ask him what view he 
takes of by far the largest number of; 
cases which would be dealt with under 
this Bill. What is his view of the 
grievance under which the Plan of Cam- 
paign evicted tenants suffer? What is 
the exact nature of their grievance 
against their landlords who have had 
the courage to act upon the rights which 
exceptional legislation of this class may 


found necessary on several occasions to have conferred upon them, or is their 
deal with the question of land in Ireland grievance mainly and principully against 
in an exceptional manner by means of | those whose advice, in an evil hour, they 





both permanent and temporary measures. | 
My noble Friend said that another diffi- 
culty had arisen; and he appeared to 
think that it was the obvious, simple, | 
and natural conclusion that that difficulty | 
should again be met in the same manner 
by a temporary measure founded upon 
exceptional principles. He appeared to 
think that when there had been so many 
of them it did not make a great deal of 
difference whether there were one or two 
other exceptional measures more or less. 





decided to follow? If my noble Friend 
thinks that that is a matter for a 
grievance I would ask him whether, in 
his opinion, that is a just grievance? It 
seems to me it is necessary, in consider- 
ing this Bill, that we should give more 
attention than we are invited to do by my 
noble Friend to the principles on which 
this Bill is founded. It is not a question 
merely of the amount of benefit which 
may be conferred on some persons, or, 
the amount of injustice which may be 
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inflicted upon others. It is not only a 
question of healing sores and of making 
the government of Ireland more easy, or, 
on the other hand, raising fresh difficul- 
ties for the government of Ireland. It isa 
question of the use which hereafter, per- 
haps at no distant date, may be made of 
the principles contained in this Bill. We 
have recently had an example of the use 
which may be made of principles to which 
you may give your assent by reading 
this Bill a second time. Mr. Morley, on 
some occasion—I think in introducing the 
Bill—said that there was not a principle 
contained iu this measure for which some 
precedent could not be found in the land 
legislation for Ireland, and that condition, 
broadly put forward by Mr. Morley, has 
been made use of by other advocates of 
the Bill. The free sale provisions of the 
Act of 1881 have been brought forward 
by my noble Friend (the Lord Privy 
Seal) as a precedent for imposing on the 
landlord the tenancy of persons to whom 
he objects. But the free sale provisions 
of the Act of 1881 simply enabled the 
transfer of an existing tenancy to take 
place, and in the case of that transfer no 
doubt it was provided that the Land 
Commission could judge whether the land- 
lord acted in a reasonable spirit or not. 
But that precedent is now to be turned 
into giving power to force upon the 
landlord a tenant who has no present 
connection with the tenancy—who is not, 
indeed, an absolute stranger, but who is, 
in the point of view of the landlord, a 
tenant a great deal worse than an abso- 
lute stranger, for of him he knows that 
either through inability or ill-will he has 
been unable or has refused to comply with 
the statutory conditions of his tenancy. 
The Arrears Act of 1882 has been 
brought forward as a precedent, but the 
Act of 1882 contained no provision for 
the compulsory reinstatement of the 
tenant, except such tenants as might be 
conceived to have a legal interest in 
their holdings, who were still in occu- 
pation of the holding, or who had not 
forfeited their right to redemption. The 
Rent Redemption Act of 1879 and the 
Land Purehase Act of 1891 have been, 
over and over again, cited as the germ of 
this Bill, but that provision was of a 
voluntary and a non-compulsory charac- 
ter. It was not a provision for the rein- 
statement of the tenant at all. It is a pro- 
vision to euable the tenant to return to his 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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holding on terms. The 13th clanse of 
the Act, as has often been pointed out, 
was intended to get rid of a difficulty 
which lay in the way of a tenant and a 
landlord who were willing to come to an 
agreement—to get rid of the necessity of 
a physical reinstatement as a preliminary 
to purchase by a tenant who had left his 
holding. When precedents like these 
are quoted in support of a proposal to put 
back on the owner of the soil a tenant 
who has defied him, who has forfeited by 
his own act the protection conferred on 
him by a long series of Acts framed for 
his benefit; when it is proposed to make 
these precedents for putting back such a 
tenant in a better position than those who 
have not forfeited their tenancy, we must 
be careful how we accept this measure or 
assent to such principles. What are the 
principles in this Bill? I will refer to 
three or four principles which are found 
within the four corners of the Bill— 
principles which, as I have said, may be 
held to be precedents for future legis- 
lation. This Bill contains the principle 
that the payment of rent, even of a 
judicial rent, is not a necessary incident 
of an Irish tenancy. That, I think, is a 
proposition which cannot be denied. It 
is not denied that this Bill will apply to 
a tenant who has failed to comply with 
the conditions of his tenancy ; and ina 
great many cases they have failed to 
comply with those conditions. Another 
principle which I find in the Bill is that 
it is to be decreed by a Court of Law 
that a tenancy which has ceased and 
determined by the failure of the tenant 
to comply with one or other of the 
statutory conditions of the tenancy is not 
binding. The tenant has a moral, which 
may be converted into a legal, right to 
reinstatement, whatever may be the cause 
which led to the determination of his 
tenancy. Another principle which is 
contained in this Bill is that by no lapse 
of time can a landlord acquire the right 
to the occupancy of his own land so long 
as there is in existence a tenant or the 
representative of a tenant who had been 
at one time in the occupation of the 
holding. Another principle is, that the 
landlord, no matter what amount of 
capital and labour which he may have 
expended on his holding—that his right 
is an inferior one to the right of the 
prior tenant, who may have no direct 
connection with the tenancy at all. 
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Another principle is that the former 
tenant who has failed io comply with 
the conditions of his tenancy has a better 


prima facia right to the occupation of | 


the tenancy than. the present tenant 
who has complied with all the 
statutory conditions of his tenancy. 
These are a few of the principles con- 
tained in the Bill—principles which from 
experience we know will form the founda- 
tion for future demands, and before we pass 
this Bill we should require a very strong 
and urgent case for the necessity of such 
a measure. There is something in this 
Bill whieh I must describe as charac- 
teristic. Attention has already been 
called to the extraordinary vagueness of 
the language and the extraordinary 
amount of discretion and responsibility 
which is conferred on the Arbitrators 
under this Bill in the exercise of the 


functions intrusted to them, That 
vagueness is not denied 4! the authors 
of the Bill, My noble Friend (Lord 


Spencer) last night referred to it, and he 
was positively enamoured with the vague- 
ness and the wideness of its terms. He 
found in that vagueness and the unde- 
fined character of the instructions to the 
Arbitrators the chief beauty and merit of 
this measure. He quoted cases in which 
the Prime Minister and the Home 
Secretary had lately successfully dealt 
with disputes between employers and 
labourers ; but I think my noble Friend 
somewhat overlooks the wide and 
essential distinctions between arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. The Prime 
Minister had not and never assumed to 
have the power of compelling the colliery 
owners to pay a certain rate of wages, 
nor did he assume to tell the workmen 
what wages they should accept. All 
that my noble Friend set himself to do 
was to bring the two parties together, 
and to see whether a way might be 
found by which, with their mutual assent, 
they could settle their differences. I do 
not recollect whether the arbitration 
which was undertaken by the Home 
Secretary in the case of the cab-strike 
proceeded at all on different lines ; but if 
the Home Secretary had power or under- 
took to settle absolutely the rates which 


should in future be paid for the hire of 
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Trish or other, in which, as between non- 
assenting parties, such responsibility and 
wide discretion has been committed to 
any judicial persons, not even the highest 
Judges of the land. It might be said 
that there is such a thing as equitable 
jurisdiction, but even Judges in equity, 
administering questions affecting rights, 
act on a long series of precedents and 
Judgments, which form as complete a 
code, though possibly a more elastic one, 
than that contained in the Statute Book 
in express words, But where in this 
ease are the precedents which are to 
guide the persons on whom you confer 
this enormous jurdisdiction ? What are 
the precedents which are to guide the 
Arbitrators in deciding whether the con- 
duet of the tenants was reasonable or un- 
reasonable in accepting the advice of 


Mr. Dillon or Mr. O’Brien in de- 
mending a reduction of 20, 30, or 40 
per cent. on their rents? What 


precedents are to guide them in saying 
whether the landlord was reasonable or 
unreasonable in refusing to make such 
reductions ? Or if they find, as probably 
they would be likely to do in a great 
many cases, both that the tenants have 
been unreasonable in demanding too 
much, and that the landlord may have 
been unreasonable in conceding too little, 
and that there was nothing but a balance 
of unreasonableness on both sides—in 
such a case as that what is the decision 
they are to arrive at ; what are the scales 
in which they are to weigh the balance 
of reasonableness and unreasonableness 
on the side of one party or the other? I 
say there is no precedent for enabling 
any body of men to set aside, for the bene- 
fit of one party, the rights which another 
possesses under the law ; to confer upon 
the other party rights which no law has 
ever conferred upon them. I say again, 
when we know, as we do know, that this 
precedent may, and probably will be used 
for still further legislation, we are bound 
to hesitate before we give our consent to 
a measure which, in my opinion, shakes 
to its very foundation every right, not 
only of property, but of every other 
character which depends on submission 
to the law and upon the Statute Book. 
Where is the justification—where is the 


cabs, it could only be done by the volun- | urgent necessity—for this measure? I 
tary submission of each of the parties. I | believe the following figures, obtained 


believe you will find no precedent in the 


legislation of this Parliament, whether | 





from the Report of the Mathew Com- 
mission, are substantially accurate and 
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are accepted by my noble Friend. The} unable or else refused to pay his rent, 
claims which came before the Mathew | and who probably may be unable or may 
Commission were—from 17 estates into refuse again to pay his rent. This com- 
which they specially inquired, 1,403; pulsory provision in the first clause fully 
from all other estates, 2,755. I am in- | justifies the assertion of the noble Duke 
formed that it appears from one of the | opposite (the Duke of Argyll) that this 
Appendices that the 2,755 claims repre- | measure absolutely destroys and abro- 
sent less than 2 per cent. of claims from | gates the Act of 1881. Was it or wasit 
each of these estates—cases which not enacted by the Act of 1881 that cer- 
always will appear in every country from | tain conditions should be attached to the 
improvident or thriftless tenants being | tenancy in retarn for the privileges con- 
unable to pay their rents and being | ferred upon the tenant? Was it or was 
obliged to abandon their holdings. The | it not the case that the payment of cer- 
urgency of the case, therefore, depends | tain rent agreed upon or judicially fixed 
almost entirely on the Plan of Campaign | was one of the conditions ? When you 
estates. The Mathew Commission | are creating an irresponsible body, and 
found that on the 17 selected estates the ; empowering that body to decide that 
1,403 tenants represented 1,350 holdings, ; such breach of the statutory conditions 
and of these 409 had been either re-let | of the Act of 1881 is not to have the 
or purchased by the old tenants. Since | consequences which were provided by the 
the Commission reporteda Parliamentary | Act, I say you are breaking up and re- 
Paper had been issued, on July 26 of the | pealing that Act just as much as if you 
present year, which shows that since the | conferred upon the same person or some 
inquiry in 1892 there have been 25 new | other person the power of depriving any 
evictions on these 17 estates ; and, on | body of tenants arbitrarily selected of the 
the other hand, there have been 128 ad-| privileges conferred upon them by the 
ditional reinstatements. Thus it appears | Act, such as free sale, fixity of tenure, 
that in two years 14 per cent of reinstate- | and the power of obtaining a fair rent. 
ments by purchase or otherwise are going | So far as the landlord is concevned, every 
on even on the Plan of Campaign estates. | privilege conferred upon him or left to 
My Lords, it is absolutely certain that | him by the Act of 1881, and the subse- 
this process would have been more rapid, | quent Actsis swept away without compen- 
and would now become more rapid, if the | sation and without redress. In 1881 Parlia- 
evicted tenants on these estates had not | ment promised the Irish landlord that,in re- 
been buoyed up by the hope of some ex- | turn forthe concessions which he was called 
ceptional and unjust legislation such as | upon to make, in return for the reduction 
this. It was admitted, I believé, in the | which he might be called upon to make 
discussions in the other House by some | in his rent, he should enjoy additional 
of the advocates of the Bill that a volun- | security for the rent which remained. 
tary measure would admit nine-tenths of | Parliament, by the Act of 1881, referred 
the cases which have to be dealt with. | the Irish landlord for that security to the 
Under these circumstances, I ask what | recognised Courts of Law. This Bill is 
justification is there for bringing forward | going to supersede the recognised Courts 
a compulsory measure founded on the | of Law by a tribunal which is not a 
principles to which I have referred ? My | Court of Law and does not assume to be 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Admi- | a Court of Law, but from whose decision 
ralty says that compulsion is only con- | there is no appeal. The injustice which 
tained in the first clause. I willask in a| may be done to the landlord under this 
moment whether that is quite an accurate | section is of a double character. It may 
statement of the case ; but, assuming its | inflict direct loss ; it certainly will inflict 
accuracy for the present, upon what ! indirect loss upon him. My noble Friend, 
principle is that compulsion to be applied | Lord Lansdowne, who spoke last night, 
to the landlords ? You talk of the neces- | did not like to bring forward his own 
sity of compelling the landlord—a neces-| case. But I believe it is well-known 
sity which may exist—to bring back a/ that he is in occupation of an evicted 
tenant whom he does not like. It is not | farm on his estate, and has spent thou- 
merely the case of bringing back atenant | sands of pounds in stocking and im- 
whom the landlord does not like ; it is a proving it. Under this Bill the former 
case of bringing back a tenant who was | tenant may be forced back into occupa- 
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tion, and whatever else that tenant may 
be, he will be absolutely incapable of 
taking over the stock or of compensating 
my noble Friend for bis improvements. 
Grievous is the injury which may be in- 
flieted on the landlord under this pro- 
vision directly ; but the indirect injury 
is still greater. What inducement in 
future will any tenant have to pay the 
rent which has been agreed upon or which 
has been judicially fixed? He knows 
that the failure to pay that rent is not a 
necessary condition or incident of his 
holding. He knows that the decree of 
the Court of Law to the effect that his 
tenancy is determined is not a final 
decree ; and every inducement which 
existed before will be, if not absolutely 
destroyed, enormously weakened by the 
operation of this Bill. I should like to 
say a word or two with regard to the third 
clause. I admit that it is provided in that 
clause that the objection of the new 
tenant to make way for the old 
tenant is a bar to further proceedings. 
Therefore, perhaps it does not contain 
direct compulsion, but is there no indirect 
compulsion under the third clause. In 
the first place, you will enormously 
weaken the position of the new tenant. 
You will deprive him of the support of 
his landlord which he now possesses. 
The procedure under the clause is between 
the former tenant, the new tenant, and 
the Arbitrators ; and the landlord is ex- 
pressly excluded from all part in the 
proceedings. As matters stand now, the 
new tenant has the protection that if he 
can be cverced or induced to quit his hold- 
ing that may not be followed by the re- 
instatement of the old tenant without the 
consent of the landlord, and the induce- 
ment to put pressure and coercion on the 
new tenant is therefore proportionately 
reduced, But under this Bill you will 
deprive the new tenant of that protection 
which his landlord is now able to give 
him. The new tenant has already in all 
probability had to withstand strong pres- 
sure—the pressure of public opinion, as 
it is called, He, perhaps, has undergone 
something more than pressure. He may 
Lave had to undergo persecution, and yet 
he has resisted and remains in possession. 
In addition to the pressure of an irre- 
sponsible body such as the National 
League, to which he has hitherto been 
subjected, you are going now to put upon 
him the pressure of an authorised legal 
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that the former tenant has applied to be 
reinstated in his holding ; and he will he 
told that, in the event of his consent- 
ing to give up possession, there 
will be some compensation for hini. 
Will it not be far more difficult for a 
new tenant under these circumstances to 
resist the additional pressure which must 
be placed upon him than it has been in 
the past? Itis very difficult to under- 
stand the effects of these provisions if 
you do not go a little beyond chaos of 
technical terms of the Bill. A person 
described in this Bill as a new tenant is 
known in Ireland as a land-grabber, and 
the way in which this Bill will be read 
will be to read in the word * land- 
grabber ” wherever you find the words 
“new tenant.” Thus— 
“Where the holding referred to in the peti- 
tion is, in the opinion of the Arbitrator, in the 
occupation, not of the landlord, but of the land- 
grabber,” 
—and then the land-grabber is described— 
“all the foregoing provisions of this Act shall 
apply.” 
But if “land-grabber” objects, the Arbi- 
trator shall not make an order for re- 
instatement. By what right do you call 
upon the land-grabber to object ? What 
is he called upon to object to? He is 
called upon to object to being ejected 
from a holding of which be is as right- 
fully and as legally in possession as 
my noble Friend who brought in this 
Bill is in possession of his estates. In 
forcing the new tenant to make objection 
you are placing upon him an obligation 
which you have no right to impose. If 
he does make the objection, he can only 
sustain it at the cost of renewed pressure 
and persecution. If this clause contains 
no element of direct compulsion, it con- 
tains all the elements of indirect com- 
pulsion, which may be far more difficult 
to meet than even the severest form of 
direct compulsion, Mr. Morley has 
taken credit for having, in - spite 
of the pressure put upon him, re- 
fused to turn out the new tenant with- 
out his own consent ; but it seems to me 
that it is nothing hut an invitation to 
put the pressure of public opinion, as it 
is called, or, if public opinion will not 
serve, the pressure of boycotting, and all 
the rest of the machinery upon this un- 
happy man. That is very well under- 
stood, and it is not denied by the Irish 
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Members. Mr. O’Brien, in the last 
Debate on the measure, in the other 
House, said no one doubted that in one 
way or another the land-grabbers must 
be induced to give up the holdings they 
have taken, and unless this Bill contains, 
in their opinion, the means of inducing 
them to do this, it would not effect its 
purpose, and they would not give a 
“Thank you!” for it. Therefore, not 
even the removal of compulsion from the 
landlord would abolish the objections 
which we entertain to it so long as it 
contains the inducements to do by illegal 
pressure and other means that which the 
Government shrinks from doing by direct 
legal enactment. The Bill has been 
spoken of as one of amnesty. It cannot 
be a measure of amnesty when, by the 
confession of the Irish Members them- 
selves, the war is not over. The land 
war in Ireland has always been, and still 
is, as much a war, perhaps more a war, 
between the old tenants and the new 
tenants as between the tenants and the 
landlords, and the very moment when you 
are talking of passing a measure of amnesty 
it is proclaimed by one of the leaders of 
‘the Irish tenantry that there will be no 
peace in Ireland until the land-grabber, by 
some means or another, is induced to 
quit his holding. This is not a 
measure of amnesty; it is a measure 
which is framed and intended to give 
victory to one side, and that the defeated 
side. It is not a measure of amnesty, 
because it will tend rather to revive the 
embers of a war which have been dying 
out than to extinguish them. Then 
there is the point as to the unnecessary 
extension of this Bil: to eases which are 
not connected with eviction at all. The 
term used in the Bill, “ determination of 
the tenancy,” is a term which will apply 
not only to cases of eviction, but to cases 
where the tenant has voluntarily left his 
holding, perhaps owing many years’ rent, 
or cases where the tenant has received 
compensation for giving up his holding, 
and is now dissatisfied with his bargain. 
I do not think that any explanation has 
been given why it should be necessary to 
deal with cases which are not in any 
sense connected with eviction. Then 
there is, in the second clause, the pro- 
vision forcing on the landlord the accept- 
ance of a tenant who would not have 
been admitted by the Land Commission. 
But I will not now deal further with the 
provisions of the Bill. No one has ever 
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been of opinion that this measure could 
be accepted by this House in its present 
form. But suggestions have been made— 
and something like a suggestion was made 
last night by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—that we might pass the Second 
Reading of the Bill and amend it in Com- 
mittee. Your Lordships have not received 
much encouragement from the Govern- 
ment to amend measures in Committee. 
An instance of that was supplied in the 
case of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
where the Amendment was certainly not 
one which touched the principle of the 
measure. Nevertheless, it was considered 
sufficient to justify the Government in 
abandoning that Bill. My noble Friend 
asks for a pledge that if the measure be 
made a voluntary one it would be ac- 
cepted by the landlords of Ireland. It is 
impossible for anyone to give a pledge 
which should bind the whole body of 
Irish landlords. Mr. Morley, in the other 
House, was asked to give a similar pledge 
on the part of the Irish tenants, and he 
said it was impossible. It is as impos- 
sible for any man in this House to give 
a pledge that will bind the whole of the 
landlords, as it is for any person in 
the other House to give a _ pledge 
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that will bind the whole of the 
tenants. I did not hear, but I read, and 
I repeat the offer made by my noble 


Friend Lord Lansdowne—let the Govern- 
ment show us what Amendments they 
are prepared to propose themselves, or 
will accept from us, which would turn 
the Bill into a voluntary measure which 
we could accept. I do not believe it can 
be done. The principle of this Bill is 
compulsion, and nothing else. It is a 
Bill drawn throughout on lines leading 
to compulsion. Every stage of the pro- 
cedure shows it—from the prima facie 
ease to the absolute Order itself. The 
nearest approach we have to a sugges- 
tion for a compromise is one contained 
in the last speech made by Mr. Morley, 
in the other House, when, in answer to 
Mr. Kenny, he said that the suggestion 
that before the Provisional Order of the 
Arbitrators was made absolute—that was, 
just before the blow fell—the consent of 


the landlord should be an indispen- 
sable condition, that that raised a 
point which was worthy of con- 


sideration. Look at the position of 
the landlord, according to Mr. Morley. 
After all the proceedings have been gone 
through, and just before the blow falls, 
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the landlord may possibly be invested; about. Arbitration is a process for 
with power to put himself in evidence. deciding upon disputed rights ; but there 
Is that a position in which we have a! is no dispute as to the legal rights here. 
right to place any man who is doing | The rights are all on one side, and there 
nothing but defending the just rights|are none on the other. Prebably it 
which your own law has given him? I | would be wise and expedient that one of 
ask, again, how is it possible to amend a | the parties should, in the interests of 
Bill of this kind in this House? Weare | peace and order, waive and give up some 
often reminded that we have not here | portion of those undoubted rights; but 
any Representatives of the Irish tenantry, | that is a course not for arbitrators to 
and I doubt very much wliether the Irish | decide upon, but for coneiliators to 
Members would be willing to place their | suggest. As long as your Bill rests 
case absolutely in the hands of the Mem- | upon the principle of compulsion to be 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government who | exercised by so-called arbitrators I do 
sit in this House. If any compromise is | not see what possibility of agreement or 
to be effected with regard to turning this | amendment exists. If the Government 
Bill into a voluntary Bill, it must be done had been content to follow the real pre- 
by agreement, and with full and frank | cedent which received the sanction of 
acceptance on the part of the Representa- Parliament and the support of both sides 
tives of both landlords and tenants. Her | of the House of Commons, I do not think 
Majesty’s Government destroyed all | there would have been much difficulty to 
chance of compromise when, in the other _ contend against. Over and over again it 
House, without any provocation and “has been suggested to the Government 
after only two days’ discussion in Com- | that if they would be satisfied with a 
mittee, they imposed the gag on further | | measure re-enacting the 13th clause of 
consideration. They imposed the gag, | ‘the Land Purchase Act of 1891, without 
not only upon their opponents, but also | imposing any limit of time—the limit 
on their own supporters, and thus, in the | having in the opinion of some prevented 
only place where agreement—if agree- | the successful operation of that clause— 
ment was possible—could be arrived at, | it would not meet with opposition, but 
they stifled discussion, and so destroyed | with cordial assent. It has been said 
the last chance of this measure being | that the operation of the 13th clause of 
put ina shape in which it would have | the Act of 1891 was altogether a failure ; 
been possible for this House to accept it. ‘but that is not correct, for it had sonie 
There is no use in deceiving ourselves, effect. However, if it were tried again, 
and if we do we certainly shall not _it would be tried in very different cir- 
deceive anybody else. It is better to | cumstances. Both Parties have now the 
look this matter fairly and fully in the experieuce of two years’ long and bitter 
face, and see whether there really is any struggle, and by the confession of both 
possible ground of agreement. All Parties they are sick and weary of it. 
parties are agreed on this—that there is | Because an enactment failed two years 
a strong desire that this difficulty should | ago, it does not follow that a measure 
be settled. But what possible ground | which would give the Parties another 
has been suggested by Her Majesty’s | opportunity to meet together and to 
Government upon which a settlement | arrive at an amicable settlement would 
which would remove this sore could be | | necessarily fail now. Reinstatement by 
arrived at? What provisions of their purchase is, in the opinion of almost all 
measure are thev prepared to abandon | who have considered the question, a 
or what Amendments can they suggest | ‘solution far preferable to that of 
to remove those objections of gravity reinstatement in any other way. 
and importance to which I have referred ? | Reinstatement by purchase, when it 
Is it _— that any Amendment that | can be effected, is a final and com- 
the Government could possibly accept, plete settlement, and leaves no ground 
and which did not contain the principle for friction or dispute between the parties 
of compulsion, could be moved on who have been so long opposed to each 
the Third Reading, after this Bill | other. But if you could not be contented 
has passed through Committee? The with that, you might have added to a 
principle of this Bill is compulsion Bill founded upon this principle some 
exercised by miscalled Arbitrators. We | | provision for the appointment of con- 
say that there is nothing to arbitrate | ciliators, men not armed with any com- 
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pulsory powers, but having the right to 
invite all parties—landlords, old tenants, 
and new tenauts—to meet together in 
order to see whether a settlement of 
their differences could be arrived at. 
You might have entrusted to these 
men the disposal of the funds pro- 
vided by this Bill. If you were 
satisfied to try such an experiment as this, 
I believe that even now a measure em- 
bodying it might pass through both 
Houses of Parliament in a week. If there 
were any real desire to attempt a solution 
of this question upon purely voluntary 
and permissive lines, it would be far 
simpler and more rational to start with a 
clean sheet, and to introduce a new 
measure, than to endeavour to engraft 
upon the principle of this compulsory 
Bill provisions which are essentially at 
variance with it. We know the difficulties 
in which the Government are placed, 
partly in consequence of the conduct of 
some of their allies, and partly in conse- 
quence of the conduct of some of theirown 
Members when they were in a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility. 
Well, the Unionist Party would willingly 
have met the Government half-way if the 
latter had heen willing to accept any 
basis upon which a real agreement could 
be arrived at. This measure, however, 
will do much more to disturb Ireland than 
to settle the difficulties there. Believing 
that it contains principles which are fatal 
to the foundations of law and order and 
to peace and prosperity in Ireland, and 
indirectly also to peace and prosperity in 
the rest of the United Kingdom, I say on 
my own bebalf and on behalf of those 
with whom I am politically connected, 
that it is impossible for us to give our 
assent to the Second Reading of this 
Bill. 

*Lorpv ASHBOURNE: My Lords, 
very few even of the strongest supporters 
of this measure can have listened to the 
speech of the noble Duke without serious 
searchings of heart and without feeling 
great anxiety to reconsider the question 
as to whether they have not given their 
support to a Bill full of mischief and 
peril. This Bill has been presented to 
your Lordships as one of great urgency 
in regard to a social and administra- 
tive difficulty in Ireland. But that con- 
tention cannot be maintained in face of 
the facts and figures bearing on the 
matter. Surely, my Lords, the acts of 
the Government itself are entirely op- 
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posed to any sueh notion. If the ques- 
tion was urgent, if it was one of acute 
emergency, what was the justification of 
the Government for waiting two years 
before they brought in the Bill,and for 
only having brought it in at the fag-end 
of the Session, and then not voluntarily 
at all, but because they were coereed by 
the pressure of their political supporters 
from Ireland ?. Why was it not intro- 
duced in the voluntary shape which the 
noble Duke has pointed out, which, in 
the opinion of all reasonable people, 
would have settled at least nine-tenths 
of the cases likely to arise under this 
Bill. It is unnecessary to go again 
through the figures given with so much 
clearness and significance by the noble 
Duke. Those figures demonstrate the 
hollowness of the claim to urgency. Since 
May, 1879, there have been about 
35,000 evictions. Mr. Morley calculates 
that less than 4,000 would apply under 
this Bill—and this includes the Plan of 
Campaign tenants. The real fact that 
has caused the introduction of this Bill is 
the existence of 860 evicted tenants 
representing the Plan of Campaign, who 
are now supported by other people. 
That is a grave and significant fact. But 
what proportion does this figure of 860 
bear to the total number of tenants. in 
Ireland? A fraction less than 1 per 
cent. There are 2,700 tenants included in 
Mr. Morley’s 4,000 over and above the 
Plan of Campaign tenants, and they are 
tobe found not in plague spots of which 
Lord Spencer spoke, but scattered over 
1,639 estates in Ireland. There have 
been less than two evictions in 15 years 
on each of these 1,639 estates. On 1,200 
out of these 1,639 estates there has not 
been more than one on each during the 
15 years. What, then, becomes of the 
administrative urgency and emergency 
which the noble Earl had to make out in 
order to prove the justification for this Bill? 
Why, England, Scotland, and Wales will 
show a much larger figure of evictions 
than those 1,200 estates that are to be 
made the prey of this Bill. It is said 
that we should send a message of peace 
to Ireland. Yes, but send it at your 
own expense, and not at the expense of 
others without proving that you have @ 
right to regard them and to treat them as 
outlaws. It is all very well to speak 
about a message of peace, about amnesty, 
and letting bygones be bygones, but do 
not let these things be all on one side. 
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You appeal to the landlords to be generous 
considerate, and to send a message 0 

; but where is the amnesty for the 
landlords ?' Take the case of the new 
tenants, and then consider your phrase 
about a message of peace, a truce, and 
the bringing of parties together. Where 
has there been a whisper on the part of 
those who are entitled to speak for the 
evicted tenants of a suggestion that if 
99 per cent. are to be restored to farms 
now held by new tenants, that that 
will save the peace and quiet of the 
one man who may remain in posses- 
sion? This is not a Bill of concilia- 
tion; it is really a Bill of coercion. 
It isa Bill to try to pay off political 
scores. The farmers of Ireland, not for 
the first time, have been made the cats- 
paw of agitators ; and if this Bill, in pay- 
ment of political scores, framed as it is, 
should pass into law, never again could 
any land combination or agitation be re- 
sisted in Ireland by the landlords or any- 
one else. I am an Irishman myself, and 
I am not incapable of realising the wishes 
and the feelings of even those to whom I 
am opposed. Ido not object to a feeling 
of sympathy, and I desire conciliation. I 
have never taken up an attitude of non 
possumus about any reasonable measure, 
and having it dealt with in any reason- 
able way; but this is not a reasonable 
measure. The main argument of the 
Government is that if they make any pro- 
posal to Parliament, and if they only call 
it “a message of peace,” that we are to 
shut our eyes to all the injustices it may 
contain, and pass it without a murmur. 
My Lords, this Bill has been deliber- 
ately framed on impossible lines, and 
without any analogy to any Statute that 
has ever been passed in this House or in 
the Parliament of any other civilised 
country. No process of evolution can 
get from the germs that are to be found 
in any earlier Act of Parliament even a 
hint of the developments contained in 
this Bill. ‘There has been talk about the 
Arrears Act and Section 13 of the Act of 
1891. I will not discuss them; the 
analogies are not arguable. I venture to 
say absolutely that this Bill is without 
a precedent in the past, although it 
will make a ent fraught with 
most deadly peril for the futaré. The 
Bill has been framed to embody the 
principle of compulsion, and the voluntary 
principle has been deliberately set aside. 
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It is the Government who say through- 
out “Non possumus”; they repudiate 
the voluntary principle. As it has been 
framed the Bill is founded on force, on 
compulsion, and on coercion, which are 
against every principle of law, every 
dictate of equity, and to use the word 
“ justice ” in connection with it is abso- 
lutely absurd. We are asked to affirm 
these principles by giving the Bill a 
Second Reading. But, sorry though I am 
to’ have to do it—for I would have pre- 
ferred a different Bill—I will oppose the 
Second Reading, because I believe the 
Bill to be unjust, perilous, and impossible, 
What is an evicted tenant? He is a man 
who owes at least one year’s rent, and 
who far more often in Ireland owes two, 
three, four, or five years’ rent, and is 
then evicted by his landlord. Like every 
man, the landlord has his family to main- 
tain and his obligations to meet ; and if 
he cannot get his rent, he has a right at 
all events to his land. It is not suggested 
that this social and administrative diffi- 
culty has been brought about by harsh 
or unjust landlords ; it is not suggested 
that this Bill is to be confined to harsh 
and unjust evictions. I heard with regret 
a statement made by Lord Spencer yester- 
day when he said, “I am not one of those 
who condemn the whole body of Irish 
landlords.” What did he mean ? Nobody 
knows the landlords of Ireland better than 
the noble Earl, and yet, in effect, he says, 
with a most magnificent appearance of 
generosity— 

«“T will not condemn the whole body of them, 
because there are some that are not so bad.” 
I denounce this as a statement which 
ought never to have been made in this 
House. Mr. Gladstone, when bringing in 
the Land Act of 1881, which followed 
the Bessborough Commission, on which 
it was founded, said that the landlords of 
Ireland had been tried, and in the main 
they had been acquitted ; and in face of 
that statement it was monstrous for a 
Minister who had been twice Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to utter out of 
his generosity the statement that he 
would not condemn, forsooth ! the whole 
body of landlords in Ireland. I sup- 
pose you do not wish to make the 
landlords of Ireland outlaws ? I suppose 
you consider that this Bill is founded on 
justice, though you have had the modesty 
not tosay it ? At all events, if any noble 
Lords can satisfy their consciences that 
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this is a Bill founded on justice, let 
them remember the noble words of 
Mr. Gladstone, who, in describing 
what justice was, said, “When I 
say justice, I mean justice to all.” 
Those words should not be forgotten 
evev in the case of the landlords of 
Ireland. What are the Land Laws of 
Ireland? Are they harsh and unjust ? 
The landlords are not above the law ; 
they have to live under it and to obey 
it; and they can only administer it, - Is 
the law they administer harsh and un- 
just? I assert, not for the first time 
with reference to these questions, that 
the Land Laws of Ireland are the most 
generous, the most considerate, the most 
widely liberal to tenants that can be 
found in the whole habitable globe. Can 
anyone question that? If you do, you 
cannot know what the Land Laws are, 
because I assert that not in democratic 
America, not in Republican France, not 
in free England are laws so generous and 
considerate to teuants as are to be found 
in Ireland. For 25 years law after law 
has been passed in favour of the tenants 
and against the landlords. You have 
got the Statute of 1870, which provided 
compensation for improvements and dis- 
turbance ; you have the Act of 1881, 
enabling tenants for the asking to get an 
independent authority to measure their 
rents ; you have got the Act of 1887, 
which enables the tenant about to be 
evicted to ask for astay of execution, and 
to be permitted to pay by instalments. 
I ask you who know English laws— 
Have you anything like these considerate 
measures in England, or have you heard 
of anything like them in any other 
country ? When all their rights have 
been interfered with, there is one supreme 
right left to the landiords of Ireland 
which enables them to enjoy any fair 
play at all. In the supreme resort they 
have left the right of eviction, jealously 
guarded round, and enabling the tenant 
to be protected at every step of the pro- 
cess ; and it is only after the landlord 
has satisfied every claim of the Court that 
he is entitled to evict. This guarded 
right of eviction, left by the Irish Code, 
is now to be done away with by summon- 
ing into existence a mushroom, a fungus 
tribunal, which will have the power of 
sweeping away the decrees of Courts in 
the highest matters. These are matters 
worthy of grave consideration before you 
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coerce the Irish landlords to act as 
this Bill directs, Whenever a landlord 
has been driven to evict under the 
law, in order to enable himself and his 
family to live, is it not indefensible to 
coerce him, against his will, and without 
compensation, to undo what the law with 
all these safeguards has permitted him 
todo? It would be a farce, if it were 
not a tragedy, to reflect on the position 
in which you put the laudlord. My 
Lords, the evicted tenants belong to two 
great classes: those who would pay and 
could not, and those who could pay and 
would not. I give my sympathy at once 
to all, and particularly to the first class. 
But does one of your Lordships think that 
it is commiseration for the men who would 
pay and could not which has caused this 
Billto be brought in? I do not believe 
there is a man in this House who would 
suggest that this Bill would have been 
brought in if it had not been forthe class 
of tenants who could pay and would not. 
There are many categories of evicted 
tenants to be spoken of without harsli- 
ness and with great sympathy. To 
the honest but insolvent tenants, to the 
wretched dupes of the Plan of Campaign 
who yielded either to intimidation or 
through cowardice, he would be a hard- 
hearted man who denied sympathy. But 
there is another class—the active sup- 
porters and ringleaders of the Plan of 
Campaign, the boycotters who have done 
everything to resist eviction, to prevent 
farms from being taken, and to make the 
landlord’s life a burden, I do not say 
that human feeling may not be given 
even to them, or that now, in their 
wretchedness, they are not entitled to 
consideration. But we know that it is 
just this last class of ringleaders, agitators, 
and cordial supporters of the Plan of 
Campaign who are the moving spirits of 
this Bill, and not the poor and deserving 
classes of tenants. I do not say put 
them outside the pale of consideration. 
Let their landlord, if he pleases, no mat- 
ter what their errors may have been, 
enter into negotiations with them. But 
do not coerce him. Leave him to do 
what he thinks fair. Is it not a strong 
measure to give exceptional rewards, not 
to the best, but to the worst tenants ? 
And surely it is a cruel injustice to com- 
pel the landlord to receive back without 
any compensation those who for years 
made his life a burden and kept 
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his farms vacant. What would be 
the relation of the parties under 
such a blessed of peace? 
What would be the demeanour of the 
tenant who got back in spite of his land- 
lord? What sort of a “time-of-day ” 
would he give the landlord when he met 
him on the roadside? My Lords, the 
topic of the new tenants has been dealt 
with so fully and with such power by 
the noble Duke who preceded me that I 
do not feel justified in saying more 
about it. The new tenants are 
put in a painful and shabby position. 
They are in possession of property just 
as much theirs as any of your Lordships’ 
property is yours, and it is unfair 
that they should be asked to give it up. 
This question, my Lords, is very serious 
—it may involve terrible consequences to 
life and limb. Then there is this strange, 
this curious, this startling tribunal. I 
decline to diseuss those gentlemen who 
have consented to act under the Bill ; 
but it is ludicrous to call them Arbitra- 
tors. Arbitrators are people of whom 
each side has had the power of exer- 
cising some choice, and in whom each 
side has confidence. But these men are 
selected by a Government which has 
shown itself to be throughout the political 
opponent of the landlords. It is idle to 
expect that when you baptise them 
Arbitrators you get over all the sus- 
picion which must attach to their works. 
They might be called a triumvirate, 
except that one generally assoviates that 
name with proscription lists. I will 
call them undertakers or dispensers, or 
anything but Arbitrators. The most 
odious occurrences in English history 
have been the efforts of Sovereigns to 
arrogate to themselves the power of dis- 
pensing with our laws. No Minister 
would ever dare to do it. But what the 
Government have not dared to do directly 
they seek to do indirectly by the dis- 
pensers whom by this Bill they appoint 
for two years to dispense with every law. 
The noble Earl who introduced this Bill 
curiously omitted to mention a single 
one of the difficulties which have been 
discussed for many days past elsewhere. 
I have to state one not previously noted. 
Anyone would think, from reading the 
Bill and listening to the speech of the 
noble Earl, that this triumvirate were to 
have the power, acting together, of 
administering justice or injustice. It 
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is curious, too, that the name of Mr. 
White is commonly put forward, being 
an eminent Queen's Counsel of the Irish 
Bar, as if he would be always present. 
But it has not yet been stated by 
any supporter of the Bill that it is not 
at all necessary that these three men 
should act together, and that each one 
of them has the power of doing every- 
thiog in this Bill by himself and unaided. 
Is it not startling that it should be re- 
served for the second day of the Debate 
to state a fact which is of the greatest 
importance ? Surely even a Member of 
the Government would shrink from trust- 
ing whichever they think the least 
capable of these men to make orders by 
himself against the landlords of Ireland, it 
may be, for their ruin and against the new 
tenants, it may be, to the danger of their 
lives. That is a very serious matter, and, 
I venture to think, is absolutely inde- 
fensible. As to the prima facie case, I 
would ask Lord Chancellor two plain 
questions. The triumvirate are to be 
satisfied that there is a prima facie case 
for reinstatement, “‘ having regard to the 
circumstances of the district.” What is 
the meaning of that? I will not be put 
off with the statement that that is left to 
the Arbitrators. I have a right to know 
the opinion of the Government as to the 
meaning of their own words. What is 
the meaning of “having regard to the 
cireumstances of the district?” Do 
they mean that if a neighbourhood is 
quiet and peaceful, with everbody obey- 
ing the law, that fact is to influence a 
decision in favour of a primd facie case? 
There is another question equally plain. 
Does it mean that if the district has been 
disturbed and lawless, if the tenant has 
gone out with difficulty, if he has lived 
in a Campaign hut, if the place has been 
kept in disturbance by constant boycott 
and outrage, that those are circum- 
stances intended to be in favour of the 
tenant? Or are they circumstances in- 
tended to be in favour of the landlord ? 
Are the cireumstances of a district that 
has been marked by crime and outrage to 
induce the Arbitrators to say that a 
prima facie case has been made out? 
I have asked a very plain question ; and 
I must not be put off by being told that 
it is for the Arbitrators to decide, The 
Arbitrators cannot be abler men than the 
Lord Chancellor sitting here. They have 
noright to claim clearer opinions on this 
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question than the Government who have 
put those words into the Bill... My ques- 
tion, then, is plain. What view are they 
to take of a quiet district or a disturbed 
district ? Then they are to have regard 
to “the circumstances under which the 
eviction took place.” Whatis the mean- 
ing of that? If a tenant went out 
quietly, and if he gave no trouble, 
would that help to make out a prima 
facie case? If he went out with violence 
and caused great trouble in the district, 
would that make outa prima facie case ? 
These are important and even vital ques- 
tions, and I think I am entitled to have 
a clear answer. My Lords, these three 
men are certainly put in a very curious 
position. They are to decide what isa 
prima facie case on the petition of the 
evicted tenant without any communica- 
tion with the landlord, and without any 


evidence. I have an infinite respect for 
my own countrymen. At all events, in 
Ireland. there is a great power of 


imagination and a very nice literary 
skill; and if you are to tell the tenants 
that they have only to make a primd 
Jacie case, a common form of statement 
will be prepared in which circumstances 
of the district and circumstances of the 
eviction will be stated which will bring 
tears to the eyes of the Arbitrators. 
Then the Arbitrators have to consider 
whether the conduct of the landlord and 
tenant has been reasonable or unreason- 
able. Take the tenant first. What is 
the meaning of unreasonable conduct on 
the part of the tenant? Suppose that 
the tenant has been evicted ; that he has 
had a fair rent fixed at his own motion ; 
that he owes several years’ arrears ; 
that he has resisted eviction; }that 
he has helped to keep the neigh- 
bourhood in a state of crime and law- 
lessness, will the Arbitrators at once de- 
cide that this conduct was unreasonable 
and that the man must go about his 
business ? You will remember that men 
guilty of this conduct were the men most 
active in keeping up the agitation. Is it 
expected that the Arbitrators will decide 
agaiust him, and declare that he has 
been guilty of unreasonable conduct ? If 
this were a voluntary Bill and the tenant 
was guilty of unreasonable conduct, I 
would say nothing against the landlord 
if he thought proper to condone the 
tenant’s conduct and forgive his errors 
as a matter of conciliation; but under 
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this Bill. you compel the landlord, 
whether he likes it or not, without 
compensation, to put back the tenant 
guilty of such conduct.. Then the Arbi- 
trators are to take iuto account the un- 
reasonable conduct of the landlord. What 
does that mean? The landlord must be 
credited with clear legal rights, Then 
if he has exercised his clear legal rights 
how can it be said that he has acted un- 
reasonably ? My Lorda, the truth is that 
this Bill proceeds on the assumption that 
there is a justice higher than the justice 
of the law ; and that there is an equity 
greater than has been recognised by any 
Court, by any Statute, or by any Par- 
liament. My Lords, this Bill is a grave 
and serious lesson to the tenants of Ire- 
land. It is a serious teaching for them. 
We are told to trust the Arbitrators. 
That is a terrible doctrine. I will not 
discuss the personnel of this body, but it 
is a terrible thing to ask men to give up 
the protection of the Jaw and place them- 
selves at the merey of the untried dis- 
cretion of these three men. Any system of 
law is better than the chance or accident 
by which a despot may do what is fair. 
Suppose that the landlord. has been 
changed after the evictiou — that a 
new landlord has come in by pur- 
chase; that he has given a higher 
price for the land because there are 
no tenants on the land. He has been 
no party to the evictions. He never 
knew the tenants, What a monstrous 
thing to force on him tenants of whom 
he knows nothing, and wants to know 
nothing! Then, again, take a case in which 
three men may have occupied the farm 
and have been evicted successively in the 
course of the 15 years? How are the 
Arbitrators to decide whieh of the three 
claimants is to get the farm? But what 
is to become of the farm aud the rent 
in those cases? Bishop Healy, ex- 
amined before the Mathew Commission, 
said there was little good in restoring men 
who had nothing; a large proportion of 
these men will be insolvent, I could 
understand your encouraging voluntary 
settlements, but how are the men to work 
the farm on this system? How is the 
rent to be paid? The rent would not be 
paid. Then the evictions would take 
place again, and the whole of. the neigh- 
bourhoed would be in a state of turmoil. 

in, there would be “a social adminis- 
trative difficulty,” whieh is a euphemism 
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for making a hell of the neighbourhood. 
Then another Mr. Morley would bring in 
another Bill, and he would be able to say 
truly this time that there is a precedent 
in the Act which Parliament had been 
mad enough to passin 1894, Under this 
process rent will vanish ; there will be 
no new tenants, and the landlords will 
all come to grief. My Lords, this is not 
a purely Irish question. Do not let 
Englishmen and Seotchmen think that 
they can do this grievous injustice to the 
landlords of Ireland without its coming 
home to them to disturb their own pro- 
perty and their own arrangements. My 
Lords, the more this Bill is examined the 
more will it be found to be based on in- 
justice and coercion. A landlord may 
have been in possession of a farm for 
five or six years, and may have spent a 
large sum of money in improvements. 
The tenant may have surrendered the 
farm and been compensated, and yet that 
tenant is to be permitted to be restored 


against the will of the landlord aud with-- 


out compensation. These are powers 
absolutely unknown to the law. These 
Arbitrators will have power to overrule 
the Lord Chancellor, the High Court, 
and Mr, Justice Monroe (the Land Judge) 
in their decisions with regard to land in 
Ireland. The Arbitrators will want to 
be very clever indeed to carry out their 
duties. They will have to decide the 
most complicated matters that men have 
ever been asked to decide. But there is 
another most important point. I heard 
the noble Earl who introduced the Bill 
give utterance to a statement ; but I have 
to confess with shame that I did not 
realise the full significance of that state- 
ment until I read it in The Times this 
morning. I could hardly grasp the 
meaning of the words when I heard 
them, becanse the noble Earl has an air 
of making a statement as if there was no 
particular monstrosity wrapped ‘up in 
what he is saying. The noble Earl 
said that the restored tenants may 
apply to have a fair rent fixed. The 
noble Earl is not the first man who 
has been ruined by his reasons. He gave 
as his reason that the farm might be then 
out of condition, and that it would not be 
reasonable to compel a tenant in such 
circumstances to pay the same rent as 
before. What on earth do these words 
mean ? Yon first compel the landlord, by 
reason of tent not being paid, to resume 
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— of the farm ; the tenant then, 
y intimidation and boycotting, prevents 
the farm being taken, and makes it almost 
worthless; and then, when the farm is at 
its worst, you compe! the landlord, against 
his will, to give back the land to the 
tenant who, by eonspiracy with others, 
has made it worthless ; and you give the 
tenant power to have a fair rent fixed 
upon the basis of its present worthless 
condition, and that rent is the rent which 
the landlord is to get for the next 15 
years. The manner of the noble Earl 
did not disclose the hideous injustice 
of the ition he was laying 
down. The noble Earl illustrated his 
statement that compulsion was neces- 
sary in a curious manner. He said 
that he was in Ireland when the 
Westmeath Act—one of the most power- 
ful Coereion Acts ever passed—~was in 
operation ; and that he found, even iu the 
most disturbed districts, that settlements 
were more brought about by the adjust- 
ments of the difficulties of landlords and 
tenants than by the Act. Yes, but did 
he forget that in those cases the voluntary 
action of the landlords did it all? My 
Lords, some reference was made by Lord 
Tweedmouth last night to the miners’ 
strike, where the parties came together. 
Do you mean to suggest that this Bill is 
within 100 miles of that analogy? I 
would like to know what the mine- 
owners would say if they were treated to 
a Bill like this—a Bill placing compulsion 
on one side and leaving the other side 
free, and that other side which is free 
having the appointment of the arbitrators 
to carry out their behests. I would be 
pleased to see conciliation carried out by 
independent men assisted by public 
money, and I believe in my heart that if 
there were such an effort of conciliation, 
worked by an independent body, assisted 
even to the extent proposed in this Bill 
by public money, it would practically do 
everything that is needed to get over what 
is called the diffieulty of the present posi- 
tion. Iam happy to think that even without 
this Bill settlements are going on. No 
matter what happens to this Bill, settle- 
ments will go on; and I was glad to 
hear a statement yesterday that on the 
Olphert estate there have been 75 settle- 
ments since August last, and further 
settlements are going on every week. 
What are the teachings of this Bill? In 
the first’ place, it will teach that rent 
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need not longer be paid in Ireland ; the 
payment of rent will become a mere 
precarious benevolence. Good tenants 
who have paid their way in bad times 
will be discouraged ; no evicted farm 
will again be taken, for no new tenant 
will appear again on the horizon. It 
will reward a criminal conspiracy who 
have encouraged resistance to the law. 
It teaches that tenants have only to 
break the law boldly enough and long 
enough to ensure that the law will be 
changed so as to bring it into harmony 
with their wishes. In common with 
many others, I have looked to the develop- 


ment of the purchase system as the true | pass 


solution ofthe agrarian question in Ire- 
land ; but this Bill strikes a paralysing 
blow at that system. It makes serious 
alterations in its provisions ; it makes 
exceptions where there should be 
uniformity. Once the owner tells the 
Arbitrators that he wishes to sell he is 
asked no further questions. He is not 
at liberty to name his price nor to reject 
their price; he hands the whole thing 
over to them to deal with at their abso- 
lute discretion. The tenant is the only 
person who has the right to say, if he 
does not like the price, the thing is off. 
Is that fair? Is that the way to en- 
courage confidence in the Purchase Code ? 
But worse than all this remains to be 
told. This is the first time you propose 
to fix prices by public officials in the 
purchase system. That is an appalling 
change. What a vista of dissatisfaction 
does it open up! Take the Ponsonby 
estate. On that estate there have been 
100 sales at 174 years’ purchase be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and, if this 
Bill passed, about the same number 
more might be possibly expected to 
buy. But now the price is to be fixed 
not by negotiations between landlord and 
tenant, not even by the Land Commis- 
sion, but by three men appointed ad hoe. 
I will assume that they fix something 
under 174 years’ purchase—say 15 years’ 
purchase. What is the position ? The 
100 tenants who by voluntary action con- 
sented to give the 17} years’ purchase 
will be savagely disappointed, and there 
will be an immediate agitation for re- 
vision of terms. Of the 17 Campaign 
estates there are seven on which sales 
under the Purehase Acts have taken 
place.. If this strange new tribunal 
should now ‘fix prices for the purchases 
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estates at lower rates, the previous pur- 
chasers will have a sense of wrong 
and grievance. The Government are 
becoming the largest landowners in Ire- 


land ; and supposing there should be any — 


movement against payment of the instal- 
ments of the purchase-money, and the 
Government should be driven to exercise 
the ap power of eviction, where 
under this Bill, if it passes, would they 
get purchasers—where would they get 
new tenants? If this Bill passes, the 
Treasury, who are supposed never to be 
asleep—I wonder how they let this Bill 
—the Treasury,who represent the in- 
terest of the creditor State in this matter, 
will have allowed a grave invasion of the 
State’s security and have struck a serious 
blow at the whole land purchase system 
of Ireland. My Lords, this Bill is not 
final ; itdoes not purport to provide for 
all the evicted tenants ; the tribunal must 
refuse many applications, and the Bill 
does not touch future evictions. The Go- 
vernment have erred with their eyes open. 
The Bill cannot bedefended. The noble 
Earl spoke in the language of warning 
about its rejection ; but the Bill has not 
been cuadies and it cannot be defended. 
It has been deliberately framed on impos- 
sible lines, and I decline .to vote for its 
Second Reading because I regard it as 
dangerous in principle, unjust, and not 
final, mischievous in its details, and 
opposed to the best interests of the 
tenants of Ireland. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): Whatever may be said 
with regard to the want of opportunity 
in the other House of stating the objec- 
tions to this measure, I do not think it 
can be said that there has been any lack 
of opportunity in this House, or that full 
advantage has not been taken of the op- 
portunity. My noble and learned Friend 
who has just spoken complained that 
this Bill had not been argued, and could 
not be defended. Of course, if it cannot 
be defended there is no use of my attempt- 
ing to defend it. I am quite persuaded 
of this : that, however well I may estab- 
lish that the Bill is founded on just and 


sound principles, it will not shake the- 


confidence of my noble Friend in his 
statement that it has received no defence 
at all. Much hard language has been 
used about the Bill. ‘‘ Hideous injustice” 
and other expressions have been used to 
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deseribe its character. I confess that 
nowadays I am absolutely indifferent to 
the use of language of that description. 
It does not touch me in the slightest 
degree, and I will tell your Lordships 
why. I have heard proposals denounced 
as robbery and confiscation, and within a 
few months I have seen these proposals 
embodied in a measure and passed by this 
House at the instance of the noble Mar- 
quess the Leader of the Opposition. And 
of this I am confident : that if this Bill 
in substance were introduced, as, 

chance, in the chances of life it is possible 
it may be, by the noble Marquess in this 
House, it would be accepted with as 
little objection as the other measures to 
which I have referred. We were told 
before this Bill had reached this House 
and whilst it was in another place, by a 
letter written at the instanee of the 
noble Marquess, that its rejection was 
almost certain to be moved because of 
the manner in which it had‘ been dealt 
with by the other House. We have 
heard some allusions to-night, though 
not to the same extent as might have 
been anticipated from that summons to 
noble Lords, as to the manner in which 
it was dealt with. Can anyone have 
listened to this Debate without being 
certain that if the measure had been dis- 
cussed, instead of for a week or two, for a 
month or two in the other House, it 
would have been rejected with as much 
contempt as it is going to be to-night ? 
What is the suggestion made? That the 
Representatives of the people were to be 
kept in the other House, at the instance 
of a Party in that House, debating and 
discussing and wasting time which to 
many of them is precious and valuable, 
and that at the last, when they had 
accomplished their labours, that was to 
be done which was resolved upon at the 
outset—namely, the Bill was to be re- 
jected with contempt. We are told that 
the attempt to avoid this is what is 
bringing degradation upon the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons. I can 
eonceive no greater degradation than 
that the other House, the Representatives 
of the people, should be occupied day 


- after day listening to speeches repeated 


over and over and over again, not with 
the intention of convincing anyone, not 
with the idea that they were to have any 
effect on the Bill, but in order that other 
legislation might be delayed or rendered 
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impossible, it being announced and 
gloried in beforehand that this House, 
whatever might be the result in the other 
House, would cast the Bill to the winds. 
That seems to me as deep a depth of 
degradation as any to which the House 
of Commons could descend. I am second - 
to none in my desire that the honour of 
the other House should be maintained. 
The constituencies will know and will 
judge what best maintains the honour of 
the other House—that discussion should 
be reasonable and fair, and directed to 
the measure in hand, or that it should 
have a secondary purpose, not with the 
view of improving the measure, not even 
with the view of expressing an opinion 
on the measure, but with the view of 
using One measure as a machine to pre- 
vent other measures which you dislike 
still more from being dealt with. I think 
it is noteworthy that in this Debate we 
have listened to two noble Lords—the 
noble Duke to-night, and the noble 
Marquess of Lansdowne last night—dis- 
tinguished Members of the Party called the 
Liberal Unionist Party—neither of whom 
has made the slightest allusion to the fact, 
as being a matter which ought to weigh 
with this House for an instant, that this 
measure comes to us with the sanction 
of the Commons House of Parliament. 
It is treated as a matter of absolute 
indifference. Your Lordships have been 
invited to consider this Bill, discuss its 
provisions, and reject it to-night as 
though it had never been heard of else- 
where. It may be that the judg- 
ment of the other House is not to 
be treated as conclusive here, but it 
is something new to hear from those 
who call themselves Liberals such 
treatment of a measure coming sanc- 
tioned by the majority of the other House 
as this measure has received. The noble 
Duke, on a former occasion, said there 
were times when this House would stand 
firm, and, notwithstanding the passage of 
a measure by the other House, should, 
none the less, reject it. On that occasion 
he maintained that this House ought to 
weigh well before rejecting a measure 
which had been passed by the House of 
Commons, and at that time he dwelt upon 
the reasons peculiar to that Bill, which 
certainly do not apply to this, why regard 
should not be had toa measure which the 
other House had passed. It seems tome 
that this is a new attitude, and I doubt 
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very much whether it will be found 
to be an attitude tending to the ad vantage 
and stability of this House. The noble 
Duke began his speech by saying that 
he had never heard a Bill introduced with 
80 little attempt to establish a.case for it, 
and yet, at the conclusion of his speech, 
he spoke of removing dangers and healing 
sores. He seemed then, at last, to recognise 
that there was indeed some case for it, 
even if he did not consider the case suffi- 
cient. What is the meaning of talking 
of removing danger unless danger there 
be, or of healing sores unless sores 
existed which may produce dangerous 
and mischievous consequences? And is 
there any ground in the interest of Ire- 
land for introducing the Bill? I do not 
for a moment imagine that the opinion 
of the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
will have any weight with your Lord- 
ships. Yet it has been admitted by a 
Conservative Irish Member that he has 
been distinguished in the administration 
of the country by firmness and consistency, 
and that the results are such as have 
been desired. On his responsibility, 
having charge of that country, he has 
expressed in the strongest terms the 
opinion that this measure is called for in 
the interests of peace and order in Ireland. 


But I pass by an authority of that | 


description, which I know will not weigh 
a featherweight with the majority of your 
Lordships. I will come to an authority 
which J think you must pay respect to. 
What said the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland— 

“ He did not think there was any justification 

for saying that the Unionist Party, as the result 
of their opposition to the Bill, had set their 
faces against any plan which would tend 
towards solving what he admitted to be a very 
great difficulty in Ireland.” 
What said another authority ? No one 
knows the disturbed parts of Ireland better 
than Mr. Carson. There was not a 
Magisterial Court in the disturbed parts 
of Ireland in whieh his presence was 
not perfectly familiar, and what are his 
words ?— 

“ He knew énough of Ireland to. say he be- 
lieved and admitted that the question of the 
evicted tenants, whether they were rightly er 
wrongly evicted, whether they were evicted for 
the purpose of advancing a particular ‘class. of 
politics or not—that so as it remained un- 
settled the question of evicted tenants 


meant a great deal with reference to the peace 
of Ireland,” 


Lord Herschell 
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Now we are told that this Bill is a wan- 
ton invention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without rhyme or reason, founded 
upon nothing connected with the peace 
of Ireland. ‘Meant a great deal with 
reference to the peace of Ireland” are 
weighty words coming from one who 
knows Ireland so well as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. If the unsettle- 
ment of the question means much for the 
peace of Ireland, is it not in the interest 
of Ireland, is it not, above all things, in 
the interests of the landlords of Ireland, 
that the question should be settled? I 
do not dwell further upon the question 
of the justification for the introduction 
of such a Bill. I have made a sufficient 
case by the language I have read. But 
this I will say—that there are others in 
addition to the two gentlemen I have 
quoted who are not in the slightest 
degree in sympathy with the Government, 
who have exhibited the bitterest hostility 
to them, and would like to terminate 
their existence to-morrow, who have 
pointed out in language equally weighty 
that this is not a question of Party, that 
this is not a question which concerns 
Her Majesty’s Government, but that it 
is a question which concerns the peace 


‘of Ireland and which will concern any 


Government that has to administer that 
country. If this question is settled by 
this Bill it is not necessarily Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government who will reap the 
fruits. You believe that very shortly 
you will take their place, and it is you 
who will then reap the fruit of a measure 
of this description. I am certain of this 
—that if such a change takes place your 
Lordships will then find that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, either by this measure 
or by some other, I am not now dealing 
with the nature of the measure, but with 
the question of the necessity for any 
measure at all—I say your Lordships will 
find that it is necessary, in some way or 
other, to deal with the question. Now I 
come to what is the principle of the Bill. 
The noble Duke has said that it involves 
various principles which may practically 
be summed up in one. I should like to 
say with regard to that qtiestion: what 
was said by the Duke of Argyll when 
he was defending the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, with regard to which 
the same language was used and the same 
attack made upon the principles it was 
supposed to involve. He said that— 
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“ Legislation is not, one of the exact sciences. 


I think it most dangerous to say of any measure 

that, because you adopt a little bit of a certain 

— which, if carried further, would be 
and unjust, therefore, when you carried it 

a small way it was equally bad and unjust.” 

I adopt his words, which express my 

views— 

“It is a temporary measure to meet excep- 
tional circumstances in the interests of peace in 
Ireland.” 

In endeavouring to meet some of the ob- 
jections which have been urged against 
the Bill, my arguments will be directed 
not to matters of detail, but to questions 
of principle. I say at the outset that I 
do not for a moment deny the force of 
many of the arguments and objections 
that have been urged against the Bill. It 
has never been denied that the subject is 
a most thorny and difficult one, and that 
any measure purporting to deal with it 
must be open to criticism and objection. 
If itis an evil that has to be dealt with it 
is not satisfactory to say that we can 
point out this or that objection to it. The 
truth is, that there is scarcely any subject 
on which you can legislate at all which 
is not open to objection. ‘There is no 
Royal road to legislation along which you 
ean march without difficulty. If the 
measure which the Duke of Devonshire 
has spoken of to-night were to take shape 
and form, and to be crystallised into 
sections of a Bill, I should probably be 
able to pick in it as many holes as he has 
tried to pick in this Bill. It has been 
objected to the Bill that it is a measure 
under which those who have taken part 
in an illegal conspiracy might be restored 
to their holdings. What a lesson, it is 
said, this would teach! What disturb- 
ance it would be likely to lead to! But 
I observe a considerable difference of 
opinion with regard to these points. The 
Duke of Argyll said that, if it were a 
measure to restore only those who had 
been misled by the Plan of Campaign, 
any such measure, apart from compulsory 
principles, would have his hearty 
support. It does not seem to me 
that the question of principle I am dis- 
cussing depends upon whether the Bill is 
a voluntary or a compulsory one. Ifyou 
ought not tocountenance the Plan of Cam- 
paigners—if you ought not to let them 
resume possession of their holdings be- 
cause of the consequences to which it 
will induce, you ought not to do so by a 
voluntary scheme any more than by com- 
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pulsion. You ought not to take the 
public money to assist a settlement of 
that description if it is to be regarded as 
condoning immorality. Lord Balfour 
spoke of another class—those who had 
been evicted owing to circumstances of 
misfortune, and the noble Marquess 
spoke last night of some other class ; so 
that, if all these classes be taken together, 
I find that there would be a considerable 
consensus of opinion in favour of per- 
mitting the return of everybody that this 
Bill proposes to deal with. I have never 
hesitated to express in plain and unequi- 
vocal terms my opinion of the Plan of 
Campaign; but it seems to me that, 
however ready one may be to admit its 
evils and the wrongs that were done in 
connection with it, I think a greater in- 
justice would be done, and has been done 
in representing those who took part in the 
Plan of Campaign as necessarily immoral 
and wicked men. I think it fair and 
just that we should look at the matter 
from the point of view of the tenants of 
Ireland. There were two principal cir- 
cumstances under which the Plan of Cam- 
paign was initiated. On some estates it 
arose from the fact that there had been 
very bad times as regards agricultural 
produce. That was recognised in the 
Act of 1887. In consequence of that, 
there were undoubtedly tenants who 
were unable to pay their rents, and there 
were undoubtedly landlords who were not 
prepared to make concessions which 
would have prevented the tenants from 
losing their holdings. On some estates 
the tenants who were able to discharge 
their obligations to the full felt that, if 
they were not to stand by those tenants 
who were not in a position to do so, unless 
the demand for a reduction came from all, 
they would have no support and would 
lose their holdings. I am not jus- 
tifying them; I am not saying 
they were right ; but I say there were 
many cases where the action of these 
men was not dictated by ignoble motive 
or by personal greed, but where they 
made great and serious sacrifices in order 
to stand by those of their own class and 
to save them from misfortune. Again, 
there were those who resented the inter- 
ference of landlords from a distance in 
the efforts between landlord and tenant 
to settle their disputes upon reasonable 
terms.- They thought that if the land- 
lords were thus banded together to pre- 
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vent that settlement it was equally fair 
for the tenants to combine in their in- 
terests. I think that in some cases, so 
far from these men being ignoble, base, 
and unworthy of consideration, they 
acted with a rare unselfishness, and sub- 
jected themselves to immense loss, 
sacrifice, and inconvenience for the sake 
of their fellows. I think it would bea 
great wrong to attribute to all those con- 
nected with the Plan of Campaign the 
responsibility of the acts of violence that 
were committed. We have had strikes 
recently in this country in connection 
with which there have been acts of vio- 
lence committed; but it would be a 
grievous wrong, a monstrous thing, to 
charge all those who took part in those 
strikes with the responsibility of those 
discreditable acts. I maintain, therefore, 
that if it be otherwise expedient and de- 
sirable to introduce a measure of this 
description, we ought not to refrain from 
doing it because some of those who may 
be within the scope of its terms have 
been guilty of acts of which we all dis- 
approve. The noble Duke and my noble 
and learned Friend who has just sat down 
have put before us cases in which it 
would be a great hardship to the landlord 
to have the evicted tenant forced back 
upon him. But these cases are not 
typical. It does not follow that every- 
thing that comes within the powers of a 
tribunal, whatever that tribunal might be, 
would be taken advantage of by men— 
that all the results will follow which 
conceivably could follow ; and you can 
never establish any system or arrange- 
ment of any kind in which there would not 
be possible cases of hardship and injustice. 
There is no system of law and judicature 
under which there are not hard cases, 
under which there is not,:in the general 
and popular'sense of the expression, some 
injustice suffered. The noble Duke inti- 
mated that under this Bill a tenant who 
did not fulfil the obligations which the 
law imposed upon him might be restored 
to his holding, and thus the landlord de- 
prived of the full rights which the law 
conferred upon him. He said that one 
of the objects of the Act of 1881 was to 
secure to the landlord certain rights, and 
that to deprive him of any rights that 
were secured to him by the Act would 
amount virtually to a repeal of that mea- 
sure, My Lose, the noble Duke, I ob- 
served, made no allusion to the Act of 
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1887. If to deprive the landlord of the 
rights secured to him by the Act of 1881 
would be an injustice which this House 
ought not to tolerate, I may observe that 
this House has already sanctioned such 
injustice, for rights conferred under the 
Act of 1881 were undoubtedly interfered 
with by the Act of 1887. I will now ask 
your Lordships to consider what will be 
the effect of this Bill upon tenants who 
have retained their holdings and upon 
new tenants. It is said that it is a 
dreadful thing to reward tenants who 
have not paid their rents and who 
had been evicted, and to put 
them into a better position than 
that of tenants who have stood 
by. their landlords, and who did not 
join the combination against the payment 
of rents. But does this Bill really pro- 
pose to reward the tenant whom it will 
restore? If he has sinned, surely he has 
suffered, and that suffering cannot be got 
rid of by Act of Parliament. He has 
been in many cases living very differently 
from the way in which he lived before ; 
he has been out of his holding, and has not 
had an agreeable or happy time. You 
do not reward him by putting him back, 
for his position when be has returned is 
less favourable than that of the tenant 
who has remained in his holdings. 

Eart CADOGAN : He gets his rent 
revised. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL): It is true that he gets his 
rent fixed by the Land Court, but that is 
a right which every tenant will have by 
the time that this Bill comes into opera- 
tion to any considerable extent. I 
maintain that the old tenant gets no 
reward, and I do not believe that the 
tenants who have remained in their 
holdings will resent the return of the 
tenant who has been evicted. I believe 
that the tenants who have remained will 
be glad to see the land that has been un- 
oceupied re-occupied by the former 
tenant. Do your Lordships think that 
every man who does not go out when 
a strike takes place has necessarily a 
feeling of hostility towards those who do? 
No; he may not go out, but his sym- 
pathies are often with those who do. 
Taking into consideration that feeling, 
and also the feeling for their own class 
which animates the tenants of Ireland, I 
believe that you would create no ill- 
feeling among the tenants who have 
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retained possession of their holdings if 
you were to pass this Bill. Now I turn 
to the effect of the Bill upon the new 
tenant. It is said that he will have an 
indirect but severe compulsion exerted 
upon him. Well, it seems to me that in 
the speeches which we have heard there 
has been the groundless assumption that 
there is a souree of inconvenience and 
possibly danger in the future to the 
new tenants in the presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of the evicted tenants, looking 
at the land and longing for it. Happily, 
e now reigns in Ireland; but we 
should be blind to the teaching of the 
past if we believed that it was certain 
that peace would always reign there. 
How often have we seen, when we have 
thought agrarian troubles ended, some 
small spark grow into a flame and a re- 
erudescence of crime. What security 
have we—what security can any man 
who knows the history of Ireland have— 
that the condition of things which 
exists to-day will always continue? It 
has been said that the new tenant would 
be placed in a difficulty if he refused to 
accede to the suggestion that he should 
make way for the old tenant. But if the 
old tenants were filled with despair, if 
they lost all hope of being restored to 
their holdings, which to them means life 
and all that life holds dear, do you think 
that they might not give way to the 
counsels of despair? Do you think that 
the state of thiugs in Ireland.would be 
perfectly satisfactory ? I trust that the 
persons concerned might not give way to 
despair, but I maintain that it would be 
in the highest degree unwise and un- 
statesmanlike to regard the condition 
of things which exists now as one upon 
which either landlord or new tenant can 
leok with perfect satisfaction. This Bill 
is a hopeful method of settling the diffi- 
culty. Even if the new tenant is unwill- 
ing to make way for the old tenant, it 
does not abandon the latter to the coun- 
sels of despair. There is a hope for him 
even then of beginning a new life, for 
provision may be made for his migration 
elsewhere, so that on another holding, 
removed from the scene of his former 
life, he may begin again. If sucha state 
of things as that ean be brought about, 
do not you think that it would be far 
better for the landlord and the new tenant 
than that things should remain as they 
are now? I believe that this Bill, far 
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from acting unjustly, would act bene- 
ficially in the interests both of the land- 
lord gnd the new tenant. It has been 
said that the tribunal proposed in this 
Bill is a tribunal of an arbitrary and 
secret character; that it has no rules for 
its guidance, and that it cannot be called 
judicial. It has been pointed out that 
one Arbitrator can act alone, but no 
reference has been made to the fact that 
there is a right of appeal by either party 
to have the three Arbitrators sitting 
together, if he wishes them to do so, under 
the fourth section of the 32 & 3% Vict., 
which is incorporated in this Bill. 

Lorp HALSBURY : My noble and 
learned Friend is in error. The pro- 
visions in the Schedule of the Bill will 
not give the right to which the noble 
and learned Lord referred. The pro- 
vision to which he has referred has been 
repealed by the Statute Law Revision 
Committee ; and in its place there is 
another and a totally different tribunal. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHetx): I do not think my noble 
and learned Friend follows the point, be- 
cause what is referred to is the fourth 
section of 32 & 33 Vict. It does not 
matter whether it has been repealed by 
another Act. That provision to which 
I have referred is included in this Bill, 
just as if it were set out in terms. 

Lorpv HALSBURY: I only inter- 
vene again for my noble and learned 
Friend’s own sake. I do not wish to 
take him by surprise, as I intend to deal 
with this point in my speech. That portion 
of the Act has been repealed, and another 
substituted for it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuHELL): In any event, this is a 
matter of legal argument which will not 
prove of special interest to the House. 
1 am not satisfied by what the noble 
Lord has said, that that provision is not 
to be taken as enacted in this Bill. If 
that is the result, it is a result not in- 
tended, and the matter might perfectly 
well be set right if the Bill went into 
Committee. It was not intended, and it 
is only by an elaborate legal argument it 
can be shown to exist.. I come now to the 
tribunal. It has been said that it is an 
unheard-of thing to establish a tribunal 
without laying down fixed rules for its 
guidance, and especially a tribunal which 
has to deal with matters of property. 
Your Lordships are familiar with a 
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tribunal which deals with very: serious 
matters. of property, a tribunal consist- 
ing in part of layman—I mean the Rail- 
way Commissioners—which has to deter- 
mine without any guidance of principle 
laid down, questions affecting most 
seriously the rights of property of Railway 
Companies. Therefore, I deny that this 
Bill embodies a new principle. I remind 
your Lordships that in Ireland unforta- 
nately we have seen Courts constituted 
such as we never should have endured 
in England. [Opposition cheers.] Yes, 
you cheer that; you have the greatest 
horror of any Court being established in 
Ireland and different from a Court in Eng- 
land when it deals with a question of 
property and with questions affecting 
landlords. But I was alluding to Courts 
constituted with a couple of men without 
legal training—half-pay officers and 
officers of constabulary—who had powers 
to deal with the liberties of their fellow- 
subjects in a manner which would not be 
tolerated in this country. You have no 
objection to these exceptional Courts 
when they are Courts of coercion by men 
untrained in the law and deciding ques- 
tions of the utmost difficulty involving 
the liberty of their fellow-men. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: In a dis- 
turbed country. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): I venture to say that no 
Minister will get up, however much 
this country is disturbed, and dare to 
propose the enactment of any such pro- 
visions as those contained in the Coercion 
Act. He could not do it if he would; 
it would not be endured by the people of 
this country. I am dealing now with 
the nature of the Court. Of course, 
you may require exceptional legislation 
for a disturbed country; but at least 
you ought to choose Courts of a character 
fit to decide questions involving the 
liberty of the subject. 

A noble Lorp: May I be allowed to 
say that the Stipendiary Magistrates 
acted according to law, and could only 
act according to law ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuetLt): The Resident Magis- 
trates to whom the difficult duties of the 
Coercion Act were entrusted were men 
of no legal training—men who were 
wholly trained in the Army and Con- 
stabulary. I maintain that in the nature 
of the tribunal proposed to be set up by 
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this Bill there:is nothing of which: any 
reasonable complaint can be made... My 
noble and learned Friend put a number 
of questions to me as to whether the 
tribunal could say whether a certain 
thing was reasonable or not, what 
were “the circumstances of the 
district,” and a number of ques- 
tions about the details of the Bill 
which might very well be considered 
if we are going into Committee. 
But it would be mere trifling to deal 
with them now when we are considering 
the great principles involved on the 
Second Reading. I will not waste my 
breath on them, because it seems to me 
that it would be idle to waste one’s time 
or breath upon them when you are going 
to throw out the Bill. There is not one 
of those objections, whatever may be said 
on the matter of compromise, that could 
not be met by an Amendment in Com- 
mittee. If it were shown that any words 
would be better than those chosen, or 
that mischief or harm would result from 
those we have selected, we are open to 
any suggestions and are ready to make 
any Amendments to make the Bill more 
workable, satisfactory, and just. But it 
is idle to discuss fhat question when we 
are told that no Amendment will satisfy 
noble Lords. It is said that this measure 
could not be accepted because it cannot 
settle the question. Those arguments 
are the same as were heard on the Second 
Reading of the Land Act and on the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill. We 
have heard to-night the echoes of those 
discussions. It is also said that the 
Land Act of 1881 did not settle the 
question. I do not say that it did; but 
when the noble Duke points to his pre- 
diction as to its failure and the conse- 
quences of carrying it, I should like to 
invite your Lordships to consider what 
would have been the effect if that Bill 
had not passed. We have heard of 
agitation and of disturbance in Ireland 
—of landlords suffering a reduction in 
their incomes, and therefore it is said 
that the Land Act of 1881 has failed. 
There was a very interesting series of 
letters published by a County Court 
Judge in Ireland not in sympathy with 
my polities at all with reference to the 
condition of Ireland in relation to the 
Purchase Act of the late Government. 
He said that there is no greater or more 
fatal mistake for Englishmen to make 
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than to suppose that the disturbances 
which they hear of in Ireland, and which 
characterise certain districts of Ireland, 
are characteristics of the whole country. 
He says that through all the disturbed 
times on four-fifths of the estates in Ire- 
land rents had been paid with as great 
punctuality as they have been in Eng- 
land ; and when we hear of the sacrifices 
foreed on Ireland by the Land Act of 
1881, I have not seen it shown yet—and 
I have seen much evidence to the con- 
trary—that the landlords have suffered 
one whit more in reduction of rent than 
the landlords of England have through 
economic causes. Is it a valid argument 
to say that because you cannot hope 
completely to settle this difficulty you 
ought not to attempt to settle it at all ? 
The argument has been this: that there 
must be under any scheme some tenants 
left outside, and that, therefore, the diffi- 
culty still remains. But if that is to be 
avalid argumentit applies equally against 
a voluntary scheme as against a compul- 
sory one. A voluntary settlement is to 
be brought about by the use of public 
money, but what right have you to use 
public money for such a purpose if, 
according to you, it would not settle the 
question ? But it is not wise or states- 
manlike to say that because there may 
be danger you should not seek to diminish 
that danger and to restrict the area 
within narrow limits because you 
cannot hope to wipe it out altogether. 
The more you can diminish the centres 
and areas of danger, the greater your 
hope and chances of safety. I believe 
that there exist in Ireland many spots 
where you have what the noble Duke 
ealled “a powder magazine,” which any 
spark may set on fire. You know not 
when that spark may be applied. You 
know not when the time of danger will 
come. You have no security that the 
time will not come. Is it not wise to 
make those spots as few as possible, and 
to restrict the sources of danger within 
the narrowest possible limits? I come 
now to what has been stated with regard 
to the compulsory character of this Bill. 
The noble Duke stated to-night that it 
had been alleged that if this Bill were 
made voluntary it would settle nine-tenths 
of the cases. Does not that show that 
if this Bill were carried the area of com- 
pulsion would be but small? There is 
nothing in this Act to prevent voluntary 
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arrangement ; indeed, there is a provision 
to encourage it, and if voluntary arange- 
ment settled nine-tenths of the cases, 
there would be very little left for com- 

Ision. I maintain it is in the interests 
of the landlord and of the new tenant 
that this question should be settled. If 
the proposition that this measure will 
tend to that settlement be sound, then I 
assert that every landlord who unrea- 
sonably refuses a settlement is injuring 
the whole of his class as well as tending 
to disturb the peace of Ireland: It is in 
the public interest that the hundreds and 
thousands of acres which are derelict 
should be occupied. It is not unjusti- 
fiable to say, “‘ You are the owner of the 
land, but a condition of things has arisen 
under which the land has been left dere- 
lict. The vast majority of your class 
have made arrangements to bring the land 
again into cultivation. Do you refuse to 
doso?” I say that no wrong is done to 
that man or to his class, but that it 
is for the welfare of his class as 
well as to the advantage of the coun- 
try that such arrangements should be 
made, compulsorily if necessary. Every- 
one would rather have a voluntary than 
a compulsory Bill if it had been intro- 
duced. Can it be supposed that it is for 
any pleasure or satisfaction in itself that 
the compulsory principle has been intro- 
duced? If it has been introduced, it 
has been because there has been a 
great object in view, which could not be 
obtained without the compulsory prin- 
ciple. Are there no estates which will 
recur to the minds of your Lordships 
where landlords have acted unreasonably ? 
We in this House hear the land- 
lords’ view largely. We have had 
a procession of [Irish landlords, if 
I might use the term. One would 
have liked to have heard a few of 
the tenants’ views on particular estates. 
Any landlord who acts unreasonably in- 
jures his class, injures the public, renders 
the government of Ireland burdensome, 
and increases the taxes that have to be 
levied for. the administration of law and 
order in Ireland. Where such a state of 
things exists—as exist it does; known 
toall of us—to say that nothing could 
justify the introduction of a measure 
which would impose on any man any 
compulsion ; to say that he may leave 
his land derelict, however unreasonably, 
however great the disadvantage to the 
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public, however great the wrong done to 
others—lI say that that is an uureasonable 
view. It is pressing rights to an un- 
reasonable length; and I believe that 
there is nothing worse in the interests of 
property thav that the rights of property 
should be pressed to an extreme and un- 
reasonable length, The noble Duke has 
said that we have shown no disposition 
to agree to a compromise on this 


matter. What is the condition which be 
makes? Hesays, “ We cannot re-frame 
this Bill. We cannot put it into any 


different shape. You yourselves bring 
down and put upon the Table the 
Amendments which you would propose 
or would consent to, and then we will 
tell you whether we are willing to assent 
to them.” I will venture to say in the 
whole history of Parliamentary legisla- 
tion no such suggestion was ever 
made before? The proposals for an 
Amendment or compromise must come 
from those who are not satisfied 
with the Bill in its original shape, and 
who desire Amendments to be made 
And for whom does the noble Marquess 
(Lord Lansdowne) speak when he makes 
the suggestion? We have heard of the 
editorial “we,” which means the person 
who writes the article; but I am not sure 
how far beyond the noble Marquess him- 
self his “we” extends. The noble Duke 
spoke in similar terms ; but though I have 
listened to the subsequent Debate, till 
this time I have not heard that ** we” re- 
echoed from the Opposition side of the 
House. It would be little satisfaction to 
us to satisfy the noble Marquess and the 
noble Duke only, because that would not 
carry the Bill, unless we satisfied also 
another noble Marquess who is all- 
powerful in this House. I will tell you 
why we despair of any compromise or 
settlement. I have read the discussion 
in the other House when this Bill was 
introduced, and I have noticed its tone 
and temper. I recall how an Amendment 
was put down which would have pledged 
the House to adopt a fair and reasonable 
settlement. 
that proposal that he was made to take 
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I know from the author of | 
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gestion of a fair and equitable settlement. 
After hearing the speech of the hon. 
Member who proposed that settlement, 
what hope or use would there be in 
holding out any suggestions on our part, 
however willing we may be to listen and 
welcome any reasonable suggestions ? 
The attitude taken by that hon. Member 
is not insignificant in relation to some of 
the matters of which I have spoken. 
Why is he so keen for this settlement? 
Why is he so anxious that Parliament 
should at least seem willing to settle it ? 
He does not love us or our polities, and 
he does not wish to make things easy 
and pleasant for us in Ireland. He 
knows the tenantry of Ireland, if he 
knows anything; and he knows the 
tenantry in the North of Ireland, who do 
/not agree with us. I venture to say 
| that I am not making a wrong deduction 
from his action when I say that he 
‘knows that those tenants, though 
| Unionist in polities, are not without 
| their keen sympathies for the evicted 
tenants in other parts of Ireland. 
In that little fact there is enough to 
indicate the sources of danger to those 
who are wise enough to read the signs 
of the times. | am quite aware that 
‘nothing can be said which is likely to 
induce your Lordships to change your 
attitude towards this Bill. I regret it. 
I believe, with all my heart, that it is 
a mistaken course. I believe that one 
day it will be seen to be a mistaken 
course. If it were possible, even at this 
late hour, to observe any change of the 
attitude of extreme hostility to this Bill, 
I should welcome it. For this I say, 
adopting the words which were used by 
the noble Earl who then led the Oppo- 
sition in closing the Debate on the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill—words 
which, I believe, may be applied with 
vastly more truth to this case than to 
that— 

“Tf, after all, you were to accept this Bill, 
you woukl do an act for which your country 
would be grateful and for which posterity would 
commen’! you.” 


| Lorp HALSBURY: My _ Lords, 








that Amendment off the Paper because | although my noble and learned Friend 
he was told that it would not receive the | has occupied his fair share of this Debate, 
support of the Conservative Party, whom | I am compelled to say that the one thing 
the landlords of Ireland had forced to he has not done is to explain or defend 
meet the Bill, not with an Amendment | this Bill. We have had what I confess 
of that kind, but with a completely | to my mind looks like an attack, and an 
hostile Amendment, and with no sug-_ intimation to all your Lordships who take 
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a different view to my noble aud learned | on a very dangerous topic. He said this 
Friend. It does not. appear to be re-/ Bill had been based and bad come to us 
spectful, _He commenced and closed by the voice and the will of the Repre- 
with the remark that, however con-| sentatives.of the people. He told us he 
clysively be established his proposition, | never approved of the Plan of Campaign 
however clear the necessity for this Bill | as a thing which vould be upheld. Did 








might be, he was perfectly aware that it 
would not have the slightest effect upon 
the majority of you. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): That was in reference to 
what my noble Friend had said. 

Lorp HALSBURY : I am extremely 


glad to hear that explanation, because I | 


heard with some pain the observation 
repeated only within the last few words 


of the argument, and, therefore, I am | 
We had | 


glad to accept his explanation. 
to appeal to the authority of the other 
House. I am not aware that the authority 
of the other House was in question at all. 
Of course, I can understand, if the re- 
jection of this Bill is to be made the 
subject of attack at meetings in the 
country and elsewhere, such an ex pression 
as that of my noble and learned Friend is 
of great use. I regret that that topic 
should be introduced here. My noble 
and learned Friend’s advocacy was ex- 








tremely skilful ; he has managed to direct 
the discussion to a subject that is not 
what we are engaged upon. The 
subject we are engaged upon here 
is the Second Reading of this Bill, and 
I confess I should like to know, and I 
hope to hear from the Prime Minister, 
if we are to read the Bill a second time, 
what is the principle they affirm. Be- 
cause I suppose it is a part of the Par- 
liamentary procedure that we affirm the 
principles of this Bill by the Second 
Reading. I will diseuss in a moment | 
of what it consists, but before I pass 
away from my noble and learued Friend’s 
initial observation, I must refer for a 
moment to another observation of his 
about the passage of this Bill in the 
other House. One noble Lord had had 
the temerity to say that the gag was 
never applied to this Bill. That is| 
astonishing when we remember the. 
Resolution of the Ist of August ; but I) 
suppose he meant it did not become 


‘do anything it pleases. 


from ours. 


‘to determine each 
stances of the district. 


it ever occur to him to ask himself how 
many of the Representatives of the people 
combined in that conspiracy ? When one 
considers the history of this measure and 
the mode by which this Bill has been 
introduced, and the way in which the 
Government had used a majority far 
exceeding their proper number to force 
this Bill through the Commons, the 
matter which I should think would be 
most important to consider would be the 
provisions of the Bill itself. It is idle 
of my noble and learned Friend to dis- 
miss the tribunal as of little importance. 
Why, the very essence of the Bill is the 
tribunal, or so-called tribunal, which is 
constituted under it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : I beg to say I did not say 
anything of the kind. 

Lorpv HALSBURY: I will accept 
any explanation that my nobleand learned 
Friend likes to offer. From the beginning 
to the end of his speech he has not once 
replied to the observation that the tribunal 
he has constituted is a tribunal that can 
The constitu- 
tion of this tribunal constitutes the 
whole point of this Bill. Ican quite under- 
stand Parliament in its supreme authority 
laying down certain laws, perhaps different 
I can imagine Parliament in 
its anthority laying down a code for Ire- 
land, but it should be for the people then 
to know what are their rights. But this 
creates three Dictators, who are to make 


| their own laws, and who are to have no 


guidance by Statute what to do, but 
by the circum- 
What is the 
meaning of “the circumstances of the 
district ” ? What were the circumstances 


| of the district which made it desirable 


that a certain tenant should be restored. 


It is perfectly novel in the whole history 


of British legislation and my noble Friend 


| has been challenged for a precedent for 


necessary, because with a due sense of | such a system and he has failed, and 


their own dignity those who were dis- | 


cussing the Bill declined to have a sham | succeed. 
evidence was given that in a great num- 


discussion, and withdrew from the dis- | 
cussion. One further observation was 


made by my noble and learned Friend | restored, but in two or three of them it 


where he has failed none are likely to 
In the Mathew Commission 


ber of cases the evicted tenants were 
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was said that difficulties had arisen with 
the landlord, and on further inquiry it 
was found that the landlord, in more 
than one case, had restored the great 
body of the tenants, but would refuse to 
restore those who had been the leaders 
of the agitation against the authority of 
the law. Is such a thing to justify the 
restoration of the leaders of the Plan of 
Campaign in a particular district ? It is 
not for us to conjecture ; we have a right 
to know from the Government what is 
the meaning of those words. Over and 
over again the Lord Chancellor had de- 
clined to give any explanation. We are 
not told what the Government mean by 
“circumstances of the district or some 
other cause appearing to them sufficient.” 
What does that mean? It means any- 
thing in the world. The legal principle 
that you can refer them to some common 
jury does not apply here. I can ima- 
gine no common jury to which they 
could be brought so that they could limit 
the authority of this tribunal. When 
you deal with the landlord’s rights you 
have another question. I am not con- 


cerned at present to discuss his rights ; 


more than any others, but because the 
man owns the land instead of the money 
with which the land can be bought, you 
surely are not going to say that he is to 


be treated on a different principle. My noble | 


and learned Friend would not fora moment 
induce such experimental 
Would you dare to make such a tribunal 
as this determine the position of capital 
and labour ? 
of Office would expire to-morrow. Why 
is the landlord to be treated differently ? 
Why not treat all in the same way? 1 
noticed one very significant fact that was 
brought out in the House of Commons 
the other night. One Member was 
asked, “‘ Give me a single instance where 
a landlord has been harsh,” and for his 
sins he was tempted to give the name of 
the tenant. The matter was very soon 
explained, and he was compelled to admit 
that that was a totally different case. 
The challenge was not responded to. 
What does this question amount to? An 
attempt to take away a man’s property 
without compensation. You say you do 


not take the property from the landlords, 
but only prevent them exercising their 
will. It seems to me that you take my 
life if you take the property which would 
sustain my life; but the tribunal'which 


Lord Halsbury 


{LORDS} 


legislation. | 


If you would your tenure | 
|the oddest voluntary settlement I have 
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is to deal with the question is, as I say, 
left without guidance entirely. The 
question in dispute here is that the land- 
lord has got the land and the tenant 


wants to get it. That is not a dispute, 
One man wants the property of another, 
It is sometimes distinguished in our 
Courts by another and a harsher name. 
Go to the country and say, “ Here is an 
existing sore; here is a thing which 
makes the government of Ireland diffi- 
cult, and we propose a remedy.” Well, 
the Lords throw it out. That is their 
fault. Why do you not demand the Bill 
if you believe that 80 per cent. of the 
cases will be settled voluntarily ? If that 
could be done, why did not the Govern- 
ment do it in this Bill? Is it the fact 
that they would not be permitted to do 
so in the other House? It has been so 
suggested. I cannot tell. They know 
their own secrets better than I do. If 
you really think that 80 per cent. of the 
cases would be settled by voluntary 
arrangements it is obvious that the objec- 
tion of this Bill would be a very small 
one—only 20 per cent. It was a gross 
fallacy. Many a landlord who was ina 
position of influence in his county would 
assist and aid any voluntary principle by 


which he and his tenants might be made - 


friends for the future, but when he is 
confronted with a measure’ which 
at every turn annihilated his rights 
he would hardly be disposed to 
do so. My noble and learned Friend 
says it actually increases the facility for 
voluntary settlement. If it does, it is 


ever heard of in my life. That being 
the condition of the Bill, my noble and 
learned Friend, I think with great skill 
and his accustomed caution, does not say 
one word about it. I have not heard a 
single word except such as lead me to 
believe that the authors of the Bill did 
not exactly know what they were deal- 
ing with. My noble and learned Friend 
said, I suppose after the conviction was 
forced upon him, that I was right and he 
was wrong, that it was a matter of no 
importance. If this Bill passed into law,’ 
I take it my noble and learned Friend 
would deal with it as it is, and the effect 
will be this : that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not know to what tribunal 
these things are to be referred. It 
almost seems as if the Government had 
made up its mind that such a Bill could 
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not pass. It is all very well for my 
noble and learned Friend to say that 
posterity will discharge the debts which 
are incurred in its behalf. I heard all 
that 20 years ago in the House of Com- 
mous, but we are now doing the same 
thing all over again. Was it for this 
object that this Bill was brought forward ? 
I read an instructing paragraph in The 
Freeman's Journal, which I will trouble 
the House with. It says :— 


“Mr. Dillon, if need be, will show how little 
— he is of the fight to plant a flag in Ire- 


Thee is one of their leaders. It isin The | 
Freeman's Journal,.and I suppose the | 
authority of that will be recognised. | 
The sacred right of a man to be tried for 


his life by his fellows was abolished in | 


Ireland by a Government of which my 
noble and learned Friend was a Member, 
and I think—I forget the exact number 
—that something like 1,000 people were 
imprisoned in Kilmainham. It may be 
it was necessary, and I am not comment- 
ing upon it as anything that ought to be 
complained of against the Government 
of the day, but we never did anything 
to abolish the rights of people in Ireland 
as the Government, of which my noble 
and learned Friend is a Member, has 
done. This is a Bill which, it cannot be 
denied, has set at defiance all the rights 
of the people, and the only thing we 
hear is the old cuckoo ery—“ Here is a 
great social evil in Ireland, and we must 
do something for it.” I did expect from 
my noble and learned Friend when he got 
up to hear something in defence of this 
measure, but here, on the last night of the 
Debate, from the beginning to the end not 
one word has he said in defence of it. Is 
that arespectable attitude ? He also used 
the old formula, “If you throw it out it 
will not add to the stability of your 
Lordships’ House.” I think it ought to 
be understood in future, and that formula 
ought to be adopted. The broad fact 
remains stamped on the measure that the 
Trish people who disobeyed the law are 
to be put in the places of the planter 
tenants who stepped in to restore the 
land, and the planter tenants are to be 
removed. I believe if this Bill had been 
one which affected the evicted tenants 
alone it would have been bad enough, but 
this will open up contracts. or arrange- 
ments which have existed between parties 
for 15 years. Did you ever hear of such 
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a system of legislation? It seems to me 
it only wanted that to show how to render 
it impossible. It isa Bill calculated to 
injare the Irish people, and this: is de- 
scribed as a message of peace. 

Lorp HOWTH said, he remembered 
as far back as 1870 having the privilege 
of sitting in the other House, and he felt 
it his duty then to say a few words on 
the Land Bill then passing through, and 
| he remembered remarking that that Bill 
idid net go far enough in favour of the 

tenant on the score of expediency and on 
| the score of avoiding future trouble and 
| of lessening future crime and ill-feeling. 
He was in accord with the principles of 
‘the present Bill ; but when he considered 
| its authorship aed the circumstances 
under which it had been brought forward, 
| he felt it incumbent upon him to vote 
against it. The Government, like men 
in monetary difficulties, nad waited till 
the last moment to pay their debt. They 
had declined to deal with the measure 
till the last moment, and had then 
refused to allow it to be discussed. 
He did not think that even Mr. Glad- 
stone in his great anxiety for the welfare 
and prosperity of the Irish tenants ever 
advocated or thought of bringing forward 
a measure of this character. Under the 
Home Rule Bill it was provided that a 
certain number of years should elapse 
before any legislation should be under- 
taken with regard to the land, and these 
tenants would have been kept out in the 
cold. With regard to this Bill, he re- 
gretted to see that it was so very one- 
sided. He did not know whether 
Her Majesty’s Ministers framed the Bill ; 
| he hardly thought that they could have 
done, for it bore so strong an imitation of 
another Bill framed in opposition to the 
landlords’ interests. He held that they 
as landlords bad a right to rebel against 
such a measure. The vital question 
raised in connection with it was to be found 
in the compulsory clauses, and without 
going over the already well-trodden 
ground he would simply observe that he 
could not possibly support such a pro- 
posal, Unless some compromise could 
be made, and the voluntary principle in- 
serted, the Bill could not be allowed to 
pass. He could not understand the un- 
willingness of the Government to make 
this change, for he was certain that if 
they went round to the evicted tenants 
themselves and got an expression of 
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their opinions, irrespective of their leaders 
and the priests, they would find them will- 
ing to accept a voluntary Bill. The Lord 
Chancellor had told them that the volun- 
tary principle could not be accepted be- 
cause under it it would not be possible to 
allow the expenditure of public money ; 
but he believed that if the Government 
were willing they could overcome 
that difficulty. One point had been 
altogether lost sight of in the course 
of the Debates on the Bill, and it was 
the resisting power of the landlords. It 
appeared to him they would be able to 
develop a great resisting power, and it 
was almost impossible to describe what 
might occur in the way of trouble and 
annoyance if an evicted tenaut were 
forced upon them. He thought it would 
be well if some of the more sincere 
friends of the Irish tenants would make 
it clear to them that unless the compul- 
sory system was modified very greatly, 
and indeed got rid of altogether, there 
was no prospect whatever of these unfor- 
tunate people being restored to their 
homes. As to the landlords, who were 
on their defence that day, he ventured to 
assert that they were in no way to 
blame for the present condition of affairs. 
He had only one other point to touch 
upon, and that was a danger ahead of 
them should the Bill ever become law. 
He believed one of the objects of the 
promoters of the measure was to make 
the valuation to be placed upon derelict 
farms and broken-down fences and 
cabins a precedent for future valuations. 
One of these valuations would probably 
have to be made next year, and it would 
be very hard if the valuations made under 
the Bill were to constitute a basis for 
valuations all over the country. He did 
not wish to censure Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for this; probably they had 
not foreseen this possible result, which, 
however, was certainly contemplated by 
the tenants’ advisers and by the clergy. 
Although he spoke with every respect 
for Mr, Fottrell, one of the persons most 
skilled in settling differences between 
Irish landlords and tenants, he ought to 
be aware of this great danger—a danger 
all the more emphasised by the very 


reason of his admitted eminence 
in making valuations. He thought 
that valuations made under the 


Bill should be treated as exceptional, 
and in no way affect the general principle 


Lord Howth 
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of valuation now obtaining in Ireland. 
If the Bill were modified and made 
voluntary, it might be accepted as a 
measure of mercy and charity, but as 
at present framed it certainly did not 
offer the best way of giving relief to the 
unfortunate evicted tenants. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanpuvrst) - 


said, that although he was not an Irish 
landlord, and had. not the honour of 
following the profession of the law, he 
wished to say a few words on this Bill. 
He had hoped that the noble Lord who 
had just spoken would have given the 
Government his vote, for he had expressed 
himself in favour of a Voluntary Bill, 
and if this measure were allowed to pass 
a Second Reading their Lordships in 
Committee could amend it in any way 
they desired. He had also hoped that 
the Government might claim and receive 
the vote of the Duke of Argyll to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, because 
every word of the speech of the noble 
Duke on the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill 13 or 14 years ago applied to 
the Bill now before their Lordships. He 
well remembered the Debate on that Bill, 
and he was on that occasion immensely 
struck with the speech of the noble Duke, 
for it made him realise for the first time 
—he was then young in polities—the 
grave importance of the Irish Land 
Question. The policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to Ireland was frequently 
subjected to attack from many quarters, 
but he ventured to claim on its behalf 
that, at any rate, it had so far been suc- 
cessful, for never had there been a time 
when Ireland was more tranquil under 
the ordinary law than it was now. He 
had been told by many people high in 
authority in the country as statesmen 
that the question really before the Irish 
people was not the Home Rule but the 
Land question, and that being so he 
ventured to think this Bill would go far 
in giving satisfaction to the Irish tenants. 
Lord Lonsdale had reminded their 
Lordships that this was a political 
question. But then almost every question 
that came before them for discussion was 
political. Personally, he would be in- 
clined to deséribe this as a social Bill 
rather than as a political one—its priv- 
cipal purpose being well described by the 
words, “to live and let live.” He 
wished to refer for a few minutes to what 
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was known as Mr. Russell’s clause. The 
noble Lord who was lately Lord Chan- 
cellor of England had asserted that the 
Government when the Bill came to the 
House knew that it would not pass, and 
indeed did not expect it to. He ven- 
tured to assure the noble Lord that until 
the Second Reading in the other House 
the Government were extremely sanguine 
that it would become law. In very 
many quarters a desire had been 
expressed that a settlement should 
be come to, and it was only in the 
course of the Second Reading Debate 
that the attitude of non possumus was 
taken up. As to Mr. Russell’s clause, 
which had now become famous, how 
was it drafted in the first instance ? 
When it was laid before the House of 
Commons in 1891, Mr, Russell proposed 
that it should be ante-dated five years, 
which would just bring in the Plan of 
Campaign tenants, and he explained it 
would bring to an end about three- 
fourths of the disputes, and would 
apply to the Coolgreany, Ponsonby, and 
Olphert estates. Mr. Balfour at that 
time also expressed an opinion that any- 
thing which could be done to settle these 
disputes ought to be supported. But 
later, on the suggestion of Mr. Sexton, a 
proposal was made to ante-date the 
clause from the Ist of May, 1879, 
and it was the date adopted in the Bill. 
Unhappily, as Mr. Russell had said, the 
clause was not successful, and the Go- 
vernment were now laying before their 
Lordships something which it was hoped 
would meet the difficulties of the case. 
As would be remembered, Mr. Russell’s 
clause dealt only with the tenantless 
lands, and Mr. Russell in his speech on 
it said— 

“So far as the tenanted holdings are con- 
cerned, there are great difficulties in bringing 
them under the operation of the clause.” 

But what were his reasons for that ? 
The lateness of the Session and the pos- 
sibility that the clause might not be 
carried in another place if such holdings 
were included. But it evidently occurred 
to this gentleman, who was an influential 
Member of the Unionist Party, that it 
would be right to use the public credit 
for the purpose of reinstating these 
tenants. As he had said, the clause failed, 
and it had been alleged in some quarters 
that it failed by reason of the provision 
for a six months’ notice; and further it 
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was suggested that the failure was 
brought about by certain combinations 
that, however, did not appear to be 
known to the Mathew Commission, 
because that body expressly reported 
that they did vot think there had been 
auy wish or any combination to frustrate 
the proper working of the clause. He 
did not wish to pose before their Lord- 
ships as being in any way more sympa- 
thetic in regard to the horrors of evic- 
tions than any other noble Lord then 
present ; but at the same time he could 
not help saying as a private Englishman 
who obtained his information from the 
daily Press that the story of those 
evictions to a certain extent lowered the 
pride he felt in being an Englishman. 
This was not the language of cant; it 
was a most sincere feeling on his part. 
As had been stated by many conversant 
with the question it was only those who 
lived among the Irish peasantry whocould 
accurately gauge the peasant’s affection 
for the land on which he had been 
brought up. He would call to his assist- 
ance on this point a passage from a 
speech delivered by the Duke of Argyll, 
who said— 

“The tenants of Ireland have such a love for 

their homes that they would submit to anything 
rather than be detached from the soil on which 
they live,” 
The Bill before their Lordships was 
directed to the gratification of the pas- 
sionate devotion which the noble Duke 
had described in such eloquent language. 
Their Lordships would, of course, re- 
member the Bessborough Commission, 
which reported that— 

“The Land Act of 1870 failed to give 
adequate security, particularly against an in- 
crease of rents. Large estates are considerately 
managed,but on some estates, and some recently 
acquired, rents have been raised not only beyond 
the value of the land, but even so as to absorb 
the tenants’ improvements.” 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Is the 
noble Lord quoting from my speech ? 

Lorp SANDHURST: No; from 
the Report of the Bessborough Commis- 
sion. The passage I quoted from the 
noble Duke’s speech simply had reference 
to the love of the Irish for their homes. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: What was 
the date of my speech ? 

Lorpv SANDHURST: August 3, 
1889, and the occasion was the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill. ‘Their Lord- 
ships would remember that 1877 was a 
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bad year, 1878 was worse, and 1879 was 
declared by the Cowper Commission to 
be the worst year of the century—1846 
alone ex Evictions, the average 
of which had been 500 for five years 
previous to 1877, increased in number 
until in the first six months of 1880 they 
numbered over 1,000. The figures 
were : For the five years ending 1877, 
503; 1878, 743; 1879, 1,908; and to 
June 20, 1880, 1,073. Now he thought 
a case had been made out for the adop- 
tion of some extraordinary measures on 
behalf of the evicted tenants against 
whom everything appeared to have com- 
bined. He was almost ashamed to men- 
tion these matters before Irish landlords 
who were perhaps better acquainted than 
himself with the real state of affairs. 
Viscount Powerscourt : Hear, hear !] 
e presumed the noble Lord did not 
contradict the statement he had made. 
*Viscount POWERSCOURT: No; 
JI meant that we were better acquainted 
with the affairs of Ireland than you are. 
Lorp SANDHURST said, he was 
dealing with facts. In the years he had 
named the potato crop and the turf failed, 
the tenants lost a great deal of credit 
with their tradesmen, and at the same 
time the earnings of those peasants who 
were in the habit of crossing to England 
to assist in the ingathering of the har- 
vest there had been materially decreased 
because of alterations in the system of 
agriculture. Their Lordships quickly 
passed a Coercion Bill, sent up from the 
other House, through which it had been 
forced by means of the Closure, and the 
Government now claimed that the present 
Bill was quite as important in the inte- 
rests of peace and order as any Coercion 
Bill, and ought therefore to be allowed 
to go through. The Duke of Argyll, 
when speaking on the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, remarked that it was 
introduced at a time when Ireland had 
been the victim of the most unprincipled 
agitation which had ever vexed the 
melancholy ocean of [Irish _ politics. 
But the situation to-day had vastly 
changed. Ireland was perfectly tran- 
quil, and if ever there was an occa- 
sion when the hand of conciliation 
should be held out in the interests of 
peace it was the present. He did, 
therefore, suggest to their Lordships— 
although he feared it was fruitless to do 
so—that it would be a pity to lose this 


Lord Sandhurst 
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golden opportunity of settling a difficult 
question, 

Tue Eary or KILMOREY said, that, 
as an owner of Irish estates, and as one 
intimately connected with and interested 
in Trish polities, he asked leave to utter 
a few words in support of the Motion of 
the noble Lord who moved the rejection 
of the Bill. He listened on the previous 
night with great interest and not a little 
surprise to the speech delivered by the 
noble Lord on the Government Bench, 
who speaking, he presumed, for his 
friends as well as himself, attempted to 
blame the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists because no compromise had been 
arrived at. The point in dispute between 
the Opposition and the Government 
was one not of detail, but of principle. 
What had happened during the last few 
weeks? It was reported—and the report 
had not been contradicted—that many 
attempts had been made to create a 
modus vivendi, and if they had failed, 
the fault rested with the Government and 
not with the Opposition, He could not 
admit that the speeches of the Opposi- 
tion breathed hostility root and branch to 
the principle as well as the <etails of the 
Bill. What the Opposition were opposed 
to was the proposed glorification of well- 
known evil-doers, to the reinstatement of 
men who could pay, but would not pay 
their rents, and to the insistence on a 
compulsory instead of a voluntary power. 
Those who alleged that the Unionist 
Party were actuated by motives such as 
had been suggested were grievously mis- 
taken, for they were as anxious as the 
Government to bring these troubles to a 
happy conclusion. They were just as 
full of the milk of human kindness as 
the Government, but the Unionist Party 
were just before being generous, and 
they very properly insisted that the 
scheme should be made a voluntary and 
not a compulsory one. An important 
fact to keep before the country was that 
all attempts at compromise had been re- 
fused by the Government and by the 
Leaders of the Nationalist Party in 
another place. Rather than be baulked 
of the theatrical display which they bad 
in view—marching their ragged ruffians 
home with flags flying, and brass bands 
playing Nationalist or rebel airs, they were 
determined to accept no compromise 
whatever, and therefore it was the fault 
of the leaders of the tenants that these 
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unfortunate outcasts would again be left; the Government? In the first place, 
on the hill-side, Of course their Lord-| they were asked to pass a measure such 
ships would be blamed for that; it|as had never before been seen, a measure 
would be said all along the country side | which put a premium on the successful 
that it was their fault that these | evasion of acknowledged liabilities. This 
men were left to starve ; but,as they knew, | measure levelled an undeserved insult at 
it was not true, and those whose opinions | those men who had preferred loyalty and 
they most valued would never for a moment | honesty to rebellion and fraud. At the 
listen to such a base unfounded accusation. | same time, their Lordships were invited 
The noble Earl who introduced the Bill | to set aside and overrule judicial decisions 
ou the previous night said that a volun-| by giving unlimited power into the 
tary arrangement might do a great deal | hands of an amateur triumvirate, who 
towards settling this question, but at the | would confiscate property without con- 
same time said they must be assured that | fiscation, and distribute an enormous 
both parties to the contract would loyally | amount of money to undeserving persons, 
carry it out. On that point he agreed | entirely forgetful of the claims of those 
with his noble Friend, but he ventured| who were much more entitled to it. 
to add that if either party showed dis- | What would the noble Lord or his friends 
loyalty to any such contract it would | opposite say if his or their tenantry were 
not be the landlord party. A noble | to rise suddenly, and because of some dis- 
Lord opposite (Lord Tweedmouth) read | agreement on a political point call upon 
their Lordships a severe lecture, which | them to surrender their ownerships, and 
culminated in something approaching | with cynical insolence state that they 
threatening language, such as they were | would pay their rents into the war chest 
accustomed to hear from the noble Lord’s until their claims had been conceded ? 
Nationalist and Radical friends. He| The Lord Chamberlain was well qualified 
spoke of this as a landlords’ House, or a| to give an opinion on matters connected 
House of landlords, and added that they | with landed estate management ; he was 
did not constitute a fit and proper tri- well-known, too, for his great generosity 
bunal to adjudicate upon this question. | and his great ability in the direction of 
But if they were not able to adjudicate, | affairs ; he bore a high character both for 
who on earth was ? Was being the owner | justice ‘and common-sense. What would 
of a racehorse a bar to being a member | he say. if a Plan of Campaign were 
of the Jockey Club? Was the owner- | brought home to him with such practical 
ship of a yacht a bar to serving on the ferocity? Surely he and his friends 
committee of the Royal Yacht Squadron? | would do exactly as the Irish landlords 
How was the Council of the Royal did. They looked on the situation at 
Agricultural Society constituted? Was first with astonishment ; then they sought 
it not made up of men intimately con-|to temporise and to induce the men to 
nected with farming puranitn, both prac: | listen to reason, and when the limits of 
tically aud theoretically? Were there | patience and forbearance were reached, 
not iv that House a certain number of | they declared that they would have no 
men who for many years past had paid | more nonsense, and the tenants must 
the closest attention to all matters con-| either pay or go. That was exactly 
nected with Irish land and politics, and | what had happened on estates in Ireland. 
if they were not qualified now to give an | He would ask the noble Lord one more 
opinion, who on earth, he again asked, | question as to what he would do under 
was? He left it to others to inform | similar circumstances? Would he, at 
the noble Lord what was the sense of|the expiration of two years, reinstate 
the House in regard to his speech.| those who had deserted him, and turn 
The sneer he levelled at them was not | out the honest men who at his invitation 
worthy of him, for he knew there were | had taken the farm, much to his emolu- 
scores and hundreds of men in the| ment? Surely he would not be human 
House who, quite as much as Members | if he submitted his cheek to be smitten 
of the House of Commons, had been in| in such a way. Only an angel dressed 
the habit of associating with different | in Peer’s robes could do that. And yet 
classes and different men, and had obtained | the House was asked to grant £250,000 
thereby a personal knowledge of their|in order to subsidise the men who 
wants. What were they asked to do by | deliberately broke the law and gloried in 
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doing it at the time. Surely there were 
Irishmen much more deserving of this 
money. If any class deserved sympathy 
they were the brave fellows who had 
paid rent in troublous times, not 
those who had slunk away like curs 
and had repudiated their liabilities. 
The men deliberately broke the law, 
and he was in a position to say that 
the honest class of tenants in Ireland 
were not in sympathy with those who 
were called the evicted tenants. It was 
their duty to make that fact known to 
the country. It was false to say that 
the agricultural population of Ireland had 
any great feeling of sympathy for these 
tenants, and it was equally false to assert 
that if their Lordships rejected this Bill 
there would be a recurrence of crime and 
disorder in that country. But even if 
it did break out, he presumed that they 


might look to Ministers to repress any- | 
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boast that they had made the govern- 


ment of Ireland impossible. These were 
the men who did their best to destroy 
the innumurable benefits of the Union, 
which, it was their hope, would be per- 
petuated instead of being broken. The 
Prime Minister, on his assumption of 
Office, elected to submit the Home Rule 
Bill, the legacy of his eminent prede- 
cessor, to the country’s decision. He 
hoped the same course would be taken 
with regard to this Bill, for there was no 
doubt what the decision of the country 
would be. In rejecting the Bill without 
hesitation their Lordships would not only 
be doing what they thought to be right, 
but they would be expressing the senti- 
ments of the country at large by refusing 
to place on the Statute Book of the realm 
an Act which they considered to be bad 
from beginning to end. 

*Viscount POWERSCOURT said, 


thing of the kind and to preserve order. | he was sure no man in the House could 
This was not the first time that their| be more willing than he as an Irish 
Lordships sad been told to accept a bare | landlord to reinstate the evicted tenants 


majority in another place as an infallible | if it could be done on fair terms. 
This Bill, | the terms offered by the Bill were not 


indication of public opinion. 


But 


which reflected so little credit on the fair, because although no doubt the 
Government proposing it, was no doubt | tenants’ rights were strong, the policy of 
passed in the House of Commons by a | the Bill seemed such that the landlords’ 


majority of 32; but if they eliminated | rights were ignored altogether. 


He for 


from that majority the votes of the, one could not see how, under a compul- 


Nationalist Members, on which side then 
was the expression of public opinion? It 
was, moreover, admitted that on this, as 
on a former occasion, a certain number of 
the Members of the Liberal and Radical 
Party supported the Government con- 
trary to their private feeling and convic- 
tions, but confident that their Lordships 
would throw it out. That had been stated, 
and it had never, so far as he knew, 
been contradicted. They were like Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, who once, after almost 
annihilating a Bill before the House of 
Commons, turned round to his revered 
chief, and promised his vote in sup- 
port of the measure because he said he 
did not mind “ helping a lame dog over 
a stile.” This Bill bad been brought 
forward on thescore of urgency—urgency, 
he presumed, for the preservation of 
peace ; but he would tell their Lordships 
that, as far as the agricultural population 
of Ireland was concerned, there was no 
urgency at all. The urgency was felt 


in another place by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who held Office by the sufferauce 
of men who for years had made it their | 


The Earl of Kilmorey 





sory Bill, justice could be done. He 


was sorry if the door to compromise was 
closed, but the want of desire for com- 
promise belonged to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. What had been going on 
quite lately ? The Committee to inquire 
into the working of the Irish Land Acts 
had been sitting, and while the evidence 
of the tenants had in every case been 
heard that of the landlords had been re- 
fused. The noble Earl who moved the 
Second Reading had spoken of the Irish 
landlords in terms which he could not 
allow to pass without challenge. The 
noble Lord said that they had never 
spent money on their estates. He knew 
one noble Lord in the House who had 
spent nearly £40,000 in building houses 
and improving farms within the last 20 
years, and he himself, although he had 
no desire to speak about himself person- 
ally, had spent quite as much on his own 
property. Every landlord of common 
sense would seek “to improve his own 
estate by raising the status of his 
tenants. He was informed by those who 
knew, by solicitors and land agents in 
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Dublin, that if this Bill passed the only | 1892. They were sent to him to enable 
remedy which the landlord would have him as the landowner to see how many 
for the non-payment of rent would be | of the evicted Campaigners it would be 
distraint, he process meant selling possible safely to put back. He found 
the stock at a ruinous price, and ruining some rather peculiar and notable re- 
the tenant as well as the landlord. The sults. Of these evicted Campaigners 59 
landlord would, farther, be subject to all' not only wished and asked to be 
sorts of actions for illegal distraint. | evicted, but insisted on being evicted. 
Surely the only corollary of this Bill) They would go. They, many of them, 
would be one to prevent eviction altu- | confessed that they were able to pay, and 
gether. In England, in towns as wellas| many admitted that they wished to be 
in country, evictions for the recovery of | turned out so that they might live on the 
rent were of daily occurrence. Why | Plan of Campaign. Fifty-four asked to 
should the Irish landlord alone be pro- | be put back, and were put back, and that 
hibited from recovering rent by eviction? | was evidence—though he did not say 
The noble Earl in saying that the Irish | absolute proof—that the owner was not 
landlords had spent no money on their a non-possumist, if he might use the 


estates 

Eart SPENCER: I never said that | 

at all, 
*Viscount POWERSCOURT: You 
said something very like it. 

Eart SPENCER: I deny that I| 
said anything of the sort. Once or twice 
something I said has been referred to as | 
an attack on Irish landlords. If I did 
attack them—as I am sure I did not—it 
was not my intention in any way to be 





|term. Among the lists—there were two 
estates kept separately—he found an 
accidental sequence of eight tenants who 
all insisted on going. They owed from 


'64 to 10 years’ rent, which was more 


than 20 per cent. below the Government 
valuation, the valuation being £39 15s. 
and the rent £30 15s. The lists showed, 
Mr. Sexton notwithstanding, that the 92 
Campaigners owed 471 years’ rent, fully 
five years per head. Further, Mr. 


unjust to them. I have always said that William O’Brien notwithstanding, three- 


a very large body of Irish landlords have | fourths of the whole lot were not evicted 
been perfectly fair and equitable in their | until the latter half of 1889, long after 
treatment of their tenants; but that | the date that he said they had all been 
there was a residue who unfortunately | evicted, much more than two years after 
have not acted in that way, | the baptism of the Plan of Campaign. A 

*Viscount POWERSCOURT said, | further supplement showed that 41 new 
the Irish landlords had borrowed enor- | tenants, or planters, all consented to pay 
mous sums from the Board of Works | slightly more than the full total which 
entirely for the benefit of their tenants, | the ex-tenants would not pay. Among 
and he only wished to add that they had | these was one case cited by Mr. Dillon, 
acted in quite as generous and liberal a | who contended that the so-called planters 
way as the landlords of England and | were in fact bogus tenants, and that one 





Scotland. 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 


said, that he had endeavoured to ascer- | 


tain what were the claims of the evicted 
tenants to the enormous advantages which 
were accorded to them and which no 
other class in the world possessed, and 
he had found great difficulty in dis- 
covering them. He turned to the 
statistics which he had of one of the 
Campaign estates—an estate of which 
he knew something — and he found 
directly abundant evidence that the 
claims were distinctly in most cases very, 
very doubtful. These statistics, which 
happened to be of his own estate, were 
not furnished to him as a weapon against 
this Bill. They were dated 1891 and 


VOL, XXVIIJ. [rourts series. ] 


of them who had taken five farms of his 
(Lord Clanricarde’s) had been unable to 
settle with the landlord, and consequently 
“had disposed of the tenancy to an ex- 

Campaigner. Mr. Dillon added that he 
(Lord Clanricarde) was quite capable of 
keeping on the planters in order to force 
the combination maliciously. Mr. Dillon, 
this obliging personality, was not worth 
notice, but he (Lord Clanricarde) followed 
the facts to confute his distortion of 
them. That planter had been shown not 
to have been a bogus tenant and not to 
have been in difficulties by the simple 
fact that he did settle with his landlord 
until he (the planter) died, and then his 
legatee paid the balance. It was not the 
planter, but the evicted Campaigner who 
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began the barter for the tenancy by the | that it was in consequence of some in- 
offer of £100, and who ultimately offered | fernal machine alleged to have been found 
£300, which showed that the holding was | on the farm of an evicted tenant. No 
80 low let as to be worth a good sum of | one would guess from that that he him- 
money. Ultimately the matter collapsed | self was the evicted tenant. That was 
over some details, so that he need not an important point. Obviously the law- 
discuss whether he would or would abiding landowner preferred that this 
not give the tenancy to the ex-, man should take himself and his infernal 
Campaigner. But he would point out machine, in constitutional language, to 
how under this Bill this Dillon hypothe- | “another place.” His only other case 
sis would work. The Campaigner owed | was an eviction on another farm on which 
the landlord £75 on eviction. That he occurred one of the worst attempts at 
was willing now to pay; he admitted | murder known in the country by a gang 
that it was justly due, and in his own |of men. A manager was wounded and 
words it was a “debt of conscience.” | the horse of the police guard was killed by 
By this Bill, on Mr. Dillon’s hypothe- | a bullet from a volley fired in broad day- 
sis, the owner would be compelled to put ; light on the Queen’s highway. One of 








back the Campaigner, who would have the gang was afterwards sheltered in the 


to pay not the owner the £75, but £125 
to somebody else, an outsider to whom 
nothing was due, and who was not the 
owner. That was absurd—almost as 
good as a play. Lastly, the statistics 
showed that the whole rent of the farms 
still on hand on his Campaign estates 
was 15 per cent. below the Government 
valuation, That was evidence—he would 
not say proof—that the farms were low- 
let, and there was no excessive demand 
on the part of the owner of the land. 
One other cognate point—as to the 
antecedents of these Campaigners. Were 
they such as to preclude the assumption 
that they would not make unsuitable 
tenants ? He would refer to the cases of 
two of these evicted tenants. P, McDer- 
mott was one of them. He had heard 
him quoted as “the infernal machine 
man,” because when evicted, owing 
4} years’ rent, an infernal machine of 
the worst kind was found attached to his 
door which only missed blowing every- 
one to bits by the mere chance of the 
lock being picked and not forced. That 
man’s rent was 27 per cent. below the 
Government valuation. The rent was 
£47, and the valuation £65 for the land 
alone. He was evicted for £89 after 
four years’ hard campaigning, and re- 
fusing any payment on account on an 
abatement of 20 and 25 per cent. Before 
the Court of Investigation he would give 
no information, and before the Mathew 
Commission he illustrated that systematic 
concealment of important facts which 
marked that unlimited Liability Com- 
pany. He was asked—Question 6827, he 
thought—why he had been summoned 
before the Court, and his answer was 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 








house of the tenant to whom he was re- 
ferring. This man also would give no 
information. Were the landlords to take 
such men as these back again? There 
must be a limit. Some of these men 
who were Campaigners and were evicted 
were known to the police as suspects of 
the worst kind. A number of them did 
their worst to force on civil war, such 
was the combined violence of their op- 
position to the execution of the law. It 
was done to hamper the Government, but 
for the Campaigners the worst tactical 
blunder was that which disqualified them 
from any future tenancy. They them- 
selves shut the door in their own faces. 
On the other hand, a number of those 
who quietly gave up possession were, in 
consequence, put back. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the time has come when it is 
my duty, on behalf of my friends behind 
me, to sum up what has passed in this 
Debate, but ] own it is a duty which I 
look forward to with apprehension, and 
difficult to perform on account of the 
extreme meagreness of the arguments in 
favour of the Bill with which I shall 
have to deal, The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack was _ principally 
occupied in variations of different kinds 
upon the old tune of tu guogue. Some- 
thing that somebody had said or done 
at a previous period appeared to him to 
be a sufficient justification in the eyes of 
Parliament and of the public of principles 
and provisions which might be objected 
to in this Bill, Does the noble and 
learned Lord seriously believe that the 
English people will tuke a bad Bill more 
willingly from the present Government 
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because it is proved—if it can be proved, 
which I deny—that some previous Go- 
vernment produced something equally 
bad? Such arguments appear to be en- | 
tirely irrelevant, and I shall not follow | 
the noble and Jearned Lord in that line. 
But I will notice one referenee which he 
made to our conduct, to our present and 
recent conduct, because he did me the | 
honour to appeal to myself immediately. 
The noble aud learned Lord dwelt with 
extreme eloquence upon the sufferings of 
the tenants who have been evicted in 
Ireland, and many other noble Lords have 
done the same. The idea that appeared 
to fill their minds was that we were all 
destitute of any compassion or sympathy 
for misfortune, and only animated by a 
vindictive feeling against those who had 
broken the law. 
the speeches of any representative men 
on our side in either House of Parlia- 
ment any justification for that view. 
We have always desired that com- 
passion and mercy should be exer- 
cised as far as possible. We have wished 
that this Bill should assume a compas- 
sionate form in which it was possible for 
us to concur with the Government in re- 
lieving those who had, perhaps unjustly, 
suffered, in mitigating the sufferings and 
punishment of others, perhaps the large 
majority, whose real offence was that 
they had been duped by men more prac- 
tised and less scrupulous than themselves. 
And even.if such a measure had in its 
effect relieved the punishment due to men 
for whom little extenuation could have 
been said, we would willingly have ac- 
cepted a provision of that mercifal kind 
in view of the general duties of rulers to 
exercise merey, and the special duty of 
doing it where bitter feelings have to be 
healed, and the remembrance of past con- 
tests have to be effaced. But we must 
do it without sacrificing the rights of 
others or injuring innocent persons. We 
cannot consent to do what is called heal- 
ing a sore and conjuring danger by fling- 
ing to these evicted tenants another slice 
of the attenuated rights of Irish landlords. 
The noble and learned Lord seemed to me 
to flinch from discussing that which is 
the central point of the Bill—namely, the 
power and position of these Arbitrators. 
The peculiarity of the Bill is the enor- 
mous power, the unprecedented power, 
which is given to three men over the 
property and rights of a large body of 
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I defy him to find in | 
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Irish landlords. To refuse to discuss the 
constitution and character of the arbitra- 
tion is to flinch from dealing with the 
/ most essential part of the Bill. Arbitra- 
tion is a sort of despotism. It is a little 
bit of despotism. Like many other great 
poisons, despotism, if taken in very small 
| doses, and with very great precautions, is 
}a wholesome medicine, and that is the 
case with arbitration ; but then it does nct 
follow, because you take it in certain 
cases, with careful precautions against its 
abuse, that therefore you are entitled 
without restraint aud without guidance to 
fling down before the feet of any arbitra- 
tors who may be chosen the rights of men 
| to be dealt with in an undefined manner 
according to no standard and under the 
guidance and protection of no law. The 
arbitration of these gentlemen is wanting 
in the most essential characteristics of 
arbitration. The noble Lord the Privy 
Seal appeared to imagine that all that 
was wanting to secure the success of the 
experiment was to give the Arbitrators a 
free hand. But arbitration, to be satis- 
factory and effectual, must satisfy two 
conditions : The Arbitrators must be ac- 
| ceptable to the persons over whom they 
| are to arbitrate, and they must be impar- 
tial men. Neither of these conditions is 
satisfied in the case of the present Arbi- 
trators. They are notoriously imposed by 
force upon the landlords of Ireland. 
They would be utterly unsatisfactory 
to them, and they are not impartial men. 
I do not wish to say a word that can hurt 
the feelings of these three gentlemen or 
can cast a slur upon them. I am ready 
to attribute to them all capacities and all 
virtues. But when I say that they—or 
rather the two of them who form the 
majority—are not impartial ; that in the 
conflict which divides every home and 
almost every family in Ireland, they have 
a distinet bias, I am only <pertene of 
them that what I am afraid is true of all 
Irishmen, or very nearly every Irishman, 
and it certainly casts no slur whatever 
upon their honour or their character. The 
noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty spoke highly of the character 
and capacity of these Arbitrators. I 
think he must have forgotten the time 
when we were discussing in this House 
the strange proceedings of Mr. Fottrell, 
who was the old solicitor to the Land 
League, and who, after he was solicitor 
to the Land League, was made solicitor 
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to some Government Department, and: me than the way in which numbers of 
in that character published and circulated, . politicians, many of them belonging to 
through the machinery of the Govern- | schools that affect a special guardianship 
ment Department, a pamphlet praising the , over the liberty of mankind, are willing, 


language and character and maintaining | 


the doctrines of Michael Davitt. Well, 
Mr. Fottrell is a tenants’ man. He is 
not a worse man for that. We must all 
have our opinions, and he has his. But 
he is not impartial. He may have every 
virtue, but he is not impartial. With 
respect to Mr. Greer, I believe him to be 
a very learned and a very able man, and 
I again disclaim most earnestly any wish 
to say anything that can be wounding to 
his feelings ; but it is a matter of fact that 
he has been giving evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
during this summer, and that he has 
given evidence in the strongest way 
upon all the burning questions that are 
at issue between landlord and tenant ; he 
has given evidence in favour of the 
tenant. Again it is no disgrace to him. 
We must all take our sides. But he is 
not an impartial man. And to give these 
enormous powers over the landlords of 
Ireland to two men who are not impar- 
tial is entirely to misconceive the nature 
and the character of the functions of 
arbitration, and to convert it into 
the worst of despotisms. It is no 
use to tell me that these Arbi- 
trators will often perform justice, 
and that they are very excellent 
men. The men who sat in the Star 





for the slightest Parliamentary or politi- 
eal object, to hand over the property and 
the rights of their fellowmen to the un- 
restricted and unguided power of persons 
who certainly have no special attribute of 
impartiality to commend them to such a 
tremendous office. Another very interest- 
ing thing—a matter that has appeared 
to me to reveal itself in this Debate— 
is the development, if I may use a slang 
word, the evolution, which is taking place 
in the landlord, or rather the landlord of 
popular apprehension. In my youth the 
landlord was rather a_ respectable 
person; he was admired, and people 
were willing to think well of him rather 
than ill, As I grew older the balance 
seemed to me to incline until at last there 
was a little doubt about a landlord, but 
still he was recognised as a human being 
who had thesame claims to justice as any 
other man, and to whom, however, un- 
willingly the rights of British citizenship 
should be freely accorded. But we are 
advancing beyond that. The landlord is 
assuming the position of the Jew of the 
Middle Ages or the pariah of India. He 
is an outcast. He is a man for whom we 
may have compassion and sympathy, but 
who has no rights. Look at this Bill. If 
an old tenant wants to be reinstated, and 
there is a new tenant or planter in his 


Chamber were very excellent men, and | place, that planter’s consent must be ob- 


they very often performed justice. They tained before the 
did not cut everybody’s ears off. But | completed. 


process can be 
I admit that in saying 


still we have all had since that time a|so I am speaking merely technically. 


very righteous horror of abandoning| We ll 
without restraint, without law, without | consent will be obtained. It 


guidances—abandoning to Judges, how- 
ever eminent, unrestricted power over the 
rights and liberties of their fellow-men. 
I daresay many of the men of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal were very ex- 
cellent, and they certainly possessed that 
one characteristic which the noble Lord 
the Privy Seal desires, they had a free 
hand. The Sultan of Morocco, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, and the Shah of Persia all 
have a free hand. I do not wish to say 
a word that would injure the feelings of 
these potentates. I desire to attribute 
to them, as I do to the Arbitrators, all 
capacities and all virtues, but I say they 
would not be impartial Arbitrators ; and 
nothing is more astonishing or painful to 
The Marquess of Salisbury 





that planter’s 
will 
be obtained by the operation of 
rural public opinion, and the manner by 
which rural public opinion operates is to 
drag a man out of his bed and shoot at 
his legs. But still, technically, and 
setting aside that material qualification, 
the planter is in the position of having 
the veto upon the operation. And what 
is the condition of the landlord? He 
has no veto at all. If it is proved that 
he is in possession, the operation must go 
on, whatever his feelings may be ; and I 
do not know that it has oceurred to your 
Lordships to notice that the 15 years 
which may have elapsed since the tenant 


know how 


| to be reinstated was evicted is larger than 


| 


the period of prescription which is now by 
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the English law sufficient to ensure another 
man’s land to any man who occupies it. 
So that if a landlord went for another 
man’s land, and oceupied it for 12 years, 
he would be absolutely safe against any- 
thing anybody could say, but if be is im- 
pertinent enough to remain on his own 
land he is turned out. And so keen is 
the jealously of this new law lest the 
landlord should enjoy his own, that if 
there is any suspicion that the planter is 
not what they call a bona fide tenaut—l 
do not knew what a bona fide tenant is ; 
it may be that he is like a bond fide 
traveller, subject to considerable doubt— 
the law will hunt the tenant and landlord 
out alike. The landlord must not attempt 
by these clandestine subterfuges to go in 
and enjoy his own. If it can be proved 
by any process, however indirect, that 
the result of leaving the planter on the 
land is that the landlord will still enjoy 
it, the new law is equally merciless to 
the landlord and to the planter both. It 
goes so far that, if there is a bit of land 
of which a planter has half and the lund- 
lord has half, special machinery is put 
into the Bill to prevent the landlord, as 
it were, skulking behind the planter to 
enjoy his half of the land on the strength 
of the planter’s title. | Now you see the 
real position which the landlord oceupies 
in the eyes of the Liberal Government. 
This is the evolution of the landlord's 
position, and so much has this legislation 
affected noble Lords that the tone which 
has pervaded the speeches of the Lord 
Privy Seal and of the Lord Chancellor is 
that eviction is a positive crime. If they 
can say that a man has secured the pay- 
ment of the rents that are due to him by 
the process offered by the law, that is a 
crime so heinous as to justify the enact- 
ment of special provisions to his disad- 
vantage. Of course, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and those who follow them 
have considered the effects of this policy, 
and, no doubt, would not object to any 
obvious results that it might effect. 
They will follow the last landlord, or land- 
lord's right, to the grave with a dry eye. 
But I want them to consider that—by 
that mysterious inter-connection which 
brings together all human actions and all 
human procedure, and forces the human 
mind that has once given way to a par- 
ticular set of motives to give way to 
them again on any analogous occasion— 
other contracts besides those of land will 
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be subjected to the same idea. The feel- 
ing will very soon spread that anybody 
who bas a right to anything, and who 
uses any process of the law to recover it, 
is liable to the thunders that are pro- 
nounced against the evictor and the 
land-grabber. “ Base is the slave that 
pays!” That is the philosophy of the 
future. I know that the Lord Chancel- 
lor and many others take refuge behind 
the belief that this is only au exceptional 
act of legislation and an exceptional out- 
burst of sympathy and pity ; that it will 
not count in the future ; that nobody 
will think of it when this time is past. 
We have heard a great deal of excep- 
tional legislation in our time, and by this 
time we know what it means, When 
the Jrish Church was abolished we were 
told that it was purely an exceptional 
Act, and could not affect any other 
Church. But already the Church of 
England in Wales and the Seottish 
Church are formally threatened, and not 
obscure preparations are going on against 
the English Church. Later on we had 
the Irish Land Bill, and again we were 
told that it was a thoroughly exceptional 
measure ; that there was something so tho- 
roughly exceptional in Irish affairs, and 
Irish proclivities, and in the Irish people, 
that it need not be feared that the special in- 
dulgence given to them would ever spread 
to the advantage of any other class in any 
other part of the country. Already that 
law has found its way to the crofters of 
Scotland, and is demanded by the farmers 
of Wales, while I have heard suggestions 
of applying it to the farmers of England. 
So matters go on. You cannot make 
exceptions, It is not within human 
ingenuity to make exceptions on a 
great subject where human passions 
are concerned and great prizes are 
offered to the greed of large bodies of 
men. You cannot make exception in 
favour of any particular act of legislation 
in departures from the principles on which 
your law reposes and say, “ For the future 
this will not count.” You may be per- 
fectly sincere in desiring that exc2ption ; 
but human nature would overrule any 
precautions and any protests thau they 
might make, and the sin against principle 
which you commit will come up against 
you whether you like it or not on some 
other subject more or less germain to 
that with which you have been dealing. 
Nothing has struck me more than the 
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refusal of the Government to look to the 
future. Over and over again they have 
been asked what the effect of this legis- 
lation will be, and how they intend that 
the social machinery of Ireland shall go 
on in future, and they always shrink from 
the challenge and refuse to tell us how 
they are to prevent the example from 
spreading to other cases and affecting 
other bodies of men. The tenants who 
have not refused to pay will see that they 
took the wrong side, and that they would 
be in a better position had they refused 
to pay. But they will not make the same 
mistake a second time. ‘There are pur- 
chases of land which are making Great 
Britain—as, I think, Mr. Chamberlain 
said—the largest landowner in Ireland. 
What motive will the tenants have for 
paying their instalments? Up to this 
time they have had before them the fear 
of the law and the penalty of eviction. 
They will now know that, however 
definite the provisions of the law may be, 
however clear the rights of the landlord 
may be, if a proper crisis in political 
events is taken, if the proper machinery 
of agitation and pressure is applied to the 
House of Commons, the penalties which 
the law threatens for non-payment will 
not be inflicted, aud that they can safely 
dare all the threats and all the danger 
which a refusal to pay their just debts 
has up to this time subjected them to. 
Where is your security for the payment 
of their instalments by the men who have 
purchased with loans from the State ? 
What chance is there of purchase going 
on if this Bill passes and all security is 
broken and contracts made worthless and 
the legal remedy for the breach of con- 
tract is covered with disrepute? And 
if purchase is discouraged or prevented, 
what hope is there of any real or per- 
manent or friendly settlement of the 
agrarian dispute which for so many cen- 
turies has exercised the soul of Ireland ? 
Now there is another class of people 
whose case I have not heard mentioned. 
This Bill begins— 

“Tf, in the opinion of the Arbitrators, the Peti- 
tion shows that the landlord is or was on 
April 19, 1894, in occupation of the holding.” 
How about evictions that took place on 
April 20, 1894, and subsequently ? 


Curiously enough, a Paper was circulated 
this morning showing how many evic- 
tions there have been during the last 
three months in Ireland, about the time 
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that has elapsed since the date mentioned 
here. There have, in that time, been 
1,770 evictions, but the men evicted will 
get no relief whatever from this Bill. 
There have been 1,770 evictions, nearly 
half the number of men whose sufferings 
and sorrows you say require the passing 
of this Bill. These 1,770 men will see 
themselves evicted without any relief 
whatever from this Bill. The man 
evicted on April 17th will be restored, 
but the man evicted on April 20th will 
be in a hopeless condition. Do you 
imagine that such a peculiar way of 
exercising justice is likely to secure 
peace and quietness in Ireland? We 
are told that one tenant cannot bear that 
another tenant should sit at a lighter 
rent than his, and that if it is done there 
tmhust be disturbance ; but if a tenant sees 
that a difference of three days in the date 
of his eviction means all the difference 
between reinstatement and ruin, you may 
be certain that there will still »e a sore 
and a danger. You may be certain that 
in these circumstances you will be told 
again in another year that the condition 
of the evicted tenants still presents a 
serious difficulty in Ireland. What are 
the Government going to do? Are they 
going to bring in au annual measure ? 
Will there be a provision inthe Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill every year for 
the reinstatement of the tenants who 
have been evicted during the year ? How 
are you going to deal with this case and 
Believe 
me you cannot make distinction where no 
distinction naturally exists ; your want 
of logic will always be found out by the 
keen eyes of human greed and interest, 
and you will be forced to go further and 
further down on the dangerous path upon 
which, in order to meet a temporary 
political emergency, you have entered. 
The noble Lord the Privy Seal (Lord 
Tweedmouth) addressed a good deal of 
wholesome advice to the House last night. 
I observe that this propensity is often 
found in new Members who come to 
us from the House of Commons. The 
noble and learned Lord has been a long 
time on the Woolsack and has nearly 
worn the propensity out, but he neverthe- 
less talked to us a little about the stability 
of this House being involved in its treat- 


ment of his advice. The noble Lord the... 


Privy Seal was much more frank, and 
addressed us in the fresh and keen lan- 
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guage to which he has been accustomed 
in another, place, speaking constitu- 
tionally. The noble and learned Lord— 
I beg his pardon, he is not learned— 
said— 

“He regretted greatly the attitude which 
their Lordships had taken up with regard to 
this Bill. They did not form the best tribunal 
to deal with a question of this kind.” 

Of course, that only meant that he was 
ina minority, He went on to say— 

“They were, in the first place, a House of 

landlords,” 
I am entitled to differ from the noble 
Lord as to the matter of fact. I knowa 
great many Members of this House who 
in no sense can be called Members of a 
House of landlords, They may possess 
a certain amount of land, but I submit 
that every kind of eminence and every 
kind of property has alarge representation 
in this House. In the second place, the 
noble Lord said— 

“Tt was a dangerous thing in these days for 
a special body of men to decide a great question 
when they*were not in constant and daily 
contact with the general mass of the elec- 
torate.”’ 

I confess to a slight feeling of pity for 
any person who is in general contact with 
the general mass of the electors, because 
it would involve an amount of personal 
exertion which not anyone could get 
through. The noble Lord’s words mean 
that it is a dangerous thing for us to 
decide anything, and the noble Lord’s 
view is that we should decide no great 
questions. J do not suppose he willingly 
came across the interval that divides the 
two Houses, but it is very kind of him 
on crossing the Central Hall to bring 
with him for our improvement and en- 
lightment the result of his meditations 
elsewhere upon our fate. The advice 
of the noble Lord who has _ con- 
veyed to us that the atmosphere of 
this House, the genus loci, oppresses 
him, will in future have greater effect on 
our minds if he does not accompany it 
with bluster which nobody regards and 
with menaces which everybody knows to 
be hollow. He deliberately told your 
Lordships that, in his judgment, in 
rejecting this Bill we were making a 
great mistake which we would live to 
rue. Our living to rue it is, of course, a 
question of prophecy upon which one 
man’s opinion is as good as another's. 
If I look to the past I quite admit that 
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second Chambers are not immortal. I 
see that in France six or, I think, seven 
second Chambers have disappeared in the 
course of this century ; but I observe 
also that in every case the popular as- 
sembly that sat with the second Chamber 
disappeared at the same time. If the 
noble Lord will carry his historical recol- 
lection back he will, I think, find that 
what happened 250 years ago does not 
differ very much in its indications from 
the examples that I have cited. Your 
Lordships will remember in Quentin 
Durward, when Louis XI., intending 
evil to Martius Caleotti, his astronomer, 
asks him to prophesy when he, the 
astronomer, would die, the reply of the 
astronomer was— 

“T cannot tell that with respect directly to 
myself ; I can only tell with reference to 
another ; but I shall die three days before Your 
Majesty.” 

If the noble Lord insists on my casting 
the horoscope of this House, I say it 
will perish a few months before the 
House of Commons. But I have noticed 
these observations of the noble Lord not 
for the purpose of bandying prophecies 
with him as to the probable duration of 
this House, which is an exceedingly 
unprofitable occupation, but for the pur- 
pose of entreating him to abandon a 
style of argument which I am sure must 
be most repulsive to his own nature, and 
which he can only have adopted from 
somewhat underrating ours. Surely it 
does not make any difference in our 
duty whether we are likely to lengthen 
or to abbreviate the existence of this 
House. The institutions of this country 
and the traditions of centuries have left 
a great power in ourhands. Whether it 
is abstractedly the best or not is no matter . 
or question for us in the exercise of our 
duty to judge. It is our business to per- 
form a duty that has been placed in our 
hands according to our conscience. It is 
our business to resist dangerous measures 
which we think have, under a delusion 
and with insufficient motives, been ac- 
cepted by the other House of Purliament, 
and that duty does not become less when 
we observe that if Great Britain had 
voted alone this measure would not have 
crossed this Hall. But the duty is one 
that we shall not exercise with the less 
earnestness or the less consciousness of 
right when we consider the peculiar Par- 
liamentary condition to which it owes 
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its origin. You tell us it was urgent ; 
you tell us that the sufferings of these 
men on the hillside have moved your 
hearts, so that you could not stop; and 
you are bound even now at this time of 
the year, suppressing the privileges of 
the House of Commons, to try to force 
this measure through Parliament. What 
have you been doing for two years ? 
During the two years you bave been in 
power the sufferings of these men have 
been as keen as they are now. Their 
claim on your compassion and on your 
sympathy has been as great, and they had 
not less right than now, if they had any 
rights at all. You might even have 
pushed aside the Home Rule Bill for the 
purpose without any great extravagance 
if your sympathies were so greatly 
moved. But even treating that as an 
impossible sacrifice, was the Employers’ 
Liability Bill or the Parish Councils Bill 
a matter of such supreme importance that 
the agonising sufferings of these heroic 
men could not induce you to give a few 
of those weeks that were abandoned on 
very unsatisfactory measures to the sal- 
vation and the rescue of these men ? 
There was no urgeney at all ; the urgency 
was Parliamentary. The Budget had to 
be got through, a dangerous and difficult 
Budget. It wanted votes ; those votes 
were for a price ; they were given on the 
condition that a particular Bill should be 
offered to the Representatives of the con- 
stituencies of the South and Eastof Ireland. 
It is a process of log-rolling which has 
eaten so far into the purity of our Con- 
stitution, which is hastening every year 
the time when Parliament will be no longer 
looked up to in any part of the country 
as an impartial arbiter of the destinies of 
the nation. I hope that is an evil 
peculiar to a passing crisis, and when 
we have surmounted that crisis it will pass 
away. But be that as it may, there can 
be no contingency that calls more loudly 
for the exercise of the ancient powers of 
this House than an occasion when the 
House of Commons, yielding to these 
inferior, secondary motives, has passed a 
Bill which digs at the root of all society, 
makes contracts hopeless, and prosperity 
impossible. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It will 
not be my duty to intrude long on your 
attention to-night. [“ Hear, hear !”"] 


I am glad to hear that cheer from the 
noble Lord on the Cross Benches. Indeed, 
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so far as my knowledge of Irish ques- 
tions is specially concerned, I, for one, 
should not care to intervene in this 
Debate at all were it not that I hold a 
high and responsible position unworthily 
—possibly,as the noble Dukehas so kindly 
stated, very inadequately and tem- 
porarily. But, still, 1 hold it; and it is 
my duty, as it would be the duty of the 
noble Marquess to take, as I take, a 
most serious and responsible view of this 
matter, and not as he has thought fit to 
take and view this matter, as a subject 
for gibes at the cruel sufferings of those 
who have been moonlighted in Ireland, 
and in other respects. I am in the re- 
collection of the House. The noble 
Marquess, amid the laughter of his own 
side, called attention to what was the 
effect of rural opinion, saying that it 
meant a man being dragged out of his 
bed and having his legs shot. It is, 
therefore, I say incumbent on someone 
on these Benches to come forward and 
take a more responsible and serious view 
of the subject than the noble Marquess 
has thought fit to take. One point 
which has struck me more than another 
in the course of this long Debate is 
this—the hothouse atmosphere in which 
we live. I do not desire to associate my- 
self too much with the breezy language 
of my noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, 
who spoke with a raciness with which I 
cannot compete, and which I freely 
admit belongs rather more nearly to the 
other House of Parliament than to this. 
But I do associate myself eutirely with 
the sentiment of his, that it is impossible 
for a Legislative Assembly in these days 
to conduct discussions on matters of 
high Imperial importance, vital to the 
peasantry and to the landlords in any part 
of this island, without some more im- 
mediate contact with the constituencies 
than your Lordships have. I will not 
follow my noble Friend in the language 
which has been described as the language 
of menace. Neither will I follow the 
noble Marquess in the language which I 
may characterise as the language of cou- 
tempt which he has addressed to the other 
House of Parliament. The noble Mar- 
quess lamented any necessity for contact 
with the constituencies at all. [Cries of 
“No! de 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I said it would be a very disagreeable 
thing tu have a constant general contact 
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with the whole of the electorate, because 
of the labour which would be constantly 
imposed. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : That 
labour exists already. It is long since 
the noble Marquess left the House of 
Commons, and times have changed. 

THe Margvuess or SALISBURY : 
Nobody in the House of Commons has 
contact with the whole of the electorate. 
. Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : The 
670 Members jointly have a constant and 
immediate contact with the whole of the 
electorate. Anyone travelling 365 days 
in the year and visiting two constitu- 
encies a day, would only just be able to 
visit the whole of the constituencies in 
the country, and therefore I put myself in 
the hands of the House. I cannot pre- 
sume that the noble Marquess would 
attribute such an idiotic performance to 
any Member either of this House or of 
the other, and therefore he was in reality 
pouring deliberate contempt upon the 
idea of your Lordships having any more 
immediate and constant contact with the 
constituencies than you have at present. 
There was one speech which, it seemed, 
amused the noble Marquess. But I am 
not sure that his supporters will be so 
amused when they read it to-morrow 
morning. There was one speech pre- 
ceded that of the noble Marquess, and 
which showed me, and I confess with 
surprise to me, more acutely even than 
his own, in what a hothouse atmosphere 
we live in this House. It was with sur- 
prise that I heard the noble Marquess, 
who sits as a supporter of the noble 
Duke, excite the merriment of your 
Lordships by a recital of the proceedings 
on his estate, He said it was as good as 
a play. If so, then that play is a tragedy. 
We have been frequently asked by the 
occupants of the opposite Beuch, what 
is the meaning of the Arbitrators of this 
tribunal having a special reference to the 
circumstances in any particular district ? 
I should not have mentioned the noble 
Marquess had he not chosen to mention 
himself. But he is one of the cases 
that we had in our eye in framing that 
clause. And though the speech may 
have moved the merriment of your Lord- 
ships to hear what the circumstances of 
that estate are, it might not altogether 
so move the ratepayer or the taxpayer 
in connection with that district, when 
they remember that his evictions have 
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already cost the ratepayer and tax- 
payer some £23,000, and that between 
20 and 30 of his tenants are under police 
protection at this moment. When he 
comes down to this House to make # 
joke and a jest of circumstances of this 
kind he mistakes, as I believe, the 
character of your Lordships’ House ; and 
at any rate, if he does not mistake your 
Lordships’ character, he mistakes the 
character of the question before us. The 
noble Marquess opposite, in his remarks 
to-night, has shown uo consciousness 
whatever that there is any question at all 
to be dealt with. He has passed his 
quips and cranks, and no one could have 
enjoyed them more than I should have 
done had they been on a subject of less 
immediate urgency and importance. He 
has passed his quips and his cranks 
round and round the Bill. He has 
touched on various details connected 
with the Bill. But I ask your Lord- 
ships whether anyone listening to his 
speech to-night could have believed that, 
in the opinion of himself or his supporters, 
there is a question to bedealt with of most 
vital and urgent importance and necessity. 
It has been acknowledged by Mr. Balfour, 
and by other authorities who have been 
cited over and over again. And when 
the Leader of the House of Commons 
has acknowledged in the fullest and 
freest manner that there is a great ques- 
tion for treatment at hand I should hope 
that the Leader of the House of Lords 
—for such the noble Marquess is in 
reality—would not have disdained to 
admit there was such a thing. We 
have had the same acknowledgment, 
strongly put before us by my noble 
Friend on the Woolsack, from one who 
is no friend of our Party, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, whose acquaintance I have not 
the honour to possess, but who, I under- 
stand, was roaming the Lobbies in a 
state of rebellion for a considerable time 
when the Amendment against this Bill 
was to be moved. But, above all, we 
have had testimony of a kind the most 
remarkable, in my opinion, from a man 
whose speech, whatever else may remain 
of this Debate, will long endure in the 
annals of Parliament. I allude to the 
speech of Mr. Courtney. He spoke as 
an ardent and devoted follower of 
the noble Duke. He had every 
pressure of association and _ cir- 
cumstance to hold his peace on this 
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subject if he did not agree with his 
associates. But he made an appeal to 
Parliament and the House of Commons, 
and, what I think is more important, 
he made an appeal to his own Party. He 
said in effect, “Remember that this is a 
question which must be dealt with. It 
is not one which you can quibble with 
or refine. One Party or the other must 
deal with it, and deal with it promptly.” 
And yet, in spite of all these witnesses 
to the truth, the noble Marquess makes 
a speech in which, I will not say he does 
not indicate a possibility of compromise, 
but in which he does not indicate 
even any necessity for compromise or for 
legislation at all. I say that that is a 
somewhat melancholy revelation. He 
seems to think that we have delayed in 
this matter. He argues that we might 
have brought in a Bill last year 
having a bearing on this matter. 
We did recommend a Commission, 
and the Commission sat. But from 
all that the noble Marquess has said 
no one could have any idea that that 
Commission, which is the root, the in- 
ception, and the foundation of the legis- 
lation which we are recommending to 
your notice, ever sat at all. In the course of 
last year we endeavoured to induce your 
Lordships, and we did induce the House 
of Commons, to pass an Irish measure 
which, in our opinion, would have settled 
this question, and muny other questions 
besides. You chose to reject it in the 
exercise of a wisdom which I will not 
question. But I will question your right, 
after you have rejected that Bill, and 
after you have rendered useless the efforts 
of an entire Session of Parliament, to say 
that we were indifferent to the evils 
which eat at the root of the prosperity of 
Ireland, and that we did not attempt to 
deal with them in the course of last year. 
The noble Marquess says we had an 
autumn Session, and might have dealt 
with that matter instead of with 
the Employers’ Liability Bill and 
the Parish Councils Bill. The noble 
Marquess pays a great deal of attention 
to Great Britain. I myself have an- 
nounced—and I do not shrink from a 
repetition of the statement, for it is not 
one of the speeches which the Duke of 
Argyll says I try to wriggle out of—I 
have announced that I regard England 
as the predominant partner in the Union, 
the most important, the most wealthy, 
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and the most populous, and therefore the 
partner to be specially consulted in 
matters relating to the partnership. As 
to laying our Irish policy before an 
Autumn Session, the only effect of that 
would be in our opinion to render two 
Sessions barren instead of one. The 
Autump Session was only to give proper 
time to English and, I am sorry to say, 
Scotch legislation. We were asked last 
night—we were not asked, we were 
told—and when I say that I need hardly 
add that I refer to the admirable speech 
of the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll). 
I will not refer to that admirable speech, 
because I have heard it often before, be- 
cause, after all, the speech of the noble 
Duke only comes to the same strain he 
always sings, which is “ Thank God, I 
am not as other men are!” He recited 
that speech with all the melody and all 
the rhetoric that he has at his command. 
Nor will I follow him in the discussion 
of our relative ages. It is not a matter 
of enormous importance to the world at 
large or the constituencies of Great 
Britain in particular, or even the evicted 
tenants of Ireland, to know that at the time 
I was born the noble Duke had already 
addressed his eloquent strains to, I trust, 
a not unappreciative audience—to the 
world and myself that is a matter of very 
little import. All I can hope is that 
if I live to reach the years of the noble 
Duke I shall have some share of the 
vigour and the eloquence with which he 
still addresses us, and even a greater 
share of Christian charity towards my 
neighbour. I say he did not ask ; he 
told us that this Bill came up to this 
House on no authority at all. I will tell 
him on what authority it comes up. It 
comes up on the authority of the Com- 
mission appointed last year, and presided 
over by Mr. Justice Mathew. [Laugh- 
ter.| I did not expect, I confess— 
though one hears strange things in this 
House—lI did not expect to hear Judges 
openly laughed at by noble Lords in this 
House. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE : 
The learned Judge said that he did not 
act as a Judge on the occasion. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: No 
Judge can so completely divest himself 
of his judicial capacity that it is wise or 
seemly on the part of any body of men to 
laugh at him when his name is men- 
tioned; but I give my thanks to the 
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noble Lord. I recollect that when the 
Parnell Commission was appointed the 
slightest censure on any of the Judges 
who formed that tribunal, the slightest 
suspicion as to any judgment, was met 
with indignant philippics from the other 
side of the House. This Bill, therefore, 
comes on the authority of a tribunal 
which noble Lords may laugh at, but 
which was, in fact, a tribunal which not 
even the House of Lords can affect to 
disregard. What are the principles 
which the Report lays down? It says 
that the policy of reinstatement appeared 
to be clearly sanctioned by the 13th 
section of the Land Purchase Act of 1891 ; 
and it further stated that the condition of 
affairs by which large tracts of the 
country were allowed to be idle was most 
injurious. It then refers to the heavy 
charges incurred for protecting life and 
property, It went further—and I recom- 
mend this to the attention of the noble 
Marquess—and it said that these charges 
might have to be increased. The Report 
recommended that the Land Commission, 
or a Special Commission, should be em- 
powered to settle the disputes between 
the landowners and the evicted tenants. 
Now, that is the basis of the Bill. I 
venture to ask any noble Lord here whe- 
ther he could gather from the speech of 
the noble Marquess that he took cogni- 
sauce of these recommendations? The 
remarkable part of it is that, so far as this 
remedy, as it is a remedy at all, being ours 
or that of Mr. Justice Mathew’s Commis- 
sion, the remedy is in apostolic succession 
to the act of the noble Marquess himself. 
It is true that the 13th section of the Act 
of 1891 was a voluntary clause, but the 
noble Lord is not willing in a voluntary 
or compulsory form to continue it. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
That is what I thought I indicated 
very clearly in the opening of my speech 
—that I was in favour of any measure 
which was not compulsory. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY : What 
we want is acts, not words. We heard 
the sympathy of the noble Marquess, as 
we heard that of the Earl of Kilmorey, 
who said, I think, the same thing ; but 
we looked for something more than 
vague expressions of sympathy from the 
responsible guide and controller of this 
House. I say, on the basis of the 
Report of the Commission, and on the 
authority of the persons I have stated, 
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there is a very grave question to be 
dealt with, and we have dealt with it 
on the lines laid down by the Mathew Com- 
mission. We cannot, therefore, be said to 
have acted unadvisedly, and I think we 
have the right when we find our Bill is to 
be rejected—not in favour of a voluntary 
plan, not by a Resolution which holds 
out any hope of a measure being produced 
by the noble Marquess, who in his 
leisure moments amuses his fancy with 
alien Bills or other subjects that occupy 
his attention—when our Bill, introduced 
on the responsibility of the Government, 
is to be rejected without the slightest al- 
ternative, I say we are entitled to con- 
sider what is the position of this House 
and those who form it, I recollect the 
views of those who have spoken as to a 
possible remedy, as to what they were 
disposed to pro The noble Duke 
(of Devonshire), who, if he will allow 
me to say so, made the most powerful 
speech I have ever heard him make, 
a speech which I envied him for 
making as regards its ability, only 
I wished I could have seen a little 
more consciousness that there was any 
interest but the landlord’s to be consulted 
—and what is his remedy? He went off 
into a line which I could not precisely 
follow, but there was one distinct recom- 
mendation he did make, which was that 
the 13th section of the Land Purchase 
Act of 1891 should be continued, and 
that was the one specific recommendation 
which the Commissioners, headed by Mr. 
Justice Mathew, emphatically stated it 
would be futile to carry out, They 
say— 

“We see no prospect of useful results from 
the re-enactment of this section, even without 
any such limitation of time as it contains.” 

My noble Friend Lord Lansdowne—the 
ability of whose speech I also desire to 
acknowledge—was extremely happy in 
criticism, but when it came to any sug- 
gestion for anything to be done I do not 
think he was much more hopeful than 
the noble Duke, What did the noble 
Marquess say? He said that he was 
not altogether averse to a Bill of this 
kind which excluded the principle of 
compulsion. But what did he go on to 
say? He said he would be very willing 


to consider any precise and definite. 


Amendments that we were willing to 
make with the object of removing com- 
pulsion from our Bill if we were pre- 
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pared to lay them on the Table of the 
House before the Second Reading was 
asked for. I have not been long in the 
position I have the honour to hold, but I 
do venture to say that no such proposi- 
tion was ever asked of a responsible Go- 
vernment that they, on their authority 
and with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility which attaches to them, ‘should 
make a proposition declaring that in their 
opinion, as we do declare, compulsion is 
necessary for the more flagrant cases to 
be dealt with under this Bill, and that 
then, on the mere ipse dizit of one or 
two Peers, we should, while asking for a 
Second Reading, be called upon to pro- 
duce, on the other hand, an alternative 
Bill, which we should ask the House to 
pass also. The noble Duke (of Argyll) 
made a very good point, I thought, about 
the possibility of a Court sitting in one 
part of Ireland to fix rents and of 
another Court sitting in another part of 
Ireland in order to release persons from 
the payment of those rents; but I do 
not think that even that idea would reach 
the absurdity of a Government coming 
to Parliament with a Bill to authorise 
compulsion in one hand, and at the same 
time another Bill in its hand asking that 
the element of compulsion should be 
removed. I do not deny for one 
moment that there may be flaws in the 
Bill before the House. I never knewa Bill, 
and I do not think I ever knew an Irish 
Bill, in which there were no flaws to be 
found ; and I say an Irish Bill because, 
after all, we know very well that the 
circumstances of Ireland are wholly ex- 
ceptional. I heard with surprise to-night 
the noble and learned Lord the late Lord 
Chancellor and other debaters speak as 
if, and seemed to consider, that the cir- 
cumstances of England and Ireland were 
completely analogous, and to ask in 
every case whether we should like the 
application of the particular law in ques- 
tion to the landed estates of England. It 
is too late to ask that question. After 
all, this Bill is meant to meet, as we be- 
lieve, a great and vital emergency. It 
is only a step in the long course of evolu- 
tion which has transformed the relations 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland, It 
began with the Bill of 1870; it went on 
with the Bill of 188!; it went on with 
the Bill of 1887, and it went on with the 
Bill of 1891 ; and there are other Bills 
which I do not wish to recall; but is it 
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possible, in view of that long course of ex- 
ceptional legislation, to maintain that every 
phrase of our Bill is to be scrutinised as 
if it applied to Kent or to Yorkshire ? 
After all, my Lords, you know as well 
as I do that the course of Irish land 
legislation has been one apparently to 
tide over the difficulty of the moment, 
but in reality to prevent what many of 
you believe is the sole source of the evils 
of Ireland—the tendency to agrarian 
revolution. And if in the course of that 
long legislation we have arrived at a 
state of things where, according to the 
testimony of all, the Land Purchase Acts 
are working with singular peace, singular 
good faith, and singular absence of 
arrears of payment, it is not much if we 
at this time of day endeavour to meet a 
erying and acknowledged evil with legis- 
lation which is also in its nature excep- 
tional. I have only one thing more to 
say, and that is with special reference to 
the condition of things before your Lord- 
ships’ House. -I am expressly debarred 
from using the spirited language of the 
Lord Privy Seal. I have not his 
dash—it is because I have never 
been in any House but this, and 
that has impoverished my speech— 
but I do feel very acutely that there is a 
great deal more at stake to-night than 
the Bill before your Lordships. I am not 
for one moment going to say that your 
existence is at stake. I do not say it is 
any more at stake now than it was last 
year, or than it will be next year. I do 
not either wish to make myself the par- 
ticipator of the predictions of the noble 
Marquess opposite, who thinks that this 
House, if it falls, will necessarily drag 
down the other. But I do feel this, and 
I think that, without any undue contact 
with the constituencies, everybody must 
feel that there is in the air much re- 
specting this House which should make 
this House walk warily. I, for one, have 
never disguised my conviction that since 
the passing of the Franchise Act of 1884 
it is not possible for this House as at 
present constituted to claim co-ordinate 
jurisdiction with the freely. elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people in the House of 
Commons. I do not go beyond that at 
this juncture. It is, perhaps, a consider- 
able thing for me to say in the position that 
I occupy, but so much I do feel from the 
very bottom of my heart, and I venture 
to say that if every one of your Lord- 
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ships was to be free to speak absolutely 
what was in his mind at this moment you 
probably would not greatly differ from 
me in that opinion. What is it that is 
attacked, and attacked with considerable 
strength, at this moment? It is that 
right you propose to exercise to-night — 
your right to veto the result of the deli- 
berations of the House of Commons. 
What is your position? The Govern- 
ment comes and puts before you an ad- 
ministrative measure which it says in its 
opinion is necessary to the security of 
peace and order inIreland. That measure 
comes up with the approbation of the 
other House of Parliament, and with the 
support of four-fifths of the elected Re- 
presentatives of the island which it will 
affect and the fairly-given vote of the 
House of Commons. You say for the 
most part that you are in favour of a 
voluntary Bill which, according to the 
acknowledgment of many, would deal 
with eight or nine-tenths of the cases 
that are at issue. In preference to 
offering any attempt at compromise in 
this direction, to give effect to your 
expressed views and policy, you 
utter a dead and sullen negative. 
With the Bill that is offered to 
you under this high and solemn re- 
sponsibility you prefer the right of veto, 
which is perhaps one of the most dan- 
gerous functions of a Second Chamber, to 
the right of revision, which is, after all, 
one of its most useful functions. I was 
much censured last year for saying that 
you might well have chosen that wiser 
part and have revised the Home Rule 
Bill and sent it down, not necessarily for 
the acceptance of the House of Commons, 
but, at any rate, as a clear, honest, and 
outspoken definition of your policy in 
that matter. In this case I believe that 
that course would have been more ex- 
pedient. At any rate, you would have 
been able to say that by the Act which 
we—I am now speaking in your name— 
are willing to pass, and which would pro- 
bably have dealt with the great mass 
of claimant cases in Ireland, we are 
divesting ourselves of any responsibility 
for anything that may occur from the 
failure of this Bill. You take upon 


yourselves a very grave responsibility. 
It is too late, I suppose, now to ask your 
Lordships to pause for one moment and 
think how different the case might be if 
you in your responsibility were willing to 
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offer your alternative policy to ours, and 
at any rate to prevent this from being a 
barren Session as regards the hopes of 
these evicted tenants. I suppose it is 
too late to hope for any such contin- 
gency, and therefore I will only conclude 
this inadequate appeal with a sentence 
from an often-quoted orator—the Duke 
of Argyll—and will ask you not to 
forget that on the great question of land 
in Ireland “we are playing with edged 
tools and with fire at the door of a 
powder magazine.” 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: May I ask 
the date of that quotation ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Why, 
surely the noble Duke’s ideas do not vary 
with time! The date is 1880. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Exactly, 
And since then the Act of 1881 has been 
passed. And I must say no quotation 
from my speeches before the Act of 1881 
can fairly be made in this House with 
regard to my opinions upon the land 
question after that Act was passed. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: Then 
we may take 1881 as being a sort of 
“ Hegira,” a chronological perio! in the 
noble Duke’s life, before which we are 
not allowed to make any reference to his 
speeches, but after which we have full 
licence and liberty todo so. The sen- 
tence I quoted has no reference to any 
particular condition. It is a question of 
Irish land. Does he suppose that deal- 
ing with questions connected with Irish 
land is not playing with fire in a powder 
magazine now because the Act of 1881 
was passed—that we are not in the 
same danger as regards the Irish Ques- 
tion ? Does he suppose, in the circum- 
stances disclosed by Mr. Courtney in his 
speech and by Mr. Justice Mathew in 
his Report, we are not in the same posi- 
tion as regards the danger of trifling with 
the Irish Land Question ? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: No, cer- 
tainly not. 

Tue Eart or RUSEBERY: I do 
not care to labour the point. The point 
is merely a quotation, and I may say on 
the noble Duke’s own authority an in- 
significant quotation under the present 
circumstances, but he is in the habit of 
quoting from other people, and he must 
not complain at being quoted in return, 
I will only say, in the words of the noble 
Duke, that even since 1881 the position 
of Irish land is one which does not allow 
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of trifling, which does not allow of dead 
negatives to the proposals of a respon- 
sible Government, and still less does it 
allow for the absolute ignoring of the 
wishes of the Irish Party in the House 
of Commons and of the House of Com- 
mons itself. 


On question whether the word (“ now” 
shall stand part of the Motion ? 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
30 ; Not-Contents 249. 


Resolved in the negative ; and Bill to 
be read 2* this day three months, | 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 11) (LAGAN, &c. 
CANALS) BILL.—(No. 191.) 

House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- | 

ment : Amendments made. 





{COMMONS} 





Severn Canal, 


any, what steps have been taken by the 
Board of Trade, in accordance with the 
assurances given by the ex-President of 
the Board of Trade on 10th January, 
1894, to compel the Thames and Severn 
Canal Company or the Great Western 
Railway Company to render the canal fit 
for navigation ? 

*Tae PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): 
Yes, Sir; the Board of Trade are aware 
that the greater portion of the canal re- 
mains in a condition which renders it 
practically unfit for navigation. The 
Board have for months been in active 
communication with the Canal Company 
and they hoped that the negotiations 
which have been in progress between the 
proprietors of the canal and an associa- 
tion of representatives of neighbouring 
allied navigations would ere this have 


980 


been brought to a satisfactory issue. I 
understand that in June a proposal was 


/made by the proprietors to the allied 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 210.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


HERITABLE SECURITIES Pincay Mg 


BILL.—(No. 202.) 

Read 2* (aecording to Order), and | 
committed to a Committee of the Whole | 
House on Thursday next. | 


navigations to hand over the canal to 
them on certain terms, and, from a letter 
written by the secretary to the associa- 
tion on the 3rd of this month I gather 


| that the allied navigations are employing 


an engineer to make a report and that 
they propose finally to consider the pro- 
prietors’ pro Is at a meeting in 
September. The Board of Trade will do 
everything in their power to facilitate an 
arrangement, but it is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful whether the Board 


|have any compulsory powers in the 


House adjourned at five minutes past | 


Twelve o’clock 4.M., to Thursday 
next, Three o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 14th August 1894. 


QUESTIONS, 


THAMES AND SEVERN CANAL. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Glou- 
cester, Strond): I beg to ask the Pre- 


sident of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the Thames and Severn Canal 





is still so much out of repair as to be unfit 
for navigation ; and whether any, and, if 
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matter. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
it not a fact that the Great Western 
Railway Company are practically the 
owners of the canal; have they not 
bought up the greater part of the shares 
without the sanction of Parliament; and 
have they not let the canal get into a 
very disreputable condition ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: I understand that the 
Great Western Railway have what is 
called a controlling influence ; but what 
the number of proprietors who remain in- 
dependently of the Railway Company is 
at present I am unable to say. 

Mr. BYRNMOR JONES: Has not 
the Board of Trade the power to declare 
the canal derelict ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: I doubt that. There 
seems to be great doubt whether Section 
17 of the Act of 1873 applies to this 
case, because it can hardly be said that 
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the Great Western Railway are pro- 
prietors of the canal. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
EDENDERRY UNION. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Edenderry Board of 
Guardians, at the suggestion of the Local 
Government Board, did on the 21st of 
July last reconsider their previous deci- 
sion (to deprive the labourer M‘Namara, 
Balrennet, of the cottage which was built 
on his represeutation), and by a majority 
passed a resolution restoring M‘Namara ; 
and that on the 4th of August, on the 
motion of Mr. Tyrell, J.P., the resolu- 
tion of the 21st of July was rescinded, 
leaving the case as it stood previously ; 
and will the Local Government Board, in 
view of their own statement that the 
course adopted by the Edenderry Board 
of Guardians was contrary to the spirit 
and intention of the Labourers Acts, 
again make an effort to have the Guar- 
dians reconsider this case, or will the 
Local Government Board, in view of the 
Guardians’ resolution of the 21st of July, 
now take the decision into their own 
hands ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The facts are 
correctly stated in the first paragraph. 
The Guardians’ resolution of the 21st of 
July giving the house to M‘Namara was 
passed by a majority of 11 to eight, and 
the resolution of the 4th of August which 
rescinded that of the 21st of July after 
due notice, was passed by 14 to seven. 
The Local Government Board have ad- 
dressed the Guardians several times on 
the subject, and pointed out that the 
course adopted by them was contrary to 
the spirit and intention of the Labourers 
Act. The Guardians, however, still 
adhere to their determination not to give 
the cottage to M‘Namara, and I may add 
that so far as the Local Goyernment 
Board are aware the majority of Guar- 
dians, by whom the rescinding resolution 
of the 4th instant was passed, was made 
up of eight elected and six ex officio 
Guardians, As the law at present stands, 
the selection of occupants for cottages 
under the Labourers Acts entirely rests 
with the Guardians, and the Board have 
no power to take the selection of a tenant 
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for the cottage in question into their 
own. hands. 

Mr. KENNEDY : As this is a case 
of great hardship and injustice will the 
Irish Local Government Board make a 
further effort to induce the Guardians to 
reconsider their decision ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : As I have already 
explained, the Board have no power to 
take the selection of a tenant into their 
own hands. 

Mr. KENNEDY: But cannot the 
right hon. Gentleman ask the Board to 
reconsider the decision come to ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My information 
is that the Local Government Board do 
not think that even the presence of one 
of their Inspectors at the next meeting 
of the Guardians would have any effect 
in inducing them to reconsider their deci- 
sion. I believe the case is not a very 
strong one on all its merits. 


BURIAL BOARD FEES. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
(1) whether he is aware that the 
Ulverston Burial Board and the Burial 
Board of Toldington, Bedfordshire, 
exact in the unconsecrated parts of their 
cemeteries the same fees as are payable 
to the parochial incumbents in the 
consecrated portions ; (2) whether their 
tables of fees and charges have received 
the sanction of the Home Office; (3) 
whether steps will be taken to obtain the 
abandonment of these charges; (4) 
whether any, and what, action has been 
taken with regard toa similar table of 
fees adopted by the Hounslow Burial 
Board; and (5) whether, in view of 
these and other cases of the like kind, he 
will call the attention of Burial Boards 
to the provisions of the law in regard to 
such charges, and require an alteration 
of all tables of fees and charges which 
are not in conformity therewith ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): (1) The tables of 
both Burial Boards contain the fees 
mentioned in the question, but in the 
case of Ulverston the clerk informs me 
that in respect of burials in unconsecrated 
ground they are not “ exacted,” but that 
it is carefully explained that they are 
voluntary payments. (2) The Todding- 
ton Table has not been sanctioned by 
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the Home Officer, nor has the Ulverston 
Table so far as regards the fees men- 
tioned in the question. (3) I will 
communicate at once with both Burial 
Boards with a view to the amendment. of 
the tables. ‘The Clerk to the Ulverston 
Board assures me that his Board will 
comply with the law at once. (4) I 
communicated with the Hounslow Burial 
Board and obtained an amendment of the 
table which makes it quite clear that 
the fees to incumbents and “ officiating 
ministers” are payable only when the 
burial is in consecrated ground. (5) If 
my attention is called to any other case 
where the tables of fees are not in 
accordance with the law, I will ask the 
Burial Boards to alter them. I have no 
power to compel them to do so, but I 
have no doubt they will be ready to 
comply with the law when their atten- 
tion is called to its provisions. 


MASTER OF DOCKYARD TUGS. 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether their Lordships 
will consider the claim of the masters of 
sea-going dockyard tugs to have their 
pensions calculated upon the basis of 
their annual earnings rather than, as at 
present, upon their scale of day pay of 
5s., in view of the great responsibilities 
cast upon them as pilots of Her Majesty’s 
ships entering and leaving harbour, and 
bearing in mind that their Lordships 
have recently accepted the principle in 
dealing with the pensions of Admiralty 
coopers ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr, E. Ropertson, Dundee) : 
The pension of these men are governed 
by an Order in Council under which it 
has been held that pilotage allowances 
cannot be taken into account. 

ApmrraL FIELD: Will their Lord- 
ships consider the advisability of altering 
the order in the interests of justice ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I cannot 
make any promise to that effect. 


RATLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that the public ele- 
mentary school at Ratley, in Warwick- 
shire, has been closed since the 29th of 
June, and that no intimation bas been 
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given to the inhabitants that it will 
be re-opened ; whether communications 
from Ratley were made to the Depart- 
ment on the 4th and 16th of July and 
on the Ist of August, and a reply was 
sent on the 25th of July saying that a 
letter had been written to the managers 
of the school, but that no answer had 
been received from them; whether any 
answer has yet been received from the 
managers; and, if so, to what effect ; 
and whether any and what steps will be 
taken by the Department to ensure that 
there shall be proper elementary educa- 
tion at Ratley ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The Department were in- 
formed by the managers of this school 
on the 24th of July that the ordinary 
summer holidays were being given this 
year in July and the beginning of August 
instead of August and the beginning of 
September as previously, and that the 
school would be re-opened in the second 
week in August. This letter was re- 
ceived just after the letter from the De- 
partment, mentioned in the question, had 
been put forward. Ido not know whe- 
ther the school has been re-opened yet, 
but I will inquire. There is nothing 
irregular in the case so far as appears. 


WAGES ON GOVERNMENT FARMS. 


Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the men en- 
ployed on the Park Farm, Shimpling, 
Suffolk, belonging to the Crown (Woods 
and Forest Department), which farm is 
in hand, have applied to have their wages 
raised from 10s. a week, their present 
pay ; whether they have been told that 
their wages will be raised when other 
farmers raise theirs; and whether the 
Government will in this case, as at 
Woolwich and other places, take the 
initiative, and at least 12s. a week ? 

*TuE SECRETARY To THE TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
The Park Farin at Shimpling belongs to 
the Crown, and is in hand. The better 
class of labourers employed upon the 
Farm are paid more than 10s. a week, 
but there are ordinary labourers receiving 
10s. The Commissioner of Woods in- 
forms me that no application has been 
made by the men to have their wages 
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raised, and that the rates actually paid 
are those prevalent in the neighbour- 
hood. 


ATTACKS ON IRISH HARVESTERS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he will state the 
result of his further inquiry into the 
attack by a number of roughs upon 
some Irish harvesters near the Red 
Lion, Potter’s Bar, on the 21st of July ; 
whether he is now aware that the hut in 
the field in which these Irish haymakers 
were asleep when arrested at 2 o'clock 
on the following Sunday morning was 
their usual sleeping place assigned to 
them by their employer, and that they 
were not in the hut for the purpose of 
concealment from the police; whether, 
having regard to the statement made by 
the police that these Irishmen were not 
in bed when arrested, but lying on hay 
on the floor, he is aware that it is not 
the practice of English farmers who engage 
Irishmen for haymaking to provide them 
with spring mattresses or feather beds, but 
with a supply of bay or straw on which 
to sleep; whether any charge has yet 
been made against the Englishmen who 
attacked these Irish harvesters ; whether 
it is proposed to act upon the suggestion 
of the Chairman of the Court, and take 
evidence of the landlord of the Red 
Lion; and whether the fine and costs 
imposed upon Patrick Shield, who was 
not present during the disturbance, but 
unwell in the hut in the field, will be 
remitted ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have had a full 
inquiry made into this matter. It is true 
that the hut in which one of the men was 
arrested was their usual sleeping place. I 
regret that the information supplied to 
me and given by me to the House the 
otber day upon this point was not more 
explicit, but it was not intended to 
suggest that the man was in the hut for 
the purpose of concealing himself from the 
police. As to the 4th and 5th paragraphs 
I have had a statement taken from Mr. 
Stallabran, the landlord of the Red Lion, 
and all the facts have been carefully 
investigated. Mr. Stallabran states as 
follows :— 

“The house was closed some few minutes before 
11 o'clock on Saturday, 21st July, and everyone 
went out peaceably. No disturbance whatever 
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took place in my house during the evening, and 
no cause for any disturbance arose. Iam quite 
ready to go before any Magistrate, but I do not 
think T could throw any light on the subject, as 
the disturbance took place after my house was 
closed and I was not present. Some few minutes 
after 11 o'clock I heard a disturbance going on 
about 50 yards from my house in the direction 
of Mr. Read's farm. 1 went out of my private 
entrance and saw police disperse the crowd, who 
went away in various directions ; some quarter 
of an hour afterwards I heard shouting some dis- 
tance off, but I did not go down, but came in- 
doors and went to bed, and saw no more of the 
affair. [ do not know any of the men, and 
cannot say whether the man Patri-k Shields 
was in my house on the night in question 
or not.” 


There is no satisfactory evidence to 
show who was responsible for the 
original disturbance, and no proceedings 
could be taken in respect of it with any 
prospect of success. The men in ques- 
tion were arrested for stouing and at- 
tacking the police. It does not appear 
to be true that Shields was unweil. His 
employer, Mr. Reid, states that he was 
not ill on the day in question, but at his 
work as usual. He was identified as 
being present, and taking part in the 
attack on the police, and I cannot upon 
the materials before me interfere with 
the conclusion come to by the Magis- 
trates. I will take this opportunity of 
auswering the supplemental question put 
the other day by the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) with regard to an attack on some 
Irish labourers in Lancashire. I have 
received a full Report from the Lancashire 
police on the subject, and it appears that 
on the 24th of June a very serious and 
most disgraceful attack was made upona 
body of Irishmen in a house upon a farm 
at Altcar. The assailants set fire to the 
house in which the meu were at the time, 
and assaulted with pitchforks, heavy 
sticks and bars of iron every Irishman 
they could find. Iam glad to say that 
some five or six of the ringleaders were 
identified and taken into custody and 
indicted at the Assizes, where they 
pleaded guilty. They have since been 
sentenced, one to five years’ penal servi- 
tude ; another to three years ; another to 
15 months, another to 12 months, and 
another to six months, and that, I think, 
is a satisfactory proof that English 
Juries and English Sodges are quite pre- 
pared to enforce the law impartially and 
stringently wherever a breach of it takes 
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place, no matter whom the lawbreakers 
may be. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the right 
hon, Gentleman whether any effort will 
be made to punish the Englishmen who 
attacked the Irishmen at Potter’s Bar ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: What I said was 
that there was no satisfactory evidence 
to show how the disturbance began or 
who were the aggressors or who the 
attacked party. The four men punished 
were punished not for taking part in the 
disturbance, but because that afterwards 
when the police came to disperse the 
crowd they attacked and stoned the 
police. 

Mr. WEIR: Were they punished 
simply because they were Irishmen? If 
they had been Englishmen would they 
not have escaped ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir. 

Mr. WEIR asked whether the Justices 
were justified in sending one of the men 
to gaol for 21 days, seeing that the police 
intimated that the man was found in 
his usual sleeping place in the hut in 
the field. 

Mr. ASQUITH: My hon. Friend is 
not quite accurate. The man was sen- 
tenced to 21 days for threatening the 
police with a knife. I have made a most 
careful investigation into the matter, and 
I cannot discover that there was any 
question of Englishmen or Irishmen in 
the matter. If there had been, no cen- 
sure would be too great. The man 
arrested in the hut was identified, on 
evidence which the Magistrates thought 
satisfactory, of having been one of those 
who attacked the police. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he con- 
siders the attempt, partially successful, 
to roast a whole number of Irishmen in 
some cabin has been fairly dealt with by 
the sentences he has read out ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It seems to me that 
the sentences are adequate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If they’ had 
been Irishmen they would have been 
dealt with very differently. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION’ OF 
MILITARY CANDIDATES. 

Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will atrange that can- 
didates for commissions in the Army may, 
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Bermondsey. 
if they wish it, by paying a special fee 
to cover the cost, be officially examined 
as to their medical fitness before under- 
going the competition ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: A very full 
statement of the physical conditions re- 
quired of candidates for the Army has been 
prepared, and may be obtained by candi- 
dates on application to the War Office, 
With that statement before him, any 
qualified surgeon will be able to inform 
candidates whether they are likely to 
pass the medical examination. It is 
therefore unnecessary, even if it were 
practicable, to authorise any official 
medical examination of candidates before 
the examination which follows successful 
competition for commissions. 

Mr. BARTLEY; Is it not a fact 
that there is a considerable number of 
cases in which young men who have 
passed the examination have been sub- 
sequently excluded in consequence of 
physical unfitness? Would it not be 
more considerate to the candidates to 
allow them to be examined before they 
go in for training, so as to euable them 
to avoid a disaster which in some cases 
means # loss of many years to them. 

*Mr. WOODALL: The hon. Member 
is aware that the matter had_ been 
recently under discussion in that House, 
and I am unable to add anything to the 
answer I have given. 


ST. JAMES’S SCHOOL, BERMONDSEY. 


Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he will explain upon what 
grounds the Education Department have 
demanded that expensive alterations 
shall be made in the schools of St. 
James, Bermondsey, which contain about 
550 children in average attendance, and 
have had most excellent Reports, every 
year ; and whether, in consideration of 
the poorness of the neighbourhood, and 
the many burdens and high rate of taxa- 
tion in the district, he will make his 
orders for alterations as light as possible, 
and reconsider the heavy demsnd he has 
recently made upon the slender resources 
of so poor a neighbourhood ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Since 1889. there 
have been re references in the 
Reports of the school to the need of 
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better class- room accommodation, in 
order to relieve overcrowding and to 
allow a better organisation of the school. 
The managers have been asked to en- 
large the class-rooms as a condition of 
their continued recognition, and to par- 
tition the main room ; and they appear 
ready to do so, and are in correspondence 
with the Department as to the plans. No 
other requirement has been made by the 
Department ; but it appears that certain 
alterations to the drainage and offices 
have been ordered by the Vestry as 
Sanitary Authority for the district. 

Mr. MACDONA: Seeing that this 
is a very poor district, and it will be 
difficult to raise the money, is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that failure to do 
so will involve the handing over of the 
school to the School Board, and thereby 
cast extra burdens on the ratepayers ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am afraid that 
that is the case. In London, as else- 
where, schools have to fill up vacancies, 
and if a school cannot be ‘supported 
voluntarily the burden must fall on the 
rates. 


VICTORIA VICTUALLING YARD, 
DEPTFORD. 


Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty if he is 
aware that there are two men who have 
been for over 30 years employed at the 
Victoria Victualling Yard, Deptford, 
upon permanent daywork, and two for 
over 20 years, and five at an average of 
10 years ; and whether he will take this 
fact into consideration and reinstate 
them from their present pay of 26s. a 
week to 303. a week, which they have 
heretofore been earning until the recent 
reduction to 26s. a week ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: T have 
already stated, in an answer to the hon. 
Member for Deptford on the 9th instant, 
that there has been no reduction of 
wages. The 30s. rate was paid for a 
short time by mistake, and the autho- 
rized rate of 26s. has been resumed. 


Mr. MACDONA: I am perfectly 
aware that a similar question has been 
put; but the answer to that given last 
week was that no permanent men were 
employed, , 

Mr. E, ROBERTSON : The meaning 
being that that particular rating had been 
abolished. 
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Mr. MACDONA: Mv question re- 
ferred exclusively to permanent coopers. 


FISHERY CRUISERS ROUND THE 
ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that during the last few days two 
trawlers have been working night and 
day at Loch Roag and along the coast of 
the Island of Lewis, and that they have 
completely ruined Loch Roag as a fishing 
place for the local fishermen ; if he will 
state why there is no officer of fisheries 
at the present time at Stornoway ; 
whether the uew cruiser has visited Loch 
Roag ; if so, when ; and whether imme- 
diate steps will be taken to deal with 
illegal trawling around the Island of 
Lewis ? 

Tue SECRETARY’ ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevelyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am informed by the 
Fishery Board that the Commander of 
the fishery cruiser Vigilant returned to 
Oban on Saturday last after having 
visited during the week most of the places 
likely to be frequented by beam trawlers 
off the West Coast and the islands as far 
north as Broad Bay and the Butt of 
Lews, and reported that no trawlers were 
seen in or near the protected waters. 
No complaints were received, except at 
Stornoway, and these were of a vague 
nature, and founded on hearsay or sur- 
mise that lights seen during night were 
those of a trawler. The reason why 
there is at present no fishery officers 
stationed at Stornoway is that during the 
progress of the great summer herring 
fishing on the East Coast, and in Orkney 
and Shetland, it is. necessary for branding 
purposes to transfer all the available 
West Coast officers to other districts, 
The new cruiser has not yet visited Loch 
Roag, but if evidence were forthcoming 
that trawlers were really working there, 
she could be sent to the neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. WEIR asked if it was not a fact 
that the new cruiser had never visited 
Loch Roag ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: My hon. 
Friend must see that one could pick out 
many places which the cruiser had not 
visited. It is impossible for it to be 
in different places at the same time. 
It is doing very good work, and it goes 
where it is most required. 
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Mr. WEIR: Is it not a fact that a 
cruiser intended for the protection of the 
fisheries off the Island of Lewis is hun- 
dreds of miles from the coast of the 
island ? 


[No answer was given. ] 





ALDERSHOT WATER SUPPLY, 


Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the condition 
of the water supply at Aldershot ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the boys of the 
Public School Battalion were warned not 
to drink the water, as it was so bad that 
even the filters were insufficient and out 
of order; and whether he will take steps 
to secure at once an ample supply of 
potable water ? 

*Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
There is an ample supply of excellent 
potable water for the troops at Aldershot 
from the Bourley reservoirs, and this 
water was supplied to the boys of the 
Public School Battalion by means of a 
standpipe fixed to the main. Notices are 
put on certain pumps that the water from 
these wells is to be used for washing pur- 
poses only. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is it not a fact that 
the boys were cautioned not to drink the 
water during the recent movements of 
the Publie School Battalion ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: The caution had 
reference to a particular kind of water, 
which was kept for sanitary and not for 


drinking purposes. 
THE MERCANTILE MARINE FUND. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has appointed a De- 
partmental Committee to inquire into the 
condition of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
and the mode of levying the Light Dues ; 
whether he will state the Order of Refer- 
ence to such Committee, and the numes 
of the members; and whether any pro- 
1 to relieve the shipping interest of 
Fight Dues at the cost of the Exchequer 
will be excluded from the inquiry of the 
Committee ? 
Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I have ap- 
pointed an Inter-Departmental Committee 
with the following Reference :— 


“ To inquire into the present financial condi- 
tion of the Mercantile Marine Fund, the sources 


of its revenue, and the mode in which that 
revenue is applied; as also into the principles 
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upon which Light Dues are, at present, levied, 
having regard to their incidence upon different 
classes of ships and voyages.” 

And ; 

“To advise what (if any) changes are desir- 

able for increasing the revenue of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, for relieving it from any of the 
existing cha: and for adjusting such in- 
equalities in the incidence of the Light Dues 
as may be found to exist.” 
The Committee will consist of —The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin (Chairman), Lord Welby, Lord 
Brassey, Sir Robert Hamilton, the hon. 
Members for the South Division of Bris- 
tol and the St. Rollox Division of Glas- 
gow, one of the Secretaries or Assistant 
Secretaries of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Ryder, of the Treasury, Captain Vyvyan, 
of the Trinity House, Mr. Fenwick 
Fenwick, President of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, and 
Mr. John Glover. 


FARNHAM TITHE DISPUTE. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- ° 


stoke) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that in 
the case of “ Simmonds v. Heath,” begun 
18 months ago in the Farnham County 
Court over a disputed tithe claim for 
£3 10s., the defendant hes secured three 
Judgments in his favour ; that the plain- 
tiff as well as defendant was content with 
the Judgments of the Court of Appeal 
given in November, 1893; on what 
grounds has the Treasury since intervened 
and given notice to the defendant that 
they will take up the case and appeal to 
the House of Lords, and that the defen- 
dant must lodge his case there by 13th 
September next; whether there is any 
precedent for the Treasury thus inter- 
vening in private litigation for their own 
purposes, without agreeing to indemnify 
both sides against the costs of the 
appeal ; whether the Treasury will con- 
sider the consequence of their action 
upon the defendant, who is a small 
dairyman and grocer, and quite unable to 
pay for the preparation of his ease before 
the House of Lords; and whether the 
Treasury will give the necessary in- 
demnity for costs, in order that the de- 
fendant may have full justice done at the 
hearing of his case ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Treasury 
has intervened in this case in order to 
obtain an authoritative judicial decision 
upon a question of considerable impor- 
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tance in the administration of extraor- 
dinary Tithe Redemption 1886 by the 
Board of Agriculture. The Treasury 
will be prepared to relieve both parties 
to the appeal of the amount of their 
necessary costs. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYME SEWAGE 
SCHEME. 


Mr. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
has considered the Petition against the 
Ashton-under-Lyme Sewage Scheme 
presented to him by the inhabitants of 
Dukinfield ; and whether he has arrived 
at any decision in the matter ; and, if 
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not, whether he can state when he will 
be in a position to settle this question, | 
which is causing such uneasiness to the | 
ratepayers of Dukinfield ? 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL | 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- | 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I have 
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Mr. WEIR asked if the waterjthus 
obtained was placed in the same tank as 
that from the artesian wells ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot say. 


JABEZ BALFOOR. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Federal Judge has 
granted the extradition of Jabez Balfour ; 
and, if so, whether there is any right of 
a 1? 

m HE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): We have not yet heard the deci- 
sion of the Federal Judge at Salta. 


PROMOTION IN THE CUSTOMS 
SERVICE. 
Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he is aware that the new Regulations 


had under consideration the representa- | Which came into force at the commence- 
tions made to the Local Government ment of the present year in the Customs 








Board with reference to the Ashton- 
under-Lyme sewerage scheme, and my 
decision will be communicated to the 
authorities within a few days. 


WATER SUPPLY TO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, having 
regard to the fact that one set of water 
closets off the Committee Room corridors 
is supplied from a cistern from which 
water is drawn for domestic purposes, he 
will state from what system and source 
the drinking water in the dining room 
and bar is obtained ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I will answer 


this question, in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The drinking water in 
the dining room and bar is drawn direct 
from the main tanks of the building, 
which are filled from the main pipes con- 
nected with the artesian wells and water- 
works of the Government at Orange 
Street, Trafalgar Square. Owing, how- 
ever, to the deficiency of the supplies 
from Orange Street, the Government 
mains have frequently to be replenished 
from the mains of the Chelsea Water- 
works Company to the extent of half 
the consumption. 


'Service has militated seriously against 
the promotion of many servants in the 
| Service, and that under this new Regu- 
‘lation the position of examining officers 
has been changed to their disadvantage ; 
and whether such Regulation is in accord- 
ance with the Minute of 24th March, 
| 1891? 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It is surmised 
that the question refers to the modifi- 
cation of the system of keeping the 
warehousing accounts introduced in the 
Department on Ist January last. I am 
|informed that this modification has had 
no serious effect as yet, but may probably 
lead ultimately to some reduction in the 
number of examining officers of the First 
'and Second Classes. Such a possibility 





| is, however, expressly contemplated by 
the Treasury Minute referred to, which 
states that the augmentation or the 
decrease of numbers in any class must 
depend on the requirements of the Public 
Service as estimated by the Board. 


THE WARINA INCIDENT. 





Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the French 
Government have offered any reparation 
for the death of the three British officers 
who were killed in the French attack on 
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British Forces near Warina in Decémber 
last ? 

Sir E. GREY : There is nothing to 
add to the previous answer yiven on the 
13th of July. The position of Warina 
appears to be open to much dispute. 

ir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask what that answer was ? 

Sir E. GREY : It is impossible to 
settle this question satisfactorily until 
the position of Warina has been deter- 
mined beyond dispute. If the hon. 
Gentleman can throw any additional in- 
formation upon that subject, we shall be 
very glad to have it. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): Has the Government taken 
any steps to ascertain the position of 
Warina ? 

Sir E.GREY: The actual position is 
this: One set of ealeulations was pro- 
duced which placed Warina in a certain 
position. Since then another set of cal- 
culations has been brought forward 
placing it in a different position. It is 
impossible to put this question beyond 
dispute without sending an astronomical 
expedition to make a survey on the spot, 
and Her Majesty’s Government have not 
taken any steps to do that. In view of 
the pending discussion with the French 
Government on many subjects of dispute 
in West Africa, I think this would not 
be the proper time to do that. 





THE BOTHWELL PARK DISTURBANCE. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to a complaint, from a_ public 
meeting in the neighbourhood, that the 
police were the aggressors in a disturb- 
ance at the mining village of Bothwell 
Park last week ; and whether, in the 
interests of the public and of the police 
force, he has made or will make inquiry 
into this complaint ? 

Si G. TREVELYAN: I have 
received from the County Clerk of 
Lanarkshire Reports by the Chief 
Constable in regard to the occurrence 
referred to in the question, but as I am 
informed that Crown Counsel last week 
ordered that four of the persons con- 
cerned in the disturbance which then 
took place should be tried summarily 
before the Sheriff, and as the whole facts 
will doubtless be publicly elicited at the 
trial, it is probably better that I should 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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say nothing further in regard to the case 
at present. 


THE CROFTERS' ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. WEIR had on the Paper the 
following question :—To ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 
of the fact that the Government have 
not given effect to the promises made by 
its. Leaders, prior to and during. the last 
General Election, that immediately on 
the return to power of the Liberal Party 
a Crofters’ Acts Amendment Bill would 
be introduced and passed, he will give an 
assurance that at the beginuing of next 
Session these pledges will be redeemed ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The only part of 
this question that is in Order is that 
which asks whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will give an assurance 
that at the beginning of next Session a 
Crofters’ Acts Amendment Bil!i will be 
introduced. 

Troe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have already told my hon. Friend—and 
I think I have answered a great many 
questions on this subject—that I can 
give no undertaking with reference to 
any measure that may be introduced next 
Session. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Is the 
right hon. Geutleman not aware that the 
number of these people is getting so few 
that probably very few will be left to 
come under the Act next year ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): In 
view of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer, may I ask whether those Mem- 
bers who have stated in the House that 
they have received undertakings with 
reference to particular measures next 
Session are mistaken ? 

Dr. MACGREGOR (lInverness- 
shire): With respect to this Bill, Sir, 
which has now been finally withdrawn 
from the Order Paper by the Govern- 
ment, may I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether its abandonment in 
the face of the enemy is not a piece of 
political cowardice unworthy of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 


[These questions were not answered. ] 


GRANTS TO SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
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Comesiiten net Council o aviation whe- 
er it is wactice of the ot 
to refuse aaearae small thas gk ae 
under Article 105, although the popula- 
tion within a radius of two miles is under 
500, on the ground that the population 
of the ciyil parish in, which the school is 
situate exceeds that number; whether 
he is aware that this practice excludes 
many schools quite as necessitous as 
many which receive such grants; and 
whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
has been taken as to this practice 
being in accordance with the Education 
Code ? 


Mr. ACLAND : If the hon. Member 
refers to the Article in question, he will 
see that the claim for a grant may be 
made on either alternative—of the popu- 
lation of the school district, or of the 
population within two miles of the 
school by the nearest road. There is 
not, and has not ever been, any such 
practice as that stated in the question. 


SMALL-POX AT COVENTRY. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that 
William Windridge, who died of small- 
pox in the City Hospital, Coventry, on 
the 22nd June last, was certified by the 
medical officer, Dr. Fenton, to have died 
unvaccinated, described by the; doctor to 
be an anti-vaccinationist, who refused the 
protection afforded by vaccination, and 
died a martyr to his prejudices ; whether 
the Department. has since received a 
statement, signed by the mother, widow, 
and brother of the deeeased, that he had 
been vaccinated and was an advocate of 
vaccination ; and whether the Department 
will inquire into the matter, with a view 
of preventing the above from appearing 
in the Registrar General's statistics as 
an unvaccinated case ? 


*Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The state- 
ments on the question are sub- 
stantially correct, but inquiry has 
since been made of Dr. Fenton, and 
he states that Windridge, on more 
than one occasion, stated to him that be 
did not think that he had been vacci- 
nated. He states further that he failed 
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to discover the slightest mark of cicatrix 
or other evidence Jeft by tte operation. 
Windridge had 1ot’ only refased to be 
vaccinated, but had made statements to 
Dr. Fenton with regard to vaccination 
which satisfied him that he was opposed 
to vaccination. Dr. Fenton subsequently 
made inquiry of the mother of the de- 
ceased, but could not obtain any satisfac- 
tory information as to his having been 
vaccinated. In face of these contradic- 
tory statements I can only say that if 
my hon. Friend will obtain information 
for me as to the date and place of the 
vaccination of the deceased, I will make 
further inquiry. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will, in the Recess, con- 
sider the suggestions of Her Majesty’s 
Judges of a Court of Criminal Appeal 
and Revision of Sentences, with the view 
of legislation in the next Session of Par- 
liament ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The suggestions of 
the Judges have been and are receiving 
the careful attention of the Government. 
With reference to legislation next 
Session, I must refer my hon. Friend to 
the answer given just now to another 
question by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. ‘ 


DR. CORNELIUS HERZ. 


Mr. SCOTT MONTAGU (Hants, 
New Forest): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether Dr. Cornelius Herz is still in 
custody at Bournemouth at the expense 
of the British Government, under 
warrants granted by Sir John Bridge, 
Chief Magistrate of the Metropolitan 
Police Courts, issued, in January, 1893, 
upon requisitions by the Government of 
the French Republic ; whether, on the 
3rd of August, 1894, Dr. Herz was con- 
demned in his absence by a French Court, 
on the same charges as those set out in 
the warrants on which he was arrested in 
England, to imprisonment for five years 
and a fine of 3,000 francs ; whether the 
French Court declined to admita medical 
certificate, signed by Sir Richard Quain, 
Sir George Johnson, Dr. T. Lauder 
Brunton, and Dr, William Frazer, stating 
that, in their opinion, Dr. Herz’s removal 
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from his present place of detention would 
endanger his life ; whether the Freneh 
Court refused to allow Dr. Herz to be re- 
presented by Counsel or, otherwise, or to 
allow any statement to be made on his 
behalf; and whether the continued 
detention of Dr, Herz under the warrants 
issued in January, 1893, is legal, having 
regard to the fact that his case has now 
been adjudicated jupon by the French 
Courts ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have received no official inti- 
mation from the French Government 
with reference to the case of Dr. Herz, 
and I only know what has appeared in 
the newspapers, and can express no 
opinion upon the question whether his 
continued detention under the warrants 
issued in January, 1893, is legal. That 
is a question of law. If Dr. Herz is 
advised that anything which has hap- 
penend under his further detention is 
illegal, it is competent to him to test the 
matter by an application to an English 
Court of Law. I intend to take the 
opinion of the Law Officers on the 
subject. 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): On behalf of the Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. Clough) I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty are satisfied with 
the two first of the 42 torpedo boat de- 
stroyers recently ordered; and whether 
they are taking care to utilise their ex- 
perience as to details of the Havock and 
Hornet in the construction of other 
vessels of the same class ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snurtrie- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Admiralty are glad to recognise that 
Messrs. Yarrow have been the contrac- 
tors who have first constructed and com- 
pleted with rapidity for the British Navy 
vessels of the high speed of the Havock 
and Hornet, On behalf of the Admi- 
ralty 1am happy to express our satis- 
faction with the manner in which the 
contract has been carried out. We are 
also ready to acknowledge the value 
which we attach to the designs of 
Messrs. Yarrow for the machinery of 
these vessels. Practical proof has been 


Mr. Scott Montagu 
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given of this favourable opinion by our 
use of certain parts of these designs as a 
guide to contractors for some of the 
other torpedo boat destroyers ‘since 
ordered. 


»@ THE CASE OF EMILY CULLIFORD. 


Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has re- 
ceived a communication from Mrs. Ger- 
trude Jenner, of Denvor Castle, Cardiff, 
with reference to the case of Emily Culli- 
ford, who was wrongly charged with mur- 
der at Penarth, and uitted at the 
Swansea Assizes, and who, whilst in 
custody and before her trial, is stated to 
have been subjected to unnecessarily 
harsh treatment ; whether suitable com- 
pensation can be given to Miss Culliford 
for the wrong she has sustained; and 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
undue severity towards perseas in cus- 
tody before they are tried ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have inquired into 
this matter, and a full answer is being 
sent to Miss Jenner dealing with the 
various grounds of complaint alleged by 
her. The general result is that, beyond 
the indignity to which all innocent per- 
sons are unfortunately exposed who are 
arrested on a gross charge such as this, 
which turns out to be unfounded, there 
is no reason for thinking that Miss 
Culliford was harshly treated. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to recognise any claim 
to compensation without establishing a 
precedent which could be invoked by all 
persons who are shown to have been 
wrongfully accused. Any case in which 
undue severity is alleged will be carefully 
investigated, and if the allegation is sus- 
tained there will be no hesitation in 
taking fit action. 


MOTION. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the proceedings on the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill, if under discussion at Twelve 
o'clock this night, be not interrupted under the 

rovisions of the Standing Order Sittings of the 
ouse.”——(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 91 ; Noes 
52.—(Division List, No, 230.) 
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Mines ( Eight 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL.—(No. 10.) 

COMMITTEE. [Progress, 13th August.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2, 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the last Amendment, to leave 
out the words— 

“In any county in whith a majority of the 
workmen employed underground in the mines 
therein shall so resolve in manner hereinafter 
provided, and so long as such resolution shall 
remain unrescinded,—( Mr, D. Thomas.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, that when his speech was 
interrupted at midnight yesterday he 
was proceeding to examine the grounds 
on which the demand of those who pro- 
moted the Bill was based—he meant the 
demand for extending its provisions 
universally and uniformly to every part 
of the country, He ventured to say 
that on this subject there had been a 
considerable shifting of position on the 
part of those who represented the miners 
—in the Miners’ Federation. They 
used to be threatened, not so very long 
ago, with the horrors of a universal 
strike if this Bill were not passed, and 
appeals were made to Parliament to pass 
this Bill in order to preserve the country 
from the miseries which such a strike 
would involve. But they heard little 
about the universal strike now, and the 
reason was obvious. On this question a 
universal strike was impossible so long 
as there were important districts in which 
the Organisations of the miners were 
opposed to the Bill, This, however, 
brought him to a very important point. 
The fact that there were these Organisa- 
tions opposed to the Bill was the justifi- 
cation put forward for not accepting an 
Amendment to apply the principle of 
local option in regard to the Bill. 
What did that mean? It meant simply 
this: that this legislation was sought 
simply and solely in order to coerce those 
districts which were unwilling to come 
under the provisions of the measure, 
Had it really come to this: that in the 
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endeavour to coerce districts embracing 
considerably upwards of 100,000 miners, 
Parliament was to be asked to assist ? 
If it were so, all he could say was that 
their traditional liberties must indeed be 
in danger. There was only one justifica- 
tion in any degree plausible which he 
could imagine for legislation of this kind, 
and it was that such legislation was 
urgeutly demanded in the interests of the 
health or the safety of those who were 
employed in the mines. As a matter of 
fact, in the former history of this ques- 
tiou this plea was frequently put forward, 
but it had been fairly examined by the 
Royal Commission on Labour, and he did 
not hesitate to say that it had been com- 
pletely upset. The conclusigns at which 
the Commission arrived were that the 
miners were not in an exceptional 
position as regarded the unhealthiness of 
their employment, but, on the contrary, 
that their employment was on the whole 
more healthy than the average of em- 
ployments, and that as regarded safety 
the Eight Hours Bill would not promote 
safety nor diminish the risk of accidents, 
but would be likely to have the effect of 
increasing them. These conclusions 
arrived at by the Royal Commission 
were not disputed in the Minority Report. 
And further than that, in the Debate of 
yesterday there was not a single claim 
put forward for this Bill on the ground 
of health and safety. This was a very 
striking fact, and he could not say how 
far, in the first instance, pleas more 
on the ground of health aud safety were 
put forward by the miners with thorough 
conviction ; but he had no doubt that it 
was those pleas which secured for this 
Billa great deal of the sympathy which 
it received, and a great deal of the 
support which was given to it by those 
who had no personal interest in the ques- 
tion electorately or otherwise. If this high 
ground of health and of safety was 
abandoned, as he had no doubt it had 
been, what remained? There remained 
the lower ground of self-interest, and 
that alone. Yesterday, only three hon. 
Members spoke against local option, and 
each of them opposed the Amendment 
on the ground alone that if it were passed 
those districts which adopted the Bill 
would be unfavourably affected as com- 
pared with those districts which did not. 
That was really the only argument 
which had been put forward against the 
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Amendment. It was surely a new and 
indefensible doctrine that Parliament 
was to be called in in order to redress 
the balance between one district and 
another. But the inequalities between 
districts did uot apply alone to hours of 
work. There were inequalities as re- 
garded wages, and in other respects. 
Were they, then, to extend the principle 
of this legislation to all these inequalities, 
so as to bring about uniformity all 
round? Properly regarded, the Bill was 
nothing but a step in the direction of 
collectivism. They might as well be asked 
to go the whole way and take the mines 
directly under the management of the 
State. That would be a conclusion 
which would be not unsatisfactory to some 
Members of that House; for example, 
to the Member for Battersea (Mr. John 
Burns), but was that a step which the 
House generally could eontemplate ? 
What the Bill actually proposed did not 
amount to this, but it was in this direc- 
tion and was sufficiently absurd, for it 
meant that more than 100,000 miners 
were to be brought under the yoke of 
uniformity, and subject against their will 
to the conditions of this Bill, in order 
that the Miners’ Federation might be 
assisted to reduce the output and to keep 
up the price of coal in the hope that by 
that means they would be able to main- 
tain wages. ‘To put the matter in other 
words, what Parliament was asked to do 
was to help the Miners’ Federation —the 
most powerful organisation of workmen 
in the world—to coerce the districts 
of South Wales, Northumberland, and 
Durham, in order that wages might be 
kept up, and the price of coal raised to 
the consumers all over the country. A 
more impudent claim had never been put 
forward by any body of men, yet it was 
for this claim that the Government gave 
exceptional facilities. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out, in line 1, the 
word “county,” and insert the words 
“district as hereinafter determined.”— 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘county’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Question put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘In any district as herein- 
after determined in which a majority of the 
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workmen employed underground in the mines 
therein shall so resolve \in manner hereinafter 
provided, and so 1 as such resolution shall 
remain unrescinded,’ be there inserted.” 

Sin J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street) said, he had listened carefully 
to the arguments’ put forward by the 
promoters of this Bill : 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he would 
ask the Chairman whether the Debate 
upon the Amendment to the Amendment 
would not be limited to the subject- 
matter thereof ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, Yes; the 
discussion must be confined to the sub- 
stitution of “district” for “ county.” 

Sir J. JOICEY said, that with re- 
gard to the Amendment which had just 
been moved by the hon. Member oppo- 
site, so far as he was concerned he could 
not see, whether it was accepted or not, 
that it would make very much difference 
to the Amendment of his hon, Friend the 
Member for Merthyr. Whether they 
took the county or the district, 
it did not affect the principle of the 
thing. There was one matter which 
had pleased him in the course of the 
Debate which had taken place. He was 
led to understand from the statement 
made by the hon. Member for the Ince 
Division, who was one of the promoters of 
the Bill, that the promoters were not dis- 
posed to accept any Amendment to the 
Bill. Now, the Member for Sunderland 
had his name upon the Bill, and might, 
he presumed, be considered to be a pro- 
moter of the Bill—— 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he under- 
stood this Amendment would be accepted. 
Might he suggest that it be made at 
once, so that the lines of the Debate 
might not be limited. 

*Sir J. JOICEY said, he did not know 
what authority the right hon. Baronet had 
for saying that the Amendment would be 
accepted. He himself was not in a posi- 
tion to say whether it would or would 
not be accepted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, that as he understood those in 
favour of the Amendment would accept 
the Amendment suggested, it would be 
convenient that it should be accepted at 
once, so that a general discussion might 
be taken upon the amended Amendment. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham) said, he 
should be glad to know what was the 
meaning of the word “ district,” 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, that a sub- 
sequent Amendment proposed to define 
-the districts. It provided that the dis- 
tricts were to be determined by the 
Home Secretary, and would be found on 
page 15. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS said that, so far 
as he was concerned, he was prepared to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds. He was not, however, 
prepared to accept the hon. Gentleman’s 
definition of “district.” He rather ques- 
tioned the ability of not only the present 
Home Secretary but Home Secretaries 
in general to define what was a district. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
did not explain his Amendment in his 
speech. He put down in the Amend- 
ment what he conceived to be the meaning 
of a district. 

*Sir J. JOICEY, continuing, said, he 
was glad to find that among the promoters 
of this Bill there was one, at all events, 
who had exercised his usual independence 
of character, and had not concurred in the 
decision which had been come to by the 
hon. Member for Ince and his friends to 
refuse all compromise on this subject 
whatever. The hon. Member for Sun- 
derland had not only agreed to support 
this Amendment, but had made a good 
and sensible speech in its favour. He 
hoped that the example set by him would 
be followed by others, and that they 
might find a means of coming to a com- 
promise which would satisfy the distriets 
represented by himself and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr. This Bill was one of 
vital importance to the district he repre- 
sented, and he must say that in his 
opinion it was being pushed forward 
with very great haste. He thought that 
when a great change of this sort was 
contemplated it would be a good thing 
that it should be subjected not only to 
full and complete discussion in that 
House, but that the details of the mea- 
sure affecting the change should be 
thoroughly thrashed out in the consti- 
tuencies which were specially interested 
in the question. He ventured to say that 
the provisions of this Bill and the effect 
of the Bill were most imperfectly under- 
stood, not only in the mining constituen- 
cies but throughout’the country, and he 
should have preferred it to have been 
held over to another Parliament, when 


-its provisions would have been more 


thoroughly diseussed in the country, so 
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that the constituencies might be fully 
aware of the effect likely to ensue. A 
great deal had been said as to the large 
number of miners who were in favour of 
this Bill; but he maintained, notwith- 
standing what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Ince and his friends, they 
had no reliable information as to the 
opinion of the great bulk of the miners 
within the districts they r 

In. Durham. and. Northumberland: there 
was a small percentage of miners who 
were in favour of the Bill, as against.a 
large percentage who were opposed to it. 
What had the Federation districts done 
to enlighten them on this question ? He 
would like to know whether those hon. 
Members. who supported the Bill had 
ascertained the feeling of their consti- 
tuents with regard to its proposals. He 
was certain that there was a large number 
of men in the Federated districts who 
wished to have nothing whatever to do 
with the Bill, and he would not be satis- 
fied with the mere assertion of one or two 
gentlemen that that was not so. If 
Parliament sought to pass an important 
measure of this kind—a measure which 
proposed to take away the right of every 
miner in the country to use his labour to 
the best of his ability and judgment— 
they were in duty bound to see that the 
application of the principle was put for- 
ward in such a way that it would cause 
the least possible amount of friction and 
the least possible injustice. The measure 
was entirely in the nature of an experi- 
ment. He defied any man to state accu- 
rately what would be the result if it 
became law. In fact, if ever there was 
an occasion when the House of Commons 
had been invited to take a leap in the 
dark this was one. There were mapy 
districts. which would suffer by this 
measure much more than others. It was 
all very well for hon. Members who 
eame from Yorkshire and Lancashire to 
say that if this Amendment were passed 
great injury would be done to their dis- 
tricts; but they said nothing about the 
much greater injury that would be done 
to the districts represented by himself 
and the hon. Member for Merthyr. He 
maintained that the effect produced by 
the Bill in its present form would be 
much more disastrous to their dis- 
tricts than it would be to the districts 
represented by the hon. Member for 





Eccles and the hon. Member for Ince. 
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There were some parts of the country 
where very little effect would be uced. 


In Yorkshire and in Staffordshire they 
practically had the benefit of this measure 
already, and the Bill would make very 
little difference there. It would increase 
the cost a little, but it would be a mere 
trifle to the effect produced in other dis- 
tricts which were not so fortunately 
placed as they were. The hon. Member 
for Merthyr had made an admirable 
speech, much of which would stand for a 
defence of Durham and Northumberland 
in this matter; but he maintained that 
whatever strong arguments they might 
have to support their case, it was almost 
impossible to get the ordinary Member of 
Parliament to understand the practical 
and the technical difficulties that thev 
would have to contend with in this 
measure. Durham and Northumberland 
would specially suffer under this measure. 
He asserted, however, that they had 
special claims, for they constituted about 
the largest coal-producing district in the 
country, and were among the oldest 
collieries working in the country. Dur- 
ham had been working for very many 
years, and he certainly thought they had 
carried on their work there in as safe and 
practical a way as any coal-producing 
district could. If they looked at the loss 
of life which took place in Northumber- 
land and Durham they would find that 
they compared most favourably with 
other districts. In Durham and North- 
umberland at the present time the hewers 
did not work on the average more than 
from six to seven hours, and if the 
existing hours were to be shortened the 
probability was that the men would be 
so pushed to earn aliving wage that they 
would neglect the ordinary precautions 
for preserving their own lives and limbs. 
To make this a compulsory Bill applica- 
ble to the North of England would also 
put the coalowners at a great disadvan- 
e in the selling of their coal. 
Already they had very great difficulty in 
maintaining their trade owing to the 
strong and active competition to which 
they were subjected in all parts of the 
world. The export trade of Durham was 
about 50 per cent. of the whole, and it 
was all to districts where this keen com- 
petitionexisted. Largecollieries were now 
open in Australia, New Zealand, China, 
and elsewhere, and in his own experi- 
-ence he had seen the Northumber- 
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land and Durham ‘‘coalowners lose 
one market after another. The South 
American markets had — ~ 
a’ ing to the competition of New 
Ziiset ant kestialio. and he had been 
told the other day by a large merchant 
that the time was not far distant when 
the whole of the coal used east of the 

of Aden would be produced by 
India, China, Japan, and Australasia. 
Comparing the production of this country 
with Australia, Germany, Japan, China, 
and the United States, since 1883 the 
United Kingdom had gone up from 
160,000,000 to 183,000,000 tons, while 
those other countries bad gone up 
from 210,000,000 to 296,000,000 tons. 
Under these cireumstances nobody could 
deny that foreign competition played a 
most important part in connection with 
this question. Notwithstanding that 
freights had so largely decreased, there 
was the utmost difficulty in maintaining 
our hold on foreign markets, and foreign 
competition was as real in coal as it was 
in agriculture or any other industry that 
now felt the weight of competition with 
the foreigner. The County of Durham 
had also special claims to «-onsideration, 
because it had large manufactories which 
were entirely dependent upon the price 
of coal, and then again, upon those 
manofactories hundreds and thousands 
were dependent for their daily bread. 
Surely at a time like this—when every 
industry was suffering from depression— 
it was most unwise to have promoted a 
Bill like the present. Another strong 
claim that Durham and Northumberland 
had was that their methods of working 
their mines were altogether different 
to those which prevailed in other parts 
of the country. It was true that boys in 
those mines worked 10 hours a day, but 
it was a gross libel to describe them as 
galley slaves. Theirs, however, were not 
the only districts in which the boys were 
worked 10 hours underground. [An hon. 
Memper :“ No.”’] There were many boys 
in the district represented by the Member 
for Ince who worked 10 hours, and there 
were great advantages in the Durbam 
system over theirs. They were far 
healthier, stronger, and happier than the 
hands employed in manufacturing towns ; 
and as soon as they reached the age of 
19 or thereabouts and became hewers, 
they only worked about 64 hours per day. 
The boys who work exceptionally 
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hard were the hand-putters, but 
they formed only a very small pro- 
portion of the boys employed in the 
Durham mines, and they had induce- 
ments to work hard, for they were on 
piece-work and earned good wages. If 
the boys in the Durham and Northum- 
berland mines were compared with those 
employed in the factories of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Ince and in other 
factories, it would be found that the 
former were the stronger and healthier. 
Out of 100 occupations, at the head of 
which stood that of the elergyman, there 
were only 30 showing longer lives than 
that of the coal miner. Then, again, 
there could be no doubt that the adoption 
in Durham and Northumberland of a 
compulsory eight hours’ system would 
greatly increase the cost of production. 
He admitted that there must be a limit, 
but he maintained that they were carry- 
ing the limit too far. He found that in 
1890 two-thirds of the pits in Darbam 
were working practically 1] hours a day. 
They decided to reduce that to 10 hours, 
and it entailed a good deal of discussion, 
because it was thought that it would be 
a very serious charge in the shape of 
cost. What had been the result? In 
one colliery, particulars of which he had 
with him, there were 325 men employed 
in 1890, and it required 390 men to get 
exactly the same quantity. Another col- 
liery produced 358,000 tons in 1890, and 
in 1891, with the reduction, they pro- 
duced only 321,000 tons. These were 
facts which the Committee could not get 
over. Taking the County of Durham, 
what was the effect produced? In 1890 
the amount produced in the County of 
Durham was 30,265,000 tons, and in 
order to do that 86,799 men were em- 
ployed. When two-thirds of the col- 
lieries reduced their working time one- 
half, the quantity produced was 
29,807,000—showing a reduction of 
457,000 tons, while the increased num- 
ber of men employed was 5,789. So that 
to get a-decrease of 14 per cent. they 
were obliged to employ 6 per cent. more 
men. Between 1888 and 1891 Darham 
increased its output to 142,000 tons, 
while he found that in Yorkshire they 
increased the output to 2,213,560 tons. 
One undoubted effect of the shorten- 
ing of the hours would be to 
injure seriously all the old and weakly 
men who were hewers, and who could not 
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put on the additional power of work 
that shorter hours would entail. The 
tendency would be to drive employers to 
select young and sturdy men, to the 
great detriment of the older hands, to 
whom at the present time every leniency 
and consideration were shown. It had 
been said by some of its friends that the 
Bill was promoted with a view to avoid- 
ing strikes, but in the North of England he 
believed it would rather have a tendency 
to promote them. In the North they had 
now Conciliation Boards and Joint Com- 
mittees who were able amicably to adjust 
matters as between employers and em- 
ployed. How would it be if such a Bill 
as this were passed ? It would destroy 
to a large extent the value of the work 
done by these Conciliation Boards during 
the past 20 years. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): I rise to Order, Sir. May I 
ask whether the hon. Member is speaking 
to the Amendment ? 

Sir J. JOICEY: May I ask, Sir, 
whether I am not showing cause why 
Durham should be excluded from the 
Bill ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Question is, 
whether you are to put this power in the 
hands of the majority of the workmen 
employed in any district. 

*Srm J. JOICEY said, he was show- 
ing that Durham had a very strong claim 
to local option, but he was not surprised 
that his hon. Friends, the supporters of 
this Bill, who produced no argument 
and illustration of their own, should 
exhibit impatience when it came from the 
other side. They seemed to think they 
could as easily make upon Northumber- 
land and Darham the impression which 
they had made upon Her Majesty's 
Government. If he were not to do his 
duty, and to strongly represent the case 
of Durham as he was striving to do, the 
probability was that somebody else would 
represent Chester-le-Street after the noxt 
Election. He was sent to Parliament 
because he understood mining questio.s, 
and so long as he had a seat in the House 
he would not hesitate to express his 
opinion upon such questions. What 
would this Bill do? There were only 
three methods by which it could be 
worked. The first would be tohave one 
shift, which meant a complete departure 
from and a complete break-up of the 
whole system that now existed in North- 
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umberland and Durham. He was sure 
the men would never consent to 
such a change. The second plan would 
be to adopt two shifts of men and two 
shifts of boys, but here there was the 
difficulty that they could not get the 
number of boys that would be required, 
so that there was little or no chance of 
working «a double-shift system. The 
third alternative would be to have three 
shifts of men and two shifts of boys, 
which was equally impracticable, and he 
maintained that however they strove to 
apply this to Northumberland and 
Durham in many of the old pits 
all plans were equally impractic- 
able. He opposed the Bill because he 
believed it would seriously injure the 
Counties of Durhamanud Northumberland. 
He maintained that the House of Com- 
mons ought to listen to the voice of 
120,000 men in the Counties of Durham 
and Northumberland whom this Bill 
would affect. The miners of the North 
had a perfect right to manage their own 
domestic affairs—quite as much right as 
the people of Ireland. Was it to be 
supposed that the thrusting upon them 
against their will of such a Bill as this 
would increase their respect for the law ? 
He did not wish to utter threats, but it 
was quite possible that if 120,000 men 
made us their minds to ignore a law of 
this kind Parliament would hesitate before 
it attempted to thrust that law upon 
them. He opposed this Bill because he 
believed it was unequal in its burden 
upon the country and unjust in its 
application so far as the North of England 
was concerned, and he should not cease 
to oppose it inevery possible way, because 
he believed that in so doing he was not 
only carrying out the wishes of the people 
he represented, but that his action would 
be for the advantage of the whole 
country. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Dur- 
bam, N.W.) said, he had the misfortune 
not to be in sympathy on this question 
with his colleagues in the representation 
of Durham, but observations he had been 
able to make during a not limited period 
had convinced him that among the miners 
of the county there was daily growing a 
sense of sympathy with the objects sought 
by the promoters of the Bill. No doubt 
the progress of that sentiment had been 
to a large extent checked, and properly 
checked, by the great authority and not 
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undeserved influence of those who were 
the leaders of the‘ miners ; but notwith- 
stand ng that properly-exercised influence 
and, the great weight of the arguments 
that might be adduced against the appli- 
cation of an Eight Hours Bill to Durham, 
there was a growiug feeling that it was 
only just and reasonable that the Legis- 
lature should intervene for purpose of 
assistivg the miners in other districts of 
England to obtain that fair measure of 
labour which combination had hitierto 
been unsuccessful in securing for them. 
It was a remarkable fact that the most 
powerful and leading advocates of the 
application of an eight hours law were to 
be found amongst those who were 
formerly opposed to any legislative inter- 
ference at all, and as an instance of that 
he need only mention one name, that of 
Mr. Cowie, the respected representa- 
tive of the miners of Yorkshire, who had 
been convinced by the experience of 
recent years that combination by means 
of Trade Unions was entirely incom- 
petent to grapple with the question. He 
was bound to say at the outset that he 
did not coneur with the strong observa- 
tions made by the the hon. Member for 
Neweastle-under-Lyne, as to the “ galley 
slave-like ” treatment of boys under- 
ground. He agreed that 10 hours’ work 
for lads underground as compared with 
the 74 or 8 hours worked by the men 
was an invidious distinction, aud one 
which ought to be abolished, seeing that 
it necessarily clashed—as was graphically 
stated at the Miners’ Conference—with 
the sentiments of the boys themselves. 
In these days when the Imperial Go- 
vernment and Local Authorities were 
striving to bring education of a high 
standard within the reach of the humbler 
classes it certainly was antagonistic to 
the efficient working of the educational 
system that boys should be kept in the 
mines for the long period of 10 hours, and 
he believed that the miners of Durham 
themselves had awakened to the convic- 
tion that it was an improper thing that 
their boys should be allowed to work such 
long hours. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): 
Might I ask what reasons the hon. Gen- 
tleman has for making that remark ? 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, his 
hon. Friend challenged him to state his 
authority. He thought he could give 
ample and most conelusive reasons for 
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the statement. He had frequently spoken 
at meetings in his own constituency 
against the system of allowing boys to 
remain in the pit so long, and the miners 
had always received his observations 
with sympathy. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) : Is 
that all the proof you have ? 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, he 
had not had the opportunity of consult- 
ing every individual miner, and he 
frankly admitted that he could not give 
any further proof ;- but he thought his 
experience was sufficient to show that the 
miners of Durham were awakening to a 
sense that 10 hours was at excessive 
period for boys to work underground. 
He would like to add that he was per- 
fectly certain that if the hon. Member 
who had interrupted him or the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division of 
Northumberland believed for a moment 
that the boys were suffering under any 
grievous wrong, they would be the first 
to raise their voices against a continuance 
of it. He fully acknowledged that they 
did not believe any such wrong existed. 
He had listened with interest to the 
Debate which had been carried on by 
those who were intimately associated 
with the coal industry of this country, 
and he had noted—as no doubt others 
had done—what had been said as to the 
danger likely to accrue to mining if this 
measure were carried. The very same 
arguments against legislative interference 
with labour were adduced in 1872 on the 
occasion of the Mines Act as had been 
advanced in that Debate. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : Never 
by the men. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, he 
was prepared to admit that legislation in 
the interests of adult male labour was a 
comparatively recent departure, but it 
was not altogether novel. It had been 
found necessary for the Legislature to in- 
terfere in res of -the Employers’ 
Liability Act to prohibit men from con- 
tracting themselves out of its pro- 
visions, and in the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act it had been found necessary 
to insert stringent Rules. He might 
multiply these instances of legislative 
interference with adult male~ labour. 
But that was not the point he wished to 
speak upon. He wished to deal more 
particularly with the employment of boys 
over long hours. 
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Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not the point of the Amendment, 
which raises the question of local option. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, the 
reason why local option was demanded 
was that the retention of boy labour in 
its present form was necessary, and could 
not be done without. Therefore, he sub- 
mitted that the point he was making was 
pertinent to the Amendment. He would 
ouly say further, with regard to the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in this matter, 
that in 1872, in the course of the Debate 
on the Mines Act, they were told by Sir 
George Elliott, a most distinguished 
member of the trade, that it would be a 
grievous wrong to the coal industry of 
Durham if the boys’ hours were limited, 
and he added that he was prepared to pit the 
boys of Durham against against any who 
might be produced from other parts of the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, following the 
same line of the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham, he spoke of them as skipping like 
March hares when they left the pits. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): 
When did I use such poetical language ? 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I only 
said the observations followed the same 
line. He ventured to suggest that 
unless they could have put before them 
—chapter and verse—some intelligible 
grounds for assuming that a measure of 
the kind now before the Committee were 
passed disastrous consequences would 
follow in contradistinction to the results 
which accrued from similar legislation in 
1842 and in 1872—unless the opponents 
of the Bill were prepared to prove that 
the results they depicted were certain to 
follow, then the Committee was entitled 
to treat their arguments with as little 
respect as the effects of the 1842 and 
1872 legislation justified them in treating 
the arguments advanced in those years. 
It was curious to note the community of 
feeling on this subject between men who 
had the interest of the working classes 
so much at heart, and those who repre- 
sented the capitalists of the county. He 
could not help thinking that that feeling 
was due to the fact that the coal trade 
of Durham could be carried on on a more 
economical basis under the present system 
than the trade of other districts could. 
The’ output in Darham in 1890 was 
368°4 tons per man, while in Lancashire 
it was only 268°6 per man ; and ‘the 
selling price of coal in Durham was, in 
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1889, 5s. 9d. per ton, as compared with 
6s. 6d. in Lancashire and, he believed, in 
Yorkshire. Then it was obvious that 
this system of short hours for the men, 
combined with long hours for the boys, 
had managed to work very economically 
and very effectively in the County of 
Darham, and had enabled the county to 
trade to better advantage than other dis- 
tricts. Under the unequal conditions at 
present existing as between Durham and 
the other coal-producing districts of 
Great Britain, the latter were certainly 
able, substantially and practically, to 
bold their own. But while he made those 
observations in favour of the general 
principle of the Bill, he did not see any 
adequate reason why the system of local 
option should not be adopted. He had 
listened with attention to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ince in order to find out 
what strong reasons he could advance 
against the permitting of local option. 
The hon. Gentleman stated that unless 
the conditions in different districts were 
equal, one district would be subjected 
to the temptation of working longer 
hours in order to compete with 
other districts. But unequal conditions 
already existed. Unequal geological 
conditions, unequal hours of work, un- 
equal rates of pay, unequal facilities for 
haulage all existed as between the various 
coalfields; but, notwithstanding those 
varying conditions, it was found that the 
coalfields of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and Wales enjoyed a trade which did not 
appear to run the slightest risk of being 
materially injured by the system prevail- 
ing in Northumberland and Durham. 
He did not think it was fairly to be ex- 
pected that if local option were adopted 
there would be any fitful or capricious 
change in the manner of working coal in 
order to enable a district which was not 
within the magic circle successfully to’ 
compete with the districts which were 
within it. The hon, Member for Mor- 
peth had recently told them that of the 
miuers of Northumberland, 11,840 worked 
less than eight hours per day, and 15,874 
more than eight hours. Of course, that 
included boys, and so forth. The figures 
given by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Barnard Castle were to the effect that 
only 53 per cent. of the miners in Durham 
were coal-hewers, and the remaining 47 
per cent., he took it, were men who 
worked more than eight hours a day. 
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He repeated that while in sympathy with 
the principle of the Bill, he did not feel 
at liberty to vote against an Amendment 
which, in the belief of a very large num- 
ber of persons immediately interested, 
would be disastrous to the industrial 
interests of Northumberland and Durham; 
but he believed that if the Bill were first 
made applicable to those districts desiring 
it—which would be Lancashire, York- 
shire, Staffordshire, and probably the 
bulk of South Wales—it would be found 
that before very long there would grow 
up in Northumberland and Durham a 
strong conviction of the advantages which 
would accrue to the community from a 
general adoption of the measure. 
For those reasons he pressed his 
hon, Friend to reconsider his determina- 
tion to refuse to admit the principle 
of local option. He was sure that if his 
hon. Friend would admit that principle 
rather than allow the Bill to perish, he 
would be better serving his cause than if 
he endeavoured, in defiance of the opinion 
of a very large minority of those in- 
terested, to press the Bill through as it 
stood. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumber- 
land, Tyneside) said, that before he 
moved the Amendment. which stood in 
his name he would like to controvert 
one or two of the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken, and 
who had endeavoured to make out that 
something like 50 per cent. of the men 
employed in Northumberland and Durham 
were working over eight hours. Asa 
matter of fact, 71°54 per cent. of those 
who were employed in the County of 
Durham were working under eight hours, 
and 76°68 per cent. of those employed in 
the County of Northumberland were 
working under eight hours. It followed 
that the numbers who would be directly 
affected by this Bill would be 28°46 per 
cent. in Durham, and 21°32 per cent. in 
Northumberland. Another statement 
which the hon. Member made was that 
in the County of Durham 368 tons of 
coal per man per annum. were raised and 
sold at 5s. 9d.a ton, whilst in Lancashire 
268 tons per man per annum were pro- 
duced and sold at 6s. 6d. per ton. On 
these.figures the hon. Member had based 
an assertion that in the County of 
Durham employers were more eager to 
produce fuel economically ; but when the 
hon. Member made that assertion, he was 
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undoubtedly misleading the House, and 
showing a want of knowledge of facts 
which should be well within the know- 
ledge of a Representative of Durham. 
The coal in the County of Durham 
differed materially from the coal in 
many other parts of the country. It was, 
to a large extent, soft coal and brittle 
coal, and nobody was going to pay for 
coal of that kind the prices which they 
would pay for hard round coal. This 
was a sufficient answer to the figures 
which the hon. Member had chosen to 
make use of. The hon. Member also 
alluded to the ballot which had been 
taken in Northumberland and Durham on 
the subject of this Bill. In that ballot 
56°6 of the miners voted against the Bill, 
26°3 for it, and 21-1 were neutral, many, 
of course, being absent from causes over 
which they had no control, and some 
being employed at the time. Of those 
actually voting 66°6 voted against the 
Bill and 33-3 in favour of it, so that there 
was a majority of 2 tol against it. Those 
who voted, he might add, included all 
boys over the age of 16. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : 
Eighteen. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said, he thought 
the age was 16, but he accepted 
the correction. He claimed that. these 
figures were very significant. Side 
by side with them the fact was to be 
borne in mind that in the district of the 
Miners’ Federation the men had never 
been balloted at all. The inference which 
he drew was that the Miners’ Federation 
knew the weakness of their position, and 
that any figures they might obtain would 
not tellin their favour. Some indica- 
tion of the feeling amongst the miners 
generally was, however, afforded by the 
Birmingham Conference. From what 
occurred at the Conference he was led to 
conclude that only one-third of the total 
number of men employed underground 
who were represented were in favour of 
the Bill; and that was the only public 
indication they had of a reliable character 
as to the extent to which the Bill was 
approved by the miners themselves. 
Some figures, however, also appeared in 
the Labour Commission’s Report which 
indicated what were the views working 
men themselves took of the Bill. In 1890, 
at the Liverpool Trades Union Congress, 
193 delegates voted for legislative 
interference and 155 against, while 109 
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were neutral, Three years afterwards, 
when the s was held at Belfast, 
the 193 for legislative intervention had 
dropped to 92, and the 155 against had 
fallen to 80, but the 109 neutral had in- 
creased to 265. Those figures went to 
show that there was no marked interest 
taken by those represented at the Trades 
Union Congress in the promotion of the 
Bill. He had never understood why the 
Federation refused to give evidence be- 
fore the Labour Commission, unless it 
was that its leaders felt they would not 
be able to stand cross-examination, An 
experienced man, an engineer who had 
looked into the question, wrote to him 
some few months ago, not with a view 
to publicity, but because he (Mr. J. A. 
Pease) had asked for his opinion as to 
whether the adoption of an Eight Hours 
Bill for miners was practicable in the 
County of Durham, and that gentleman 
declared that, from whatever point of view 
the question was looked at, it seemed to 
him that the first effect of such a measure 
would be to reduce wages. If the Bill 

through Parliament without the 
addition of the local option principle he 
believed it would produce frightful misery 
in the Couaty of Durham, and although 
the hon. Member for Eccles might think 
that a large number of the Representa- 
tives of Northumberland and Durham 
were speaking on the question, it must 
be remembered that it was one which 
vitally affected their constituents, and 
they felt bound to raise their voices in 
that House and do their best to protect 
those constituents and the livelihood 
they earned at so much risk. If the Bill 

us the hon, Members for Eccles and 
nee desired that it should be passed, 
either it would become as much a dead 
letter as the Eight Hours Mining Bill 
had become in the United States, or the 
miners in the North of England would 
refuse by tens of thousands to conform 
to its provisions, and a nice position the 
Home Secretary would be placed in if 
he was called on to build a gaol for the 
honest, hard-headed, and industrious 
working men of the North of England. 
The number of boys in Northumberland 
and Durham was 16,090, and of those 
6,000 were under 16.. They, he admitted, 
were underground for 10 hours, and he 
regretted it, as did everyone who had 
anything to do with the coal industry in 
those counties. But even though they 
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might wish to find some means of reducing 
the hours worked by those boys under- 
ground, it was desirable to look at the 
matter from a practical point of view. 
Taking, as an example, one large colliery 
in which 659 men and boys were em- 
ployed, he found that the average time 
taken up in travelling to and from work 
underground was an hour and 16 minutes, 
while the interval during which the boys 
were not on duty was an hour and 13 
minutes, so that they were only actually 
on duty for seven and a-half hours. He 
would put it to hon. Members who sym- 
pathetically viewed the position of the 
boys in Northumberland and Durham 
whether it was better that those boys 
should for three or four years perform 10 
hours’ work underground—many of them 
having practically only light work to 
perform—and for the rest of their lives 
should work seven hours underground, or 
that for the whole of their lives they 
should be employed for eight hours hard 
and fast. The boys did not suffer 
physically during those three or four 
years, and although he and others would 
like to see the number of hours reduced, 
he believed that, taken altogether, the 
system was beneficial for men and boys. 
Some experiments were, however, being 
conducted with a view to reducing the 
hours during which boys worked, and he 
was not sure that negotiations would not 
be entered into very shortly with a view 
to securing by voluntary arrangement 
some further reduction. Conciliation 
would, however, be needed on the part 
both of men and employers; and it 
might also be that some sacrifice would 
have to be made by parents if the hours 
were to be reduced without a material 
increase of the cost of the work. How- 
ever that might be, he believed that a 
voluntary arrangement would ensble the 
Counties of Northumberland and Durham 
to carry on their mining industry not 
only to their own satisfaction, but in a 
way which would not compete injuriously 
with other districts which might approve 
of the Bill, and wish to place themselves 
within its scope. The Reports of the 
Labour Commission stated that coal- 
mining presented a range and variety of 
conditions such as could be found in few 
other industries, and be thought it un- 
fortunate that it should have been 
selected for such an experiment as 
that proposed by the Bill. The 
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measure seemed to him, in  faet, 
a Bill to restrict output, and such re- 
striction must mean a lessening of the 
production of wealth which the commu- 
nity desired should be distributed among 
its members in the shape of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and wages. He believed, 
whatever might be the fate that night 
of the local option Amendment, that if 
it had been considered earlier in the 
Session, it would, without doubt, have 
been carried, and that it was only be- 
eause of the late period to which the 
discussion had been driven, that there 
was any danger of the Amendment 
being lost. He begged to move, as an 
Amendment to that Amendment, that the 
words “two-thirds majority ” should be 
substituted for “a majority.” There 
was, he submitted, some precedent for 
placing at that figure the majority 
which should decide whether the Bill 
should apply to a particular district. In 
the coal-mining industry in his own 
county it was required that there should 
be a two-thirds majority before a strike 
could take place; and a two-thirds 
majority was mentioned also in the 
Local Option Bill of the Government 
with respect to the liquor traffic. There 
were some advantages in having some- 
thing more than a bare majority of one, 
since it would secure stability and firm- 
ness, and promote satisfaction when the 
arrangement had been arrived at. On 
those grounds he moved the Amendment, 
but the point was one of detail, and he 
would be guided by the sense of the Com- 
mittee with regard to it. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, after the word 
“ majority,” to insert the words “ of two- 
thirds.”"—(Mr. J. A. Pease.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘of two-thirds ’'be there inserted in the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) thought no Member of the 
Committee who, like himself, had sat 
through the whole of the Debates for 
two days past, but would allow that 
the discussions had been most important 
and interesting, largely conducted as 
they bad been by Members more or less 
directly interested. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that the only question 
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before the Committee was whether “ two- 
thirds” should be part of the Amend- 
meut. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
pointed out that the decision by two- 
thirds majority was a very well-known 
system, and it would, if adopted, meet 
the requirements of the South Wales 
districts. Unless the local option prin- 
ciple was favourable, he considered the Bill 
would be the cause of great injustice to 
the colliers of South Wales, and of an 
amount of misery of which the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill had 
no knowledge. Only last year he hap- 
pened to pass through the South Wales 
colliery districts, xnd there he found a 
number of colliers who had been driven 
from their work simply at the orders of 
agitators’ paid delegates. They could give 
no reason for having left their work, but 
they had given up their weekly wage, their 
wives and children had been reduced to 
semi-starvation, and their state of misery 
might have been avoided if only the local 
option two-thirds majority system had 
been in operation directing their conduct. 
The hon. Member for Rhondda knew 
perfeetly well the miserable state of 
things brought about by the paid 
agitators. 

Mr. ABRAHAM: No. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The only ques- 
tion before the Committee is that of 
“two-thirds” or “ bare majority.” 

Mr.WOOTTON ISAACSON said, if 
the two-thirds majority had been adopted 
as the system for giving effect to local 
option, then such strikes as that to which 
he had just alluded would not have taken 
place, and the misery and desolation over 
the district would not have followed. 
The same principle applied under this 
Bill would save the men from the conse- 
quences of hastily yielding to the in- 
fluence of agitators. 

Str F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
said, it was remarkable that the Com- 
mittee received no advice on this im- 
portant subject from Members of a 
Government who found time at the end 
of a weary Session for an important 
measure such as this, but did not take 
the trouble to assist in the discussion, 
aad allowed the Treasury Bench to be 
empty for hours. It was only to be ex- 
pected that a champion of local option 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should join in the discussion and sup- 
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port the proposal, and yet in common 
with the Irish Members he took no part 
in discussion and probably would merely 
give a vote against the Amendment. 

Tut CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that discussion should be con- 
fined to the question of “ two-thirds ” 
or “bare majority.” 

Sir F. MILNER said, the few re- 
marks he had to offer were in support of 
the Amendment. The feeling of the 
mining classes generally had not been 

roperly appreciated. It had been said 
by the opponents of the Amendment that 
the vast majority of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion were opposed to anything in the 
nature of local option. As he was 
given to understand that only the ques- 
tion of a two-thirds majority could now be 
alluded to, and that he could not enter 
upon the Amendment generally, he would 
only say that he had great pleasure in 
supporting the proposal for the two- 
thirds system as the only fair solution of 
the question when put to a district. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
had considerable sympathy with the 
Amendment, but he would suggest to the 
hon. Member that, in the interest of those 
who desired to express themselves on the 
Main Question, the Amendment should 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said, he did not 
wish to insist on the Amendment, though 
there was more to be said in its favour 
than against it. In deference to the 
geueral view he would ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. FORWOOD said, as the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee was as 
to the adoption of the principle of local 
option in the application of the Bill, he, 
as one having no interest in the great in- 
dustry immediately concerned, desired to 
explain the reasons that influenced his 
vote. He found great difficulty in 
deciding upon the vote he*should give. 
To his mind the clause as it stood and 
the clause with the Amendment would be 
almost equally objectionable. In the one 
ease, by the clause being passed un- 
amended Parliament would deprive the 
labouring man of the liberty to work for 
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such hours as he thought proper, and 
under the Amendment this power would 
be given to the majority of the labourers 
in a given district. Under the Amend- 
ment, if it became law, there would have 
to be constituted an entirely new Register 
of voters with special qualifications in 
regard to this matter, and he felt there 
would be great difficulty in the plan. At 
the same time, he was strongly opposed to 
a cast-iron rule in regard to working 
hours or other regulations of adult male 
labour, and therefore preferred the greater 
elasticity the Amendment would afford in 
various districts. In the Amendment, and, 
indeed, in the Bill, it was assumed that 
there was only one party to the contract, the 
employés ; and the votes of the employés 
were, under the Amendment, to decide 
whether the Bill should be applied. But 
surely the employer had a large interest 
in the question ? He, under the security 
of existing law, embarked his capital in 
the business, sinking a large amount in 
building, plant, &c., and under the Bill 
and Amendment the employer would be 
exposed by ex post facto legislation to 
have altogether new conditions imposed 
to handicap him in the conduct of his 
business. The Bill, whether with or 
without the Amendment, was a form of 
veiled protection, and protection in the 
most unscientific and elumsy form. It 
proposed to give to the workman pro- 
tection in regard to the time for which 
he might sell his labour, forcing the 
purchaser of that labour to pay more for 
it, and so in a sense this was a system of 
protection. Just in the same way as a 
farmer who had wheat to sell might have 
protection for the labour by which he 
raised that wheat, so would, by the Bill, 
rotection be given to miners’ labour. 
ut it was protection in a clumsy and 
unscientific form. The men were to be 
prevented from working more than a 
given number of hours, although health, 
strength, and inclination might induce 
them to extend those hours, and yet, at 
the same time, they would be exposed to 
all the competition of foreign labour and 
to that competition increased. Scientific 
protection placed a duty upon imported 
oods, and thus gave protection to home 
abour; but here was the labour left 
exposed to foreign competition, and pro- 
tection was simply for the purpose of 
levelling up or levelling down the hours 
of labour in the various districts of the 
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country.. It had not been realised what 
an increased c would be levied on™ 


trade industry and every household in the 
country. It had been said by the hon. 
Member for Merthyr, in the speech in 
which he quoted from the hon. Member 
for Rhondda, that the passing of the Bill 
would give ry bes to 20,000 more 
miners in South Wales to produce the same 
quantity of coal as was produced with- 
out this restriction. This was confirmed 
by a supporter of the Bill, who stated 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
raise the cost of getting coal in all cases 
4d., and in some cases more, per ton. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pease) esti- 
mated the extra cost of getting coal if 
the Bill were adopted at 6d. per ton, and, 
translating this fact into figures, this 
extra 6d. per ton in the production of 
coal, taking the total production in the 
United Kingdom to be 180,000,000 tons, 
meant an increase to the consumers of 
no less than £4,500,000 in the course of 
the year. The House should not lightly 
propose such an immense additional 
charge on the industry and everyday ex- 
penses of the country by a measure 
hurriedly passed immediately before the 
close of a long Session. Another figure 
would illustrate the effect of the Bill. 
One of our keenest competitors was the 
United States, and 6d. per ton would pay 
the carriage of coal in that country for 
120 miles. To that extent, therefore, 
the Bill would carry back the area of 
our coalfields from the port of shipment. 
This was no idle fear, as would be shown 
by the figures in reference to the compe- 
tition between British and foreign coal 
producers. Coal could be delivered to 
steamers in the port of New York at 
11s. 6d. per ton, delivered alongside the 
vessel, but that coal could not be de- 
livered in the port of London for less 
that 16s. or 17s. per ton. We pretended 
to ourselves that we had cheap coal, 
through which our industries flourished, 
but we would, by the Bill, add 6d. per 
ton to the cost of producing coal, while 
there was the enormous discrepancy 
existing in the cost of coal in those two 
great commercial ports. Why was the 
Bill urged with such vehemence? No 
one had ventured to say that coal mining 
was an unhealthy occupation, and in the 
face of established facts such a statement 
could not with truth be made. The pro- 
portion in the total number of miners of 
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men employed up to the of 60 was 
larger than in any other industry. The 
only valid argument in favour of the 
Bill was contained in the half-and-half 
speech of one of the hon. Members for 
Durham, who first led his hearers to sup- 
pose that he was going to oppose the 
Amendment, basing his opposition on 
the employment of boys, and who 
finished by saying he would support the 
Amendment. If it were true that boys 
were employed in any of our coal mines 
for unfairly long bours, he would vote 
for an inquiry into that matter, and, if 
necessary, would support legislation in 
the boys’ favour, similar to that already 
passed in favour of women and children 
employed in factories and workshops. 
That, however, should be dealt with 
separately and distinctly, and afforded no 
reason for such a Bill as this with its 
effect on trade and industry throughout 
the whole country. He felt that if once 
this step were taken, with or without the 
introduction of the local option principle, 
similar legislation could not be refused to 
other industries when asked for. There 
had been indications in discussions at 
Working Men’s Congresses of the set of 
ideas in this direction—— 

Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN rose 
to Order. The hon. Member was not 
addressing himself to the Amendment ; he 
was considering what might possibly 
happen should the Bill become law. 

THe CHAIRMAN understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to be arguing for 
the Amendment and against the Bill. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he preferred 
the Bill with the Amendment, although 
with the Amendment adopted his objec- 
tion would not be removed, as it would 
afford some degree of elasticity to the 
operation. His strong objection to the 
Bill with the Amendment was that, if it 
passed, it would encourage other claims, 
which could not be resisted, for similar 
legislation in the interest of other indus- 
tries. Parliament had no right to impose 
on workmen in this country an additional 
tax on coal for household use (which 
would also affect wages in regard to the 
cost of coal for manufacturing ;purposes), 
and yet refuse to other workmen the same 
protection to labour as would by the Bill 
be extended to miners. If the Bill as 
amended were proceeded with 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Bill as amended 
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was not before the Committee ; the 
Question simply was whether the pro- 
Amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. FORWOOD bowed to the ruling, 
but in following the course of the 
Debate he had heard the question of 
foreign competition discussed. The Bill 
would increase the cost of production, and 
in the result would affect this country 
unfavourably in regard to foreign com- 
petition as well as seriously and pre- 
judicially affecting the home consumers. 
In deference to the Chairman’s ruling he 
would not further press that point, but 
he apprehended he would not be out of 
Order in alluding to the argument put 
forward by the promoters of the Bill 
against the Amendment, that it was desir- 
able to put mines in every district upon a 
somewhat equal level. Inother words, 
as the mines of Northumberland and 
Durham were at the present time working 
more economically and with greater ad- 
vantage to the miners than were mines 
in other parts of the country, therefore a 
Bill should be passed which would han- 
dicap those mines, and put them on a 
level with mines in the Midland districts. 
Against such a proposition he supported 
the Amendment ; but should the Amend- 
ment become part of the Bill, he should 
vote against the Bill in its ultimate 
stage, believing that to pass such a Bill 
wonld be one of the worst day’s work 
the House could do for the interests of 
the working classes of the country. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said, only a few words would 
be necessary to explain why he should 
vote in favour of the Amendment. He 
voted for the Second Reading of the Bill 
with the intention of supporting certain 
Amendments in Committee, of which this 
was one. He had no interest in the coal 
trade, but he had a considerable number 
of miners in his constituency who, he 
believed were largely, if not unanimously, 
opposed to this local option proposal. 
He would like to please those mining 
constituents of his by the vote he gave, 
but he was quite unable to see that in 
order to please them he should vote for 
putting a burden on a large number of 
men in other places who believed that it 
would result injuriously to themselves, 
their employers, and the public interest, 
The Bill with this Amendment would 
give those who desired the change the 
opportunity of getting it, but he could 
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not think it fair to forcibly impose the 
Bill on large minorities who did not 
desire it. This was his reason for sup- 
porting the Amendment, and he was not 
deterred from giving that support by the 
threat that if the Amendment were 
carried the Bill would be withdrawn. 
The responsibility for the loss of the 
Bill must rest with those who withdrew 
it, not upon those who desired these 
modifications in its terms. 

*Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil) said, he did not take the 
same view on this subject as his colleague 
in the representation of Merthyr. Either 
he or his hon. Friend must be mistaken 
in the estimate formed of the views of 
the miners of the district, but each was 
prepared to take the responsibility of the 
position taken up. This was somewhat 
beside the question, but it was evident 
that each was more or less honest in his 
convictions, and offered his opinion in the 
House for what it was worth. The 
immediate question was whether or not 
there should be any option in regard to 
the application of the Bill. The passing 
of the Second Reading of the Bill by a 
large majority established the principle 
that there should be legislative limitation 
of hours of work in mines, and the ques- 
tion now was should some districts be 
excepted from the general rule. In his 
view eight hours’ hard and honest work 
in a mine was as much as any man could 
possibly do; after that he ought to have 
rest. What a man did in the way of 
work beyond that eight hours was of 
very little value to himself or his em- 
Os ewe He could speak with some 

nowledge on the subject, for mining 
had for him a life-long interest, and he 
did not hesitate to say that eight hours’ 
work in a mine was all that could 
be expected from a man having due 
regard to his own health and the 
safety of those who worked with him. 
He submitted that no man should be 
allowed to work more than eight hours 
in the bowels of the earth, his own 
interests and those of his family being 
alike opposed to it. He could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that the reason of 
the opposition to the Bill was based on 
their knowledge that the men would have 
the cards in their own hands if the Bill 
passed, and would insist on being paid a 
fair day’s wage for what they considered 
to be a fair day’s work. He was quite 
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prepared to admit that if the Bill passed 
into law the men would still insist on 
having a fair day’s wage, and he held 
that they were entitled to it. He noticed 
that throughout the Debate they had 
heard nothing from the Representatives 
of Cornwall and Devonshire as to the 
metalliferous mines of this country. It 
was the rule in all metalliferous mines in 
the world that no man should work more 
than eight hours a day ; why was it not 
the rule in coal mines? On that point 
he would try to throw some little light. 
He himself was not interested to the ex- 
tent of one farthing in collieries, but he 
was a Representative, in conjunction with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr, 
of a colliery district, and he had endea- 
voured to ascertain why the owners 
objected to the Bill before the Com- 
mittee. The two grounds alleged were 
that it would restrict the output and that 
it would prevent competition with foreign 
producers. Well, the eight hours’ limit 
could not restrict the output in Northum- 
berland and Durham, where it was alleged 
that the men already only worked six 
and a-half and seven hours. But what 
happened in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham? The boys and hauliers were sent 
down to arrange for the work of the day 
—to get the trams to the face ready for 
filling, and the roadways clear. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): I 
am sure the hon. Gentleman will excuse 
me for laughing ; but this is the most 
amusing statement I ever heard in my 
life. 

THe CHAIRMAN : I may call atten- 
tion to the fact that the only question 
raised by the Amendment is whether 
there should be local option or not im 
respect of this Bill. 

*Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN said, 
he was endeavouring to give reasons why 
owners refused to assent to having the 
law made compulsory, and wished to have 
it left optional when he was interrupted 
by his hon. Friend, who apparently 
thought he did not know a mine from a 
mule, though probably he had been 
acquainted with mines almost as long as 
the hon. Gentleman. He thought it had 
been admitted all through the Debate 
that the boys in Northumberland and 
Durham were oftentimes engaged for 
10 hours a day; and if that 
was the case it appeareil obvious 
to a person of ordinary understanding 
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that the boys were there for the purpose 
of facilitating the work of the men. 
What the miners of South Wales said, 
however, was that they desired that no 
one should be allowed actually to work in 
the mines for more than eight hours 
per shift. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chester-le-Street had stated as one of 
his grounds of objection to the Bill that 
in Northumberland and Durham the men 
would only be able to work one shift. 
The principal objection of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Merthyr, however, was 
that, by a limitation of the hours of 
labour, the double shift system would be 
introduced in Wales. The Representa- 
tive of one colliery district, in fact, 
objected to having one shift, while the 

Representative of another objected to 
having two. 

Mr.WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): May I explain that 
in South Wales the boys work shorter 
hours than the men, and that if you in- 
troduce a double shift you increase the 
hours of the boys ? 

*Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN re- 
plied that he was not born in Palestine ; 
he was born in South Wales. With 
regard to the question of foreign com- 
petition, he submitted that if the Bill 
were passed they would be exactly in 
statu quo. Wages on the Continent at 
the present time were undoubtedly lower 
than they were in Durham or in Wales, 
and foreign competition thus was and 
would be possible; but to say that the 
men of Wales were of necessity to work 
a larger number of hours than they 
ought to be called on to work, due regard 
being had to their health, simply because 
some men on the Continent were 
working for very low wages, was, 
to his mind, a poor answer to the 
supporters of the Bill before the 
House. He had been surprised on the 
previous day by a passage in the speech 
of the Member for Merthyr, in which his 
hon. Friend somewhat misled the Com- 
mittee, though not, he was sure, inten- 
tionally, by saying that a ballot had been 
taken in the constituency they repre- 
sented, and that the men in that locality 
were, by a large majority, in favour of the 
application to the Bill of the principle 
of local option. The only vote that had 
ever been taken in the Merthyr district 
was as to whether the eight hours should 
count as from face to face or from bank 
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to bank. There was not a collier in the 
Merthyr or Aberdare Valleys who was 
opposed, so far as he knew, to the re- 
duetion of the hours of labour in the 
collieries of South Wales—he had never 
even heard the question raised. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 
advocated in 1891 eight hours from bank 
to bank ; then he advocated eight hours’ 
windi 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil)’: Where did I advocate that in 1891 ? 


Mr. Kerr Harpir (West Ham, S.) 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put”; but 
the Chairman withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


"Mr. PRITCHARD-MORGAN, re- 
suming, said, that his hon. Friend, after 
advocating eight hours’ winding, advo- 
cated eight hours from face to face, and 
then eight hours within a radius of 100 
yards froin the bottom of the shaft, while 
now he advocated local option. He 
would put a case—a case, say, where 
men and owners had combined in object- 
ing to the principle of the Bill. They 
would assume that 2,000 men were en- 
gaged in the pit, and produced ls. per 
day in the value of coal more than they 
would in the event of the Bill becoming 
law. ‘They would admit that those 2,000 
men obtained an advantage of 6d. per 
man per day, and that the proprietor of 
the mine also obtained a similar sum per 
man per day. That advantage, in the 
ease of the proprietor, would amount to 
no less than £15,000 a year; and he 
conterded that it would be better to suffer 
the workman to lose his 6d. per day and 
the owner his £15,000 a year than to 
allow the men to remain in the bowels of 
the earth working amid the coal dust for 
objectionably long hours day after day 
and year after year. The House was 
continually engaged in legislation dealing 
with cruelty to animals and to children, 
and in restricting the hours of labour of 
women and infants, and he submitted 
that the time had arrived for restricting 
the hours of adult labour in the mines. 
He thought the Amendment ought not 
to be carried, and he trusted that the 
Committee would not carry it, though at 
a later stage he would be prepared to 
vote for an Amendment making the 





eight hours apply as from face to face. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN | (Bir- 
mingham, W.): The Committee will, 
I think, feel indebted to the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down for 
breaking the monotony of the Debate. I 
do not know exactly how many speeches 
have been addressed to us this evening, but 
they are a great number, and, with one 
exception, every speaker has spoken in 
favour of the Amendment, while the 
promoters of the Bill have not ventured 
to say a single word against it. That 
appears to us to be rather an extraordi- 
nary method of conducting a discussion 
in this House, though I have no doubt 
that as time goes on we shall be entirely 
used to it. Apparently, with the new 
Unionism and new Radicalism, a new 
form of discussion has spruug up, and 
hon. Gentlemen who promote a Bill, 
having ascertained beforehand in the 
Lobby whether they have a majority at 
their back, remain obstinately silent, 
moving the Closure from time to time, 
and testing the patience of the Chairman, 
and in that way endeavour to ram their 
measures down the throats of their oppo- 
nents without taking the trouble to 
explain them. Perhaps they are wise in 
that. Having to defend proposals such 
as this before the House, and having 
declared that even the slightest deviation 
from the proposals in the Bill is to be 
followed by its withdrawal, they are, per- 
haps, very wise to refuse to allow any 
discussion, any examination of details, 
or any criticism. I should hardly think 
that they will be very much obliged to 
my hon. Friend below me, because, al- 
though he rose to oppose the Amendment, 
he seemed to me to give away the whole 
ease by the statement he made at the 
commencement of his speech. He said, 
and I entirely sympathise with him, that 
eight hours’ good work at the face, in all 
the discomforts of a mine, was as 
much as any human being should be 
submitted to, and that he was prepared 
to alter the Bill, so that the only thing it 
would prevent would be work extending 
over a longer period than eight hours 
carried on at the face of the coal. Well, 
Sir, we are all agreed as to that. But 
that is not the issue between us. I have 


taken the trouble to look at the Returns 
prepared some time ago, and I find there 
is hardly a district in which at the present 
time theaverage of work at the faceexceeds 
eight hours. Where eight hours is ex- 
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ceeded it is only by a decimal point, and 
I think there would, in no part of the 
House, be any objection to reducing it to 
eight hours. But we have a much larger 
question than that to decide. We are 
obliged to consider this Bill as raising 
the question whether all over the United 
Kingdom, as soon as this Bill is passed, 
work in mines is to be restricted to eight 
hours from bank to bank for everybody 
employed in the mine. We know per- 
fectly well that that will, in many cases, 
reduce the work at the face to seven, six, 
and even five hours, and of course, there- 
fore, greatly reduce the number of hours of 
bona fide work which can be put in at the 
mine. Now, Sir, I wish to address myself 
particularly to the promoters of the Bill, 
and I think I am entitled to do so as a 
friend of their object. I would remind 
them that in 1891, when they were in a 
small minority in this House, and when 
the very idea of legislative interference 
with the hours of labour was scouted in 
all parts of the House, I supported 
them and defended the principle of their 
Bill and voted for the Second Reading ; 
but at the same time I said that when- 
ever a Bill of this sort was read a second 
time I should claim my right to examine 
its details, and to endeavour to introduce 
into it that elasticity without which, I 
am convinced, it would disappoint its 
promoters, and fail of its avowed aim. 
But I adopted the principle of your Bill. 
My hon. Friend below me, in his speech 
against the Amendment, adopted the very 
convenient method, which I have noticed 
has been adopted by gentlemen who 
occupy @ more prominent position, of 
saying that the Amendment violates the 
principle of the measure. That is a very 
convenient argument, because it dis- 
penses with argument. You need only 
say “the Amendment violates the prin- 
ciple of the Bill,” and then, because the 
principle has been affirmed on the Second 
Reading, you can add “I cannot discuss 
an Amendment which violates this prin- 
ciple.” Let us ascertain what is the 
principle of the Bill. The principle of 
the Bill is, I venture to say, the right of 
the Legislature, under certain circum- 
stances and for good cause, to interfere 
with the hours of labour of adults in 
mines. That is the principle of the Bill. 
Whether that right shall be exercised is 
purely a question of expediency, and this 
Amendment is purely a question of ex- 
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pediency and not a question of principie 
at all. It is.a question of whether, 
granting that we have the right to inter- 
fere in any district or all districts, it is 
expedient to stereotype this interference 
over the whole country, or whether we 
should limit that interference to those 
districts which are most desirous of it, 
and where we may well be convinced by 
the evidence we have received that such 
interference will do little or no harm. 
Let us, then, look at the matter!from that 
point of view. Is it expedient to press 
a measure of this kind against a small 
minority ? I say for myself, yes, it is. 
It was with that view that I supported 
the Second Reading of the Bill. It isin 
that sense that I am in favour of com- 
pulsion in certain cases, where you have 
an individual or a few individuals, or a 
very small proportion of a class behaving 
in a cantankerous manner, and preventing 
something which the vast majority be- 
lieve to be to their advantage. Then I 
hold that it is right for the State to in- 
terfere, and to give the majority the 
power of controlling a small minority. 
But does that principle go so far as to 
cover the case of a very large minority ? 
Isay no, and that I may explain the 
ground on which I base that opinion. 
[ go to the very bottom of our repre- 
sentative system. What is a representa- 
tive system? It is a means of learning 
beforehand on which side of a question 
foree lies. Without our civilised arrange- 
ments every question must be decided by 
force, and the strongest, of course, gain 
their way. By means of a representative 
system you find out which party is the 
stronger, and we have always been 
content to accept the decision of the 
stronger party without resorting to 
physical foree to determine the matter. 
But it will be seen at once that, although 
in a case where there is a majority of 
two to one Providence would no doubt 
be on the side of the big battalions, as 
Napoleon said, and the majority would 
win; yet when you come to a small 
majority it is not at all certain, if you 
come to force, that the majority will win. 
Is it contended that if you left this to be 
decided on the spot without legislation, 
Without an appeal to law, in Northum- 
berland and Durham, that the people 
who are in favour of this Bill would be 
able to carry it into effect? Clearly 
not. Unless you can bring the whole 
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force of the country at your back to 
coerce the recalcitrant opponents of the 
Bill in Northumberland and Durham 
you could not possibly carry out your 
proposal in those countries. And even if 
you take the whole of the country there 
is undoubtedly a very large minority 
opposed to the Bill. If you take the 
miners in the North at 120,000 you must 
add a considerable number for those in 
South Wales and other districts, and my 
hon. Friend will admit that, although 
the Representative Bodies are on one 
side, there are a great number of indi- 
viduals in places like the Midlands who 
are entirely opposed to this legislation. 
You have over the whole country a very 
considerable mipority entirely opposed 
to this legislation. I do not say that 
that is a reason against the legislation— 
if I thought it was I should have voted 
against the Second Reading—but I do 
say that that is a reason why my hon. 
Friends should mareh cautiously. It is 
a reason why they should make some 
concession, and not stand in the irre- 
concilable attitude they have taken up. 
What is the objection that is taken to 
the Bill by this large minority? It is 
that the lessening of the hours that 
would take place in certain districts, 
especially in regard to the labour of boys 
in Northumberland and Durham, would 
very materially lessen the output of coal ; 
that the result of that would be to raise 
prices ; that that would lessen the demand 
for labour and the opportunities of the 
people for obtaining occupation and 
probably the amount of the wages they 
would receive. That is the statement 
which is made as to the probable result 
of this legislation in those districts, and it 
will be observed that everybody would 
suffer. The employer would suffer, no 
doubt. If he is making any profit he 
would have to submit to a sacrifice of 
those profits, The workman would have 
to submit to less wages and, above all, to 
a decrease in the amount of employment 
open to him, and the public probably 
would have to suffer, because the price 
of the article would be raised as far as it 
could be without materially affecting the 
demand. I do not want, myself, to lay too 
much stress on this argument. I pointed 
out on the Second Reading of the Bill 
that people are rather apt to take a too 
gloomy view of the probable result of 
changes of this kind ; that the reduction 
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in the output might not be so large as 
was feared ; and that in many trades a 
reduction of hours had not led to a 
reduction of output. But then I venture 
to say that if that should be the result I 
do not think that the main object of the 
promoters of this Bill would be gained, 
because I cannot help thinking that one 
of their objects is to secure a reduction in 
the output—that is to say, that a certain 
number of men shall produce less coal 
than they do at present—and to secure 
that if the output is to be maintained it 
shall be by the employment of a larger 
number of men. Still, I admit that 
there may be some compensation in the 
case of a change of this kind, and it may 
be found that more work will be done 
per hour than is done at present. 
The hon. Member for the Ince Division 
said, “ Oh, our ancestors heard the same 
story over 200 years ago, and you have 
cried ‘ Wolf’ so often that we do not heed 
you when you call ‘ Wolf’ now.” I ven- 
ture to say that attitude on the part of an 
influential representative of the working 
classes is a very dangerous attitude at the 
present time. My hon. Friend must see 
there is a point beyond which you cannot 
increase prices. It is an open question, 
which should be considered with the ut- 
most care, whether you have reached that 
point in connection with the coal trade. 
Do not let us shut our ears to arguments 
which may be used in the matter. If we 
met every contention with the same blank 
denial and refusal to entertain it our com- 
mercial supremacy would sooner or later 
disappear. I say, speaking generally, 
and dealing only with the old-established, 
ordinary, and old-fashioned businesses of 
the country, which have no monopoly, 
and which hold no supremacy because of 
the possession of an invention, or some- 
thing of that kind, that the margin of 
profit has at the present moment 
almost entirely disappeared. Many of 
them are being carried on at a 
loss ; and when my hon. Friend says we 
have heard these jeremiads often before, 
and nothing has resulted, he is mistaken, 
for something has resulted, and whether 
our warnings were correct or not, it is 
certain that the trade of this country is 
worse than it used tobe. The hon. Gen- 
tleman may be right in saying that the 
working classes have not suffered to any 
great extent ; their wages are higher and 
better, and their work is less exhausting 
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than it was 20 yearsago ; but at the same 
time the average percentage of profit ob- 
tained by the capitalist has been very 
materially reduced. That isa change which 
I am not sorry to have seen accomplished, 
only there must be a limit. ‘Take the case 
of a person who has invested £100,000 
in a mill and machinery, who finds he is 
no longer making a profit. He cannot 
close his mill at once; that would be a 
loss of capital ; so he goes on working, 
even at a loss, hoping for an 
improvement, until the whole of 
his free capital has disappeared, and 
it is not, in facet, until he is bank- 
rupt that the mill is closed and the 
workpeople go to joiu the ranks of the 
unemployed. I would urge the Com- 
mittee not to treat this as a purely illu- 
sory danger, for it is a real danger which 
we ought always to have in view. When 
a vast change of this kind is proposed I 
think it behoves those who propose it 
to be certain of each step ae they take it, 
to follow the ancient ways of Liberal- 
ism, and to be satisfied with half a 
loaf rather than have no bread, and 
to feel, at least, that the change 
is unlikely to do more barm than good. 
Experience has shown that gradual pro- 
gress is infinitely safer for the country 
and infinitely better for the projects of 
reform we wish to promote, and I would 
entreat my hon. Friend, as one who is 
friendly to this movement, to consider 
whether he will not gain more by taking 
to-day a Bill which he can have at this 
moment, and which can be passed into 
law during the present Session, than he 
will by refusing every Amendment and 
insisting upon the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill? It appears to me that if 
my hon. Friend insists upon the Bill in 
its present form and at this period of the 
Session, he has not the ghost of a chance 
of passing it this year. Does my hon. 
Friend believe he will be able to pass the 
Bill in its present form during this Ses- 
sion? I do not know what the men of 
Northumberland and Durham are, but I 
know if they were Irishmen this Bill 
would take a month to pass. On the 
other hand, if he would allow this 
amendment to be made, without neces- 
sarily admitting the grounds or reasoning 
upon which it is urged upon him, re- 
serving to himself the right to demand 
more when the opportunity comes, I 
believe he would secure a very useful 
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Bill, even at the end of this exhausting 
Session, and he would gain for all of us 
a@ vast amount of useful experience, 
which would enable us with absolute 
certainty to proceed further, or with 
equally absolute certainty to retrace our 
steps. What argument has been offered 
to us which would prevent them from 
adopting this course? There are three 
arguments. In the first place, there is 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, which is the 
philanthropie argument, and which 
amounts to this—that my hon. Friends 
behind me from the North are such in- 
considerate fathers, and their sons have 
to work such long hours, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he from Stafford- 
shire should step in and defend the health 
and material welfare of their children. 
I do not think we are at all justified in 
taking such an unfavourable view of 
the character of our Northern friends, 
and that, at any rate, is not such 
a@ serious argument as to be suffi- 


cient to induce us to make such 
a change as this. When we were 
asked to interfere in the case of 


the Factory Acts, the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Acts, and other Acts, there was 
always shown a tremendous case of 
cruelty, indifference, and neglect affecting 
large numbers of the population which 
justified the interference of the Legisla- 
ture, but there is nothing of the sort 
here. The boys in the North were 
strong and healthy, and he should think 
they would be the first to resent inter- 
ference. The second argument is that if 
you pass this Bill with the local option 
clause, you will be giviug an undue ad- 
vantage to the distrigts which will vote 
themselves out of the Bill. In the first 
place, I wish to say I do not think that 
is true. Whatever advantages, if they 
are advantages, these districts will have 
after the Bill has passed, they have now, 
and the real object of gentlemen who 
hold this argument is not to prevent 
them from getting the advantages which 
they have got now, but to take away the 
advantages which they have got. Let 
me point out how that arises. You have 
extraordinary differences in the conditions 
of trade. You have mines in which the 
coal is much more expensive to win than 
it is in others, or mines which are far 
from markets, and which would not be 
able to be worked if the people had not 
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in some way or. other overcome the 
natural disadvantages. It is these 
methods which they have adopted for 
overcoming the natural disadvantages 
and putting them on equal terms with 
other districts, that you will take away 
from them. It is the most remarkable 
thing to notice how, in the course of 
these two days’ Debate, the whole argu- 
ment has been transformed from the 
argument on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. On the Second Reading it was to 
our common humanity that the promoters 
of the Bill made an appeal ; it was said 
that men were working too hard and too 
long at a disagreeable and dangerous em- 
ployment, and that therefore there should 
be some interference. But not one word, 
except from the Member for Merthyr, 
have we heard about the argument 
addressed to our humanity. What we 
have been listening to is ignoble 
strife and competition between dif- 
ferent coalowners on the one side and 
coalowners on the other, between different 
districts and .between individual mines, 
and I do say it is a most dangerous pre- 
cedent if this House is going to interfere 
with a question of commercial competi- 
tion, and is going to lay its strong hand 
on one set of tradesmen and take it away 
from another set of tradesmen. We have 
been looking with regret on the spectacle 
which has been presented to us by the 
Houses of the Legislature in America, 
where we have seen Senators and Repre- 
sentatives struggling for their personal 
interests or the personal interests of those 
whom they represent, without the least 
regard for the good of the nation. Are 
we going to follow that evil example, 
and are we going to throw ourselves into 
what has been shown by the whole course 
of the Debate to be a mere struggle 
between rival commercial and pecuniary 
interests in this country ? Are we going 
to have to throw a balance into the one 
side or the other? No, Sir; on that 
ground, if on that alone,I would say 
we ought to press for this local option in 
order that these districts may fight it out 
themselves without asking the House to 
give a preference to one side or the other. 
There is a third reason which has not been 
alluded to in the course of this Debate, 
and which, I think, must weigh very 
materially with the Member for the Ince 
Division and other hon. Members in in- 
ducing them to reject anything in the 
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form of a compromise, and that is the 
idea that by forcing a stereotyped eight 
hours throughout the country they will 
reduce the output, and that, as a result, 
either prices will go up and wages will be 
raised, or, if the output is to be maintained, 
a larger number of persons will find 
employment. I ask how on earth it can 
be expected that this result will be 
attained ? Does the hon. Gentleman 
think he can fix the price of a pro- 
duct like coal? Can he altogether 
evade the effect of competition? Yet 
they would have us believe that they 
ean force up the price. We have heard 
a great deal about competition. We 
have heard about foreign competition and 
foreign coal. No one, however, has con- 
sidered it necessary to speak much about 
it during this Debate except to say that 
it was not so bad as it was expected to 
be. Surely, however, if you are going 
to increase the price of home coal it is 
clear that you will iucrease the demand 
for foreign coal, and that every ton of 
foreign coal sold means that one ton less 
of English coal sold, and so many more 
people out of employment. The com- 
monest laws of economics cannot be 
voided for the benefit of my hon. Friends. 
But there is another point to be con- 
sidered. Suppose you were dealing with 
the home trade, and that the foreign 
trade was not to be counted at all. In 
other words, suppose you could draw a 
eircle excluding all foreign coal, then, no 
doubt, you could raise the price of coal. 
But, I ask, for how long? Surely you 
would keep the price up only so long as 
the consumers could afford to pay the 
increased price. But, again I ask, is the 
condition of trade throughout the country 
such that it could afford to pay an in- 
crease for the coal that it necessarily must 
consume ? Iam thinking especially now 
of the vast ironworks, and I say it is 
absolutely impossible for them, and also 
for many other great industries through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
to hold their own against foreign com- 
petition if the price of coal is to be in- 
creased. What would follow? These 
great centres of consumption would be 
closed. How then, in the long run, is 
this increase in the price going to benefit 
anybody ? My view is that what the 
hon. Gentleman proposes to do—tkat is, 
to lessen the output und increase wages 
—is mathematically impossible. But I 
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know that it is of no use. to argue with 
those who hold these views. You cannot 
convince a man who thinks he can square 
the circle or make water run up hill. I 
do not press my opinion with any hope 
of bringing conviction; but I put it 
that supposing you are right and I am 
wrong, and supposing that good results 
would follow from your plan, still I 
would ask you why should not you, as 
you cannot get these results this 
year, consent to a compromise? You 
can gain nothing under the Bill this 
year, and if you agree to a compro- 
mise, we shall have a year’s experience 
upon which to decide what is the best 
course for us to adopt in the future. The 
new method of discussing important 
matters seems to me, however, to render 
any appeal of this kind useless. I 
wonder how the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Barnard Castle (Sir J. W. Pease) 
and the hon. Member for Durham (Sir J. 
Joicey) like this state of things now that 
it is to be applied to themselves ? They 
were very ready to Closure us on a former 
oceasion after two days’ discussion in 
Committee’on an important Bill, and to- 
night we shall have been two days dis- 
cussing this Bill, and I suppose to-mor- 
row that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, if he is prepared to mete out equal 
justice to his friends as well as his oppo- 
nents, will come forward again and stop 
further discussion by his guillotine 
method. I should like to know how 
those hon. Gentlemen will vote on that 
occasion ? When my hon. Friend behind 
me, the Member for Mid Durham (Mr. J. 
Wilson) wanted, by the vote of this 
House, to coerce no less than 500,000 
persons by the provisions of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Barnard Castle strongly 
approved of the guillotine being applied 
ou that occasion. It strikes me that 
some of these chickens are coming home 
to roost. I sincerely hope the lesson will 
not be altogether lost on some of my hon. 
Friends. Ido not think I can do more 
than to once more ask those who have 
the conduct of this Bill whether they 
will not yield to circumstances, and take 
what they can instead of losing every- 
thing by claiming too much? If they 
will not do that I confess that the best 
course this House can take, and that 
another House can take, if they take my 


advice, which I do not suppose they will 
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—I say, if a majority in this House is 
determined to ram the measure down our 
throats, the best thing is to allow them 
to do it in the crudest possible form, be- 
cause the sharper the lesson and the 
deeper the wound, the sooner shall 
we come back again to the policy of 
reason and common sense. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, although, no doubt, the 
Commttee would be anxious to divide, yet 
some reply would be expected from the 
promoters of the Bill to the powerful 
speech to which the Committee had just 
listened. His right hon. Friend began 
his speech by asking whether or not any 
serious Amendment was to be accepted, 
and whether this Amendment and other 
Amendments on the Paper would be 
opposed ; and he seemed to say that this 
Amendment represented his views. 
There was a slip made by the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
yesterday in referring in terms of com- 
mendation to another Amendment which 
appeared on the Paper. The colleague 
of the hon. Member who made this 
Motion, and to whose speech the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded, said he should 
support another Amendment, which was 
one to which they would come later, and 
which placed a point of 100 yards from 
the shaft as that from which the eight- 
hours day should be taken. His right 
hon, Friend had stated that three argu- 
ments had been used in support of 
this Amendment, and he had traversed 
two out of the three at considerable 
length. He would first dispose of the 
argument of colliery against colliery, and 
one part of the country against another 
part of the country. They thought, 
without putting it too high, that there 
would undoubtedly be a considerable 
amount of inconvenience and some cost 
in all parts of the country in bringing 
the new system into effect. But changes 
of this kind had been imposed upon the 
coalowners of this country on former 
occasions, and they had been resisted, 
and resisted in very strong language—in 
1872, when there were prophecies of the 
ruin of the industry, and again in 1887. 
They admitted that there would be cost 
and trouble, and they said it-was unfair 
that the masters of Staffordshire and 
Lancashire and the Bristol districts, 
where the hours were long and the 
mode of working very slow—they eaid 
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it would be unfair to put them to all this 
inconvenience when their rivals and 
competitors in trade were not incon- 
venienced in the same way. That 
argument was met by saying they were 
not competitors in trade. He could not 
admit that fora moment. The seaborne 
trade of Northumberland and Durham 
was very large, but a very large pro- 
portion of that coal arrived in London, 
and came into direct competition with 
the coal produced in Federation districts. 
It was owing to the high rates of the 
Railway Companies that this seaborne 
coal got the advantage. He laid much 
more stress upon the philanthropic argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
did not see how it would be possible for 
any of them who were concerned in pro- 
moting this Bill, and who had been 
supporting it for years past, without 
sacrificing every principle and argument, 
to give up the case of the Northumber- 
land and Durham boys. It was said they 
should not express more concern for the 
boys in this district than did their 
fathers. As to carrying this change 
against the wishes of the great minority,the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have for- 
gotten hisown arguments about minorities 
on former occasions. He admitted that it 
would be a serious thing, even in the name 
of philanthropy, to eoerce a large mino- 
rity. But he had exaggerated the matter. 
With regard to Northumberland and 
Durham, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Chester-le-Street (Sir J. Joicey) had 
referred to 120,000 men, but the last 
ballot taken on the subject showed that 
the majority was only 36,000. 

*Sir J. JOICEY said, he had spoken 
of 120,000 men as being connected with 
the mines, and not as being miners. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE went on to say 
that very large sections of Federation 
districts had been balloted upon this Bill, 
and in those sections there had been 
virtually no minority; whilst, on the 
other hand, in Northumberland and 
Durham the ballot showed 36,000 against 
the Bill and 14,000 or 15,000 in favour 
of it. 

Sm J. PEASE: Out of 72,000 who 
were capable of voting. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, his point 
was that hon. Members ought not to 
quote 120,000 as being against the Bill 
when, as a matter of fact, only 36,000 
voted against it. Then there was the 
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question of the boys. The men in the 
North worked sometimes as little as five 
and a half hours, and never more than 
seven hours, as far as he had been able 
to ascertain, and he had been in pits both 
in Northumberland and Durham. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) : 
What pit was the right hon. Gentleman 
down in Durham ? 

Sir C, W. DILKE: I will give my 
hon. Friend the names privately. In 
connection with this question I went 
down two pits in Northumberland and 
five or six in Darham, 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : Which were they ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, his hon. 
Friend surely did not doubt his word 
upon the subject. He found that the 
men worked from 5} hours to 6} or7 
hours, while the boys were below ground 
10 hours, and worked from 9 to 94 hours. 
He understood that the case of the hand- 
putters was given up by his hon. Friends, 
who did not contend that the state of 
things with regard to them was defensible. 
There were very few of these handputters 
now, and they were confined to a few 
old-fashioned pits. The case of these 
handputters, however, was very hard. 
They worked naked, and their work was 
very hard. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 
make us out to be greater barbarians 
than we are by saying that we work 
naked. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: I saw men work- 
ing naked with my own eyes. [ admit 
that this work is confined to old-fashioned 

its. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) : 
Will you name the pit where they work 
naked ? 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, Walker, near 
Newcastle, was a hot pit and an old 
fashioned pit. What had been ignored 
throughout the Debate was that the 
hours of the boys had been regulated 
by Statute. Many of the masters 
had complained of the introduction of 
the 54-hours week for the boys, but 
that provision was introduced, and the 
result was that they were not able to 
employ their boys now for more than 
54 hours a week. One week in the 





fortnight the boys worked only 50 hours, 
but in the other week there had to be an 
extra shift of boys in order to take the 
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places of the boys who otherwise would 
have to work overtime. The work of 
the boys was hard and dangerous, and 
when it was said that they were merely 
in charge of trains it must be remembered 
that in the course of their occupation 
they had to lift enormously heavy weights, 
and they developed a lifting capacity 
which no man could keep up to. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Darham, Mid.) : 
They are all Sandows. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, the House 
had been told over and over again that 
eight hours were quite long enough to be 
below ground. These boys were 10 
hours below ground, and they did work 
which was very severe indeed. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Durham (Mr. J. 
Wilson) and other supporters of the 
Amendment were committed to the view 
that this was a state of things which 
ought not to continue, and which it was 
the object of the Miners’ Association in 
Durham to bring to a close. They of- 
fered no suggestion, however, as to how 
it was to be brought to a clese, and this 
was why he (Sir C. Dilke) said it was 
impossible for the supporters of the Bill 
to avoid pressing the philanthropic 
argument. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
anything to say about the case of the 
boys in South Wales ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he had 
nothing to say about them. He had dis- 
missed the South Wales case by saying 
he was certain that the South Wales 
Members meant to support, not this 
Amendment, but another Amendment on 
the Paper. He knew that the 
feeling in. South Wales, as far as 
there was a feeling there against this 
Bill, was a feeling against the 
eight hours bank-to-bank provision, and 
not against legislative interference. His 
hon, Friend the Member for the Wans- 
beck Division (Mr. Fenwick) had in 
1887 spoken of work done by women on 
the pit bank of a very similar character 
to that done by the boys at the bottom of 
the pit as being very arduous. He knew 
that his hon, Friends the Members for 
Wansbeck and Morpeth (Mr. Burt) felt 
very strongly about the case of the boys. 
They knew that the boys did not get a 
fair chance, and that the present state of 
things ought to be brought to an end. 
The Members for Chester-le-Street (Sir 
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J. Joicey) and Barnard Castle (Sir J. 
Pease) said there was a difficulty in 
making any change in Northumberland 
and Durham, The witnesses from North- 
umberland and Durham before the 
Labour Commission never brought out 
the fact mentioned that evening, that 
there were 14 collieries working in Dur- 
ham where a system that would easily 
adapt itself to this Bill was in force. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) : The Labour Commission was 
quite aware of the fact, as they sent an 
inquiry both to owners and men. 

*Sm C. W. DILKE said, that was 
afterwards, and he thought it was in con- 
sequence of a letter from himself to the 
Labour Commission that the inquiry was 
made. There was not a word about it in 
Mr. Patterson’s evidence, nor was any evi- 
dence given from Durham on the subject. 
All that was said was that the system 
proposed was not workable, and yet there 
were 14 collieries actually working on it 
—three shifts of men and two shifts of 
boys. The hon, Member for the Tyne- 
side Division (Mr, J. A. Pease) had 
made a mistake in quoting the Labour 
Commission with regard to the neutrality 
of the Federation districts on this ques- 
tion. He had quoted an analysis of the 
votes of the Trades Congress at a meet- 
ing at Belfast. That analysis ought 
never to have been issued by the Labour 
Commission, The vote was taken ata 
very empty Congress without any debate, 
and, as a matter of fact, every single one 
of the delegates who were described by 
the Labour Commission as neutral were 
sent to the Congress to vote in favour of 
the resolution. As to the arguments 
about foreign competition, such competi- 
tion was of entirely different kinds, As 
to the competition of France and 
Belgium, the mines in those countries 
were extremely deep, and we had nothing 
to fear from such competition, whilst in 
Germany the mines were far from the 
sea, and consequently the competition 
was not serious. As a matter of fact, 
the contracts for coals required for the 
German Army were now being made in 
this country. There was, however, quite 
a different kind of competition—that of 
Tonkin, Japan, New Zealand, India, 
and America in steam coal. Nothing 
that could be done in Great Britain 
could affect tae development of such 
coalfields as these. They lay, many of 
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them, on the route of trade, especially the 
Japan and Tonkin fields. Whatever was 
done here, those fields would be de- 
veloped, and undoubtedly in course of 
time they would supply stations like 
Singapore even more largely than they 
did at present. It had been said that the 
promoters of the Bill intended to treat 
all alike—the strong and the weak, the 
old and the young, the man with 11 
children and the bachelor. Well, were 
mén at present allowed to choose their 
hours of work, and to work as long as 
they pleased? Certainly not; they 
were absolutely at the discretion of those 
who fixed the hours of the pit. The hon. 
Member for Chester-le-Street (Sir J. 
Joicey) had said that under the proposed 
new system the old men would not be 
able to continue at work, but he had 
known cases in which old men had 
not been allowed to continue at work 
because of that very county average to 
which allusion had been made. 

Sir J. JOICEY said, there were ex- 
ceptions. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he was very 
glad to hear it, and he hoped they were 
small exceptions. To conclude, he 
thought local option might be an excel- 
lent thing in such cases as shop hours, 
but was not applicable to a Bill of this 
kind. In his opinion, it would be better 
to risk the loss of the Bill for a year or 
two than to accept the Amendment now 
before the Committee. The principle of 
this Bill was that of a uniform eight 
hours all over the country. The ques- 
tion of what the eight hours meant was 
® question not of principle, but of detail. 
He should be willing to accept the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Merthyr (Mr. D. A. Thomas), 
although he was not favourable to it, 
rather than lose the Bill; but he 
thought it would be better to drop the 
Bill than to accept the Amendment now 
before the Committee. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) rose to continue the discus- 
sion, but 

Mr. Woops (Lancashire, Ince) rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 120 ; 


‘Noes 98.—(Division List, No. 231.) 
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Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there inserted. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 112 ; 
Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 232.) 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): I beg to move, Mr. 
Chairman, that you do now report Pro- 
gress, I do so in order that we should 
hear a statement from the promoters of 
this Bill as to what they intend to do. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit agaiv.”"—(Mr. J. 
Chamberlain.) 


Mr. ROBY : I beg to move that you 
do report Progress. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The Motion was moved by my 
right hon. Friend for the purpose of ex- 
tracting from the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill a statement, and all 
he has done is to make a Motion in his 
own name, which he is not competent to 
do. He has given no information on the 
subject in reference to which the Motion 
was moved. 

sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): It has been stated 
frequently in the course of the Debate 
that it would be impossible to proceed 
with the Bill in these circumstances. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee report Progress. 


The Government 


House resumed. 


Mr. ROBY : I beg to propose that 
the Bill be put down for to-morrow, 
with a view of then withdrawing it. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
RESOLUTION. 
*Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) moved 
the following Amendment :— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, a full 
and independent 


take place into the condition and wants of the 
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Indian people, and their ability to bear their 
existing financial burdens ; the nature of the 
Revenue s and the possibility of reduc- 
tions in the expenditure; also the financial 
relations between India and the United King- 
dom, and generally the system of Government 
in India.” 
He assured the House that he moved 
this Resolution with very great pleasure, 
He had taken a great interest in the 
people of India ever since he first visited 
that country more than 30 years ago, 
and his sympathy was very much in- 
by a late visit paid for political 
and social purposes. He did not move 
this Resolution, nor did his friends sup- 
port it, in any spirit of antagonism to the 
British Government in India. Their 
desire was not to attack British rule 
there, but to improve it. They were all 
deeply sensible that no other form of 
Government was possible in India at the 
present time except the strong Govern- 
ment of Great Britain ; and he believed 
he was expressing the opinion of all the 
educated people of India when he said 
there was a unanimous feeling that in the 
present state of Indian affairs the British 
rule should be predominant. But there 
was no doubt that there was a feeling of 
deep discontent with the working of this 
Government in many directions ; and to 
these he wished to call the attention of 
the House. He would, in the first place, 
say that the Government of India was a 
pure bureaucracy. It was the only ex- 
ample in the whole world at the present 
time of the Government of a great 
country entirely by a bureaucracy. They 
might imagine what it would be like if 
the Government of the United Kingdom 
was in the hands of permanent officials 
without the direction of Parliament and 
without the control of a Ministry. The 
Secretary of State for India, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with 
official life, could form for himself 
a pretty good idea of what the Govern- 
ment of this country would be in the 
course of 100 years if it were entirely 
under the control of permanent officials. 
He held that the system of bureaucracy 
was in itself most imperfect. It neces- 
sarily produced a whole class of abuses 
peculiar to itself. The official classes 
looked upon themselves as a privileged 
elass. ‘They were drawn together by an 
esprit de corps. The tendency of all 
bureaucracies was to condone the faults 
of their members, and to whitewash the 
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black sheep that might turn up amongst 
them ; for in all bodies of men they bad a 
certain number of black sheep, He 
willingly admitted that the British Indian 
officials were for the most part men of 
singular ability, and, as arule, men of 
perfect integrity ; yet he must sorrow- 
fully admit that in late years there had 
been some very notable cases of black 
sheep among that bureaucracy. He 
might mention the notorious Crawford 
case in Bombay some few years ago. 
Wherever people were governed by a 
bureaucracy the tendency was for the 
officials to hold together, to form a sort 
of mutual admiration society, and to ex- 
plain away and condone as much as they 
could the faults of each other. Now 
this system of bureaucracy was only 
possible under British rule in India when 
first established. The growth of Indian 
education and habits, of political thought, 
made this system of government more 
difficult than it was 50 years ago. The 
machine worked with increasing friction, 
and he feared it was beyond doubt there 
was far more discontent in India than 
there used to be. Under the old East 
India Company there used to be a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry every 20 years, but 
there had been none since the assum 

tion of government by the Crown nearly 
40 years ago. They held that the hour 
was ripe for such an inquiry, and it was 
promised in this House several years 
ago (1886) by the Government of 
the day. He should like to allude 
briefly to the points to which the inquiry 
should be directed. The main complaint 
of the Indian people was that our system 
of government was too expensive for 
& very poor country, He held that they 
were right. They did not comprehend 
the excessive poverty and the extremely 
small tax-paying power of that country. 
The vast majority of the people could 
only keep body and soul together ; nine- 
tenths of the population were poor 
peasants just subsisting on patches of 
land of five acres or less, and they were 
never far removed from famine, A 
drought, or failure of crops, might at 
any time sweep away millions of the 
people. The average income of the 
population was £2 per head against £36, 
per head in England. One penay in the 
£1 of Income Tax produced over 
£2,000,000 sterling in the United 
Kingdom, and in India less than 
£200,000, though levied on six times as 
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many people—that was to say, the 
average wealth of India liable to Income 
Tax was 1-60th of the amount available 
here on equal areas of population. Now 
our official system was very expensive ; 
the higher posts were almost entirely 
filled by Europeans with high salaries. 
He did not say they were too high, look- 
ing at the difficulties and drawbacks of a 
tropical climate, but they appeared to 
the natives of India very high. Toa native 
100 rupees per month meant wealth, 
but our high officials drew salaries of 
3,000 to 4,000 rupees per month, and the 
Indian people naturally thought that 
they could replace them by much cheaper 
agency. Then the military expenses 
were enormous, and constantly increasing. 
This was the abyss that swallowed up 
the resources of India. In 10 years they 
had risen from 18,000,000 to 24,000,000 
of tens of rupees. The natives of India 
bitterly complained of the endless fron- 
tier wars, and of the tendency to 
push the outposts of the Empire 
further and further; above all, they 
objected to the policy on the 
North-West Frontier; they considered 
we were going much too far from our 
natural base. These military railways on 
the frontier of Afghanistav had swallowed 
up anenormous amount of money. The 
Indian accounts disguised the real ex pen- 
diture. Some years ago he tried to make 
out the cost of the defensive works on the 
North-West Frontier, and reckoned it at 
£15,000,000 at least; probably it was 
much more now. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether we were not on the wrong 
track altogether ; we kept up constant 
friction with the frontier tribes, and made 
ourselves liable to endless frontier wars. 
Then the natives justly eomplain of our 
excessive pension list, It had grown to 
£4,600,000, including furlough allow- 
ances, equal to about 8,000,000 of tens of 
rupees—a yuiicess draft on so poor a 
country as India. They also complained 
that our method of governing India 
caused an enormous balance to be 
annually due to this country. The Go- 
vernment had to pay some £16,000,000 
or £17,000,000 annually in gold in this 
country as interest on debt for Army 
stores, pensions, &c., and, besides this, a 
large amount was remitted home by 
merchants for interest on capital in- 
vested in India, and for payments by 
officials for the support of their families 
in this country, the general result being 
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that whereas Indian exports last year 
reached 110,000,000 of tens of rupees she 
only received back in imports 95,000,000 
of tens of rupees, including treasure, The 
balance remained in this country as pay- 
ment of debt. The people of India con- 
sidered that this represented a tribute, 
It was not so in reality, for much of it 
was payment for value received, such as 
interest on the construction of the rail- 
ways. Still there was a sufficient element 
of truth init to cause real dissatisfaction in 
India, The natives of India likewise 
look with alarm on the increasing em- 
barrassment of the finances of India, and 
dreaded the infliction of fresh taxation. 
The last three years had shown annual 
deficits amounting altogether to 3,000,000 
of tens of rupees, owing to the heavy fall 
of exchange. This current year would, 
however, show a large further deficit, for 
exchange was already more than 1d. 
below the rate taken in the Financial 
Statement for 1894-5. The Secretary of 
State might not unlikely have a 
deficit of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 of 
tens of rupees this coming year. He 
submitted to the House that if they 
wished to make the people of India loyal 
to the British Crown and Government, 
there was one effectual way, and that 
was to give them perpetual fixed rent. 
They would then be the most loyal 
population in the world. They would 
be induced to put all their powers into 
improving the soil, and particularly in 
sinking wells. They were now afraid 
that even if they put a new door or a 
new window to a house they would have 
to pay a few more rupees’ rent, There 
was also a system of bribery and cor- 
ruption by the under officials of the 
Government. He was repeatedly in- 
formed in India that it was always a 
case of so many rupees to be paid to an 
under officer, and unless it was paid 
there was a huge over-assessment, and, 
as a matter of fact, everyone had to pay 
in order to have his assessment made at 
a proper rate. If the Secretary for India 
could do anything to prevent this he 
would do a good deal to ensure the 
loyalty of the Indians. If he was not 
mistaken it was Lord Halifax, when Se- 
cretary for India, who proposed to consider 
settlement of land perpetual. He passed 


to another class of grievances which was 
felt throughout India—namely, the ten- 
dency of the Administration to stimulate 
the use of alcoholic drags. 


Mr. S. Smith 


Three years 
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agoa very strong condemnation was passed 
by this House on the opium revenue. The 
Government of India felt themselves 
constrained to issue an order closing the 
opium smoking dens in India. But 
these dens which had been officially closed 
were unofficially opened: They were 
not opened by the Government, but by 
the same class of men who had owned 
them before, and who by changing 
their name were allowed practically un- 
challenged to open these unlicensed 
places for this abominable traffic. 
These opium clubs had been exposed by 
a band of earnest and determined men 
who resolved to bring to the light of day 
the abominations practised in connection 
with them. They visited these illicit 
clubs and exposed the scenes they wit- 
nessed in The Bombay Guardian. They 
condemned the opium department for 
permitting this infraction of the law, and 
they stigmatised by name the officer who, 
in their opinion, was bound to put the 
law in force. This officer prosecuted 
them for defamation of character, and 
won his case before a Lower Court in 
Bombay. Four of these missionaries 
were condemned to a fine or ia default to 
a month’s imprisonment. They refused 
to pay the fine, as most of it went to the 
inculpated official, and so 'they suffered a 
month’s imprisonment. He did not say 
the sentence was technically wrong, but 
claimed that they were in reality right, 
and did a public service by exposing 
these illicit clubs. These incidents 
showed, he feared, that the Indian ad- 
ministration was out of touch with the 
best moral feeling of this country and 
India. It was indeed pushed on by an 
unfortunate need of the Revenue to adopt 
a policy it would otherwise avoid. A 
far more economical administration of 
India must be adopted if they were to 
avoid increasing unpopularity and scandal 
in the government of that country. He 
thought he had made out a case for in- 
quiry. He admitted that the language 
of his Resolution was strong, but he 
would engage to modify it if the Govern- 
ment would concede the substance. He 
would omit the last words about the 
Government of India, which were too 
wide. He believed that, looking to the 
state of opinion in India, this Govern- 
ment could not do a wiser thing than 
promise inquiry. Public opinion there 
was sore at the rejection of the Resolu- 
tion of this House last year in favour of 
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simultaneous examinations. The adop- 
tion of this Resolution would soothe it 
and restore faith in the justice of this 
country. The Indian people had touch- 
ing faith in the justice and impartiality 
of the British people; they believed if 
they could bring their grievances before 
this august tribunal they would be sure 
of redress. He begged the Secretary of 
State not to disappoint this expectation 
of countless millions of their fellow- 
subjects ; they had no Parliament of 
their own ; they made their mute appeal 
to this mother of Parliaments. He 
begged the House not to reject it. 

*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
said, he undertook now to second this 
Resolution, and before going imto the 
subject of the different parts of which it 
consisted he would say a few preliminary 
words. The Government of India dis- 
tinetly admitted and knew very well that 
the educated people of India were 
thoroughly loyal. The hon. Member 
for Kingston (Sir R. Temple) had 
stated that the state of the country and 
of the people often invited or demanded 
criticism on the part of the natives. It 
was in every way desirable that their 
sentiments and opinions should be made 
known to the ruling classes, and such 
outspoken frankness should never 
be mistaken for disloyalty or dis- 
affection. Nothing was nearer to his 
(Mr. Naoroji’s) mind than to make the 
fullest acknowledgment of all the good 
that had been done by the connection of 
the British people with India, The 
had no complaint against the British 
people and Parliament. They had from 
them everything they could desire. It 
was against the system adopted by the 
British Indian authorities in the last 
century and maintained up till now, 
though much modified, that they 
protested. The first point in the 
Motion was the condition of the people 
of India. In order to understand fully 
the present condition of the people of 
India, it was necessary to have a sort of 
sketch of the past, and he would give it 
as briefly as possible. In the last century 
the Administration was everything that 
should not be desired. He would give a 
few extracts from letters of the Court of 
Directors and the Bengal Government. 
Tn one of the letters the Directors said 
(8th of February, 1764)— 

“ Your deliberations on the inland trade have 
aid open to us a sceie of mt cruel oppression; 
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the poor of the country, who used always to 
deal in salt, beetlenut, and tobacco, are now 
deprived of their daily bread by the trade of 
the Europeans.” 

Lord Clive wrote (17th of April, 1765)— 

“The confusion we behold, what does it arise 
from ?—rapacity and luxury, the unwarrantable 
desire of many to acquire in an instant what 
only a few can or ought to possess.” 

Another letter of Lord Clive to the 
Court of Directors said (30th of Sep- 
tember, 1765)— 

“It is mo wonder that. the lust of riches 
should readily embrace the proffered means of 
its gratification, or that the instruments of your 
power should avail themselves of their autho- 
rity and proceed even to extortion in those 
cases where simple corruption could not keep 
pace with their rapacity, Examples of this 
sort set by superiors could not fail of being 
followed in a proportionate degree by ine 
feriors; the evil was contagious, and spread 
among the civil and military down to the 
writer, the ensign, and the free merchant.” 

He would read one more extract from a 
letter of the Court of Directors (17th of 
May, 1766)— 

“We must add that we think the vast 
fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been 
obtained by a scene of the most tyrannic and 
oppressive conduct that ever was known in any 
age or country.” 

Macaulay had summed up— 

“A war of Bengalees against Englishmen 
was like a war of sheep against wolves, of men 
against demons... . business of a servant 
of the Company was |simply to wring out of 
the natives a hundred or two hundred thousand 


pounds as speedily as possible.” 

Such was the character of the Govern- 
ment and the Administration in the last. 
century ; when all this was disclosed 
by the Committee of 1772 of course 
a change was made, and a change: 
for the better. He would now give the 
opinion of Anglo-Indian and English 
statesmen, and the House would observe 
that he did not say a single word as to 
what the Indians themselves said. He 
put his case before the House in the 
words of Anglo-Indian and English 
statesmen alone ; some of them had ex- 
pressed great indignation with usual 
British feeling against wrong-doing, 
others had expressed themselves much 
more moderately. Sir John Shore was the 
first person who gave a clear prophetic 
forecast of the character of this system 
and its effects as early as 1787. He 
then said (Ret. 377 of 1812)— 


“ Whatever allowance we may make for the 
increased industry of the subjects of the State, 
owing to the enhanced demand for the produce 
of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), 
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there is reason to conclude that the benefits are 
more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable 
from the system of a remote foreign dominion.” 


The words were true to the present day. 
In 1790 Lord Cornwallis said, ina Minute, 
that the heavy drain of wealth by the 
Company, with the addition of remittances 
of private fortunes, was severely felt in 
the languor thrown upon the cultivation 
and commerce of the country. In 1823 
Sir Thomas Munro pointed out that 
were Britain subjugated by a foreign 
Power, and the people excluded from the 
government of their country, all their 
knowledge and all their literature, sacred 
and profane, would not save them from 
becoming in a generation or two a low- 
minded, deceitful, and dishonest race. 
Ludlow, in his British India, said— 
“As respects the general condition of the 
country, let us first recollect what Sir Thomas 
Munro wrote years ago, ‘that even if we could 
be secured against every internal commotion 
and could retain the country quietly in subjec- 
tion, he doubted much if the condition of the 
——_ would be better than under the Native 
inces’; that the inhabitants of the British 
Provinces were ‘certainly the most abject race 
in India’; that the co uences of the con- 
quest of India by the British arms, would be in 
place of raising to debase the whole people.” 


Macaulay, in introducing the clause of 
our equality with all British subjects, 
our first Charter of our emancipation in 
the Bill of 1833, said in his famous and 
statesmanlike speech— 


“That would, indeed, be a doting wisdom 
which, in order that India may remain a de- 
pendency .... which would keep a hundred 
tnillions of men from being our customers in 
order that they might continue to be our 
slaves.” 

And, to illustrate the character of the 
existing system, he said— 

“Tt was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of 
the miserable tyrants whom he found in India, 
when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some 
distinguished subject, and yet could not venture 
to murder him, to administer to him a daily 
dose of the pousta, a pre ion of opium, the 
effect of which was ina months to destro 
all the bodily and mental powers of the ams a 
who was drugged with it, and to turn him into 
a helpless idiot. This detestable artifice, more 
horrible than assassination itself, was worthy 
of those who employed it. It is no model for 
the English nation. We shall never consent to 
yes ore me pousta to a whole community— 
to stupefy and paralyse a great people whom 
God has committed to our charge—tor the 
wretched purpose of rendering them more 
amenable to our control.” 


In a speech (19th of February, 1844) he 
said— 

“Of all forms of tyranny I believe that the 
worst is that of a nation over a nation.” 





Mr. Naoroji 
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Lord Lansdowne, in introducing the same 
clause of the Bill of 1833 into the House 
of Lords, pointed out that he should be 
taking a very narrow view of this ques- 
tion, and one utterly inadequate to the 
great importance of the subject, which 
involved in it the happiness or misery of 
100,000,000 of human beings, were he 
not to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the bearing which this question, 
and to the influence which this arrange- 
ment must exercise upon the future 
destinies of that vast mass of people. 
With such high sense of statesmansbip 
and responsibility did Lord Lansdowne 
of 1833 break our chains. The Indian 
authorities, however, never allowed those 
broken chains to fall from our body, and the 
grandson—the Lord Lansdowne of 1893 
—now rivetted back those chains upon us. 
Look upon this picture and upon that! 
And the Indians were now just the same 
British slaves, instead of British subjects, 
as they were before their emancipation in 
1833, Mr. Montgomery Martin, after ex- 
amining the records of a survey of the con- 
dition of the people of some Provinces of 
Bengal or Behar, which had been made 
for nine years from 1807-1816, con- 
cluded— 

“It is impossible to avoid remarking two 
facts as peculiarly striking: First, the rich- 
ness of the country surveyed ; and, second, the 
poverty of its inhabitants.” 

He gave the reason for these striking 
facts. He said— 

“The annual drain of £3,000,000 on British 
India has amounted in 30 years at 12 per cent. 
(the usual Indian rate) compound interest to 
the enormous sum of £723,900,000 sterling. 
So constant and accumulating a drain, even in 
England, would soon impoverish her. How 
severe, then, must be its effects in India where 
the wage of a labourer is from 2d. to 3d.a day.” 
The drain at present was seven times, if 
not 10 times, as much. Mr. Frederick 
Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service, said, 
in 1837— 

“But the halcyon days of India are over. 
She has been drained of a large proportion of 
the wealth she once possessed, and her energies 
have been cramped by a sordid system of mis- 
rule to which the interests of millions have 
been sacrificed for the benefit of the few. The 
fundamental principle of the English had been 
to make the whole Indian nation subservient in 
every possible way to the interests and benefits 
of themselves.” 

Aud he summarised thus— 


“The summary was that the British Indian 
Government had been practically one of the 
most extortionate and oppressive that ever 
existed in India. Some acknowlelged this, 
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and observed that it was the unavoidable result 
of a foreign yoke. That this was correct. re- 
garding a Government conducted on _ the 
principles which had hitherto actuated us was 
too lamentably true, but, had the welfare of the 
people been our object, a very different course 
would have been adopted, and very different 
resulte would have followed, For again and 
again I repeat that there was nothing in the 
circumstance itself of our being foreigners of 
different colour and faith that should occasion 
the people to hate us. We might thank our- 
selves for having made their feelings towards 
us what they were. Had we acted on a more 
liberal plan we should have fixed our authority 
on a much more solid foundation.” 

After giving some more similar au- 
thorities, Sir R. Temple and others, the 
hon. Gentleman proceeded: Mr. Bright, 
speaking in the House of Commons in 
1858, said— 

“We must in future have India governed, not 
for a handful of Englishmen, not for that Civil 
Service whose praises are so constantly sounded 
in this House. You may govern India, if you 
like, for the good of England, but the of 
England must come through the channels of 
the good of India. There are but two modes of 
gaining anything by our connection with India 
—the one is by plundering the people of India, 
and the other by trading with them. I prefer 
to do it by trading with them. But in order 
that England may become rich by trading with 
India, India itself must become rich.” 

Sir George Wingate, with his intimate 
acquaintance with the condition of the 
people of India, as the introducer of the 
Bombay land survey system, pointed out, 
with reference to the economic effects 
upon the condition of India, that taxes 
spent in the country from which they 
were raised were totally different in their 
effect from taxes raised in one country 
and spent in another. In the former 
case the taxes collected from the popu- 
lation were again returned tothe industrial 
classes ; but the case was wholly different 
when taxes were not spent in the country 
from which they were raised, as they 
constituted an absolute loss and extinction 
of the whole amount withdrawn from the 
taxed country ; and he said, further, that 
such was the nature of the tribute the 
British had so long exacted from India— 
and that with this explanation some faint 
conception may be formed of the cruel, 
crushing effect of the tribute upon India— 
that this tribute, whether weighed in the 
scales of Justice or viewed in the light 
of the British interests, would be found 
to be at variance with humanity, with 
common sense, and with the received 
maxim of economical science. Mr. 
Faweett quoted Lord Metcalf (5th May, 
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1868), that the bane of the British- 
Indian system was, that the advantages 
were reaped by one class and the work 
was dove by another. This havoc was 
going on increasing up to the present 
day. Lord Salisbury, in a Minute [Ret. 
ce. 3086-1 of 1881], pointed out that the 
injury was exaggerated in the case of 
India, where so much of the revenue was 
exported without a direct equivalent— 
that as India must be bled, the lancet 
should be directed to the parts where the 
blood was congested or at least suffi- 
cient, not to the rural districts which 
were already feeble from the want of 
blood. This bleeding of India must cease. 
Lord Hartington (the Duke of Devon- 
shire) declared (23rd Aug., 1883) that 
Iudia was insufficiently governed, and 
that if it was to be better governed, that 
could only be done by the employment of 
the best and most intelligent of the 
natives in the Service; and he further 
advised that it was not wise to drive the 
people to think that their only hope lay 
in getting rid of their English rulers. 
Lastly, with regard to the present 
condition of India, and even serious 
danger to British power, a remarkable 
confirmation was given, after a hundred 
years, to Sir John Shore’s prophesy of 
1787, by the Secretary of State for India 
in 1886. A letter of the India Office to the 
Treasury said (Ret. c. 4868 of 1886)— 


“ The position of India in relation to taxation 
and the sources of the publie revenue is very 
peculiar, not merely from the habits of the 
people and their strong aversion to change, 
which is more specially exhibited to new forms 
of taxation, but likewise from the character of 
the Government, which is in the hands of 
foreigners, who hold the ae adminis- 
trative offices and form so large a part of the 
Army. The impatience of the new taxation 
which will have to be borne wholly as a con- 
sequence of the foreign rule imposed on the 
country and virtually to meet additions to 
charges arising outsile of the country, would 
constitute a political danger, the real magnitude 
of which, it is to be feared, is not at all appre- 
ciated by persons who have no knowledge of or 
concern in the government of India, but which 
those responsible for that government have 
long regarded as of the most serious order.” 


To sum u to the material con- 
dition of India—the main features in the 
last century were gross corruption and 
oppression by the Europeans; in the 
present century, high salaries and the 
heavy weight of the Eurupean services— 
their economie condition. Therefore, 
there was no such thing as the finances of 
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India. No financier ever could make a 
real healthy finance of India, unless he 
could make two and two equal to six. 
The most essential condition was want- 
ing. ‘Taxes must be administered by 
and disbursed to those who paid. That 
did not exist. From the taxes raised 
every year a large portion was eaten up 
and carried away from the country by 
others than the people of Britis 

India. The finances of that country 
were simply inexplicable, and could 
not be carried out; if the extracts he 
had read meant anything, they meant 
that the present evil system of a foreign 
domination was destroying them, and 
was fraught with political danger of the 
most serious order to British power itself. 
It had been clearly pointed out that India 
was extremely poor. What advantage 
had been derived by India during the 
past 100 years under the administration 
of the most highly-praised and most 
higbly-paid officials in the world? If 
there was any condemnation of the exist- 
ing system, it was in the result that the 
country was poorer than any coun- 
try in the world. He could adduce 
a number of facts and figures of the 
practical effect of the present system 
of administration, but there was not the 
time now. The very fact of the wail of 
the Finance Ministers of this decade was 
a complete condemnation. He was quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for India was truly de- 
sirous to know the truth, but he could not 
know that clearly unless certain informa- 
tion was placed before the House. He 
would suggest if the right hon. Gentle- 
man allowed a certain number of Returns 
which would give the regular produc- 
tion of the country: year by year, and 
the absolute necessaries of a common 
labourer to live in workiog health. 
In connection with the trade test 
there was one fallacy which he 
must explain. They were told in Statis- 
tical Returns that India bad an enormous 
trade of nearly £196,000,000, imports and 
exports together. If he sent goods worth 
£100 out of this country to some other 
country, he expeeted there was £100 of 
it returned to him with some addition of 
profit. That was the natural condition 
of every trade. In the Colonies and in 
European countries there was an excess 
of imports over exports. In the United 


Kingdom for the past 10 years—1883 
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to 1892—the excess had been 32 
cent., in Norway it was 42 per cent., 
sweden 24 per cent., Denmark 40 per 
eent., Holland 22 per cent., France 20 per 
cent., Switzerland 28 per cent., Spain 9 
per cent., Belgium 7 per cent., and so 
on, Anyone with common sense would, 
of course, admit that if a quantity of 
goods worth a certain amount of money 
were sent out, an additional profit was ex- 
pected in return ; if not, there could not 
be any commerce ; but a man who only 
received in return 90 of the 100 sent out 
would soon go into the Bankruptcy 
Court. Taking India’s profits to be only 
10 per cent. instead of 32 per cent., like 
those of the United: Kingdom, and after 
making all deductions for remittances 
for interest on public works loans, India 
had received back Rs.170,000,000 worth 
of imports less than what she exported 
annually. On the average of 10 years 
(1883 to 1892) their excesses of exports 
every year, with compound interest, would 
amount to enormous sums lost by her. 
Could any country in the world, England 
not excepted, stand such a drain without 
destruction ? They were often told they 
ought to be thankful, and they were 
thankful, for the loans made to them for 
public works ; but if they were left to 
themselves to enjoy what they produced 
with a reasonable price for British rule, 
if they had to develop their own resources, 
they would not require any such loans 
with the interest to be paid on them, 
which added to the drain on the country. 
Those loans were only a fraction of what 
was taken away from the country. India 
had lost thousands of millions in principal 
and interest, and was asked to be thank- 
ful for the loan of a couple of hundreds 
of millions. The bulk of the British 
Indian subjects were like hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the British 
and foreign Indian capitalists. The 
seeming prosperity of British India was 
entirely owing to the amount of foreign 
capital. In Bombay alone, which was 
considered ta be a rich place, there were 
at least £10,000,000 of capital circulating 
belonging to foreign Europeans and 
Indians ot native States. If all such 
foreign capital were separated there would 
be very little wealth in British India. 
He could not go further into these figures, 
because he must have an occasion on 
which he could go more fully into them. 
If only the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary of State for India would give 
them the Returns which were necessary 
to understand more correctly and com- 
pletely the rsal condition of India, they 
would all be the better for it. ‘There 
was another thing that was very serious. 
The whole ery Tore at the bottom, 
which made the people of British India 
the poorest in the world, was the pressure 
to be forced to pay, roughly speaking, 
200,000,000 rupees annually for European 
foreign services, Till this evil of foreign 
domination, foretold by Sir John Shore, 
was reduced to reasonable dimensions, 
there was no hope, and no true and 
healthy finance for India. This canker 
was destructive to India and suicidal to the 
British. The British people would not 
stand a single day the evil if the Front 
Benches bere—all the principal military 
and civil posts and a large portion of 
the Army—were to be occupied by some 
foreigners on even the plea of giving ser- 
vice. When an English official had acquired 
experience in the Service of 20 or 30 
years, all that was entirely lost to India 
when he left the country, and it was a 
most serious loss, although he did not 
blame him for leaving the shore. They 
were left at a certain low level. They 
could not rise; they could not develop 
their capacity for higher government, 
because they had no opportunity; the 
result was, of course, that their faculties 
must be stunted. Lastly, every Euro- 
pean displaced an Indian who should fill 
that post. In short, the evil of the 
foreign rule involved the triple loss of 
wealth, wisdom, and work. No wonder 
at India’s material and moral poverty ! 
The, next point was the wants of 
the Indians, He did not _ think 
it would require very long discussion 
to ascertain their wants, They 
could be summed up in a few words. 
They wanted British honour, good faith, 
righteousness, and justice. They should 
then get everything that was good for 
themselves, and it would benefit the 
rulers themselves, but unfortunately that 
had not been their fortune. Here they 
had an admission of the manner in which 
their best interests were treated, Lord 
Lytton, in a confidential Minute, said— 


“No sooner was the Act passed than the 
Government began to devise means for practi- 


cally evading the fulfilment of it. ..... We 
all know that these claims and expectations 
never can or will be fulfilled. We have had to 
choose between prohibiting them and cheating 
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them, and we have chosen the least straight- 
forward course.” 

He would not believe that the Sovereign 
and the Parliament who gave these 
pledges of justice and honour intended 
to cheat. It was the Indian Executive 
who had abused their trust. That Act 
of 1833 was a dead letter up tothe pre- 
sent day, Lord Lytton said— 

“ Since I am writing confidentially, I do not 

hesitate to say that both the Governments of 
England and of India appear to me up to the 
present moment unable to answer satisfactorily 
the charge of having taken every means in 
their power of breaking to the heart the words 
of promise they had uttered to the ear.” 
What they wanted was, that what Lord 
Salisbury called “ bleeding” should have 
an end. That would restore them to 
presperity, and England might derive ten 
times more benefit by trading with a 
prosperous people than she was doing 
now, They were destroying the bird 
that could give them ten golden eggs 
with a blessing upon them, The hon. 
Member for Kingston, in his India in 
1880, said— 

“ Many native statesmen have been produced 
of whom the Indian nation may justly be 
pened and oe 2 whom may be mentioned 

alar Jung of Hyderabad, Dunkar Rao of 
Gwalior, Madhar Rao of Baroda, Kirparam of 
Jammu, Pundit Manphal of Alwar, Faiz Ali 
Khan of Kotah, Madha Rao Barvi of Kolahpur, 
and Purnia of Mysore.” 
Mountstuart Elphinstone said, before the 
Committee of 1833— 

“ The first object, therefore, is to break down 

the separation between the classes and raise the 
natives by education and public trust to a level 
with their present rulers.” 
He addressed the Conservative Party. It 
was this Party who had given the just 
Proclamation of 1858—their greater 
Charter—in these words— 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of 

our Indian territories by the same obligations 
of duty which bind us tv all our other subjects, 
and those obligations, by the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, we shall faithfully. and, con- 
scientiously fulfil.” 
It was, again, the Conservative Party 
that, on the assumption of the Imperial 
title by our Sovereign, proclaimed again 
the equality of the natives, whatever 
their race or creed, with their English 
fellow-subjects, and that their claim was 
founded in the highest justice. At the 
Jubilee, under the Conservative Govern- 
ment again, the Empress of India gave 
to her Indian subjects the gracious as- 
surance and pledge that— 
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“It had always been and always will be 
Her earnest desire to maintain unswervingly the 
fenciple laid down in the Proclamation pub- 

ished on Her assumption of the direct control of 
the Government of India.” 


He (Mr. Naorojij earnestly appealed to 
this Party not to give the lie to these 
noble assurances, and not to show 
to the world that it was all hypo- 
crisy and national bad faith. The 
Indians would still continue to put 
their faith in the English people, and ask 
again and again to have justice done. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India, and to 
the Government and the Liberal Party, 
who gave them their first emancipation. 
They felt deeply grateful for the promises 
made, but would ask that these words be 
now converted into loyal, faithful deeds, 
as Englishmen for their honour are bound 
to do. Some weeks ago the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
wrote a letter to Sir John Cowan in 
which he stated that the past 60 years 
had been years of emancipation. Many 
emancipations had taken place in these 
years; the Irish, the Jews, the slaves, 
all received emancipation in that wave of 
humanity which passed over this country, 
and which made this country the most 
brilliant and civilised of the countries of 
the world. In those days of emancipa- 
tion, and in the very year in which the 
right hon. Gentleman began bis political 
career, the people of India also had their 
emancipation at the hands of the Liberal 
Party. It was the Liberal Party that 
passed the Act of 1833 and made the 
magnificent promises, explained both by 
Macaulay and Lansdowne. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian to say whether, after 
the Liberal Party having given this 
emancipation at the commencement of 
his political career, he would at the end 
of it, while giving emancipation to 
3,000,000 of Irishmen, only further 
enslave the 300,000,000 of India ? The 
decision relating to the simultaneous ex- 
aminations meant rivetting back upon 
them every chain broken by the act of 
emancipation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1893, in connection with the Irish 
question, after alluding to the argu- 
ments of fear and force, said— 


‘**T hope we shall never again have occasion 
to fall back upon that miserable argument. It 
is better to do justice for terror than not to do it 
at all; but we are in a condition neither of 
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terror nor apprehension, but in a calm and 
thankful state, We ask the House to acce| 
this Bill, and I make that appeal on the grounds 
of honour and of duty.” 

Might he, then, appeal in these days 
when every educated man in India was 
thoroughly loyal, when there was loyalty 
in every class of the people of India, and 
ask was it not time for England to do 
justice to India on the same grounds of 
“honour and duty ?” The right hon. 
Member also said— 

“There can be no more melancholy, and in 

the last result no more degrading, spectacle upon 
earth than the spectacle of oppression, or of 
wrong in whatever form, inflicted by the deli- 
berate act of a nation upon another nation, 
especially by the deliberate act of sucha country 
as Great Britain upon such a country as Ire- 
land.” 
This applied to India with a force ten 
times greater. And he appealed for the 
nobler spectacle of which the right hon. 
Gentleman subsequently spoke. He 
said— 

“But, on the other hand, there can be no 
nobler spectacle than that which. we think is 
now dawning upon us, the spectecle of a nation 
deliberately set on the removal of injustice, de- 
liberately determined to break—not through 
terror, not in haste, but under the sole influence 
of duty and honour— determined to break with 
whatever remains still existing of an evil tradi- 
tion, and determined in that way at once to 
pay a debt of justice, and to consult by a bold, 
wise, and good act, its own interests and its own 
honour,” 


These noble words applied with tenfold 
necessity to Britain’s duty to India. 
It would be in the interest of England 
to remove the injustice under which 
India suffered more than it would be 
in the interest even of India itself. 
He wonld repeat the prayer to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, that be would not allow 
his glorious career to end with the en- 
thralment of 300,000,000 of the human 
race whose destinies are entrusted to this 
great country, and from which they 
expect nothing but justice and righteous- 
ness. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for India the other day 
made a memorable speech at Wolver- 
hampton. Among other things, he 
uttered these noble words— 

“ New and pressing problems were coming up 
with which Liberal Party would have to 
deal. These problems were the moral and 
material conditions of the people, for both went 
very much together. They were the problems 
that the statesmen of the future would have to 
solve. Mr. Bright once said that the true glory 
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of a nation was notin ships and colonies and 
commerce, but in the happiness of its homes, 
and that no Government and no Party deserved 
the confidence of the British electorate which 
did not give a foremost place in its legislation 
and administration to those measures which 
would promoté the comfort, health, prosperity, 
well-being, and the well-loing of the masses 
of the people.” 

He would appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India 
that in that spirit he should study 
the Indian problem. Here in Eng- 
land they had to deal with oly 
38,000,000 of people, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman would once understand the 
Indian problem and do them the justice 
for which they had been waiting for 60 
years, he would be one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. He 
appealed also to the present Prime 
Minister with confidence, because he 
had had an opportunity of knowing that 
the Prime Minister thoroughly under- 
stood the Indian problem. Few 
Englishmen so elearly understood that 
problem or the effect of the drain on 
the resources of India. He saw clearly 
also how far India was to be made a 
blessing to itself and to England. 
Would he begin his promising career 
as Prime Minister by  enslaving 
300,000,000 of British subjects? He 
appealed to him to consider. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India 
that the feeling in India among the 
educated classes was nearing despair. It 
was a very bad seed that was being sown 
in connection with this matter if some 
scheme was not adopted, with reason- 
able modifications, to give some effect 
to the Resolution for simultaneons 
examinations, as was promised a 
few months ago. The Under Secre- 
tary for India assured them in the last 
Indian Budget Debate that neither he 
nor the Secretary of State for India 
had any disposition of thwarting 
or defeating that Resolution. Indians 
then felt assured on the point, and 
their joy was great. But what must be 
their despair and disappointment when 
such statements are put before the House 
of Commons and the country as were to 
be found in this dark Blue Book. It 
was enough to break anybody's heart. 
It would have broken his but for the 
strong faith he had in the justice of the 
British people and the one bright ray to 
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be found even in that Return itself, 
which bad strengtheued him to continue 
his appeal as long as he should live. 
That ray has come from the Madras 
Government. They had pointed out 
that they felt bound to do something. 
They also pointed out the difficulties in 
the way, but these difficulties were not 
insurmountable. About the want of true 
living representation of the people he 
would not now say anything. Every 
Englishman understood its importance. 
The next point in the Motion was the 
ability to bear existing burdens. Indians 
were often told by men in authority 
that India was the lightest-taxed coun- 
try in the world. The United King- 
dom paid £2 10s. per head for the 
purposes of the State. They paid only 
5s. or 6s. per head, and, therefore, the 
conclusion was drawn that the Indians 
were the most lightly-taxed people on 
earth. But if these gentlemen would 
only take the trouble of looking a little 
deeper they would see how the matter 
stood. England paid £2 10s. per head 
from an income of something like £35 per 
head, and their capacity, therefore, to 
pay £2 10s. was sufficiently large. Then, 
again, this £2 10s. returned to them— 
every farthing of it—in some form or 
another. The proportion they paid 
to the State in the shape of Revenues 
was, therefore, something like only 7 or 
8 per cent. India paid 5s. or 6s. out 
of their wretched incomes of £2, or 20 
rupees, as he calculated, or 27 rupees, as 
calculated by Lord Cromer. But even 
taking the latter figure, it would not 
make any great difference. The three 
rupees was far more burdensome com- 
pared with the wretched capacity of the 
people of India to bear taxation than the 
£2 10s. which England paid. At the 
rate of production of Rs.20 per head 
India paid 14 per cent. of her income 
for purposes of revenue —nearly twice 
as heavy as the incidence of the 
United Kingdom. Even at the rate 
of production of Rs.27 per head 
the Indian burden was 11 per cent. 
Then, again, take the test of the Income 
Tax. In the United Kingdom 1d. in 
the Income Tax gave some £2,500,000 ; 
but in India, with ten times the popula- 
tion, 1d. only gave about Rx.300,000, 
with an exemption of only Rx.50 in- 
stead of £150 as in this country. In 
the last 100 years the wealth of England 
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. had increased by leaps and bounds, while 
India, governed by the same Englishmen, 
was the same poor nation that it was all 
through the century that had elapsed, 
and India at the present moment was the 
most extremely poor country in the 
world, and would be poor to the end of 
the chapter if the present system of 
foreign domination continued. He did not 
say that the natives should attain to the 
highest positions of control and power. 
Let there be Europeans in the highest 
positions, such as the Viceroy, the Go- 
vernors, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces, and the higher military officers, 
and such others as might be reasonably 
considered to be required to hold the con- 
trolling powers. The controlling power of 
Englishmen in India was wanted as much 
for the benefit of India as for the benefit 
of England. The next point in the 
Motion was, what were the sources of 
Indian Revenue? The chief sources of 
the Revenue were just what was mainly 
obtained from the cultivators of the soil. 
Here in this country the landlords—the 
wealthiest people—paid from land only 
2 or 3 per cent. of the Revenues. but in 
India land was made to contribute some- 
thing like Rx.27,000,000 of the total 
Revenue of about Rx.67,000,000. Theu 
the Salt Tax, the most eruel Revenue 
imposed in any civilised country, provided 
Rx.8,600,000, and that with the opium, 
formed the bulk of the Revenue of India, 
which was drawn from the wretchedness of 
the people and by poisoning the Chinese. 
It mattered not what the State received 
was called—tax, rent, revenue, or by any 
other name they liked—the simple fact 
of the matter was, that out of a certain 
annual national production the State 
took a certain portion. Now, it would 
not also matter much about the portion 
taken by the State if that portion, as in 
this country, returned to the people 
themselves, from whom it was raised. 
But the misfortune and the evil was that 
much of this portion did not return to the 
people, and that the whole system of 
Revenue, and the economic condition of 
the people became unnatural and oppres- 
sive, with danger to the rulers. In 
this country the people drank nearly 
£4 per head, while in India they 
could.not produce altogether more than 
half that amount per head. Was the 
system under which such a wretched con- 
dition prevailed not a matter for careful 
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consideration ? So long as the system 
went on, so long must the people go on 
living Sictadiel lives, here was a 
constant draining away of India’s 
resources, and she could never, therefore, 
be a prosperous country. Not only that, 
but in time India must perish, and with 
it might perish the British Empire. 
If India was prosperous, England 
would be prosperous ten times more 
than she was at present by reason of 
the trade she could earry on with India. 
England at present exported some 
£300,000,000 worth of British produce, 
yet to India she hardly exported pro- 
duce to the value of 2s. 6d. per head. If 
India were prosperous enough to buy even 
£1 worth per head of English goods she 
would be able to send to India as much 
as she now sent to the whole world. 
Would it not, then, be a far greater bene- 
fitto England if India were prosperous 
than to keep her as she was? The 
next point in the Motion was the reduc- 
tion of expenditure. The very first thing 
should be to cancel that immoral and 
and cruel “compensation” without any 
legal claim even. That was not the occa- 
sion to diseuss its selfishness and utter 
disregard of the wretchedness of the 
millions of the people. But as if this in- 
justice were not enough, other bad fea- 
tures were added to it, if my information 
be correct. The compensation was only 
for remittances to this country. But in- 
stead of this — every European and 
Eurasian, whether he had to make any 
family remittances or not, was to have a 
certain addition to his salary. That was 
not all. The iniquity of making race 
distinctions was again adopted in this 
also ; Europeans and Eurasians, whether 
remittances had to be made or not, were 
to receive compensation ; but an Indian, 
who had actually to make remittances for 
the education of his sons, could have no 
consideration. But be (Mr. Naoroji) de- 
precated the whole thing altogether—to 
take from the wretched to give to the 
better-off. This compensation should be 
cancelled as the first step in reduction. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other day in his splendid speech 
at his magnificent ovation by the Liberal 
Members, in speaking of the landowners, 
the burden was always shifted on to other 
shoulders, and always on those least able 
to pay. This was exactly the principle 
of Anglo-Indian authorities. If it 
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was reall intended to retrench 
with to expenditure in India, 


why not begin with the salary list ? 
The Viceroy surely could get his bread 
and butter with £20,000 a year 
instead of £25,000. The Governors 
could surely have bread and cheese for 
£6,000 or £8,000 instead of £10,000, 
and so on down till the end of the salary 
list was reached at Rs.200 a month. This 
would afford a much-needed relief, be- 
cause India could not really afford to 
pay. Sir William Hunter had rightly 
said that if we were to govern the Indian 
people efficiently and cheanty we must 
govern them by means of themselves, and 
pay for the administration at the market 
rates of native labour; that the good 
work of security and law had assumed 
such dimensions under the Queen’s go- 
vernment of India that it could no longer 
be carried on or even supervised by im- 
ported labour from England, except at a 
cost which India could sustain, and he 
had prophesied that 40 years hereafter 
they would have had an Indian Ireland 
multiplied fifty-fold on their hands. 
The Service must change from 
that which was dear, and at the same 
time unsatisfactory, to one which would 
require less money and which would at the 
same time be fruitful to the people them- 
selves. Next,three Secretaries of State 
and two Viceroys the other day in the 
House of Lords condemned in the 
strougest terms the charge that was 
made by the War Office for troops in 
India. But it seemed that one Secretary 
for India (Lord Kimberley) trembled 
to approach the War Minister, be- 
cause each new discussion resulted 
in additional charges and additional bur- 
dens. He also truly said that the 
Authorities here, not having to pay 
from their own pockets, readily made 
proposals of charges which were unjust 
and unnecessary, to make things agree- 
able. The consequence was that charges 
were imposed which were unjust and cruel. 
In fact, whatever could have the name of 
India attached to it, India was forced 
to pay for it. That was not the 
justice which he expected from the 
English. With reference to these mili- 
tary charges, the burden now thrown 
upon India on account of British troops 
was excessive, and he thought every 
impartial judgment would assent to that 
proposition, eonsidering the relative ma- 
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terial wealth of the twocountries and their 
joint obligations and benefits. All that 
they could do was to appeal to the British 
Government for an impartial considera- 
tion of the relative financial capacity of 
the two eountries, and for a generous 
consideration to be shown by the 
wealthiest nation in the world to a de- 
pendency so comparatively poor and s0 
little advanced as India, He believed 
that if any Committee were appointed to 
inquire, with the honest purpose of find- 
ing out how to make India prosperous 
and at the same time to confer as much if 
not more benefit to. England, they could 
very easily find out the way, and would 
be able to suggest what should be done. 
Now, with regard to the financial rela- 
tions between India and England, it was 
declared over and over again that 
this European Army and all European 
servants were for the special purpose of 
maintaining the power of the British 
Empire. Were they, therefore, not for 
some benefit to England? Were they 
only for the service of India, for their 
benefit and for their protection? Was 
it right that they did avowedly use 
machinery more for their own pur- 
poses than for the purposes of India, 
and yet make India pay altogether? 
Was it right, if India’s prosperity was, 
as Lord Roberts said, so indissolubly 
bound up with their owr and if the 
greatness and prosperity vu. the United 
Kingdom depended upon the retention of 
India, that they should pay nothing for 
it, and that they should extract from it 
every farthing they possibly could? They 
appealed to their sense of justice in this 
matter. They were not asking for this 
as any favour or concession. They 
based their appeal on the ground of 
simple justice. Here was a machinery 
by which both England and India bene- 
fited, and it was only common justice 
that both should share the cost of it. If 
this expenditure on the European Army 
and the; European Civil Services, which 
was really the cause of their misery, was 
for the benefit of both, it was only right 
that they, as honourable men, should take 
a share. Their prayer was for an im- 
partial and comprehensive inquiry so that 
the whole matter might be gone into, and 
that the question of principles and policy 
which, after all, was one for their states- 
men to decide; should be properly dealt 
with. They knew that during the rule of 
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the East India Company an inquiry was 
made every 20 years into the affairs of 
India. This was no reflection upon the 
Government ; it was simply to see that 
the East India Company did their duty. 


There was such an inquiry in 
1853, and he thought it was time, 
after 40 years had elapsed since 


the assumption of British rule by the 
Queen, that there should be some re- 
gular, independent inquiry like that 
which used to take place in former days, 
so that the people and Parliament of 
this country might see that the Indian 
Authorities weredoing theirduty. The re- 
sult of the irresponsibility of the present 
British Administration was that the ex- 
penditure went on unchecked. He ad- 
mitted fully that expenditure must 
go on increasing if India was to progress 
in her civilisation ; but if they allowed 
her to prosper, India would be able 
not only to pay her £60,000,000 out 
of the 300,000,000 of population, but she 
would beable to pay twice, three times, and 
four times as much. It was not that 
they did not want to expend as much as 
was necessary. Their simple complaint 
was that the present system did not allow 
India to become prosperous, and so 
enable her tosupply the necessary revenue. 
As tothecharacter of the inquiry, it should 
be full and impartial. The right hon. 
Member for Midlothian said on one 
occasion not long ago, when the question 
of the Opium Trade was under discussion 
in that House— 

“JT must make the admission that I do not 
think that in this matter we ought to be 
guided exclusively, perhaps even principally, 
by those who may consider themselves experts. 
It is a very sad thing to say, but unquestionably 
it happens not infrequently in human affairs 
that those who might, from their position, know 
the most and the best, yet, from their prejudices 
and preperoeneieen, know the least and the 
worst. I certainly for my part do not pro) 
to abide finally and decisively by official 
opinion.” 

And the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say that what the House wanted, 
in his opinion, was “independent but 
responsible opinion,” in order to enable 
it to proceed safely to a decision on the 
subject which was to be considered. He 
was asking by this Resolution nothing 
more than what the right hon. Gentle 
man the Member for Midlothian had 
said was actually necessary for the 
Opium Commission. How much more 


necessary it was when they meant to 
M: Tr. Naoroji 
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overkaul and examine all the various 
departments of administration, and the 
affairs of 300,000,000 of people, all ina 
state of transition in civilisation—com- 
plicated especially by this evil of foreign 
rule! What was wanted was an inde- 
pendent inquiry by which the rulers and 
the ruled might come to some fair and 
honourable understanding with each 
other which would keep them together 
in good faith and good heart. He could 
only repeat the appeal he had made, in 
the words of the Queen herself, when 
Her Majesty in Her great Indian Procla- 
mation said— 

“In their prosperity will be our strength, in 
their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward!” 
and then She prayed— 


“and may the God of all power grant to us 
and to those in authority under us strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people!” 

He said Amen to that. He appealed 
once more to the House and to the 
British people to look ‘ato the whole 
problem of Indian relations with England. 
There was no reason whatever why there 
should not be a thorough good under- 
standing between the two countries, a 
thorough goodwill on the part of Britain, 
and « thorough loyalty on the part of 
India, with blessings to both, if the 
principles and policy laid down from 
time to time by the British people and 
by the British Parliament were loyally, 
faithfully, and worthily, as the English 
character ought to lead them to expect, 
observed by the Government of that 
country. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words— 


“In the opinion of this House, a full and 
independent Parliamentary inquiry should take 
place into the condition and wants of the Indian 
people, and their ability to bear their existing 
financial burdens; the nature of the revenue 
system and the ibility of reductions in the 
expenditure ; the financial relations 
between India and the United Kingdom, and 
generally the system of Government in India. 
— (Mr. 8. Smith.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 

Str A. SCOBLE (Hackney, N.) did 
not know how far, if at all, the Govern- 
ment proposed to meet this Resolution 
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The Government 


by accepting it, but could only say that 
the inquiry upon which the House was 
asked to enter would be very tedious 
and very expensive, and that although it 
might add something to the knowledge 
of those gentlemen who were not familiar 
with Indian affairs, it would really only 
give information which could already be 
obtained from other sources by any person 
who chose to take the trouble to look 
into them. Not one of those who listened 
to the hon. Member for East Finsbury but 
must have felt that he put forward his 
case with a strong conviction that it was 
a good one, and that he was supporting it 
by honest argument. He could only 
lament that the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber from India during so many years had 
so far broken his recollection of the state 
of things that obtained during the time 
he was in residence that the hon. Member 
had had to go back to the last century 
for proofs of Indian maladministration 
instead of directing his attention to what 
had been done in India since the govern- 
ment of that country was assumed by 
Great Britain. They had not now todo 
with the days of Nabobs, with the state 
of things exposed by Mr. Sheridan, with 
what followed after the trial of Warren 
Hastings, and with what occurred in the 
earlier parts of this century. This in- 
quiry was asked for to ascertain how 
India was governed under the Queen, 
how far that government corresponded 
with the requirements and  con- 
dition of that country, and in 
what respect, if any, that government 
could be improved. That was an inquiry 
which had occupied the attention of 
successive Governments of India ever 
since Her Majesty assumed the govern- 
ment. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that the Government of India was not as 
fully alive as the hon, Member for East 
Finsbury, or as the National Congress, 
whose voice he expressed in that House, 
to the condition of India, to the poiuts 
that required amendment, and the points 
on which amendments could be carried 
out. No one who knew India would 
deny that, as compared with the United 
Kingdom, it was a poor country, but, as 
he said last year, poverty was a relative 
term. A man who would be poor in 
England upon an Indian income would 
upon that same income be very well off 
indeed in India. It was idle for the hon. 
Gentlemen to quote Lord Cromer, and to 
give as the result of his own inquiries 
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the statement that the average income in 
India was only 27 rupees a year. No 
data existed by which a calculation of 
the average income could be made in an 
accurate form. Some might suppose 
that the conditions of life in India were 
the same as those of this country, where 
most of the people were employed for 
wages; and where they had to buy all 
the necessaries of life in shops and to 
pay rent for their houses. These ex- 
penses required a certain cash income to 
meet them. But they were not the 
expenses which were incurred by the 
Tndian people at large. More than 70 
per cent. of the whole population of 
India—of the 220,000,000 under the 
Queen's direct governmevt—lived upon 
the land which had descended to them 
from their ancestors and which they 
cultivated. They paid no rent for 
their houses—these had been constructed 
by their own industry, They had nothing 
whatever to buy. Their sustenance the 

derived from the fields they culbivated 
their luxuries from the gardens they 
kept; and their only financial transac- 
tions were made when they sold their 
surplus crops to pay the demands of the 
Government for the rent of the land they 
occupied, and when they purchased any 
additional luxuries for their own delec- 
tation. It was impossible that the in- 
come of people whose sustenance was 
derived in this way could be put into re- 
liable statistics ; and the estimate by 
statisticians of an average income of 27 
rupees per head among the natives only 
came to this: that as far as money tran- 
sactions were concerned that might be a 
fair representation of their income, but 
as far as the necessaries of life and those 
conditions which made all the difference 
between poverty and wealth were con- 
cerned, these depended upon matters not 
measured by money, aud into whose cal- 
culation in India money did not enter at 
all. He considered that the monetary 
demands made upon the poor, who were 
the bulk of the population, were of a 
very small character indeed. First of all, 
the rent which the collector paid for his 
land was not a tax and could not possibly 
be turned into one. It was very small, 
amounting to little more than a rupee per 
man. Measured in money it was only 
about 1-25th part of the 27 rupees of which 
the House had heard that night; but 
when measured by produce it was less 
than 8 per cent. of the total outcome of 
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the land. Even in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, where the Land Revenue was 
higher than in other parts of India, it 
cal amounted to 8 per cent. of the total 
produce of the fend The bulk of the 
population of India paid no tax at all, 
except a proportion of the Salt Tax, 
and that was about 5d. per head. Even 
taking the comparison between’ the 
United Kingdom and India they would 
find that instead of the contribution of 
the Indian individual being very much 
greater than that of the English peasant, 
the Indian Poepant paid less even in pro- 
portion to the 27 rupees than the English- 
man did on the average income of £35 
or £36 a year. If that were true, as 
regards the great bulk of the population, 
how did the taxation of India affect the 
other classes of the community? No 
doubt there was very great difficulty in 
obtaining any tax such as might be 
expected in this country with its great 
wealthy cities, well able to bear an 
Income Tax ; but in India, as in other 
parts of the world, wealthy men were 
astute enough to successfully avoid to a 
large extent the Income Tax. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL ‘TRAFFIC BILL. 
(No. 156.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopp, the follow- 
ing Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 1, line 27, Sub-section (4), 
after “court shall,” insert. “ before or 
at the hearing of the complaint.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) 
said, he had prepared an Amendment 
which he believed would effect exactly 
the same object as the hon Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Channing) had in 
view, with the Amendment of which he 
had given notice, but in other words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
1, after the word “force,” to insert the 
words— 


or if that rate or charge is higher than the 
rate or charge in force on the last day of De- 
cember one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 


Sir A, Scoble 
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two, then such sum as would have been payable 
on the footing of the last-mentioned rate or 
charge.” —-(Mr. Bryce.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sim M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) thought this carried out the desire 
of the Committee and the intention of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, and 
it appeared to do so in the proper and in 
a more grammatical manner. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
had often found when there was agree- 
ment between the Leaders on the two 
Front Benches there was reason to look 
on a proposal with suspicion; there- 
fore, that more consideration might be 
given to the matter he would move the 
adjournment of the Debate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
hoped his hon. Friend would not arrest 
the progress of the Bill.at a point where 
there was general agreement. 


It being after Midnight, and Objection 
being taken to Further Proceeding, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS [changed from 
“CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ”] 
BILL.—(No. 348.) 


THIRD READING, 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I desire to move that the Bill be 
re-committed in respect to Clauses 24 
and 25, and I am not without hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government may be in- 
clined to accept the Amendment I 
would suggest in Committee. The Amen d- 
ment has stood on the Paper for some 
days, and but for my being accidentally 
prevented from being in my place 
last night I would have moved the 
Amendment when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. My object is to effect a change 
in the law, a proceeding which is perhaps 
not usual in Consolidation Bills, but the 
matter is of so much importance, and 
there is so little prospect of being able to 
do it in any other manner this Session, I 
beg leave to submit my Amendment 
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My object is to effect such a change in 
the law as will in future make it obliga- 
tory upon the Board of Agriculture, 
instead of leaving it a matter for dis- 
cretion, to order the slaughter at the 
port of debarcation of all animals 
coming from foreign countries. That is 
the practice at this moment. All animals 
coming into the country are bound to be 
slaughtered on landing, but there is a 
discretion vested in the Board of Agri- 
culture toadmitanimals without slaughter 
should the Board think fit, I press 
this now, because during the past three 
years there have been instances of 
cattle inspected with disease being landed 
in this country and in Scotland. These 
cattle came from Canada, and there the 
Board of Agriculture very properly ex- 
ercised their power and insisted on the 
slaughter of all cattle at the port of 
arrival. But at the same time great 
pressure has been exercised from various 
influential quarters to get this restriction 
withdrawn, and I think it right that the 
law should be altered so that responsi- 
bility should be borne by Parliament, and 
not by any Department of the Govern- 
ment, The pressure brought to bear 
upon the Board of Agriculture was so 
great that even the President, who 
ordered a special inquiry and examina- 
tion of carcases of animals went so far 
as to say that if, as the result of the 
examination, traces of disease were not 
found, he should feel it his duty to make 
a concession to the demands made upon 
him. 

Tae PRESIDENT or raze BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon; he is 
entirely mistaken, 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have not the 
statement with me now, but I will under- 
take to say that in those or somewhat 
similar terms he held out hopes to those 
who were pressing him that if disease 
was not found in the course of the ex- 
amination he would think it right to 
reconsider his decision. 

Mr. H. GARDNER : Tf there is no 
disease we are bound by the law. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Not at all. That 
would be assuming that a country was 
free from disease ; but let me point out 
that if in an examination of that kind no 
disease was found, that would not be the 
slightest guarantee that the country was 
free from disease, and for this reason; 
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Animals sent to this country at the time 
when those persons interested in the trade 
abroad were very apprehensive of an Order 
being issued here were subjected to the 
most rigid examination before they were 
shipped, although the examination gave 
no guarantee of the soundness of the 
animal, and the greatest possible care was 
taken so that any animal to which the 
slightest suspicion of disease could attach 
was rejected and not allowed to come to 
this country. All the animals that came 
were carefully selected, and there was 
every chance that they would be free 
from disease. Under the circumstances, 
I contend that the special examination 
was no kind of security to us whatever ; 
but unless I very grossly misunderstood 
the right hon. Gentleman, he did 
distinctly, in response to the pressure put 
upon him, hold ont hopes that if the 
examination showed no trace of disease, 
then under the circumstances he would 
think it right to reconsider his decision. 
That was a great danger which the 
country happily escaped, but it is a dan- 
ger which ought not to recur, and it is a 
danger to which we are continually sub- 
jected. Great pressure from influential 
quarters, as I have said, is brought to 
bear upon the right hon. Gentleman to in- 
duce him to relax the restriction. First, 
there is pressure from the Canadian Go- 
vernment ; secondly, from the Colonial 
Office here ; thirdly, from the people inte- 
rested in ranches and the cattle trade of 
Canada; and, fourthly, from a limited 
section of Scotch feeders of cattle in two 
or three Scotch counties, and a still more 
limited number of feeders in England. 
There is always the apprehension that 
this pressure may be successful, and my 
desire is to remove that danger in the 
future. It will not alter the present 
practice one iota, and whenever acountry 
becomes free from disease, then the Act 
may be repealed in this particular. But 
meantime the responsibility should be 
with Parliament ; it should not rest with 
a Government Department. For this 
reason I take the somewhat unusual 
course—but the only one open to me, 
owing to the Government arrangement 
of business—of moving the re-committal 
of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words, “now read the third time,” and 
add the words “ re-committed in respect 
of Clauses 24 and 25."—(Mr. Chaplin.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Sim W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon, Gentleman has said very truly that 
he has taken a most unusual course, and 
indeed I may say it is an unparalleled 
course on a Bill of this kind, It is the 
first time within my experience that such 
a proposal has been made, This is a 
Consolidation Bill, and the very object 
and essence of such a Bill is to consoli- 
date Acts and not alter the law. Of 
course, we shall resist the Motion, and 
the only consequence of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s action, if he perseveres in it, 
will be that this Bill, which is introduced 
in the interest of the agricultural com- 
munity to show it will be a great advan- 
tage to have a consolidation of compli- 
cated Statutes, must be withdrawn. If 
the Motion is persisted in we must move 
the discharge of the Order, and the 
reponsibility will be with the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I am quite aware of 
that. 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I beg to move 
that the Order be discharged. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
hoped the Government would not relin- 
quish the endeavour to get the Bill 
through. This codification of Acts was 
undoubtedly most useful work, and much 
time and care had been bestowed upon 
this Bill. Who would be disposed to 
devote hours of labour to putting the law 
on a given subject into shape if in a 
moment of pique the result was to be 
thrown aside ? Certainly this was likely 
to deter anyone from undertaking this 
work of Statute Law revision. 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) hoped 
the Government would not persist in 
withdrawing the Bill. Let such a Motion 
be deferred for a few hours, and perhaps 
by the morrow the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Chaplin) would have recon- 
sidered the case, and would not be 
disposed to follow a policy of “cutting 
oft his nose to spite his face.” Of course, 
it would be admitted that for farmers it 
was avery serious thing to allow the 
importation of live cattle from a country 
where disease exists. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The Govern- 
ment are willing to accept that advice, 
and to give the right hon. Gentleman a 
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locus penitentia. We will defer the 
consideration of the Bill to Thursday. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I do not know what 
the right hon. Gentleman means by offer- 
ing me a locus penitentie. I have made 
a statement in regard to a subject the 
importance of which will be generally 
recognised in connection with agricul- 
tural interests, and no answer has been 
made. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Ob- 
jection being taken stops further pro- 
ceedings, and the Bill stands over. 


It being after Midnight, and Objection 
being taken to Further Proceeding, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday, 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [Lords]. 
(No, 354.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
if this Bill had received the usual revi- 
sion by the constituted authorities ? On 
former occasions opportunity had been 
given to examine such Bills, and to make 
suggestions which were sometimes use- 
ful. He did not in any way wish 
to delay the Bill; but he asked, had 
the usual practice been followed ? and 
hoped that some little time would be 
allowed to elapse between the circulation 
of such a Bill and its Second Reading. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, the Bill had re- 
ceived the usual consideration of the 
Joint Committee, and had been recon- 
sidered since printing. He had an Amend- 
ment to propose, but subject to that he 
could say that no blot would be found in 
the Bill, The Second Reading was taken 
last night. 

Sir F. S. POWELL said, he got his 
copy this morning. Would the Govern- 
ment give an undertaking that, in future, 
a sufficient interval should be allowed ? 

Dr. CLARK thought that if an 
Amendment was to be made on the Bill, 
which only came into the hands of Mem- 
bers this morning, it should not now be 
proceeded with. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir J. 


Rigby.) 
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Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again upon Thursday. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(No. 349.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clauses agreed to. 
Schedule. 


*Sir F. 8S. POWELL said, in the Act 
of last year the different Acts were 
numbered, but this year he observed the 
numbers were omitted. It was con- 
venient to have the numbers inserted. 

THe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hiesert, Oldham) 
regretted that the numbers were not put 
in; he feared it was too late now to in- 
sert them. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


COAL MINES (CHECK WEIGHER) BILL 
[ Lords |.—(No. 840.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd August], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Sir F. S. POWELL asked, what was 
the reason for the introduction of this 
Bill? ‘The first clause seemed to imply 
that employers had acted with harshness 
and unfairness in regard to this matter 
towards their workmen ; but, although he 
represented a mining district, he had 
never heard any complaint of that kind. 
At first sight the idea would arise that 
the Bill was intended to provide a remedy 
for the unjust action of employers. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) was sorry the hon. 
Member was not present when he moved 
the Second Reading, for he then explained 
the reasons that led to the introduction 
of the Bill. He was glad to say that no 
case, so far as he was aware, in England 
had made the Bill necessary; but there 
had been cases in Scotland—cases before 
the Courts—from which it appeared that 
the employer, not having any power to 
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dismiss the check weigher without re- 
sorting to the Courts and giving legal 
ground for it, had taken an indirect means 
by dismissing the whole of the workmen, 
refusing to re-admit them unless they 
agreed not to employ the check 
weigher, and this had been held to 
be not a violation of the existing 
Act. It was to provide for such cases of 
extreme gravity, such as had never been 
heard of on this side of the border, that 
the Bill had been iutroduced. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to omit 
Clause 2? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


QUARRIES BILL [Lords}.—(No. 341.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) formally moved to omit 
from the Schedule the words “ Section 
nine,” for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion. The Schedule applied to quarries 
henceforth to be subject to the Metalli- 
ferous Mines Act the section of the old 


Mines Act which prohibited the payment 


of wages in public-houses. But by the 
general Act of 1883 this was made illegal 
anywhere, Was it worth while, there- 
fore, to include this section in the Sche- 
dule ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he was quite 
aware of the fact that by general Act the 
practice was prohibited, but it had been 
thought more convenient to include the 
section in the application of the Mines 
Act to quarries, and though it was not 
necessary it could do noharm. The hon, 
Gentleman on a previous occasion in- 
quired as to whether the reference to the 
Schedules by number meant inclusive. 
That was so, and it was provided for in 
the Interpretation Clause. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, 1883."—(Sir J. 7. Hibbert.) 
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Dr. CLARK objected to the Bill 
being brought in at that hour ; it should 
be deferred to the commencement of the 
Sitting on Thursday. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) begged the 
hon. Member not to persist in his objec- 
tion. It was a Bill introduced at the 
desire of Irish Members generally, not 
only of the Nationalist Party. Whoever 
the hon. Member had a grievance against 
it was clearly not against the Irish Mem- 
bers, and he should think twice and thrice 
before taking objection to the introduc- 
tion without alleging a reason. 


Objection withdrawn. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
J. T. Hibbert, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. J. Morley. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 


[Bill 359.] 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI. 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 9) (CANALS OF 
CALEDONIAN AND NORTH BRITISH 
RAILWAY COMPANIES) BILL.—(No, 
265.) 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 11) 
(GRAND CANAL, &c.) BILL.—(No. 267.) 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c., 
Canals) Bill. 

Town Improvements (Betterment),— 
That they communicate Copy of the Re- 
port from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by their Lordships on Town Im- 
provements (Betterment), with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, and Minutes 
of Evidence, as desired by this House. 


Marking of Foreign and Colonial Pro- 
duce,—That they communicate Copy of 
the Report from the Select Committee 
appointed by their Lordships on Marking 
of Foreign and Colonial Produce, with 
the Proceedings of the Committee, and 
Minutes of Evidence, as desired by this 
House. 
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( Animals) Acts, §c. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 353.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; Bill re-committed, in respect of 
Clauses 1 and 3; considered in Com- 
mittee, and reported ; as amended to be 
considered To-morrow. 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHIL- 
DREN BILL [Lords].—(No. 342.) 
As amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


JURIES ([RELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 350.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF WOMEN’S 
DISABILITIES BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Charles Dilke, Bill to es- 
tablish a single Franchise at all Elections, and 
to remove the Disabilities of Women, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. John Burns, Mr Keir-Hardie, Mr. 
William Allen, Dr. Clark, and Mr. Byles. 

“Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 357.] 


CROFTERS ACTS (INCLUSION OF LEASE- 
HOLDERS) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to include Leas e- 
holders under the provisions of the Crofte rs 
Acts, erdered to be brought in by Dr, Clark, 
Mr. Weir, and Dr. Macgregor. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bil] 358.) 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRELAND) 
[REMUNERATION ]. 


Resolution reported ; “ That it is expedient to 
authorise the payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of remuneration to any 
persons ——— or employed under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session to 
make further provision with respect to the Con- 
gested Districts Board for Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
\ACTS, 1878 to 1893. 

Copy presented,—of further Papers 
and Correspondence relating to the land- 
ing in Great Britain from Canada of 
Cattle affected with Pleuro-Pnueumonia, 
with Copy of a Minute of the Board of 
Agriculture dated 13th August 1894, 
and Minutes of Evidence and Appendices 
(in continuation of [C. 7123] and 
[C. 7366]) [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicutes revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


Wednesday, 15th August 1894. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS, 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


RESOLUTION. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment pro to 


Question [14th August], “That Mr, 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 
“in the opinion of this House, a full and inde- 
pendent Parliamentary inquiry should take 
place into the condition and wants of the 
Indian people, and their ability to bear their 
existing financial burdens; the nature of the 
revenue system and the possibility of reduc- 
tions in the expenditure; also the financial 
relations between India and the United King- 
dom, and generally the system of Government 
in India.”"—(Mr. 8. Smith.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sir A. SCOBLE (Hackney, Central) 
said, that when the Debate was ad- 
journed the previous night be was sub- 
mitting that under the constitution of 
Indian society the phrase “ desperate 
poverty ” could by no means be applied 
to the great bulk of the population who 
lived on the land, and that the taxation 
by the Government on the land culti- 
vated by the inhabitants was so very 
light that it could not be considered any 
real burden on the people. He now pro- 
posed to consider for a few moments the 
case of the rest of the population who 
did not live so directly by the land and 
who lived by service aud other means, 
In regard to them, he might say that 
wages had very much increased in India 
during the last 30 years, and that the 
amount of taxation per head of the popu- 
lation altogether, including the agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural classes— 
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| according to the figures given in an ex- 
planatory Memorandum laid on the Table 
of the House by the Secretary of State 
for India—reached a very trifling sum 
indeed, There was no doubt that with 
regard to the non-agricultural classes the 
figure 27 rupees, stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Finsbury as their income, 
was a great deal too small. Their in- 
come was much greater, Their taxation 
was exceedingly light, and at the present 
rate of exchavge only amounted to 15d, 
per annum—including the tax upon salt 
of 5d. per head of the population, and 
which was practically the only tax paid 
by all but a very small proportion of the 
people of India. He should like to call 
attention to a peculiar circumstance 
which he had come across in his consi- 
deration of the question of the Indian 
currency. The San was aware that 
nearly all the silver which had gone to 
India went there when the Mints were 
open and was there turned into rupees. 
The net coinage from 1835 to the end of 
1892 was a little under 320 crores of 
rupees. The circulation, which was about 
120 crores to 200 crores, had disappeared 
in 57 years, or an average of 34 yearly. 
Taking the 12 years from 1874 to 1886, 
it was estimated that the yearly loss had 
been six crores, arising from export, 
hoarding, and melting. Allowing two 
crores for export, four crores remained, 
of which it was calculated that 5-16ths 
were hoarded, and 11-16ths employed in 
the arts. As the Census showed that 
1,640,925 persons—i.e., about 300,000 
workers—were supported by industries 
connected with gold and silver, this was 
not an excessive estimate. They could, 
therefore, see pretty well how these 
2,750,000 rupees had been distributed all 
over the face of the country, and turned 
into ornaments by these 1,500,000 people 
engaged in that trade. That showed 
two things. In the first place, it satis- 
factorily accounted for the disappearance 
of this large sum from the currency 
every year ; and, in the second place, it 
showed that melting did not go on in large 
centres, but was distributed over almost 
every village in the country. Hedid not 
mean to say that the melting of rupees 
for ornaments which had gone on for so 
many years—as everybody knew—was a 
proof of the wealth of the country, It 
did not prove that the population were 
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rich, but, at all events, it showed that 
after they had provided for the necessaries 

of life they had still a large amount of 
money which they were able to hoard in 
the shape of ornaments on the persons of 
women and children. That, to his mind, 
was absolute proof of the fact that 
beyond the necessaries of life the people 
of India as a body were able to put away 
every year a very substantial sum of 
money ; therefore, this ery of the extreme 
poverty of the people of India must be 
regarded much more as a political ery 
than as a cry called forth by the real 
cireumstauces of the case. He came to 
the next point of importance in the argu- 
ments of the Mover and Seconder of the 
Amendment. It was said by the Mem- 
ber for East Fiusbury, in effect, that the 
European Army and Civil Service were 
the cause of all the misery in India, but 
the hon. Member for Flintshire did not 
take that view. He did not believe that 
view would be entertained for a moment 
by any considerable body of Members of 
the House. He thought, on the con- 
trary, the House would approve of what 
Lord Kimberley said—namely, that 


“we are resolutely «determined to main- 
tain our supremacy over our Indian Empire. 
That supremacy rests upon the maintenance of 
our European Civil Service and upon the 
magnificent European Force which we main- 
tain in that country.” 


But to hear what was said by the hon. 
Member for East Finsbury one would 
suppose that this European Civil Service 
was like a flight of locusts extending 
over the whole country and consuming 
everything that came across its path. 
The Civil Service consisted at most of 
1,000 men—1,000 men who governed 
that numerous Empire. If they madea 
small calculation they would find that the 
result was this—there was one civil 
officer to about every 300,000 people and 
every 1,200 square miles of the country. 
Upon that band of officers depended not 
simply the maintenance of the British 
rule in India, but the comfort, peace, and 
prosperity of the Indian people. It was, 
of course, necessary and indispensable 
that at the back of these Civil officers 
there should be that Army of 70,000 
British troops which they had in the 
country. The hon. Gentleman who 
talked in this way appeared to forget 
what India was—that it was notacivilised 
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country, however civilised it might have 
been in the days long pest when our own 
forefathers were savages. India was not 
now a civilised country by any means. 
They had there two divisions of the 
population, separated the one from the 
other by the keenest and most exciting of 
controversies—a religious controversy. 
They had the Mahomedan on the one 
side and the Hindoo on the other. Our 
business—a business which we have 
successfully accomplished — had been 
to keep the peace betweent he two. We 
could not have done it without able Civil 
servants aud the Army, and he therefore 
contended that it was a gross perversion of 
language to say that they were the cause 
of the misery of India. A great deal had 
been said as to the way in which the 
native Indians had been treated with 
reference to the disposal of Government 
appointments. It was more than suggested 
—almost positively asserted—that suc- 
cessive Governments in India had broken 
faith with the people, and been false to 
the promise of the Queen’s Proclamation 
when Her Majesty took over the go- 
vernmeut of the country. No more un- 
founded statement could be made. Tustead 
of the close system of appointments 
which prevailed under the East India 
Company the Civil Service of India was 
thrown open to all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects in every part of the world. The 
native of India bad the same right to 
compete that Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, Canadians, or Australians had, 
and lie had not failed to avail himself of 
it. In the Covenanted Civil Service 
there were many native gentlemen. But 
more than that, he spoke on this point 
with some authority—for he was a mem- 
ber of the two suecessive Governments 
under which thechange was carried out— 
the Government of India, recoguising that 
the distance of England from India and 
the religious prejudices or convictions as 
they might please to call them in the 
case of the high caste natives prevented 
many from crossing the sea to take 
part in the competitive examination, 
appointed a Commission to take the 
matter into consideration. That Com- 
mission was composed of 16 gentlemen, 
six of whom were natives. That Com- 
mission unanimonsly reported against the 
scheme, which was supported in this House 
by the Member for South Edinburgh. 
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It reported against the institution of 
simultaneous examinations in India and 
England for the Covenanted Civil Service. 
But that Commission made an important 
proposal, They said that in order to 
stimulate the aspirations of the better 
class of the educated natives of India for 
employment in the Public Service there 
should be a reorganisation of the Services 
in India, and that what had been called 
the Covenanted Civil Service should be 
called the Imperial Service, recruited as 
it had been by competitive examination 
in this couutry, but that there should 
be also a Provincial Service open to 
natives, and including a certain number 
of the posts which had hitherto been held 
by members of the Coveuanted Service 
or by military officers. In addition to 
this Provincial Service there was a judi- 
cial and Administrative Service number- 
ing about 2,600 persons, receiving what 
no doubt the Member for Finsbury 
would call sufficient if not excessive 
salaries. Of the 2,600 persons holding 
these posts, only about 30 were Britons. 
Of the persons engaged in the Govern- 
ment of India by far the greater propor- 
tion were natives of India. The native 
of India, if he only succeeded iu passing 
the competitive examiuation for the Im- 
perial Service, attained the highest posts 
in the administration, Under the cir 
cumstances, he failed to see that there 
had been any breach of faith, But they 
were told that not only were natives of 
India unfairly treated in regard to em- 
ploymeut in the Public Services, but that 
they had no voice whatever in the col- 
lection or disbursement of the Reveuue. 
Now that was not strictly accurate. 
Under a receut Act of Parliament—an 
Act which was suggested by the Go- 
vernmeut of India—the Legislative 
Councils which had been established 
in nearly all the great divisions of India 
had a right to discuss the Budgets 
which were presented to them, whether 
they be the Imperial or Provincial 
Budgets. Therefore, though they might 
not have anything particular to do with 
the collection of the Revenue, they cer- 
tainly had a voice in the disposition of 
the Revenue, and without their consent 
or without the consent of the majorities 
of these Councils no fresh taxation of 
any kind could be imposed. They had 
not, and it would be impossible that they 
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should have, the same voice in the 
management of the Indian Revenues that - 
this House had in the management of 
our Revenues, but they liad a voice, and 
a patent voice, which if they chose to 
exercise wisely and reasonably was sure 
to be listened to. Now he did not wish 
to follow in any very great detail some of 
the arguments with which his hon, 
Friend the Member for Finsbury en- 
deavoured to support the claim for this 
Committee, but there was one or two 
things that he must refer to. Not only in 
the speech of his hon. Friend, but in a 
Paper which had been circulated amongst 
Members of the House, under the taking 
title of The Poor Man’s Land, refer- 
ence was made to what was described as 
spending the Famine Insurance Fund of 
the masses to provide exchange com- 
pensation for the classes. It was made a 
great complaint against the Government of 
India that it had abandoned the provision 
against the famines which from time to 
time had hitherto decimated the country, 
and had applied the money so obtained 
for the purpose of increasing the salaries 
of the European employés. That was a 
most unfounded charge. He would not 
use the adjective he should like to use, 
but it was a most unfounded charge. 
He invited the attention of the House to- 
what this Famive Insurance Fund was. 
The misconception which had arisen 
showed the disadvantages of giving 
names which were not strietly applicable 
to the proceedings to which they re- 
ferred. For many years before 1878 
there had been a series of very serious 
famines throughout India, and Lord 
Northbrook’s Goverument, of which Sir 
Johu Strachey was Finance Minister, 
determined to make provision against 
the recurrence of such disasters. It was 
determined that instead of providing in 
the Budget for the small surplus which 
was always desirable the Government 
should provide for a further sum of one 
aud a-half crores of rupees, and that that 
should be applied to certain objects 
which would enable the Government, in 
the first place, to relieve actual distress 
from famine; in the second place, to 
construct railways and cavals for the 
purpose of diminishing the operation of 
famine ; and, in the third place, to reduce 
debt. Now that Famine Fund, as it was 
improperly called—that fund had been 
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more or less in operation ever since 1878. 
Sir John Strachey, who knew as much 
about the subject as anybody, in his 
book on Iudia, which he (Sir A. Scoble) 
commended to the perusal of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who wished to obtain in a very 
useful form a vast amount of information 
which would guide them in these Debates, 
wrote as follows :— 

“The policy of insurance against famine was 
simple in its nature, but it has considerably 
been misunderstood. It has often been sup- 
posed that a separate fund was instituted, into 
which certain revenues were to be paid, and 
which would only be drawn upon for a specified 
purpose. No such impracticable notion was 
ever entertained, and every idea of the kind 
was from the first repudiated by the Gavern- 
ment and by myself, who was responsible for 
the original scheme. The Famine Insurance 
Fund of which people often talked never ex- 
istel. The institution was nothing more than 
the annual application of surplus revenue to the 
extent of 1,500,000 Rx ” 


to the purposes that he (Sir A. Scoble) 
haddescribed. In the years from 1881 to 
1894 the amount provided under this 
head was shown to have been upwards of 
16,000,000 Rx., and of that amount had 
been expended 54 crores to the reduction 
of debt, 5} crores to the construction of 
railways and canals, and the balance to 
the actual relief of distress. As to this 
year, it was not a fact to say that the Fa- 
mine Insurance Fund had been entirely left 
out of the amount, because 43 lakhs out 
of this year’s Budget—that was, nearly 
one-third of the total amount, were 
appropriated to famine expenditure 
properly so-called. He might add that 
most of the objects for which the fund 
was instituted—in regard he meant to 
the construction of railways and irriga- 
tion works—had been accomplished. But 
it had been suggested that money had 
been taken in order to make an improper 
payment to members of the Civil Service. 
In consequence of the great depreciation 
in the value of the rupee Her Majesty's 
servants in India had been put to great 
disadvantages. But, of course, at the 
time he was a member of the Govern- 
ment this matter was under consideration. 
It was no new idea that compensation 
should be given to those officers. It was 
an idea which had been carried to com- 
pletion only under the severest stress of 
circumstances, and he must say that for 
his own part he thought it better that 
exchange compensation of this kind 
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should be given to the members of our 
Services in India rather than that those 
Services should be rendered dispirited 
and be discouraged by the pressure of 
pecuniary circumstances. But to say 
that the one saving bad been made in 
order to indulge in other expenses was 
a baseless and unworthy insinuation. 
He was afraid he had detained the House 
too long, but before he sat down he would 
like to refer to a few other points. He 
had left the question of military expendi- 
ture to be dealt with by hon. Gentlemen 
with a knowledge of the subject, who 
might follow him. He said that so far 
from the present embarrassed cireum- 
stances of the Government of India 
arising from lavish expenditure, they 
arose from circumstances over which 
that Government had had no control ; 
and cireamstances which had been aggra- 
vated by the action of Parliament and 
the Home Government than by any 
action of the Government of India itself. 
There could be no doubt whatever that 
the whole dislocation of Indian finance 
during the last few years had arisen from 
the constant and increasing depreciation 
of the rupee; and this year, in addition 
to that depreciation, they had sueh low 
prices for wheat in the British market 
that it had not been worth while for 
English importers to bring wheat from 
India when they could get it much more 
cheaply from other sources of supply. 
But there would have been no deficit 
this year if the Indian Government had 
been allowed to have its own way. The 
commands laid upon the Indian Govern- 
ment by the Home Government had pre- 
vented the Indian Government from 
availing itself of the sources of revenue 
which lay at its hands, and which it 
might fairly have used to meet its needs. 
Had those sources of revenue been 
availed of by the Government of India 
the deficit would have disappeared ; but 
in obedience to the demands of Lanca- 
shire—demands which, he regretted to 
say, had been listened to too readily 
by both sides of the House ; demands 
which had been listened to under the 
stress of political considerations much 
more than with a view to the considera- 
tions due to our fellow-subjects in India 
—under the pressure of those demands 
no Import Duty had been allowed to be 
levied by the Indian Government on 
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Lancashire goods, The duty sought to 
be imposed amounted to about 5 per 
cent. That could not bave seriously 
damaged the exports from Manchester ; 
and, moreover, if it was contended that 
the refusal to allow the imposition of this 
duty was due to consideration for the 
people of India, he would poiut out that 
the President of the Caleutta Chamber 
of Commerce had made a calculation that 
the whole incidence of the duty would 
be about three farthings per head of the 
native population. The people of Iudia 
did not clothe themselves in Manchester 
piece goods, from which it was 
sought by this duty to raise re- 
venue, but they clothed themselves 
in the cheap products of their own hand- 
looms, or of the mills which bad been 
such a remarkable development in India 
in recent years. Moreover, it was per- 
fectly certain, with regard tothose articles 
it was proposed to tax, that the great 
bulk of the yarn which was spun iu Ludia 
could not be made in Lancashire at prices 
that would find buyers in India; that 
fully 94 per cent. of the Indian 
spinnings was of a kind that it would 
not pay Lancashire to send to India. 
He must say that he considered the 
refusal of the Home Government to 
allow the Government of India to im- 
pose this tax was a serious dereliction of 
duty towards the people of Iudia. He 
hoped wiser and more generous counsels 
might prevail, and that this deficit might, 
after all, be met by the imposition of the 
duty which the Iudian Governmeut re- 
commended. The hon, Member for 
Flintshire referred to the question of 
alcohol and narcotics, which he thought 
it would have been better to have re- 
frained from treating until they had the 
Report of the Opium Commission. He 
ouly wished to repudiate in the strongest 
manner the insinuation against the Civil 
servants of India that they desired to 
stimulate the sale of alcohol and narcotics 
for the sake of the revenue. Of the 
many unfounded charges made against 
the Civil servants of India—charges 
which had beeu refuted in the most con- 
clusive manner, and ought not to be re- 
peated—that was, perhaps, the most 
unfounded, and he would almost say the 
most disgraceful. To suggest that 
Englishmen in India—who, after all, 
were men like themselves, who come 
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from the same class of society, who 
were impressed with no less a sense of 
respousibility—to suggest that they had 
tried to stimulate the sale of alcohol 
and pareotics for the sake of revenue 
was, to say the least, most unworthy and 
most improper. He thought he had 
showu conclusively enough, he hoped, to 
shake any preconceived notions in the 
minds of hon. Geutlemen who had not 
the ‘same opportunity of obtaining in- 
formativn on this subject as he had, that 
there was not that foundation for the 
proposed inquiry which the speech of 
his hon, Friend the Member for Flint- 
shire might otherwise lead many Mem- 
bers to suppose there was. As he 
had said, he did not think the in- 
quiry was necessary. He was sure it 
would be tedious ; he was sure it would 
be costly ; but if the inquiry was granted 
he hoped it would be limited to those 
points upon which not so much this 
House as the people of India, speaking 
throagh the Legislative Councils aud the 
Presidents of the Provinces, had ex- 
pressed a desire for information as to 
whether they had been treated fairly— 
namely, with regard to home charges, 
and particularly to military charges, He 
could understand that the result of such 
an inquiry might tend very much to 
alleviate any feelings of anxiety that 
might prevail in the minds of the people 
of India on that subject; but beyond 
that he hoped the Government would not 
go. He must congratulate the Secretary 
for Iudia on the resolution be had arrived 
at to allow the experiment rons to 
the Indian currency to have its full effect 
before any attempt was made to stop it. 
He was glad to observe from the recent 
Trade Returns from India that the 
export trade was improving, and par- 
ticularly that it was improving with 
silver-using countries in the East. It 
was a great deal too soou yet to attempt 
to form a definite opinion upon the 
efficacy of the measures takeu with refer- 
ence to the currency. But at the same 
time he congratulated the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on that point ; and he hoped that 
before the Debate was over the right 
hon. Gentleman would convey to the 
people of India the assurance that this 
Government, at all events, would rise 
above mere political considerations or 
the apprehension of the loss of one or 
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two seats, and give to the people of 
India the power to meet the deficit that 
existed by application to the sources 
they had at hand. 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I con- 
gratulate the hon. Gentleman on the very 
able and impressive speech he has de- 
livered. My only excuse for taking part 
in the Debate is that I have been the 
unworthy instrament by which the 
House of Commons arrived at a Resolu- 
tion with regard to an important Indian 
matter, which the Government for 
reasons they have fully and fairly stated 
have declined to carry out. The credit 
of that Motion is in no way due to me. 
It is due to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Central Finsbury, and to a man whose 
memory will always be associated with 
India—a man who is still respected and 
revered in every quarter of the House— 
I mean the late Mr. Henry Faweett. 
Apart from the merits of the Resolution, 
a serious constitutional issue has been 
raised by the manner in which the Re- 
solution has been treated by the Govern- 
ment. I have received reports of meet- 
ings held in India expressing agreement 
with my Motion. But it is not my 
Motion, it is the Resolution of this 
House; and it is very difficult to explain 
to the educated natives of India why the 
Resolution of the House of Commons on 
30 important a subject has not been 
carried out. I can assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Central Hackney that I shall not be 
sO presumptuous as to set my opinion 
against his on any one of the merits 
of the question. The hon. Gentleman 
is one of the most distinguished of 
the distinguished Anglo-Indians in this 
House. On questions of India 1 bow to 
him ; and in the arguments I shall take 
the liberty of presenting to the House I 
shall assume that every one of the state- 
ments he made was strictly accurate, and 
I shall form my arguments on the basis 
of the propositions which he laid down. 
I hesitated long as to whether I ought to 
take part in a Debate on a subject on 
which there are so many Members more 
competent to form an opinion, but being 
the author of the Resolutiun referred to 
I thought it more respectful to the House 
that I should take this opportunity of 
addressing a few words to it on the 
question. It is the only issue raised in 
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this Debate to which I propose to address 
myself. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to the refusal of the Secretary for 
India to allow an Import Duty to be 
impused on Lancashire cotton goods, 
I am what is called a fanatie on 
Free Trade, and nothing would induce 
me to vote for any kind of protective 
duty for any purpose whatever. But 
that is not the question on which I wish 
to address the House. This Resolution 
affirms that certain additional facilities 
ought to be given for the employment of 
natives of India in the Civil Service 
of that country. The hon. Gentleman 
has stated that the Indian Civil Service 
is open to the natives of India, as it is 
opeu to all subjects of Her Majesty all 
over the world ; and I think he implied 
that when natives of India have succeeded 
in obtaining posts they dc: their duties 
satisfactorily. Ido not uaderstand the 
hon. Gentleman or any other Member of 
the House to deny to the natives of India 
entrance to the Civil Service on the same 
terms as ourselves. That would be con- 
trary to the Proclamation of the Queen ; 
it would be contrary to the policy of 
successive Governments, Indian and 
home. Therefore the question is whe- 
ther, assuming that the natives of India 
are to be employed in the Civil Service, 
the present arrangements give them equal 
opportunities with us for obtaining em- 
ployment. That is the real issue raised 
by the Resolution of the House, and it is 
that issue I wish to examine. Since the 
Resolution of the House was passed 
there has been issued an extremely in- 
teresting Blue Book ; and if that were 
the only result of the Resolution it would 
not have been passed in vain. I think 
it would be difficult to compress into a 
smaller space so large a body of informa- 
tion abont the Government of India. I 
fully and frankly confess that, having 
read the Blue Book, I am convinced that 
it is the desire of the Government of 
India freely to admit, in ways they think 
desirable, the natives of India to subor- 
dinate offices in the Indian Administra- 
tion. I do not desire to make any charge 
either against the Civil Service of India 
or the Government of India. I have no 
doubt that what the hon. Member for 
Central Hackney said about the Civil 
servants is absolutely true. But that 
does not affect the question whether the 
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natives of India have equal opportunities’ 


with the natives of this country to enter 
the Civil Service of India. It is said 
they may come over here. I have no 
doubt some few can come, and do come, 
over here. But 1 want to know—and I 
hope the Secretary for India will tell us 
—what is the real objection to holding 
the Civil Service exuminations in India. 
Is it that examinations could not be fairly 
and properly held there, or is it that it is 
not desirable to increase the number of 
the natives of India in the employment 
of the Crown in the Covenanted Civil 
Service of that country ? It is important 
that we should know upon which of those 
two grounds the Resolution of the House 
has not been carried out by the Govern- 
ment. I observe that in a Despatch from 
Lord Kimberley to the Governor General 
of India these words occur— 

“I will only point out that it is indispen- 
sable that an adequate number of the members 
of the Civil Service shall always be Europeans, 
and that no scheme would be admissible which 
does not fulfil this essential condition,” 

- marnpenne ” is an extraordinary word to 
use. Lord Kimberley did not say Eng- 
lishmen, or Britons, or natives of the 
United Kingdom, but he used a phrase 
which would exclude all colonial subjects 
of the Queen, and which, strictly cou- 
strued, would admit foreigners. If it is 
“indispensable that an adequate number of 
the members of the Civil Service should always 
be Europeans,” 

What is there in the 
present law to prevent every vacancy in 
the Civil Service of India being filled by 
natives of India if successful in the 
examination by open competition ? Is 
that a danger ? 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): It is. 

*Mr. PAUL: Then how does the hon, 
and gallant Member propose to provide 
against it? Is it essential that a certain 
number of offices in the Civil Service of 
India shall not be held by natives of 
India ? 

Sir G, CHESNEY : It is. 


*Mr. PAUL: That, at any rate, is a 
straightforward policy ; but that is not 
the question we are now considering. Is 
it right; is it quite fair; is it honest to 
say to the natives of India, “ You may 
freely enter the Civil Service by com- 
petition ; but we will hold the examina- 
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tious in such circumstances and under 
such conditions that very few of you will 
be able to compete”? That is the 
question. I do not say that it would be 
possible that all executive administrative 
offices should be held by natives. But ~ 
that is not the question which was raised 
by the Resolution of last year. What I 
do say is that you should admit them 
practically to whatever advantages you 
profess to admit them to; that you 
should not open a career to them in theory 
and in the language of despatches, and close 
it by the conditions which you attach. 
Now, not the least interesting, but, to 
me, most interesting part of this Blue 
Book is the Despatch from the Govern- 
ment of Madras, I have been told that 
this idea of holding examinations in 
India comes from ignorant amateurs who, 
without knowledge of India, propound 
out of their own brains, or what pass for 
their brains, theoretical and fantastical 
expedients. Are the members of the 
Government of Madras _ ignorant 
amateurs? Js Sir Henry Stokes an 
ignorant amateur? What do they say 
to this proposal? They say— 

“ As regards the expediency of the measure, it 
is evident, from the tenour of the questions 
place! before this Government and from the 
arguments which have been used by the oppo- 
nents of simultaneous examinations, that it is 
admitted that under present arrangements 
natives of India are overweighted as compared 
with European candidates in the competition 
held in London. This admission is implied in 
the assumption that, were simultaneous exami- 
nations concede, the proportion of patives who 
would succeel would be largely increased, and 
in the contention that the change would be 
fraught with various dangers connected with 
such increase. The inequality in the conditions 
arises, not from the fact that the examination is 
adapted to test the education which is given to 
the best English youth—for that merely means 
that a hich, but not unnecessarily high, 
standard of instruction is demanded-- but from 
the social conditions of native life, and from 
the high cost, relatively to the general level of 
native resources, of a prolonged visit to England 
for the purpose of preparation for the examina- 
tion with a chance only of ultimate success.” 

I think that that argument which is thus 
so strongly urged, and comes from an 
official source, will be seen to be the very 
argument which I and other ignorant 
amateurs have used. And now I would 
again ask, what is the real objection ? Is 
it that incompetent men would be ad- 
mitted if examinations were held in 
India, or is it that it is desirable by 
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some means to exclude all but a very 
smal! number of the natives, and that it is 
thought proper to do it indirectly and 
in @ manner which does not infringe 
the Queen’s Proclamation and the 
Statutes? The Government of Madras 
proceed to say— 

“Assuming that the number of native 
civilians would be increased, there would not 
result from the men themselves any danger to 
British dominion. Their very existence would 
be bound up in the maintenance of British 
supremacy. The bulk of them would be em- 
ployed in the ordinary executive and judicial 
offices, to the ordinary duties of which, given 
the high training guaranteed by the conditions 
of entry into the Service, they may be expected 
to be quite equal. It is not the incumbents of 
these offices who determine the principles of 
administration and legislation which give a 
character of civilisation and enlightenment to 
the Government; this depends on laws and 
orders which, in the present day, district 
officers have not to initiate and create, but 
merely to carry out.” 


That is what the Madras Government 
thiuk. Native gentlemen must administer 
the Services as they find them—just as 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen 
would administer them, and to say that 
admitting a larger number of natives 
would be dangerous is to say that they 
are incompeteut for the purposes of 
these ordivary executive functions, which 
has not been said by anyone against 
the natives, who have hitherto entered 
the Civil Service by the present method 
of competition, The Government of 
Madras go on to say thut there might 
in special emergencies be some disad- 
vantages in the system, but they say 
also that against the disadvantages of 
this kind is to be set the increased 
popularity of the Services. They pro- 
ceed to say— 

“ Another reason for altering the status and 
position of natives in the Civil Service is to be 
found in the fact that the new Provincial 
Service does not in any way satisfy their aspira- 
tions and wishes. It is evident that its intro- 
duction on the present lines has been a great 
disappointment to them, that it has relegated 
them to a distinct and limited Service, and, 
instead of placing them in line with the rest of 
the Civil Servants, had confined them to what 
they ccnsider an inferior and subordinate posi- 
tion, and that this has been accentuated by the 
desiguation which bad been applied to them, a 
designation which they have always associated 
with adistinctly and well-recognised inferior 
branch of the Service.” 


The Government of Madras put it as 
high as a disability—the practice of 
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holding the examinations only in Lon- 
don. One more quotation, and it will 
be the last— 

“ His Excellency in Council considers that it is 
expedient to remove, by’ the institution of 
simultaneous examinations, the disabilities 
which now tend to-hinder the entry of natives 
into the Civil Service proper. This step will 
remoye an injustice, or what has almost the same 
consequences, a feeling of injustice, and it will not 
endanger the British supremacy or impair the 
character of the administration as a civilised and 
enlightened Government. It may ibly in 
certain circumstances weaken executive action, 
but the disadvantages in this tare not so 
certain or so grave as to outweigh the advan- 
tages. The increase in the proportion of native 
candidates selected, is, moreover, not likely to be 
so great as is supposed, and it would be advan- 
tageous to remove the <lissatisfaction and dis- 
content which undoubtedly exist among the 
natives by some such measure as is now under 
discussion.” 


Nothing could be more thevoughgoing 
than that in support of the Resolution 
passed by the House last year. Of 
course, I am well aware that other Govern- 
ments in India have taken a different 
line. But I have been most fortunate, 
and I think that those who support me 
have been most fortunate, in having re- 
ceived such strong and hearty recognition 
of our views even in one official quarter 
in India. It is admitted, even by those 
Governments who are hostile to the 
change, that there are great drawbacks 
to the present system. It is admitted in 
the Despatch from the Government of 
Bengal. I will not quote the entire 
words, but they admit that tiere are 
serious difficulties, not only as regards 
the expense of coming over to this 
country, but in the objections which are 
entertained by parents to sending their 
sons so far on the mere chance of suc- 
ceeding in the competitive examination. 
It is not contended that they should 
not come under any circumstances. On 
the contrary, there are great educational 
and social advantages in their coming 
here. Mr. Manomohun Ghose, « leading 
lawyer in Caleutte, who is well able to 
speak on this subject, writes to me that 
he considers it essential that future Civil 
servants should come to this country. 
But it should not be necessary for the 
preliminary examination. I do not wish 
to detain the House any longer on this 
subject, though I should like to refer 
to one of the most interesting Despatches 
in this Blne Book from Sir Dennis Fitz- 
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Patriek, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjaub. It is very interesting reading, 
giving an admirable account of the 
official natives he has been brought into 
contact with; and though he is not in 
favour of this proposal, he is strongly in 
favour of increasing, as far as may be, the 

roportion of natives in the Civil Service 
of India. ‘The hon. Member for Central 
Hackney referred to the Report of the 
Commission of 1887. He described it as 
having unanimously declared against the 
system of simultaneous examiuations. I 
have not that Report here, but I think it 
would be more correct to say that the 
Report was unanimously in favour of a 
statutory system of examination, because 
whilst the English members of that 
Commission did express strong objection 
to simultaneous examinations the native 
members, if I recollect rightly, said that 
they did not share in that objection, and 
dissociated themselves from it. I admit 
that the Commission did report in favour 
of the system that has since been adopted. 
In this country we have adopted the 
competitive system, and we have applied 
it to India. I can quite understand that 
reasons can be urged why it should not 
be applied to the Indiar Civil Service, 
but these reasons have not been urged 
here—or, if they have been urged, they 
have not prevailed. We have adopted 
the competitive system, and held out to 
the natives of India the prospect of rising 
as high as their abilities and characters 
can enable them to rise in the administra- 
tion of their country, and at the same 
time we insist on imposing on them these 
vexatious restrictions which largely in- 
terfere with, and almost nullify, the 
prospect which we otherwise hold out to 
them. I do not think that such a course 
tends to inerease our reputation with the 
people of India. The Civil Service in 
India is a Service of which every Eng- 
lishman is, or ought to be, proud, and 
I do not think there is an English- 
man, or Scotchman, or Irishman who is 
less proud of it since natives have been 
admitted to it, or would be less prond 
of it if natives were admitted in 


greater numbers. The Secretary of State, 
acting in accord with the Government of 
India, has decided that he will not carry 
out the Resolution of this House. For 
that the responsibility rests with the 
It may be said, why did 


Government. 
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not we, who voted for this Resolution, 
take some steps to compel the Govern- 
meut to carry out the opinion of the 
House of Commons. Well, I will tell 
the House frankly why, in my opinion, 
it was* inadvisable to make any such 
attempt. If we could have proposed 
another Resolution—if we could have 
found an opportunity of moving it—the 
Government would havesent out an urgent 
Whip; they would have been supported 
by gentlemen opposite ; everybody would 
have voted against the Motion who was 
opposed to it in principle, and all the 
supporters of the Government who cared 
nothing about the matter one way or the 
other would have rallied to the Govern- 
ment’s support, and we should have been 
defeated, and we should have lost the 
legitimate advantage of having taken 
the unbiased opinion of the House of 
Commons. The Government have, so 
far, been too strong for us. This is a 
very strong Government. Iam not sure 
that it is not stronger than any Govern- 
mept ought to be; and on this point 
it has prevailed. I can only hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State, as he is strong, will be merciful, 
and will pay some regard to the argu- 
ments which we have urged upon him, 
and that he will consent to this inquiry. 
Ido not think that this question having 
been raised, and having been, so far as 
the House of Commons could decide it, 
decided, should be allowed to rest. Great 
use, I am sure, will be made of the 
Despatch from the Government of 
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Madras. Great use will be made 
of the important admissions con- 
tained in the Despatches of other 


Governments, though they are hostile 
to the particular plan we propose. 
And I am certain that our success in this 
matter will do great good. I do not say 
—I do not believe—that our proposals 
will be immediately carried out. The 
official element, or the majority of the 
official element, has been too strong ; but 
if this inquiry were granted, and if this 
subject, with others, were inquired into, . 
it would be seen whether we are 
right or wrong. I think we are en- 
titled, after the House has carried the 
Resolution, and after such an impor- 
tant Despatch bas been received from 
the Madras Government, to an in- 
dependent inquiry. I do not wish 
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-longer to detain the House, but I thought 
that as the Resolution to which I refer 
was proposed and carried by me, it was 
right that I should state the reasons 
which induced we to believe, in spite of 
the great weight of official authority 
against me, that | was right. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, he 
felt, on some accounts, much sympathy 
with the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Flint (Mr. S$. Smith) for an inquiry 
into Indian affairs. If he did not thiuk 
that the objections to such an inquiry 
outweighed the advantages to be derived 
from it he should certainly join in voting 
for the Motion. Le was satisfied that 
the more light that was thrown on the 
affairs of India, and on the mode in which 
that country was administered, the greater 
would be the crelit, both to the Goveru- 
ment aud all concerned in India. ‘The 
Government should look inquiry boldly 
in the face, and he was convinced that 
nothing but advantage would result from 
the information supplied. But he saw 
great difficnities in the way of inquiry. 
What was it to prove? In the words of 
the Motion it was nothing less than an 
inquiry into the whole field of Indian 
administration. What would be the 
result of an inquiry iuto the whole field 
of English life and government and 
social conditions and polities, and every- 
thing else, if the inquiry were entrusted 
to a Committee of the House of Lords 
and Commons ? He would ask the House 
to consider what would be the result of 
an inquiry of this kind—into the govern- 
ment of India, the political and social eon- 
ditions, and everything else. Nearly 40 
years ago a similar inquiry was instituted, 
and Committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament collected an enormous amount of 
most valuable iuformation. Anyone 
connected with India and with England 
might look back with satisfaction upon 
the evidence which was then given. 
But having collected this information 
the Members of the Committees found 
that it was beyond their means to deal 
. with it, and they did not even attempt to 
draw up a Report ; they contented them- 
selves with submitting the evidence as 
received by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. That was in 1853. The House 
had only, in connection with the demand 
now made, to consider how enormously 
the field of administration had extended. 
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They were informed by the hon. Member 
for East Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) that 
they should set out by calling for some 
preliminary Returns, and that the first of 
those Returns which would be necessary 
was a Return of the income of every 
person in India, He would ask the House 
to consider what it would cost, both in 
time aod money, to obtain such a 
Return. 

*Mr. NAOROJI said, a specimen of 
the kind of Return be referred to had 
already been sent by him to the Seere- 
tary of State. It dealt with the total 
production of India, and set forth what 
was required for the absolute necessities 
of every common labourer. There 
would be no difficulty in the Government 
supplying the Return, for it simply meant 
the working up of material which the 
Government of India already had at their 
command and could compiete. 

Sir G. CHESNEY said, the hon. 
Member was putting it now in a different 
form. But the information which he 
required could not be prepared within 
reasonable time nor with a reasonable 
expenditure of money, aud when ready 
it would be of no kind of value. No 
doubt it would be possible to deal with 
the incomes of persons who carry on all 
their transactions through the medium of 
money, but how about the people—about 
99 in every 100 of the natives of India 
—who did not use money at all in the 
business of life, who lived ou their own 
land, cultivated their own means of sup- 
port, the food which they exported, the 
raw materials of the clothing they wore, 
and the wood and timber of which they 
constructed their dwellings, and their 
simple furniture ? How were they to as- 
certain the amount and value of property 
of that sort ? The hon. Member for East 
Finsbury said that he had himself pre- 
pared a Return of the kind which he 
would like the Government to furnish. 
But, probably, if the hon. Member's 
Return were analysed it would be found 
to be riddled with mistakes. But there 
was this further consideration : There 
already existed an amount of information 
regarding India—statistical, social, and 
otherwise—which was more complete 
than was possessed about any other 
country in the world. India might, in 
fact, be said to have been worked to death 
with statistics of all kinds, and what he 
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would suggest was that it would be more 
practical to make use of the information 
already available before proceeding to 
undertake the compilation of a great deal 
more. Take, for example, the position of 
the cultivator of the soil. Accouuts were 
forthcoming on this subject from every 
point of view, collected iv the most com- 
prebensive and minute detail. In these 
circumstances, it would be a waste of 
time to begin de novo with the compila- 
tion of similar information. For those 
reasons, if an inquiry were granted at all, 
it would be better to confine that inquiry 
to a very limited number of subjects ; for 
example, to the questions connected with 
the financial relations of the two coun- 
tries. From that point of view the Se- 
cretary of State might be prepared to 
meet the wishes of the Mover of the 
Motion. Now, the hon. Member who 
seconded this Motion spoke of the way 
in which India was dominated by this 
country, and of the way in which its 
wealth was exhausted. He spoke of the 
terrible state of the poverty of the people 
of India. But the hon. Member went 
back toa period long ago in confirmation of 
his view, and he failed to gather from him 
what was the particular remedy or class 
of remedy which he proposed to meet the 
state of things of which he complained. 
As far as appeared, the remedies which 
he had to propose were the introduction 
of simultaneous examinations in India 
and England, and replacing the present 
English Civil Service as soon as possible 
by one of a native character. Anybody 
who listened to the speech of the hon. 
Member might have supposed that the 
administration of India was entirely cou- 
ducted by Englishmen. As a matter of 
fact, though our territory in India had 
been increasing year by year, the English 
Civil Service during the last 30 years 
had undergone a very considerable re- 
duction by the appointment of natives of 
India. He ventured to speak upon this 
subject with some confidence, because no 
one had expressed himself more strongly 
than he had done as to what he con- 
sidered to be the injustice to the people 
of India of retaining the whole of the 
higher appointments of the administra- 
tion for Englishmen. He expressed him- 
self strongly on this subject as far back 
as 30 years ago. The hon. Member for 
East Finsbury had omitted to mention 
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that during the last few years the cha- 
racter of the Indian administration had 
undergone @ complete and radical change. 
Whereas formerly, no doubt, the natives 
of India were excluded from all high 
offices, those offices were now within the 
reach of every man iu the country. 
Moreover, apart from whut was called the 
Covenauted Civil Service, the great bulk 
of the Civil administration of the 
country was coudueted eutirely by natives 
of India. And when the Member for 
East Finsbury spoke of the lower posts 
in the administration, he might have 
added that these lower posts made up 
the bulk of the posts which in all 
countries composed the machinery of the 
administration, and that some of these 
posts wereas highly paid as corresponding 
posts in otber countries in the world, and 
that the great increase in the cost of the 
Civil administration of India in the tast 
few years had been due not to an in- 
crease of Englishmen or of the salaries 
paid to Euglishmen, but to the great 
increase in the uumber of natives em- 
ployed and in the salaries which they 
received. This was a point, and a most 
important point, which the hon. Member 
aud his friends steadily ieft out of accoant. 
Then the hon. Member spoke of the 
great drain on the produce of India—the 
drain of the cost of supporting a European 
administration and of the payments on 
account of debt due from India to this 
country year by year; that if the Civil 
Service was given over entirely to 
the natives India would become rich, 
and the poverty-producing conditions in 
that country would then come to an end. 
He believed the hon. Gentleman had been 
good enough to say that he had not quite 
made up his mind that India should yet 
do altogether without English troops ; 
but suppose that the whole Civil Service 
had been Indianised, was it intended, as 
the first result of this happy state of 
things, to repudiate the heavy debts of 
India ? Was the interest ou the capital of 
£140,000,000 laid out on railways in India 
to be repudiated ? Were the other det ts of 
India for money spent for her welfare to 
be repudiated ? If not, what became of 
the supposition that a great saving or 
advantage would arise from the substitu- 
tion of an Indian Civil Service for a 
European one? He did not think that 
matter could be seriously considered for 
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& moment. How would such a change 
lessen the amount of money which the 
hou. Member for East Finsbury and 
others complained was being annually 
abstracted from that country ? No one 
could seriously contend that India could 
then, any more than she could now, 
repudiate her responsibility to repay the 
enormous sums that had been spent for 
her benefit. It was said that India was 
discontented and disaffected at being 
administered by a foreigu people. To 
that extent, no doubt, India was a sufferer 
beyond what would have been the case, 
supposing that the same results had been 
produced by a purely native rule. Sup- 
posing that, instead of India having beeu 
oceupied by the English, the people of 
that country bad worked out their own 
salvation for themselves, and had 
established a free Government; that 
they had put down the state of general 
anarchy that existed throughout the 
Empire at the time when the English 
came upon the scene and assisted them ; 
that they, unaided, had _ established 
the irrigation and irrigation works 
which had done so much to develop 
the country, then no doubt the com- 
plaint that so -much money had been 
annually drained out of India wonld 
have deserved the serious attention of the 
House. But that was not the case. No 
doubt, year by year, a large sum had 
been abstracted from India and sent to 
Europe; that could not be denied. But 
could anybody say that if the state of 
things which he had supposed were 
realised, India would be any better off 
than she was at the present time ? What 
was the condition of India before England 
came forward to help her? Just 100 
years ago, Twining, as he stated in his 
Travels, marched from Allahabad to 
Agra and Delhi—across that part of India 
now known as the North-West Pro- 
vinces—and he described that region as 
nothing better than a desert and infested 
by robbers. Two attacks were made 
upon him by the way, and he had to 
organise a strong force of soldiers to pro- 
tect himself and his party, who hardly 
expected to get back again to civilisation. 
Thanks to the wise policy of British rule, 
that region described as, at that time, a 
desert had become a perfect garden. 
That had been entirely the result of our 
rule. Granting that India had paid 
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large sums of money for the benefits 
she had received from her European 
rulers, no doubt it would have been 
greatly to her advautage if she could 
have carried out her own reforms un- 
aided. Her case was similar to that of 
people who were compelled to call in the 
aid of a doctor or a lawyer. Of course, 
it would be better for a man if he could 
cure himself in sickness, or if he couid 
conduct his own law-suit. But nobody 
would contend that because the man 
found it difficult to pay for the services 
of his lawyer or doctor he should not 
be called upon todo so. The question 
was, whether India had paid too much ? 
He believed that the benefits which 
India had derived from the assistance of 
this country were far in advance of any 
pecuniary liability she had. had to bear 
in respect of them. Could any reason- 
able person suppose that if we had been 
able to at once substitute native for 
European administration, per saltum, the 
progress of India would have been as 
rapid as it has been ? Then they had 
been told by the hon. Member for East 
Finsbury that India was suffering from 
excessive military expenditure ; but any- 
oue who had any practical experience of 
military matters in India would know 
that that expenditure had been reduced 
as far as possible, and he should like to 
know in what way it could have been 
avoided. It had been found impossible 
to further reduce the expenditure cou- 
sisteutly with the necessity of keeping 
pace in military improvements, aud of 
providing the necessary equipments. In 
that way the expenditure had necessarily 
gone on. India was held by extremely 
small garrisons. Hon. Members should 
not forget that in comparison with other 
Powers the strength of our Army there 
was exceedingly small, and that it had 
been so greatly reduced during the past 
30 years that it could not safely be fur- 
ther decreased. Indeed, the Army was 
now so limited that it was not more than 
sufficient for the ordinary police duty of 
the country. Take, for example, the 
large City of Delhi, with its population 
of 200,000 persons. If proper control 
were not maintained there, situated as it 
was in the centre of a turbu'ent district, it 
would speedily return toa state of anarchy. 
At the present time the troops there 
were few, consisting of little more than 
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one weak battalion of native infantry, a 
garrison battery of British artillery, and 
a squadron of native cavalry. Again, 
take Bengal, a Province with a popula- 
tion twice as large as that of this coun- 
try—about 70,000,000. The military 
forces there consisted mainly of a few 
battalions of European and native in- 
fantry—a mere handful compared with 
the enormous population over which 
they had to keep guard. Therefore, he 
defied anybody to say that the Army was 
extravagant in numbers. The pay of 
British soldiers was not large, and the 
officers were in a state of positive poverty. 
The munitions of war were certainly not 
more than sufficient. Complaints had 
been made with reference to other branches 
of expenditure, and that there had been a 
considerable increase in salaries to Euro- 
peans in appointments for which natives 
could not compete. It was not true to 
say that the Government refused to allow 
natives to compete for appointments, 
subject to their fitness, on equal terms 
with Europeans. In regard to holding 
higher positions, as far also as the Army 
was concerned, he thought the time had 
come when further advantages might be 
safely offered to natives, and he thought 
the concessions recently made would 
work well, Natives had been found 
efficient and able in the performance of 
administrative duties. Those duties 
they had performed with integrity ; the 
result had been eminently satisfactory, 
and he thought the same principle 
should be applied tothe Army. Natives 
had certainly proved themselves com- 
petent in administrative posts, and they 
would probably be found capable of 
filling Executive appointments also. He 
hoped and believed that that policy 
would be carried out before long. Under 
the new Rules it would be possible for 
the people of India to come to England 
and take advantage of the examina- 
tions. He thought it was said by Lord 
Macaulay, amongst others, that Indians 
should be allowed by all means to come 
over and take their chance, and that if a 
man showed sufficient superiority to 
caste feeling to take a voyage to England 
for that purpose he exhibited so much 
strength of character that he might be 
regarded as without doubt fit for the 
Civil Service. It was never contem- 
plated, however, that the natives of 
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India would, to any large extent, enter 
into the Civil Service by this method. 
Now that things bad advanced so far he 
thought the time had arrived when the 
Government of India should frankly 
say, “We for the present intend, say 
for the next 10 years, that the Civil 
Service of India shall contain a 
certain number of Englishmen who shall 
undergo an examination test in England, 
and that the other members of the Civil 
Service shall be appointed in India.” 
While competition was an admirable way 
of selecting Englishmen for the Civil 
Service it was a perfectly unsuitable way 
of choosing the people of India for high 
Executive or administrative posts. By 
choosing them through the annual com- 
petition the Government cut off the very 
class whom they wanted to associate 
with them in the government of India— 
the governing class from whom we had 
received the government of India, and 
to whom, in part, he hoped we might 
entrust it again. When gentlemen came 
from India and told the House that the 
one subject which was attracting the 
attention of the hopeless millions of that 
country was the question of simultaneous 
examination, he answered that not one 
man in a thousand in India had ever 
heard of competition or anything of the 
kind. He thought the Government of 
India and the Secretary for India had 
taken the wiser course in determining 
that the avenue of the people of India to 
high service in the State should be 
throngh the Civil Service itself. A 
guarantee of qualification would thereby 
be supplied which could be obtained in 
no other way. Though he deprecated the 
inquiry suggested, he thought there were 
some points into which an investigation 
was highly desirable. An inquiry might 
well take place into the question of the 
financial relations, especially in military 
matters, between India and England. 
There he thought that India came off 
very badly. If soldiers were sent on an 
expedition to some other part of the 
world possibly Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment paid part of the expenditure, but 
in almost every case they went on pay- 
ing the indirect charges arising out of 
the absence of the troops and the whole 
of their pay and allowances. The ground 
on which this was done was that the 
troops must be kept up in any case, as 
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they could not be disbanded. But when 
it came to a question of employing 
British troops in India the uttermost 
farthing was exacted from the Indian 
Treasury, which had to provide the re- 
cruiting depdits and the cost of the 
soldiers from the day they were em- 
barked and contribute towards the 
expenses of every station and establish- 
ment in that couatry. He thought that 
if a Committee of the two Houses 
were to examive into that question 
they would discover that India was not 
fairly dealt with in regard to it. 
In large matters of policy also 
India was very often treated unfairly. 
There was the case of the last Afghan 
War, for instance. No doubt it was on 
the Indian frontier, and undertaken for 
Indian purposes ; but the British Empire 
had the most potent iuterest in the issue 
of that war, and he submitted that the 
contribution made by the Imperial 
Treasury to the cost of that war was 
perfectly inadequate. The hon, Gentle- 
man opposite had raised the question 
whether, in consideration of the fact that 
India maiutained 70,000 troops in a high 
state of efficiency, some share of the cost 
should not be paid by England, That 
was a question on which much might be 
said. If the Secretary for India would 
agree to an inquiry, he (Sir G. Chesney) 
thought it would be most satisfactory. 
*Me. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgiu and 
Nairn) said that, in rising to support the 
Amendment, he desired, in the first place, 
ina few words to eall the attention of 
the House to the very sharp division of 
opinion which existed between ithe 
geutlemen who had worn the roseate 
spectacles of official life on the one hand 
and those who, like himself, had never 
woru those spectacles on the other. Some 
inquiry, he thought, was needed for the 
purpose of bridging over the difference 
between the views of these two classes of 
Members. He thought that the two last 
speakers from the opposite side of the 
House had entirely missed the chief point 
of the Resolution now before the House. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had said a 
great deal in praise of the existing 
Government of India, but it appeared to 
him that in singing the praises of the 
Government of India they were not 
opposing this Amendment in the slightest 
degree. Heand his friends could just as 
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well sing the praises of the Government 
of India if they had not more serious 
matters engaging their attention. It 
would be an extraordivary thing if a great 
and maguificent, and evormously costly, 
Government should exist without accom- 
plishing some excellent work. But what 
was the point that hon. Members had 
missed ? He said they had missed the 
cardinal point of the whole Amendment 
—that however excellent the Govern- 
ment, of India might be, they held 
that the condition of the people of 
India was such that they could not 
discharge the evormous pecuniary 
expenditure connected with it. It 
was not a question of the value of the 
Government, but a question as to whether 
such a Government could besustained by 
the people. He desired to say that no 
inquiry which the right hor, Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India could 
offer to Members would be iu the least 
degree satisfactory to the people of Ludia, 
unless there was included in the Reference 
to the Committee an investigation as to 
the ability of the people of India to sus- 
tain the existing cost of the Government. 
He had already called attention to the 
fact that there was a sharp division of 
opinion on two sides of the House with 
regard to the ability of the people of 
India to sustain the present cost of the 
Government. How were they met by 
the official apologists for the Govern- 
ment? They all joined in telling them 
what everybody knew already. They 
belauded the work they had achieved, 
but they studiously refrained from 
tackling the hard matter-of-fact problem 
whether the people of India were getting 


richer or poorer, That was the 
crux of the whole question, and 
for the Government to give them 


any inquiry which would exclude that 
material fact from the consideration of 
the Committee of Investigation would be 
held by the people of India as nothing 
but a sham, They bad been told from 
the other side of the House that the 
people of India, instead of getting poorer, 
were in a most comfortable condition. 
The hon. and. gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Central Hackney (Sir A. 
Scoble) told them plainly that in his 
opinion the cultivator in India, although 
he had ouly a small balance arising from 





his labour, yet had amply sufficient for 
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his wants, while the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Temple) gave a strong 
denial last night to the statement 
of his hon. Friend beside him 
(Mr. Naoroji) “(when it was sug- 
gested that the people of India were not 
getting richer but poorer. Furthermore, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Central 
Hackney said that there had been no breach 
of the engagements made by the Queen’s 
Proclamation or by the Charter Act of 
1833 with regard to the employment 
of natives in Government Offices. He 
would like to offer some remarks upon 
the question as to whether the pledges of 
the Queen’s Proclamution had been 
carried out. What were those pledges ? 
They were very well stated before a 
Committee of that House a good many 
years ago by the late Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who gave evidence before the 
Finance Committee in 1874. Sir Charles 
told the Committee that the pledges were 
that the natives should be employed 
equally with Europeaus according to 
their qualifications ; that was set 
out in the 87th clause of the Charter 
Act of 1833, and was also contained in a 
clause of the Queen’s Proclamation. 
Then Sir Charles went on to state his 
opinion of the qualificatious of the natives 
of India, which, of course, ought to be 
the only limitation to their employment, 
as it was in the case of Europeans. He 
pointed ont that there were uumerous 
situations for which the natives were 
specially qualified, especially as revenue 
officials, and said that the whole appoint- 
ments in the Customs might be filled by 
natives. He went on to say that 
it stood to reasou that if they were 
fit to be Judges of the High Court 
they were fit also for subordinate appoiut- 
ments ; the Judges had fully come up to 
the mark not ouly in ability, but in 
integrity also; and we should gaio in 
security and popularity and economy by 
employing them. He would not trouble 
the House further with references of this 
sort, but would merely meution that he 
could quote the opinion of many eminent 
Anglo-Iudians to the same effect, With 
regard to the employment of the natives 
he thought he could now show that the 
pledges given had uot been carried out. 
The late Mr. John Bright obtained a 
Return, which was now about 10 years 
old, showing the number and emoluments 
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of Europeans and natives employed by the 
Government of India at salaries of over 
£100ayear, He (Mr. Seymcur Keay) pro- 
cured two years agoa moderate extension of 
that Return, and he proposed to show from 
its figures whether or no any substantial 
increase had taken place in recent years in 
the number and salaries of natives of India 
employed in the Public Service. The 
Returv, which was granted two years 
ago upon his Motion, showed that 
of the 70,000 Europeau population of 
India other than soldiers no less 
than 28,000 Europeans held Govern- 
ment posts at sularies of more than £100 
a year. ‘These 28,000 European officers 
divided among them yearly the sam of 
no less than 154,000,000 of rupees. 
Not only so, but the Return showed that of 
these 25,000 gentlemen no less than 33 
per cent. lived in this country, and that 
these drew no less than 60,000,000 of 
rupees yearly—that was, 40 per cent. of 
the whole sum was drawn by non-effee- 
tive Europeans iu this country. He was 
not going to say whether it was neces- 
sary or not, but he was showing the 
financial burden that was cast upon the 
vative population, and it was uot open to 
hon. Members opposite to stand up and 
say, “ Do you say that Europeans should 
have no pensions or uot be allowed to retire 
to England ?” His point was that the 
charge was an enormous ove, which, as 
he should prove, the condition of the 
people of India generally did not permit 
them to pay. Let them contrast the 
numbers and amounts he had quoted 
in regard to Europeans with those 
of natives employed by the Govern- 
ment of India at a salary of £100 
a year. There were 247,000,000 of people 
in India, and of these only 17,000 drew 
salaries of more than £100, and thése 
native officers only drew 32,000,000 of 
rupees amongst them. What did this mean ? 
It meant that 28,000 Europeans drew 
154,000,000 of rupees a year, and that the 
native officials of the country, number- 
ing 17,000 only, drew only 32,000,000 
of rupees. The absentee Europeans drew 
60,000,000 of rupees a year, so that the 
non-effective Europeans living in this 
country drew from the public Treasury 
of India about double the whole amount 
paid to the whole of the natives ef India, 
who were allowed into the Government ser- 
vice at all, at salaries of over £100 a year. 
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He had shown that the natives of India 
were capable persons and could be em- 
ployed in much larger numbers than they 
saw exhibited in this Return. Now, with 
the permission of the House he would ask 
leave to put before them some really 
terrible facts showing the state of the 
people who had in some way or another 
to find the enormous sums of money neces- 
sary to defray the cost of a foreign Go- 
vernment, Last year he himself had a small 
census taken of a few average villages in 
the Bombay Presidency, which were 
well known to the hon, Baronet opposite 
(Sir R. Temple) who was Governor of 
the Presidency for two and a-half years. 
The people of the five villages whose 
census he took numbered 236 persons. The 
land farmed by these villagers amounted 
to 1,400 acres. From the village books 
he found that the whole gross value of 
the crops of the year was £193. Through 
sheer poverty not a vestige of manure 
had been put upon this land for 10 years. 
If they allowed only 14s. a year each to 





these 236 persons for subsistence, 
and 11 rupees for each of the 
58 pairs of agricultural bullocks, 


the whole net produce of these five 
villages amounted to £5 sterling in 
the year. But what did these people 
pay in Land Revenue ? No less than £73, 
although there was only £5 of real 
surplus at all. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: How did they pay 
it ? 

Mr, SEYMOUR KEAY said, he was 
glad the hon. Baronet had asked the 
question. The village books supplied 
the answer. They showed that the 
assessment was paid by borrowing from 
the village usurers at 24 per cent. per 
annum, 

Sir R. TEMPLE: When was this 
inquiry made ? 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, the 
inquiry was made two years ago. What 
did the usurers’ books show? They 
showed that 12,000 rupees were owed by 
the villagers—that was to say, 10 years 
of the whole assessment. He said most 
confidently that that was not an excep- 
tional but a usual condition of the culti- 
vators in the Deccan at this moment, 
Some doubt might be thrown upon a 
private census. He would draw the atten- 
tion of the hon. Baronet to the statements 
he was about to lay before the House, and 
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he asked his special attention, because he 
would do a most unusual thing if he was 
able to get up after him and make a plain 
answer to an official statement he would 


now put to the House. Seven years ago 


—ualthough they had been told to-day by 
the hon. Member fur Oxford that it was 
impossible to prepare anything like an 
accurate account showing the condition 
of the population of India—the Govern- 
ment of India in their secret department 
and for their own purposes, not only 
asked for, but got Returns, and adequate 
Returns, iu exactly the sense in which it 
had been laid down by the hov. Mem- 
ber that it was impossible to obtain them, 
What was the occasion when this took 
place, and with what object were these 
Returns prepared ? It might be remem- 
bered that about that time a very dis- 
tinguished officer, who had served the 
Government of India long and with 
great ability—Sir W. Hunter—had pub- 
lished a book, and a statement was made 
in it that became famous. Sir W. 
Hunter was the Director General of 
Statistics, and bis statement was— 

“ that 40,000,000 of the peuple of In tia, or about 
one-fifth, habitually go through life upon in- 
sufficient food.” 

The Government of India having seen 
this statement, and feeling that it had 
weight in this country, wanted, if pos- 
sible, to get hold of statements from 
their subordinate officers which would 
be in the nature of a denial of its 


truth. They therefore sent a Circular 
to all the subordinate Governments 
and heads of Departments, which 


they carefully marked “confidential.” 
He did not know what there was par- 
ticularly confidential about statements as 
to whether millions of persons were 
living on insufficient food ; but so it was. 
He was almost ashamed to say that in 
connection with this Circular the Govern- 
ment of India did a thing which was un- 
worthy of a great Government. In the 
Cireular they began by misquoting the 
statement which Sir W. Hunter had 
made—namely, that— 


* 40,000,000 of the ple of India, about one- 
fifth, went through life on insufficient food.” 


The question which the Government of 
India put to these officials was whether it 
was “wholly untrue or partially true that 
the greater portion of the population of 
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India suffered from insufficiency of food.” 
He hoped they would get some informa- 
tion how it was that a great Government 
deliberately misquoted such a statement in 
this way. To the question as put by the 
Government he himself should reply in 
the negative. Sir W. Hunter said 
nothing of the kind. What he said was 
that one-fifth part of the people were with- 
out sufficient food. But it was with this 
garbled statement that the Circular went 
forth. The replies which came in in due 
course were bound up in Blue Books 
marked “ confidential.” Lest there should 
be any suggestion that he had obtained 
this Blue Book in an improper way, he 
might say that they had been given 
to those Members of this House who 
had asked for them, as the best way, 
he believed, of silencing questions about 
thematter. Although the officials to whom 
the work was entrusted were deliberately 
misled, and although it was conveyed to 
them that they should report in- favour 
of the views of the Government of India, 
yet the truth cropped out. He would 
quote from page 44 of the Report in one 
of these volumes. It was ealled A 
Report on the Condition of the Lower 
Classes in Bengal. The officer in charge 
of the Rampoor district made a census of 
12 villages scattered throughout that 
large district—a district which, roughly 
speaking, represented 1,000,000 of popu- 
lation. He found in these 12 villages that 
there were 2,000 persons, of whom 1,600 
were cultivators, aud the remaining 400 
were labourers, artizans, and so forth. 
What did the 1,600 cultivators do? The 
officer found that after paying rent and 
cost of cultivation they had available for 
their support 16 rupees each ; that was 
£1 per head. The hon. and learned 
Member for Mid Hackney sneered at the 
idea that 27 rupees per year was held to 
be the income of the cultivators; but 
here the officer in charge of this district 
told them that the cultivators—that was to 
say, the better class—had only £1 a head 
for subsistence money. Then there were 
400 labourers, artizans, washermen, 
&c., who had 17s. per head per 
year as the whole of their means of sub- 
sistence. The next volume gave the 
result of inquiries into the economic 
condition of the North-West Province 
and Oudh. The population of the dis- 
trict in this case was also 1,000,000. 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Rai Bareili 
had made the whole thing out as clearly 
as figures could make it. He gave a 
census of 30 average families scattered in 
different parts of his large district, these 
families consisting of 173 persons. The 
gross yield of the land of these people 
amounted to £173—£1 a head of the 
cultivating population. He found that 
there were swallowed up by the cost of 
seed, hired labour, and interest paid to 
usurers, £40, while the rent paid to the 
Government amounted to £67. What 
was the result? It was that the balance 
for the food and clothing of these 173 
eultivaters—for there were no landless 
labourers included—amounted to £66, 
which was about 8s. per head per annam. 
This was the state of the district of 
Rai Bareili containing | ,000,000 of souls. 
The question mightagain be asked, “How, 
theu, do they live at all? ” 


Sir R. TEMPLE: Hear, bear ! 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, it 
would be diffieult for the hon. Baronet 
to reply to the facts which would be put 
before him. In the first place, the 
families of these cultivators made about 
£47 by labour outside of agriculture 
altogether. He would give the House . 
the next ragraph of this officer's . 
Report, because it would show how. 
everything was cleared off into the British: 
Treasury which these people and their 
families could possibly make. Here was a 
list of the kinds of labour done by these 
people, which helped them to pay their 
Land Tax: Salary of village watchman, 
Rs.4; weaving five pieces of cloth, 
Rs.1 ; sold skin of dead bullock, 
Rs.2 ; sold butter, Rs.3 ; made 10 woollen, 
blankets, Rs.10; received present from | 
brother, Rs.60; carrying palanquins, 
Rs.3; thatching houses, Rs.7; boy 
11 years old receives as day labourer 
1 anna per day; wife acts as midwife, 
which brings the husband Rs.6 in the 
year. What did thisshow? Why, that — 
even with the help of their outside labour. 
every man, woman, and child in these_ 
districts were at this moment compelled, 
to support life as best they could, each 
on a starvation pittance of 13s. a year. 
The last instance but one he would 
give from these Blue Books was 
from page 209 of the same volume. 
It consisted of Major Anson's Report on 
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a part of the Fyzabad district, which 
district contained a population of about 
1,000,000. This officer went deeper still, 
and made out a regular tabular statement 
of the different degrees of starvation 
that existed in his district, showing the 
average amount of food eaten throughout 
the year by each of the seven classes 
iuto which he divided the whole popu- 
lation. He set out with the well-known 
fact, which certainly would not be con- 
troverted from the other side, that a 
ration of two lbs. of dry grain per head 
daily was the necessary minimum for a 
healthy life amongst the agricultural 
population in India. He then gave the 
amount actually available to each class, 
and showed that the cultivating farmer 
and his family bad only five-sixths of the 
minimum two Ibs. food supply necessary 
for a healthy life. The Indian farm 
Jabourer, he showed, had only three- 
eighths of two lbs. of dry grain a day. 
Then came the day labourer, who got two- 
‘thirds of the two lbs. ration. The petty 
dealer had three-sixths of the two lbs., 
and the artisan and servant had just the 
two lbs. There was a seventh class, 
consisting of one man in each village— 
the corndealer himself—and he was cer- 
tified to be the solitary creature who got 
more than the two Ibs. of grain per day. 
‘He would quote one more instance from 
these valuable Returns. It was from the 
same volume, at page 171. Another offi- 
eer, Mr. Harrington, the Commissioner 
of the Fyzabad District, there and then 
referred the Government to their own 
Education Department Reports, and said 
that they would be found to contain 
ample evidence of the wretched condi- 
tion of the people. The Commissioner 
went on to say that a labourer in Oudh, 
if he were to send his son to school, 
would lose 30 per cent. of that which 
gas necessary to preserve life in himself, 
his children, and his aged relatives. 
He added— 
“It has been calculated that about 60 per 
cent. of the entire population are sunk in such 
abject poverty that unless the small earnings 
of child labour are added to the small general 


stock by which the family is kept alive some 
members of the family must starve.” 


The Commissioner summed up as fol- 
lows :— 


“With the bulk of them education must 
therefore be synonymous with starvation.” 


Mr. Seymour Keay 
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Tbe same Commissioner said that one-half 
of the population of large districts were 
actually forced to sell themselves into 
slavery in exchange for mere food, and 
that every second man in the fertile 
plains of Hissampore was now a bond 
slave. The Commissioner then con- 
eluded by urging the Government of 
India to do what the supporters of this 
Amendment were to-day urging Her 
Majesty’s Government to do. He said— 
“T call upon the Government no longer to 
defer the necessary step of appointing strong 
Commissions to review the data and experience 
already gained, to make such further inquiry 
as may be necessary, and to map out a line of 
action.” 
What did the officials of the Indian Go- 
vernment do when they got these Re- 
ports? Did they carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners ? 
Nothing of the kind. They labelled 
these valuable Reports “vonfidential” 
in red printed letters, aud buried them in 
the cellars of Calcutta in the hope that 
they would never be seen by anyone. 
The first Member of the House of Com- 
mons who got a copy of them was 
the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and he 
had told him (Mr. Seymour Keay) that 
he had had the very greatest difficulty 
in getting it, and that it was only 
through his persistence that the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that the 
best way to quiet him was to put the 
whole of the five volumes imto his 
hands. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowrer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : They have been published. 


*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, they 
had certainly not been officially printed. 
He hoped that when the supporters of 
the Amendment asked for bread the Go- 
vernment would not offer them a stone 
by saying he would grant an inquiry re- 
specting the Budget and its accounts. He 
thought it would be well to adopt the 
Reference of the Committee of 1871, 
which, as was shown by the evidence, 
proved sufficient for its purpose. 
Order in that case was— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the finance and financial administra- 
tion of India.” 

The division between the Indian ex- 
perts in the House, who took oppo- 
site sides on this question, was 8) 
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marked that it ought to be enough, He kuew what the area under cultivation 
to secure a Reference sufficiently ample was, what the ratio of the increase of 
to enable the House and the country to’ population was, what was the expansion 





arrive at a distinct couclusion as to whe- | 
ther the pessimistic view of the sup- | 
porters of the Amendment or the opti- 
mistic view of the gentlemen opposite | 
was the true one in regard to the condi- 
tion of the Indian people. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he would not go ivto the particulars 
to which the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had referred, because he 
thought he should be unduly taking up 
the time of the House if he did so, In 
his opinion, the calculations quoted by | 
the hon. Member were not worth the 
paper they were written upon or the 
breath in which they were uttered. 
Those who made such calculations took 
figures which were supposed to represent | 
certain products and put their own value 
upon them, the whole of the details, 
being supposititious, and they drew from 
them conclusious which were on the face 
of them impossible. If these calculations | 
were right, the people of India would not 
be living at all; the land would have no 
market value, and nobody would lend 
any money upon it. Yet, while quoting 
these calculations the hon, Gentleman 
almost in the same breath spoke of the 
large sums of money advanced by local 
bankers on the security of land. The | 
hon. Gentleman had quoted the opinion 
of some authorities with whom he (Sir 
R. Temple) was not acquainted. He 
thought these gentlemen took a one- 


sided view of affairs, but because they | 


happeved to coincide with the opinions of | 


the hou, Gentleman they were quoted, 


and all the other authorities on the ques- | 


tion were left unquoted. 
*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY, iuterposing, | 
said, he had quoted facts and not | 
opinions, 
Sir R. TEMPLE said, the supposed | 
facts were no facts at all. All that these | 


of trade, and what the exportation of food 
stuffs amounted to, It was said that the 
people of India were starving, although 
they were exporting grain to such au 


/extent to England that they were 


seriously disturbing the prospects of 
British agriculture, It was said that the 
people of India were sinking into poverty, 
although during the last decade they had 
shown the greatest inerease of population 
recorded in the annals of the human 
race, the population having increased 
by 30,000,000 within 10 years. It 
was said that agriculture was depressed. 
How, then, was the constant increase and 
growth of agricultural operations iv India 
to be accounted for ? is bon. Friend 
the Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. 
Smith) said the taxable capacity of the 
people was low. This was quite true, 


but then the taxation was light. The 


poorer classes of the Indian people were 
the lightest taxed people in the world. 
As to the figures given by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr, Naoroji), he (Sir 
R. Temple) did not know exactly what 
the value of a peasant’s produce might be ; 


_ but he certainly knew what was the rate 


of wages amongst the poor, and it might 
be assumed that no man of any industrial 
capacity would make less than the 
current rate of wages, The poorest man 
in India could earn five rupees in a 
month when he (Sir R. Temple) lived 
there, but he thought he could earn more 
now. Five rupees came tv 60 rupees a 
year, aud could anyone say a poor man 
in India had to pay more than two rupees 
out of the 60 in taxation. If he paid 
two rupees, he paid 1-30th of his 
income, A farm labourer io England 
earned, say, £35 a year. Would any- 
body say that he paid less or more 
than about £2 a vear in taxation, 
or 1-17th of his income? He did not 





gentlemen could possibly know was that | want to give these as calculations whieh 
there were so many people on the ground | were perfectly accurate to a decimal or a 
and that there were so many acres. | fraction, but he said that something of 
The calculations mentioned were snares | this sort was the truth. That being so, 
and delusions. He (Sir R. Temple) the poor man in England paid 1-17th of 
would rather take certain general his income in taxation, while the poor 
facts which could be tested. He, man in India paid only 1-30th of his. 
could not undertake to say how a/ As to the general condition of the people 
porsevins peasant family lived, but he | of India, how could those who were 

new what the general, statistics were. | expo ‘ting food stuffs to such an enofmous 
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extent, and increasing the population so 
fast that one scarcely knew what would 
become of them all, be said to be dying 
of starvation ? This was the answer to 
be given to the speculations of Indian 
officials, and to the haphazard calcula- 
tions of amateur statisticians. Something 
had been said about the proportion of 
the people insufficiently fed in India. 
The statement was based upon reasoning 
of the most vagae and general character. 
As to the contention that there was not 
sufficient food in India, there was not a 
shadow of data for it. He quite ad- 
mitted that it was highly probable that 
a certain proportion of the people of 
India were insufficiently fed, but he con- 
tended that this might be said of any 
nation under Heaven. It certainly might 
be said of people in England, and more 
particularly of people who lived within 
the Metropolitan area. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith), 
for whose talents, capacity, and personal 
virtue he had the highest possible ad- 
miration, went on saying year after year 
that the people of India were poor. If 
when he said that he meant that their 
earning power, compared with that of 
the European, was small ; that their tax- 
able capacity was small, and that their 
incomes were small, he was no doubt 
perfectly right ; but if he used the word 
“poor” in its proper scientific sense, as 
meaning that there was no margin be- 
tween a man’s income and the absolute 
necessities of life, the people of India 
were not in that sense as poor as the 
people of England. He had spent 25 
years amongst the poorest classes of 
India, and 15 years of active life amongst 
the poorest classes of this country. 
Taking sorrow for sorrow, anxiety for 
anxiety, the people of India were no 
poorer than the people of England. 
Those were two poiuts in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. 
Smith) that he would like to refer to. 
All the bon. Member knew was from 
conversations and correspondence with a 
certain number of educated people and a 
limited class in India; but that was 
not a knowledge of native opinion, and 
the hon. Member must forgive him if he 
declined, and if he asked the House to 
decline, to accept unreservedly his account 
of native opinion. The hon. Member 
alluded to their frontier arrangements, to 


Sir R. Temple 
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the long line of military fortifications to 
protect the country against possible in- 
vasion, and without attempting to criti- 
cise his hon. Friend’s geographical 
knowledge, he would ask him whether 
he could, in his conscience, say he had 
given to this subject the attention it 
really deserved before making com- 
parisons in regard to, it in the British 
House of Commons? He would further 
ask the hon. Member whether he had 
given attention to the most intricate and 
important recommendations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? This was one of 
the most difficult questions they could 
imagine, and he could hardly conceive 
that a busy Member of Parliament like 
his hon. Friend, who was engaged in a 
hundred important and beneficent pur- 
suits, could possibly find time to stady 
such a question. He woul appeal to 
his hon. Friend whether le was not 
wrong in venturing to offer to the Secre- 
tary of State the recommendation that 
he did ? The hou. Member spoke of a 
perpetual settlement, and he would 
remind him that the perpetual settlement 
in Bengal was considered one of the two 
gigantic mistakes the British Govern- 
ment had made in India. When the 
great economic change came upon them, 
they found they had sacrificed millions of 
money for next to nothing, money that 
might have been employed to the advan- 
tage of the Indian dominion and the 
benefit of the native population. That 
was the result of the perpetual settle- 
ment of Bengal—and he ought to know, 
having goverved that country. He deemed 
it his duty at the time to uphold that 
settlement, because it had been made, 
though he then saw, as everyone now 
knew, the dangers that would be brought 
upon Indian finance by that most un- 
fortunate, premature, and _ ill-considered 
measure of the Marquess of Corn- 
wallis. 

Mr. S. SMITH said, what he meant 
was the perpetual settlement for the 
cultivators. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that what he 
stated as to Bengal was that it gave them 
an example of a settlement they should 
avoid, and which they could never forget. 
With regard to what fell from the hon. 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. Paul) 
respecting the simultaneous examinations 
in England and India, he must congrata- 
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late the Government on having had the 
courage, the foresight, and the states- 


maniike capacity to go.against a Resolu- 
tion even of the House of Commons. As 
they all very well knew, it was not a 
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were insengible of the greatness of the 
country, or of the splendid deeds that 
had, been done, and of the marvellous 
results that the natives had obtained, 
then the hon, Member did them the 
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Resolution of the House at large, but was | greatest injustice, for they were not un- 
a Resolution carried on a Friday night | mindful of the magnificent results that 
by a snap Division. Whatever promise had been attained, They often heard of 
was made in 1833, or 1854, or any other | rose-coloured spectacles, but he would 


year, to the people of India had been|ask the House to judge whether 
religiously kept. There was no desire|there were not such things as 
on the part of anyone to restrict the ad- green, blue, and black spectacles 


mission of natives to the Civil Service ;| worn by hon. Gentlemen opposite? 
but the danger was that if examinations |The hon, Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
were held in India the Service would be | Naoroji) alluded to the loyalty of the 
flooded by natives. There was the fear | educated classes in India—educated in 
also of a great number of places being | the sense of having Western knowledge, 
won by men who were absolutely alien |He had had many friends belonging to 
to the people of India; and he was in- | that class, but he could not shut his eyes 
formed that the natives of Madras, fore- | to the fact that a great many things had 
seeing that danger, begged the Govern- | happened in recent years which were 
ment that they might be governed by | calculated to shake the faith of those 
Englishmen rather than by Begalis. Com- | who believed in the loyalty of all the 
petitive examination was not the best and | natives of India. If the Congress people 
most important test for India, and he be- | had taken _part in proceedings which 








lieved the best plan was to entrust to | 
the various Governments the power of | 
selecting their own officers from amongst | 
the natives in their own Province, from | 
those who were qualified by birth, aptitude, 
probity, and position to be taken into the 
covevanted Civil Service. Those were 
the men who would be popular, and not 


the meu who were merely the alumni of | 


the various Universities, His hon. 
Friend, if he might so be allowed to call 
the hon, Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Naoroji), spoke as a member of ove of 
the most honoured races in the world, 
amongst whom he (Sir R. Temple) 
counted many of his best friends ; but 


when his hon. Friend spoke on behalf of | 


the natives of India, he did not do so in 
the sense a native Mahommedan would, 
but spoke very much as he (Sir R. 
Temple) did—as a person who had resided 
there a long time. The hon. Member in 
support of his views quoted a great num- 
ber of persons, himself (Sir R. Temple) 
among the number, but he was afraid 
the hon. Member had studied him very 
imperfectly, because at all events he was 
not to be classed as one of those who 
took pessimist views. It was quite 
possible, by taking particular extracts, 
to make any case they liked about any 
country in the world; but if the hon. 
Member meant to say that Englishmen 


‘caused suspicion and apprehension as to 
their loyalty, they had only themselves 
| to blame. If they said they were loyal 
'he would accept the assuranee, hoping 
‘only that they knew thoroughly their 
own sentiments when they gave that as- 
surance. If an opinion unfavourable to 
| their loyalty was present in the minds of 
many people, an explanation of its pre- 
sence was found in the _ iujudicious 
character of many of their proceedings. 
It was no use handling this grave ques- 
tion with a velvet glove. What would 
' the Congress people do if they had the 
power? They would reduce all taxa- 
tion; they would send home a great 
part or the whole of the European Army ; 
and they would dispense with all Euro- 
| pean Civil officers. What would become 
of the Public Debt in those cireum- 
stances ? He did not know, but he sup- 
posed the country would follow the ex- 
ample of Greece and Portugal and other 
| nations, and when all this had happened 
‘and ruin had been brought on those in 
England who had trusted India, the 
country might come to be viewed as the 
prey of rival Powers in the East. Then, 
when India was suffering under the com- 
peting efforts of France, Germany, and 
Russia ; when she saw herself between 


| Seylla and Charybdis, she would ex- 


pect us to send out a fleet and an 
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army to relieve her from the embar-; were performed here. There was one 
rassments which she would herself | matter he should like to mention before 
have created, and to rescue her from |he sat down. His attention had been 
the dangers of her situatiou. It was | drawn to a statement made in a paper 
time that this ruinous and, in effect, dis- | read before the East India Association 
loyal policy should be unmasked. We | by Mr. Rogers, a former member of the 
had given the Indian people an infinite | Council at Bombay. That statement 
number of things for which they should | was that statistics showed that sales in 
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be thankful. We had given them peace 
and tranquillity, security in landed pro- 
perty, equal laws, impartial administra- 
tion, moral training, and education. We 
had, in fact, given them everything that 
we enjoyed ourselves, reserving only our 


military and political control and the | 
command of the Ciyil Service. If those | 


things were to be conceded there would 


be an end of our domination, They had | 
heard our policy spoken of as the evil | 
policy of domination. He did not know | 


whether that sounded a very loyal phrase 


to English ears, but he must leave the | 
House to judge of. its loyalty. Remem- | 
bering how we had granted absolute free- | 


dom and equality before the law to the 
natives of India, he did not like to hear 
such words as “ British slaves.” As to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Nairn 


default of payment of land revenue were 
much more frequent in the Madras 
| Presidency than in other parts of 
India; This matter was, he thought, 
' worthy of the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
India and his constitutional advisers, 
He thought he might conclude his brief 
observatious by strongly urging the 
Secretary of State not to be dismayed 
by the statements that had been made 
and which constituted an amount of one- 
sided exaggeration and wnintentional 
misrepresentation that was remarkable. 
It represented « character of India which 
might be presented pari passu with that 
of vur own country or of any other 
civilised country. tie hoped the right 
| hon. Gentleman would persevere in the 
| good work he was doing to the satisfac- 


(Mr. Seymour Keay) he did not exactly | tion and admiration of all those who were 
know what was meant, but at all events | concerned in the administration of India. 
he did uot like to hear such expressions | He had the greatest admiration and re- 
as “ British slaves.” | spect for the services which the right hon. 
*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, he did | Gentleman had conferred not only upon 
not use the werd “slaves,” but alluded | his Party, but upon the country in many 
to what the Blue Books referred to as | departments of the State; and remember- 
the bonded slave contract, ing that the right hon. Gentleman had 
Sir R. TEMPLE said, that was exactly | achieved wonders in the past, he believed 
what he meant, and he objected to the | he would still achieve greater ones in the 
words “British slaves,” which did not | future. 
come well from an hon, Member who had| *Sirn W. WEDDERBURN (Banff) 
used them. _ said, that in considering Indian grievances 
*Mr. NAOROJI said, the words “our he sometimes wondered whether the 
slaves” were used hy Macaulay. | people of India were worse off when the 
Str R. TEMPLE said, he should like | Tories were in power or when the 
to heur the entire passage, but he cer-| Liberals were in power, because, 
tainly heard the words fall from the hon. | under neither Administration was there 
Member. He did not wish to detain the | any proper or effective control kept 
House longer than he could help,|over official proceedings in India. 
but there was one matter in which he | The people of India had practically no 
was inclined to agree with the hon. | voice at all in the management of their 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji’. own affairs. The Government in India 
That was the only point in the speech of | was a Government of officials for officials 
the hon. Member with which he agreed | and by officials, and the policy that was 
—namely, that it would be wise to do/| carried out in India was practically 
more to encourage the development of | dictated by a small clique at Simla, a 
native character by eutrasting to natives | Civil and Military clique,whose tendency 
certain public duties which should be was towards aggression abroad and re- 
performed voluntarily as similar duties | pression at home. Under these cireum- 


Sir R. Temple 
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stances the people of India had constantly 
to appeal to the Goverument at home 
and to the House of Commons in order 
to get redress of their grievances. When 
the Tory Party were in power it was 
true they had a kindly feeling towards 
what was called a spirited foreigu policy 
such as took us, for iustance, to 
Afghanistan ou more than one disastrous 
occasion, and which had taken us to 
Burmah and caused the present great 
difficulty in our finances. There was no 
doubt the Tory Party had sympathy both 
with a spirited foreign policy and also 
with that race and official privilege to 
which the official classes in India clung 
very strongly. On the other hand, whev 
the Tory Party were in power the Indian 
people had the great advantage, wheu 
such a policy was followed, of hearing it 
denounced by the great, and wise, and 
eminent, men who then sat on the Front 
Bench on the Opposition side. But, un- 
fortunately, when the Liberals came into 
power, and there arose a hope that Liberal 
principles would, as far as possible, be 
applied to the management of Indian affairs, 
those voices of denunciation were hushed, 
aud the Liberal Secretary of State then 
spoke with the voice of the India Office 
and with a feeling of trust iu the officials 
rather than of trust in the people of India. 
He recognised that the position of the 
Secretary of State—influenced as he 
was by a Council composed chiefly of 
the very officials who, iu Simla, carried 
out the policy of which complaint was 
made and afterwards in Whitehall were 
the right hon. Gentleman's priucipal 
advisers, and by a certain uumber of Mem- 
bers of that House who had been con- 
nected with ] ndia—wasa difficult position, 
and that it was almost impossible for him 
to take any view of Indian affairs that 
was not coloured by official influence. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s advisers 
were extremely able men, but they had 
the great defect that they were the very 
people who carried out those measures of 
which the people of India complained. 
Very hard things had been said of them. 
He would quote the words said of them 
by a great political Leader, whose utter- 
ances, he was sure, would carry weight 
with geutlemen on the other side. This 
political Leader said— 


“When formed exclusively in India, men 
brought up in the Military or in the Civil Ser- 
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vice of that country, might be gifted with great 
intelligence, and great knowledge, but 
born as they had been in the abuses of the sys- 
tem, they were not sensible of these abuses ; 
and with such men exercising supreme autho- 
rity you could not feel sure that you would be 
able to obtain for the inhabitants of India that 
redress from the grievances unler which 
they suffer that English protection ought to 
secure.” 

Those were not the words of a faddist or 
an agitator, but the words of Mr. Dis- 
raeli in speaking in the great Debate of 
1858. The ground of complaint which 
he and others took was that there was no 
adequate machinery for bringing forward 
aud redressing the grievances of the 
people of India, and the natives com- 
plained that, in cases of injustice in 
India, the Court of Appeal should be 
composed of the very officials against 
whose acts they protested. Owing, more- 
over, to the pressure on the time of 
the House of Commons, there was no 
opportunity of bringing those griev- 
ances before Parliament. In view 
also of the differences of opinion that 
prevailed, it was ouly reasonable, 
therefore, that a strong and indepen- 
dent Committee of Inquiry should be 
appointed to ascertain the real facts of 
the question. Another important point 
was to decide which was the right view 
to take with regard to the position of 
this House and the Government of 
India—both of the Governmeut of 
India in India, and the Government of 
India in England. On this point he 
should like to refer to a speech which 
was made by the late Viceroy, Lorl 
Lansdowne, at a public dinner in the 
Royal Exchange in Calcutta. Lord 
Lansdowne said that the great 
danger to India lay in the ten- 
dency to transfer power from the 
Indian Government to the British Par- 
liament— 

“That Parliamentary power perpetually 
exercised by irresponsible persons constituted a 
grave menace to the Empire ; that the tendency 
of the Legislature was to usurp the functions of 
the Executive, and that such usurpation marred 
the Government of India by upsetting the 
policy of a body of experts by another bo.!y 
swayed by emotions and sentiment.” 


It seemed to him a curious thing that any 
Viceroy or anyone employed by the 
Crown should talk about the transfer of 
power from the Indian Government to 
the British Parliament. Surely the 
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power lay with Parliament already. 
hat did the Viceroy mean by talking 
of transferring power from the Indian 
Government to the British Parliament ? 
He said it was already with the British 
Parliament and remained with it, and it 
was only in Parliament and in the Crown 
that any power could lie. Then, again, 
Lord Lansdowne spoke of Parliamentary 
power perpetually exercised by irre- 
sponsible persons, Who were the 
irresponsible persons? Were they 
Members of this House? He said they 
were not irresponsible persous, for they 
were responsible to their constituents. 
The people who were irresponsible sat in 
another House altogether. Lord Lans- 
downe further said that the Government 
was marred by the policy of a body of 
experts being upset by another body— 
that was the House of Commons—which 
was swayed by emotions and sentiment. 
He uever heard before that the policy 
of the British Empire was decided at 
Caleutta or by any experts employed 
under the Crown. The policy both as 
regarded the Empire and Iudia was 
settled by Parliament and the Crown, 
and the idea of Parliament upsetting the 
policy of their own servants appeared to 
him grotesque indeed. What did Lord 
Lansdowne mean by this body being 
swayed by emotions and seutiment? He 
said it meant that this body was 
accessible to justice and humanity. He 
was sorry to say that the speech of Lord 
Lansdowne was quoted with approval in 
the other House. It was important to 
refer to it, because he admitted that there 
was a certain amount of truth underly- 
ing what his Lordship said, thongh 
it was said in an unbecoming way on 
a most unbecoming occasion. He fully 
granted that India should beadministered 
mainly in India, but subject to highly 
important conditions, one being that 
Indian public opinion should be heard and 
considered by those who administered in 
India, and the other that the administra- 
tion should be in strict accord with the 
policy laid down by Parliament and the 
Crown. The different functions that the 
House of Commons should exercise, and 
also the India Office, and the Govern- 
ment in Calentta were, he thought, very 
well stated by Mr. Roebuck in a very 
notable speech he made in the same De- 
bate of 1858. Mr. Roebuck said— 
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“Tt was necessary to draw a distinction 
between the government of India in England 
and the government of India in India, and a 
clear distinction must be recognised between the 
two iu all arrangements for the government. of 
that country. First, they had to arrange the 
machinery in England which should bring to 
bear upon the actual Governors of India the 
opinion of the Parliament and people of Eng- 
land, and make them realise their responsi- 
bility to that opinion; and, secondly, they 
had to constitute the Government in India 
which should carry out their plans when they 
had been matured in England. For the first 
i) tion they did not require | knowledge 
of the people of India, a knowledge of the 
general principles of human nature being all 
that was required.” 

Without going quite so far as regards 
this last point, he considered that the 
most valuable protection the people of 
India had—and they knew they had— 
was the humanity and common sense and 
knowledge of business of the public men 
who sat in this House, even if they had 
no special acquaintance with India at all. 
Thus Mr. Roebuck’s scheme was that 
Parliament should lay down the prin- 
ciples of government, that the Government 
in India should carry out those principles, 
and administer in accordance with those 
principles, and that the Seeretary of 
State for India should see that they did 
it. Those were the functions, and they 
seemed to him to be quite clear. 
If Members of this House  ap- 
peared sometimes to be irresponsible in 
this matter, and sometimes to take up 
what seemed to be small matters of 
detail, it wes because the peuple of India 
had no reasonable voice in the original 
administration of affairs there, and 
because they dia not consider the India 
Office was sufficient to act as an impartial 
Court of Appeal to redress the grievances 
that were brought before them. He 
entirely agreed with those who would not 
interfere with the Indian Government as 
long as it was in harmony with the 
wishes of the people there, and as long 
as it carried out the general principles 
established in this country, and he quite 
realised the danger that arose if the 
Central Authority in ordinary administra- 
tion matters was brought either into the 
India Office or on the floor of this House. 
With regard to the Famine Insurance 
Fund, he said that the Fund was 
formed from the proceeds of a special 
tax imposed in order to construct that 
Fund. The apology for levying the tax 
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at that time was that it was to be solely 
and exclusively used as a famine insur- 
ance. When the people of the country, 
knowing the difficulty of enforcing the 
arrangement, came to Lord Lytton and 
begged that the money should be paid 
into a special Fund, and expressed doubt 
that it might unt always be maintained 
for that purpose, Lord Lytton rebuked 
them severely by saying that the mere 
suspicion of this was a calumny. But 
this was now the very thing which 
the Government had done. The reck- 
less manner in whieh the Fund had been 
used in giving indiscriminate compensa- 
tion to the European Services at a time of 
great difficulty was what was objected 
to. The man who had taken service 
when the rupee was worth 2s. might 
be entitled to compensation, but not 
the man who came im and accepted 
service when the rupee was worth Is. 1d. 
And yet the scheme of compensation 
equally compensated the man who joiued 
the Service to-day as the man who joined 
20 years. ago. He said that was a most 
reckless thing, and defeated the opera- 
tion of the natural law which would 
have tended to the economical employ- 
ment of the people of India in the 
services of the Government. In asking 
for au inquiry, they were only asking for 
what the wisdom of their ancestors had 
found to be beneficial in former times, as 
was illustrated by the inquiries of 1813, 
1833, and 1853. Instead of danger, 
safety came from these inquiries, and 
the great danger came from refusal to 
make inquiry, and to make that arrange- 
ment by which the redress of reasonable 
grievances could be obtained. 

*Tue SECRETARY ov STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowxer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I think I may say, before 
going into matters of detail, that 1 think 
the course which the Government has 
followed this year has been one which 
has not turned out a failure. The previous 
practice has been to discuss Indian 
affairs only during the last stages of 
the Appropriation Bill; the Debate on the 
Indian Budget has occupied generally but 
one Sitting of the House, and it has rarely 
oceupied two, This year, however, we 
began this interesting Debate last night, 
and it has lasted through this afternoon. 
I hope the House will not think me un- 
reasonable in pressing upon hou, Mem- 
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bers the desirableness of allowing the 
Speaker to leave the Chair before the 
close of the Sitting, so that the Budget 
may be taken the first thing to-morrow. 
T have rarely listened to a Debate which 
has been conducted so entirely by geu- 
tlemen who are themselves conversant 
with the matters ou which they spoke 
and from persoval knowledge on one side 
or the other of the difficulties with which 
we are dealing. Although there has 
been an expression of very contrary 
opinions with reference to some of the 
great questions submitted to the House, 
the whole Debate has been conducted 
with good temper and with a due 
appreciation of the difficulties which 
Great Britain has in governing India, 
and also with the desire, in discussing and 
deciding these questions, that the one 
supreme and ruling cousideration should 
be the benefit of the people of India. 
That is the sacred trust which has de- 
volved upon us; and although we may 
differ as to what is the wisest and best mode 
of discharging it, yet our motives are the 
sume—todischarge it honourably and well. 
This Debate has travelled over a wide 
area. I shall endeavour to avoid questions 
which are purely financial, so that they 
may be discussed in their proper place 
on the Budget to-morrow. But I cannot 
forget that the Mover and Seconder of the 
this Resolution have certainly brought 
before the House and the country a very 
strong indictment of the British Govern- 
ment of India; and if I did not object to 
that indictment and attempt an answer, 
the Governmeut might be taken as ac- 
cepting some of the conclusions at which 
these hon. Gentlemen have arrived, 
While I appreciate all that my hon. 
Friend has just said with reference to 
India, as to all other parts of the Empire, 
of the supreme power of Parliament, yet 
my hon. Friend recognised the possible 
danger of discussions bere assuming a 
certain character which might disturb 
administration there. I will not follow 
him on that point, or in the illustrations 
he has given, and I agree with some of the 
sentiments he has uttered. But I must 
point out that the views and statements 
of my hon. Friends who moved and 
seconded the Resolution will be repeated, 
reprinted, and read throughout the length 
and breadth of India. If our govern- 
ment of India has been, as described 
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by the hon. Members, so gigantic a 
failure that it has produced a general 
feeling of deep discontent and dissatis- 
faction with British rule, I think that 
we are bound, at all events, by the dry 
light of fact to see whether this indict- 
ment is correct. But my hon. Friends 
alleged a general feeling, which they 
said came from India, of deep discouteut 
and dissatisfaction with the existing 
mode of government, and the illustrations 
which they gave were, in the main, con- 
fined to finance. It was the financial 
administration of India which they con- 
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that our government of that country has 
been a great failure. The hon. Baronet 
opposite expressed just now the wish 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Flintshire had made himself more com- 
pletely acquainted with all the facts of 
the case. My hon. Friend told us that 
his acquaintance with India commenced 
30 years ago, and I think that although 


_a good many of the pictures which he 


drew might have been true 30 years ago, 
they are not true when applied to 
India to-day. I wish to draw four or 
five points of contrast between the 





tended was defective, unjust, and extra-| state of things which existed then and 
vagant. Two or three years ago my pre- | those which exist at the present time. I 
decessor came to the conclusion—I think | will take first the question discussed this 
a wise one—looking to the number of | afternoon, especially by the Member for 
years that had elapsed since the British | South Edinburgh, with reference to the 
Government undertook the government | employment of natives in the administra- 
of India, that the time had arrived when | tion cf India. Whether hen. Members 
there should be a searching inquiry as to | agree or disagree with the policy of the 
what had been the practical result | Government in regard to a small section 
of Imperial government in India| of officers in the Civil Service, they will, 
since the East India Company was I believe, all concur in expressing a 
brought to an end. No reference has been | strong desire that the natives of India 
made to that most interesting inquiry | should take as large a share as possible 
in any of the speeches delivered to-| in the administration of that country ; 
day. I consider that most of the facts | aud that the tuct and experience aud com- 
brought out in that inquiry are pregnant | petency of those geutlemen should be em- 
with a great deal of information aud with | ployed in the service of their native 
a‘good deal of teaching for the House in | country. My first contrast will be in regard 
discussing the questions brought before | to the employment of natives in India. 
it. I propose to draw the attention of | When the English Parliament took over 
the House to several salient points in the government of India there were no 
that inquiry, taking the starting-point | natives on the Bench of any supreme or 
30 years ago. You cannot test the pro- | chief Court in India; there was no native 
gress of a Government by one, two, or | inthe Coveuvanted Civil Service ; and prac- 





five years. You must take much longer 
periods in order to test the government of 
India by the Imperial Parliament, for 
that is practically what the government 
of India is now, as carried on by a 
Secretary of State and Council responsible 
to Parliament. The question I wish to 
consider is whether that Government, 
with all its machinery as now existing in 
India, haz, or has not, promoted the 
general prosperity of the people of India; 
and whether India is better or worse off 
by being a Province of the British 
Crown. That is the test. If we have 
been influenced by the powerful speeches 
we heard last uight, and especially by 
that of the hon. Member for Flintshire, 
we must have come to the conclusion 
that it would be better if India had 
not been connected with us at all, and 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 





tically the administration was carried on 
toa great extent by Europeans. I will 
leave out of consideration the question of 
the higher Civil Service. The entire 
number of appointments in the higher 
Civil Service is 898, and of these 93 are 
now available for natives. But of far 
more importance is the question of the 
Judges. There are now native Judges 
in every one of the High Courts in India. 
The superior officers in the administra- 
tion are drawn from services of which 
the overwhelming majority are natives. 
There are seven natives in the Governor 
General's Council; 10 in the Council 
of the Governor of Madras; 10 in that 
of the Governor of Bombay; 10 in 
Bengal; and six in the North-Western 
Provinces. Taking the provincial and 
subordinate services, numbering 3,135 
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officers, the overwhelming majority are | over 14,000,000. The same thing applies 
natives; and the whole of the Govern- in reference to savitation, which 30 years 
ment offices are almost entirely manned | ago was an unknown science in India. 
by natives. In the direction of the em- | Increased sanitation is now developing 
ployment of natives we have made great | year by year, and the water supply in 
progress during the Past 30 years, and ‘most of the large towns is being greatly 
we shall, 1 hope, coutinue to make still | improved. Another test which will in- 
further eee = the future in that | terest us isthe test of the schools. Thesta- 
direetion. The second point is decen- | tistics of 30 years ago are very incomplete, 
tralisation. At the time I am speaking bat, according to the best opinion, there 





of the Government of India was an 
absolutely centralised Government. Since 
that time the administrative, the judi- 
cial, the revenue and the executive busi- 
ness has been more than doubled. Not 
ouly has the administrative business been 
transferred to Local Authorities, but a 
system of local self-government has beeu 
founded, which, to a great extent, is in 
the hands of the native inhabitants. seven 
hundred and sixty-one mupicipal towns 
have Municipal Corporations and possess 
an income altogether of 4,00),000 or 
§,000,000Rx. ‘There are a large number 
of District Boards performing, and per- 
forming satisfactorily, their respective 
duties, levying their own taxes, spending 
their Own mouey, and carrying ou very 
much the same work of administration as 
that which is carrie! on by Local Go- 
vernment Bodies in England. There is, 
in fact, a distinct beginning of a large 
system of local self-government in India. 
I take next the administration of justice. 
A large majority of the Judges and 
Magistrates at the present time are 
natives. Nine-tenths of the Civil suits 
and three-fourths of the Magisterial busi- 
ness of the country come before native 


| were then only about 400,000 scholars at 
school. The first year for which there 
‘are complete statistics is 1865, and in 
| that year there were 19,000 schools and 
619,000 scholars. The number of schools 
_ has now risen to 142,000 and the scholars 
to nearly 4,000,000. Then, take another 
test—the test of the development of the 
railways. I do not know a better test of 
the improvement of a country than the 
railways. Nothing has been more i.a- 
portant than the improvement effected 
by the railway administration in India, 
and the construction of the railways has 
been a great source of prosperity to the 
/country and a most important cause of 
its increased wealth. Thirty years ago 
there were in India only 300 miles of 
railways, carrying annually 2,000,000 
passengers and about 250,000 tons of 
goods. Last year there were 18,459 miles 
/of railways, which carried 127,000,000 
passengers and 26,250,000 tons of goods. 
We pass, then, to the trade, and find the 
jsame evidence. The entire trade has 
| goue up from 40,000,000 to 204,250,000. 
Agriculture, xgain, shows the same re- 
results. Take the one item of tea for 
/exumple. During the past 30 years the 


Judges and Magistrates, who discharge | tea industry in India has been practically 
their duties to the satisfaction of the created ; last vear India exported nearly 
public. Last year more than 2,000 native | 120,000,000Ib. But most important of 


F ; qeny ma _ 
honorary Magistrates dealt with the all is the condition of the people. You 


Magisterial business of the towns and rural 
districts ; 30 years ago things were quite 
different. I could give similar illustra- 
tions in regard to the judicial machinery 
of Police and Criminal Courts, All these 
are the radimentary effects of efficient 
government, and all this has grown up 
under the rule of the Imperial Power. 
Let me now go to another branch, where 
we are advancing to a still higher plane. 


Thirty years ago there were 142 hospi- | 


could not have a people plunged in 
ever-increasing poverty and going from 
worse to worse, as some would have us 
believe, indulging in increasing public 
expenditure, constructing large public 
works, and improving the moral and 
material condition of the people and their 
resources. The condition of the people 
is fully discussed in the interesting Report 
from which I am quoting, avd in that 
Report Lord Cross, the then Secretary 








tals in India, in which 671,000 patients | of State, points out that it must be borne 
were treated. Last year there were 1,879 | in mind that in rural India, from the 
hospitals ; the number of in-patients was | nature of the climate, the poorer classes 
290,000, and the number of out-patients have fewer wants than in this country, and 
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can satisfy those wants more easily than | 


the poor of England can satisfy theirs. 
The average Indian landholder, trader, 
ryot, or artisan consumes more salt, he 
consumes more sugar and tobacco, than 
he did generations back. A _ careful 
analysis of the condition of the people 
has been made, and the Reports show 
the condition of the people, especially 


the small landowners, and show facts | 


directly in contradiction to the statements 


we have just heard. In acertain portion | 
of Bengal and Oudh, and in certain | 
| petent officials of our Indian Government 


ether districts, there is undoubtedly 
much poverty. No one, of course, 
will maintain that there is not great 
poverty in India. There is great poverty 
there ; but my point is that under British 
rule that poverty is not increased, but 
diminished. I very much regret its 
amount, and I can assure the House that 
no one is more anxious than I am to 
take every possible step to reduce that 


poverty if it can be diminished ; but, so_ 
far from the poverty of India being attri- | 


butable to British administration, the 
facts show exactly the opposite. I am 
not now going into the question of the 
Revenues of India and taxation, because 
I shall have to trouble the House on that 
subject to-morrow. The ordinary debt of 
the country, exclusive of money borrowed 


for public works, which I call reprodne-_ 
tive, which was Rx.103,000,000 in 1877, | 


is now only 76,500,000. With reference 
to another point of the hon, Member for 
Flint—namely, the deficits in the Indian 
Exchequer, which, he says, are a proof 
of the poverty of the country. I must 
demur to the statement that deficit after 
deficit is being piled up, On the con- 
trary, in recent years there have been 
surpluses. The last two have been bad 
no doubt owing to the loss in exchange— 
the fall in value of the rupee. But in 
the last six years, 1889 to 1894, there 
have been four years of surplus, amount- 
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good authority. During the 13. years 
India has imported a large amount of 
/gold and silver which remains un- 
_aceounted for, and which, therefore, is 
|in India pow. The net balance un- 
accounted for is £191,000,000, of which 
| £51,000,000 is of gold. I think that is 
_a fair argument to use when the poverty 
of India is spoken of.. Then, as to wages, 
though a great deal of them are paid in 
kind, of course a large amount of money 
passes, and there has been a considerable 
improvement. One of the most com- 


—the gentleman at the head of our 
Statistical Department—has taken out 
from a number of large towns and 
localities the fair average type of wages 
of the agricultural labourer, mason, ear- 
peuter, blacksmith, and other craftsmen 
-—and I am now talking about money 
wages. The wages of the agricultural 
labourer have risen between 1873 and 
1892 by 9 per cent., and the rise in the 
wages of artisans has been 162-3 per 
cent. So that, so far as that goes, we are 
on the right side. Now, as to the 
Revenue, I think the figures are very 
instruetive. Whereas in England the 
taxation is £2 11s. 8d. per head, in Scot- 
land £2 8s. ld. per head, and in Ireland 
£1 12s, 5a. per head, the Budget whieh I 
shall present to-morrow will show that the 
taxation per head in India is something 
| like 2s, 6d., or 1-20th the taxation of the 
United Kingdom and 1-13th of that of 
| Ireland, 


| Mr. S. SMITH: Does he exclude the 
| Land Revenue ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. So far 
as the taxation of India is concerned, 
taking the rupee at Is, 1d., it is 2s. 6d. 
per bead. So much for what I may call 
a general view of the progress of the 
_ people in India, Now let me say a word 
or two on some of the points which have 





ing to Rx.6,805,000, and two years of been specially referred to. My hon. Friend 
deficit, amounting to Rx.2,626,000, leav- the Member for Flintshire referred to 
ing a net surplus of Rx.4,179,000, In 1884 ‘some of the grievances of the people. 
Mr. Cross informed the House that India | He complains, first, that the Government 
in the previous 30 years had absorbed a is too expensive, the scale being & 
very large amount of silver and gold, European one, and that the salaries are 


£220,000,000 of silver and £110,000,000 | too high. He put forward the statement 
of gold, making a total of £330,000,000. that if the salaries were reduced to 
I have no means of verifying the figures, proper Indian proportions a great saving 
but I am sure Mr. Cross would not | might be effected. But the natives of 


have made the statement except on | India are paid according to this scale, and 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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natives amongst the emplayés of the | directly.to the action of the Government 
Government are in an overwhelming |—to the improvements effected at the 
majority. Let me give a few figures. In | expense of the State. These are the only 
Bengal a native High Court Judge | grounds on which the assessment can be 
receives Rx.5,000 a year. “The salaries | increased ; and improvements effected 
of the native subordinate Judges | by the cultivators or the landlords them- 
range from Rx.720 to Rx.1,200, | selves, whether from their own funds orby 
and the lower Judges receive from | means of State loans, and whether arising 
Rx.300 to Rx.480. In the Pro- | fromimproved methods of tillage or other- 
vincial Service the salaries range from | wise, are exempt from assessment in most 
Rx.960 to Rx.2,400. The salaries of | parts of India. Irish tenants would beglad 
the higher grade iu the Civil Service are | to find that their rents were not raised on 
not very dissimilar to those paid here, aud | those grounds in Ireland. To-morrow I 
contrast very favourably with the salaries | shall submit a statement as to the land of 








paid in foreign European countries, I 


India. Now, in passing, I can only 


admit the salaries are on a high scale, | express my regret that my hon. Friend 


and that is a question which some day 


may have to be considered. No doubt 
the exile from England when the 
salaries were originally fixed was more 


complete than it is now, but it must be | 


remembered that at that time the rupee 
was worth 2s., and the sum received now- 
a-days does not by any means represent 
what it did formerly. That, of course, is 


a matter of detail. I am not going to) 
commit myself to any view as to the | 
scale of our expenditure. What I am | 


saying now is to show the House that 
there has been no increase to the disad- 
vantage of the people of India in this 


respect. Objection has also been taken | 


by my hon. Friend to the pension list. 
I take exception to the pension list 
in Great Britain, and it is increas- 
ing here as rapidly as in India. 
I think 3d. in the £1 on the Income 
Tax is required in this country in order 
to pay pensions, and so long as_ the 
system of pensions continues we shall 
have to provide for them, Pensions are 
a never decreasing charge ; whether ia 
England or in India you will find the 
pension list increasing. My hon. Friend 
made some severe remarks about the 
squeezing of the land assessment. He 
complained bitterly especially of the tem- 
porary settlement, and very strongly 
advocated what he called perpetuity of 
tenure at a fixed rent. ell, the land 
assessments are not increased in the 
manner stated by the hon, Gentleman. 
The instructions of the Government of 
India are clear. The only grounds on 
which the land assessment is increased 
are the increase of area under cultivation, 
rises in price of agricultural produce, and 
increase in produce, owing directly or in- 








thought it right to charge the officials of 
the Land Wotiaite with bribery and 
corruption, 

Mr. S. SMITH said, he referred to 
the native agents employed by the Land 
Office. He was not referring in the least 
to Europeans. He believed that a great 
deal of bribery prevailed amongst the 
inferior native agents. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Iam glad my 
hon, Friend has made that statement, and 
that he has modified what he said. But 
even as the hon. Member has modified it 
the charge is a serious one—that of 
bribery and corruption. The people of 
India do not understand all the ins and 
outs of our Parliamentary customs. 
What my hon. Friend has just stated is 
hardly a sufficient reason for a statement 
which will go out to India with the 
authority of one of the most uuiversally- 
respected Members of this House. I 
ask him to do one of two things—either 
to give me some case where this offence 
has been committed, and I promise him 
it shall be dealt with promptly, vigorously, 
and severely ; or, if not, that he will feel 
it due to a large class of Civil servants 
to withdraw so grave a charge. The 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji)ibas been fully 
replied to by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Kingston, but there was one point. 
in which he was supported, to my inteuse 
astonishment, by my hon, Friend behind 
me—namely, with reference to the excess 
of exports over imports. They seemed 
to think that excess of exports over 
“wh was a proof of the poverty of 
India, Why, Sir, India must have an 
excess of exports if it is to pay its way. 
A large part of it represents interest on 
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debt which has. been incurred for the | ending 1892-93 the growth of taxation 
benefit of India. That must be paid for | has been in Mysore from 101 to 153 lakhs, 
by exports. India has to pay a large | or 52 per cent.; in Madras it has been 

rtion of the cost of government in | from 735 to 884 lakhs, or 21 per cent. 
a I consider she receives | I can go through various items of revenue 
money's worth from the English Govern- | and give the House the most interesting 
ment—and therefore India must have | figures showing the progress—I think 
a surplus of exports. In addition to the wise progress—of this State which is 
that, a very large amount of English availing itself of a great many of the 
capital has been invested in India. If, molern improvements which are _pre- 
that were not the case, I doubt if the | valentin the adjoining country of Madras, 
great manufactories that are now in India | and I find in every point there is an 
for the manufacture of cotton, jute, and | increase in expenditure. That, I think, 
indigo would exist there at all.|is a very good illustration of, I will 
The profits on that capital must be | not say extravagance, for I do not 
remitted to England, and therefore wish to imply that against Mysore, but 
there must be an excess of exports of the fact that if you are to govern 
over imports if India is to pay her way. India wisely and successfully the cost of 
I have already called attention to the | government will necessarily iucrease, 
enormous accumulation of treasure as The handing over of the financial 
against that. The hon, Member for | administration of India—whether it be 
Finsbury seemed to think that the one ‘wise on other grounds or not I will 
thing desirable was that a native Admi-| not say—at any rate from a financial 
nistration should take the place of the | point of view would not be in any sense 
British Administration, He was very |a@ greater economy. Now I ought to 
enthusiastic about it, and so eloquent | say a word or two with regard to another 





that he pnzz'ed me very much, because 
he first of all said that India could not 
bear a further burden of taxation 
imposed on it; and then he said, “If you 
will allow us to prosper we will pay three 
or four times our present revenue.” He 


argued that a different system of govern- | 
ment would increase enormously the | 


paying power of India. Now on this 


subject I have had laid before me a very | 


instructive comparisou—so iustructive 
that I must ask the House to attend to it. 
The argument is that the administration 
of India by England is costly and intoler- 
able, and that native administration would 
be economical and popular. We have in 
the south-west of India one of the most 


| subject. There has been a long Debate 
on the subject of the simultaneous 
examinations, and I will only say, in 
reply to my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Edinburgh, who complaiued of the 
unconstitutional action of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, that the action we 
took was with a full seuse of our 
responsibility alike to Parliament, to the 
country, and to India. The hon. Mem- 
| ber very naively admitted that if our 
action had been challenged on a second 
| Division the first decision would pro- 
| bably bave been reversed. On that I 
_ will express no opinion, but I want the 
| House distinctly to understand the 


| grounds on which the Government pro- 


influential and prosperous of the native | ceeded in their action. I want my hon. 
States, the State of Mysore, which was | Friend to understand that in so serious 
handed over to vative rule I think in | a matter as, I will not say the refusal of 
1881. It is surrounded by Madras. The the Executive Government to accept a 
conditions of life in the two districts are | Resolution, but suspending action upon a 


ractically the same. The population of 
ima is 5,000,000; in Madras it is 
35,000,000, or seven times more. Mysore, 
moreover, is administered by an able and 


business-like Representative Body. Now, | 


Mysore taxation falls on the population 
at the rate, including the land revenues, 


of three rupees per head. In Madras it | 


| Resolution of the House, and, therefore, 
taking the risk that the House would 
| deal severely with it by ejecting it from 
| Office if it disapproved of its action, we 
were not acting on the advice of the Go- 
_vernment of India; we were not acting 
on the mere opinion of one individual 
Minister. Our decision was arrived at 


is two rupees and four annas. Taking | by a unanimous Cabinet, after full and 
the items, I find that in the 11 years 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


| careful consideration of all the circum- 
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stances of the case, and with a full belief, 
on our part, that no other decision was 
open to us than the one at which we 
arrived, Wedid not decide the matter 
on the ground the hon. Member seems to 
think of depriving India of the advan- 
tages of competition ; in our judgmeat 
competition is not the best means of select- 
ing natives to the highest-ranked places. 


It may be necessary in Europe iu order | 
to check nepotism, but in India nepotism 


is impossible. Probation by actual em- 
ployment forms a competitive examination 
of the best kind, and on that ground I 
am prepared to join issue with my hon. 
Friend. 
competitive examination itself. We 
thought that to apply competitive 
examinations to India in which a certain 
class of learning was necessary, which 
was accessible only to a limited sec- 
tion of the population, and to which 
some of the ruling sectious were in- 
different, would have been an act of 
great folly on the part of the Govern- 
ment. One test—and the best test al- 
ways for promotion in India—will be sue- 
cessful administration, character, com- 
petence, and proved ability. My hon. 
Friend said, “ Are you of opinion that a 
certain number of the Civil servants 
should be not natives, but Europeans ? ” 
and we say, “ Yes, we are.” In order to 
insure the efficient government of Indiaa 
minimum of European officials is, in our 
judgment, indispensable. It would be 
entirely out of the question to reduce the 
existing minimum of Europeans at the 
present time, as the number of them is 
at present exceedingly small, Deducting 
93 posts assigned tothe Provincial Service, 
the cadre of posts at present reserved for 
covenanted and military officers numbers 
731. These are the officers upon whose ad- 
ministrative capacity depended the quiet 
and orderly government of 217,000,000 
of people. They represent the British 
Government in India. They represent 
the British Government in the 
eyes of the people. It is to their 
personal influence, their impartiality, 
justice, efficiency, and moral fitness that 
that department of the administration of 
the Empire is entrusted. I have already 
told the House that there are thousands 
of appointments in India which are 
held by natives. There are a certain 
class of appointments to which no 
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Goverument in India can appoint a man 
who is not a vative without reporting 
the matter to the Central Government 
aud obtaining their conseut to sueh ap- 
pointmeut. We think the present num- 
ber of Europeans in the Indian Service 
small and necessary. My hon. Friend 
alluded to the able note of Sir D. Fitz- 
patrick, whose opinion — and he is a 
man of great Indian knowledge —came to 
this, that with the contending races and 
| faiths, with the different climates and 
| different conditious of life in the various 
| parts of India, we could not put the go- 
| vernment of one Province into the hands 





I am not a great admirer of of the representatives of another Province 


|—in other words, that we could not ask 
| the martial races of India or the Mahom- 
|medans of India to submit to the rule of 
| the inhabitants of Bengal, and vice versa. 
| Upon all these considerations we arrived 
/most reluctantly—for no Government 
| would wish to come into conflict with the 
_ House of Commons on a question of this 
| kind—and simply from a sense of public 
duty, at the conclusion that has been 
criticised to-day. And now my time has 
|goue. I cannot deal with a great many 
| points I should have liked to deal with 
|in reference to this Debate. What is 
| the course which we are to take upon the 
| Resolution before the House? The 
Resolution commences — 


| “That, in the — of this House, a full and 
independent Parliamentary inquiry should take 


| place into the condition and wants of the Indian 
| people, and their ability to bear their existing 
| financial burdens.” 


‘ 


| What is “a full and independent Parlia- 
|mentary inquiry”? I thought all Par- 
‘liamentary inquiries were independent. 
I sup my hon, Friend means impar- 
\tial. “A full and independent” inquiry ! 
| I do not know whether he means to re- 
| strict the class of Members to be put on 
|the Committee. The Resolution says 
the Committee is to inquire— 
“into the condition and wants of the Indian 
ple, and their ability to bear their existing 
urdens, the nature of the Revenue system and 
the possibility of reductions in the expenditure ; 
also the financial relations between India and 
the United Kingdom, and generally the system 
of Government in India.” 
Well, Sir, that is a proposal of a very 
wide character, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said last year that he was not 
prepared to refer the British Constitution 
io a Select Committee, and I am sure the 
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House would not sanction referring the 
constitution of the Government of India 
toa Select Committee. An inquiry of this 
sort must be most protracted and costly, 
and I think the resaits would be most un- 
satisfactory, because, after all, any ques- 
tion relating to what I may call the Im- 
perial policy with reference to India must 
be a question fur the responsible Govern- 
mentof the day. No Government of the 
day would shirk that responsibility, no 
Government of the day would allow any 
Committee to undertake that responsi- 
bility for it, and I am sure no House of 
Commons would allow any Government 
to shelter itself behind the Report of a 
Committee in dealing with such a ques- 
tion. My hen. Friend quotes the prece- 
dent of the East India Company, but 
that Company was a trustee who came 
to Parliament once in 20 years for a re- 
newal of the trust, and therefore Parlia- 
ment was entitled to ask how the Com- 
pany had discharged its duty. But 
we are not living under that state of 
- things. We are living under the Go- 
vernment of the Imperial Parliament, by 
a Minister who is responsible to and 
controlled by this House. With refer- 
ence to these Committees, there have 
been several appointed already. Mr. 
Fawcett’s Committee was appointed in 
1871. It sat for three years, and the 
only practical recommendation which 
it made was that the Indian Budget 
should be presented early in the Session. 
That has not been realised. In the new 
Parliament of 1874 the scope of the 
inquiry was limited, and a Report was 
presented which amounted to nothing. 
Lord Northbrook’s Commission sat for 
14 years before it made its final Report. 
Therefore the precedent of these Com- 
mittees and Commissions is not encou- 
raging. The people of England under- 
stand exactly what is meant by a Select 
Committee and a Royal Commission, and 
what the limits of their authority are. 
But if you were to appoint a Committee 
to overhaul the Government of India you 
would produce a serious effect. You 
would create an impression that the Go- 
vernment of India was upon its trial and 
would weaken its moral force. One or 
two gentlemen have complained with re- 
ference to the financial arrangements 
which now exist between the War Office, 
the Treasury, and the India Office: The 
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hon. Member for Oxford said there is a 
good deal to be said on both sides. I 
know there is. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have a word or two to 
say on the other side, but I at once 
frankly admit that I think it is desirable 
that the financial expenditure of a great 
| country like India should be subjected 
| to the criticism of the House of Commons 
|more in detail than is possible in the 
‘annual Budget. I think that, upon the 
whole, it would be wise from time to time 
to have an inquiry as to how the Reve- 
nues of India are spent—spent in England 
as well as in India. No inquiry of that 
kind would be entirely futile if you could 
compress it within reasonable limits. If 
you made it wide and extensive the 
whole thing would break down. What 
I would suggest to my hon. Friend—as 
his motive and that of the Government 
are the same—namely, to bring about a 
more efficient and economical administra- 
tion in India, and to let the people in 
India know that for every sovereign spent 
they get 20s. value—what I would sug- 
gest would be that he should withdraw 
his Motion, and I will undertake on the 
part of the Government that at the very 
commencement of next Session we will 

ropose the appointment of a Select 
Coasnsionen; which will inquire into the 
financial expenditure of the Indian Reve- 
nues, both in England and in India. I 
think that would be giving to the House 
what would be of some service to it, and 
would obviate some of the difficulties 
which have been raised. It would, I 
think, clear up some of the charges of 
extravagance which have been made 
against the Government of India, and, 
on the whole, would be conducive to 
the public good. In thanking the 
House for the patience with which 
they have listened to me I can assure 
them that my desire is to earry out the 
policy adopted by both sides and to ad- 
minister India as efficiently and as im- 
partially as possible. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Banffshire is mistaken 
in saying that the Secretary of State is 
simply a tool in the hands of the Indian 
Council. I can assure him that the 
Secretary of State exercises an indepen- 
dent judgment on all Indian affairs, 
and that he is as much entitled to 
Parliamentary confidence on that point 
as any other Minister of the Crown. 
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*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY asked whe- 
ther the Reference would include the 
question of “ financial administration ” ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did not 
quite understand what the hon, Member 
meant. He did not propose to make a 
Motion to-day, but at the commence- 
ment of next Session. It would be open 
toany Member, when the Motion for the 
appointment of the Committee was made, 
to submit any Amendment he thought 
necessary. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member for Flintshire withdraw ? 


Mr. S. SMITH said, that he and his 
friends who were supporters of the 
Motion would accept with a certain de- 
gree of satisfaction the offer of the right 
hon. Gentleman. They thanked him for 
having to some extent met their desires. 
But they did not think the inquiry would 
be adequate or complete unless it enabled 
them in some way to deal with the tax- 
paying power of the people of India. 
They therefore held themselves free to 
ask for such an extension of the Refer- 
ence as would enable them to bring in 
that question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


COAL MINES (CHECK WEIGHER) BILL 
[Lords]}.—(No. 340.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) moved 
to leave out the words “ or neglects,” as 
objectionable. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “ or neglects.”"—(Mr. Tomlinson). 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


VOL. XXVIII. [rourtH sERiEs.] 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.) said, he had had some 
communication on the subject with the 
hon. Gentleman who represented the 
mine-owners, and the objection to these 
words seemed to him altogether 
unaccountable, but he would like 
to have the opportunity of further con- 
sidering the matter, and would deal with 
the Amendment on Report if the hon. 
Member would postpone it for the pre- 
sent. It seemed a pity for the sake of a 
merely verbal change to alter the form of 
the clause, and he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would consent to postpone the 
Amendment. 


Mr. TOMLINSON consented. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
moved that the clause be omitted as un- 
necessary. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
clause.—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. ASQUITH assented to the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No, 2.) (BRIDG- 
WATER, &c., CANALS) BILL. 

(No. 198.) 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL.—(No. 10.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


3B 
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RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(No. 156.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [14th 
August] on Consideration of the Bill, 
as amended. 


And which Amendment was, in page 

2, line 1, after the word “force,” to 
insert the words— 
“or if that rate or charge is higher than the 
tate or charge in force on the last day of 
December one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, then such sum as would have been 
payable on the footing of the last-mentioned 
rate or charge.” —(Mr. Bryce.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


JURIES (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 350.) 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
(No. 84.) 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [12th April], “That the 
Bill be now read a second time,” read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS.) 

Leave given to the Select Committee 

to report their Observations to the House. 


Report, with Observations, brought up, 
and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 297.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (GOVERN. 
MENT BUSINESS,) 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I desire to give notice that to-morrow I 
will move, as is usual when the legisla- 
tive business of the Session has practi- 
cally reached an end, the following 
Resolution :— 

“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government Business be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order regu- 
lating the Sittings of the House; and may be 
entered upon at any hour, though past 12 
o'clock; but that as soon as Government 
Business be disposed of Mr. Speaker do adjourn 
the House without Question put.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Cotoxser NOLAN asked whetber 
that would apply to the Coercion Act ? 
He hoped that an exception would be 
made in favour of the Bill for the Repeal 
of the Crimes Act. 

Str W. HARCOURT was afraid 
that no Bills whatever could be spared. 
The Rule must be inflexible. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he had no 
objection to the Motion. On the con- 
trary, he approved of it. But he hoped 
the House would not be asked to sit at 
undue length, and that if an important 
Vote came on at 12 o’clock the Govern- 
ment would not insist upon its being 
discussed, but would go on to less con- 
troversial Votes until the House thought 
the time for adjournment had arrived. 

Str W. HARCOURT said, that he 
was desirous of consulting the wishes of 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked whether a 
Saturday Sitting would take place. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he ought 
to have mentioned that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to endeavour to 
make progress with Supply on Saturday, 
in order that the House might adjourn in 
the course of next week. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked whether the 
Saturday Sitting would be regulated by 
the Wednesday Rule? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, it would be 
an ordinary Sitting. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
should not object to that proposal, if the 
Government did not attempt to make the 
Saturday Sitting prolonged. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Oh, no. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the automatic adjournment would apply 
before as well as after 12 o’clock? If 
Government business were concluded be- 
fore midnight private Members ought to 
have the chance of utilising the time. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that he 
would consider the question, but he had 
not contemplated Supply being concluded 
before midnight. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR pointed out 
that the House was not fit to discuss 
Private Bills at this stage of the Session, 
and he hoped therefore on that account 
that the proposed concession would not be 
made. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock, 
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Building Societies 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 16th August 1894. 





BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
(No, 208.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHetL): My Lords, this Bill 
which I ask your Lordships to read a 
second time has been very carefully con- 
sidered in the other House. Your Lord- 
ships will be aware that attention has 
recently been called to the very disas- 
trous effects which has been produced 
owing to the failure of certain Building 
Societies, resulting in the loss by many 
of the working classes of this country of 
the product of many years of thrift. 
Although the measure has no doubt 
attracted public attention owing to the 
recent failures, and although I think it 
certain that those failures have facili- 
tated the passage of the Bill through the 
other House by exciting a natural 
interest in the subject and a desire to see 
an amendment of the law, yet it does not 
represent anything that could be called 
panic legislation, inasmuch as the ex- 
pediency of legislation in this direction 
has long been in view, and the provisions 
which are substantially embodied in this 
Bill have been long under consideration. 
The Bill does not propose to interfere 
with the management of their affairs by 
the Societies themselves. To attempt 
this would no doubt be a fatal policy ; 
but it deals with what will probably pre- 
vent some of the disasters which we 
have recently seen. Hitherto, although 
accounts have been presented to the 
members and Registrar from time to 
time, yet on matters most material they 
have conveyed little or no information. 
Large sums have often been advanced on 
mortgage, and owing to the non-payment 
of interest the Society has entered into 
the possession of many of those mort- 
gaged properties without any information 
on the subject being conveyed to the 
members, and without their knowing any- 
thing, of what was going on. ‘The 
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extent to which this practice has pre- 
vailed will be apparent when I tell your 
Lordships what is shown by a Return 
which has been moved for of the value 
of the properties which have come into 
the possession of Societies owing to the 
non-fulfilment of obligations by mort- 
gagors. The Societies are not under 
any statutory compulsion to make a 
Return. Two hundred and twenty 
Societies having £13,000,000 out on 
mortgage do not make any Return, but 
716 Societies which have £28,000,000 
on mortgage made Returns showing that 
they were in possession of properties 
themselves which had been mortgaged 
for no less than £7,315,C00. No doubt 
those Societies which made Returns had 
in their possession mortgages in similar 
proportion,and this would mean that nearly 
1,000 Societies have probably about 
£5,000,000 of mortgaged property which 
they have had to take into their own 
possession owing to the non-fulfilment of 
obligations. The Bill proposes to require 
that the Societies should show in their 
annual accounts what amounts are out 
on mortgage, not, of course, specifying 
the particular properties or the names of 
the mortgagees, but indicating what 
amounts have been advanced on indi- 
vidual properties, and on how many pro- 
perties those advances have been made. 
The original object of these Building 
Societies was to encourage thrift by 
enabling advances to be made by 
means of which working men should be- 
come the owners of their own dwellings. 
But, unfortunately, many of these Socie- 
ties have departed from the original pur- 
pose of their foundation, and they have 
become lending Societies in connection 
sometimes with speculating builders on 
extremely insufficient security. That is 
the first and probably the most vital pro- 
vision of the Bill. In addition to this, 
power is given to 10 members of a 
Society to call upon the Registrar of 
Building Societies for the appointment 
of a person to examine the accounts and 
report upon them, and one-tenth of the 
members of a Society may at any time 
require the appointment of an Luspector, 
who may examine into the management 
and proceedings of the Society and the 
manner in which the Society is carried 
on. There are also provisions for audit~ 
ing the accounts of the Society. I do 
not think I need trouble your Lordships 
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in more detail with the measure. I am 
sure your Lordships will sympathise with 
its object. It will not fetter the conduct 
by the Societies of their own business, 
while on the other hand it will afford to 
their members such information as will 
be likely to induce an amount of care and 
caution in the management of Societies 
which has vot hitherto always been shown, 
and it will protect their Members from such 
losses as those from which unfortunately 
in the past they have suffered. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorv ASHBOURNE: My Lords, I 
entirely concur with the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack upon the 
propriety of reading this Bill a second 
time, and of giving it every assistance 
to enable it to be passed into law without 
delay. It deals with important matters 
which have attracted much public atten- 
tion, and is likely to prevent the repe- 
tition of grave abuses. I have been 
written to in reference to this Bill by a 
firm of solicitors in whose judgment I 
place confidence and for whose respecta- 
bility I can vouch, suggesting some 
Amendments ; but I am bound to say as 
at present advised, having read the 
clauses in this Bill, I do not see the exact 
relevance of the suggestions made, and J 
have asked for further information. I 
do not, however, suggest that the noble 
and learned Lord should change the day 
he has fixed for the Committee stage on 
that account, and unless my mind goes 
with the Amendments I will not trouble 
your Lordships with them. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he also had received communica- 
tions from Scotland in regard to this 
Bill, one being from a gentleman whom 
he could trust in reference to one of the 
clauses as interfering with members of 
these Societies obtaining small amounts 
free of Stamp Duty. That privilege was 
reserved by some Societies, but would 
not, owing to the peculiar form of the 
drafting, be given to others. He would 
be glad to know from the noble and 
learned Lord whether he would accept 
an Amendment which would meet the 
difficulty ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueEtt): The noble Lord has been 
good enough to communicate with me on 
this matter. Two points are mentioned : 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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one that the Society referred to would 
be unable in future to make temporary 
advances to nou-advanced members in 
respect of subscriptions standing to their 
credit. This Bill will make no differ- 
ence, and whatever power existed before 
will remain after the Bill is passed. 
The other poiut is one of some sub- 
stance. The Society referred to is at 
present registered under the Act 
of 1836, and the Stamp Duty 
for transactions under £500 is small, 
No doubt that exception is of some 
value. If the Society were allowed 
to register as proposed by the Bill ander 
the Act of 1874, it would undoubtedly 
lose that exception. On the other hand, 
it would gain the advantage that, whereas 
the liability is unlimited ander the Act 
of 1836, it would become limited under 
the Act of 1874, so that if they lost in 
one direction they would obtain the 
benefit in the other. If the Society desires 
to obtain the advantage of that ex- 
ception, I do not think it is unreasonable 
that their wish should be complied with, 
inasmuch as that has been done in the 
case of certain Societies registered before 
1855. 1 understand that the Society to 
which the noble Lord refers was registered 
in the following year, and if he desires to 
amend the Bill by substituting for the 
date 1855, that of 1856 or 1857, to meet 
the case, I should not feel inclined to 
resist the Amendment in that form. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House To- 
morrow. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL.—(No. 207) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tax COUNCIL (The Earl of Ross- 
BERY) : My Lords, I do not think that 
this Bill, which is not long in itself, 
although it involves some important 
points of principle and detail, will need 
a very lengthy explanation from me, for 
this simple reason—that it comes up to 
this House with the practically unanimous 
concurrence of all parties in the House 
of Commons. The Second and Third 
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Readings were passed unanimously, and 
there were only two Divisions taken in 
Committee. ‘Therefore, I am entitled to 
claim that it comes up to this House 
with a rare consensus of opinion from the 
other House of Parliament. Moreover, 
it represents the outcome of a very 
strong general feeling that there should 
be some assistance given from the richer 
parishes in the Metropolis to the needs of 
the poorer parishes. Aud here again I 
do not think I shall strike any note which 
is objectionable to the noble Lords oppo- 
site, because, as a matter of fact, all the 
steps which have been taken in this 
direction have been taken by Ministers 
who were Members of the late Cabinet. 
The first step was taken in 1867 by the 
constitution of a Common Poor Fund, 
under the auspices of Lord Cranbrook. 
The next step was taken in 1870 by Mr. 
Goschen, the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he introduced a Bill giving 
a general contribution of 3d. a day for 
all indoor paupers of the Metropolis; the 
third step was taken by Mr. Ritchie in 
the Local Government Bill of 18838, 
when he allowed a portion of the Probate 
Duty Grant from Imperial sources to the 
purposes of the London County Council. 
I think, therefore, that the general prin- 
ciple of this Bill is not likely to meet 
with any opposition from your Lordships. 
The general principle involved is nothing 
more or less thau this—namely, that we 
should endeavour by some measure of this 
kind to reduce the rating inequalities of 
the Metropolis, which are, as is known 
to your Lordships, sufficiently glaring, 
and which I will not trouble the House 
on this occasion by illustrating iu detail. 
How does the Bill propose to redress 
these inequalities ? It proposes to do so 
by levying a general rate of 6d. in the 
£1 all over the Metropolis, which is to 
be handed over to the various parishes in 
proportion to the extent of their respec- 
tive populations. I think there is uo 
practical objection to the basis of popula- 
tion being taken, although some have 
thought that it was too rough-and-ready 
a method of ascertaining the wants of a 
parish. But, as a matter of fact, after a 
great deal of threshing out in Committee 
in the House of Commons, I think it has 
been ascertained that population is the 
only practical basis upon which this 
assistance can be given. There are two 
other bases which have a certain plausi- 
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bility about them which have been urged 
by various sections of opinion ; one 
is, that the contribution in aid should 
be given in proportion to the sani- 
tary expenditure of the various 
parishes. Well, I think it is clear 
that any such provision would tend at 
ounce to local extravagance, and would tend 
therefore to defeat the very object which 
we have in view. The other principle 
that has been suggested is this—that a 
uniform rate should be raised all over 
the Metropolis and applied generally by 
uniform management. But uniform 
management means central management, 
and there is a great difference between 
even great towns like Birmingham and 
Mauchester, for instance, and such a vast 
city as this Metropolis. So long as a 
diversity exists in our municipal ad- 
ministration, I think that uniform manage- 
ment for this purpose would lead to 
nothing but mismanagement and ex- 
travagance. The area of London is too 
great for it to be treated in that manner, 
and therefore I think we come, by a 
process of exhaustion, to the remedy pro- 
posed by this Bill. As a matter of fact, 
the remedy proposed by this Bill will 
work fairly enough io practice. All the 
most wealthy and lightly-rated parishes 
will pay, aud all the poorest and most 
heavily-rated parishes will receive. But 
the average rate of parishes receiving 
will remain above the average rate of 
the Metropolis, and the average rate of 
those parishes which will contribute will 
remain below the average rate of the 
Metropolis all the same. The average 
rate in the contributing parishes for the 
two years ending last year was 5s. 1°3d. 
in the £1. This will be increased by the 
Bill on the present calculations to 
5s. 47d. The average race for the same 
period of the receiving parishes was 
6s. 3d., and under the Bill it will be 
reduced to 63. I will only trouble you 
with one more figure showiug the general 
fairness and justice of the new arrange- 
ment. At present the difference between 
the average rates of the parishes that 
will contribute and receive is ls. 1*7d. 
in the £1; but by the new system 
that difference will be reduced to 7d., 
aud I believe that you may draw a 
hard - and - fast line, aud say that in 
all the parishes in which the rate- 
able value per head of population is 
above £7 18s. those parishes will con- 
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tribute, and where the average rate is 
below that figure those parishes will re- 
ceive. I have no hesitation in saying, 
therefore, again, that from the best calcu- 
lations we can make we believe that the 
general arrangement under the Bill will 
work out an extremely fair one. Now the 
mechanism is this: the levying of the 
rate will be left to the Londou County 
Council. Each year they will fix a 
general rate all over London and deter- 
mine the contribution of each parish on 
the valuation lists, and that rate will be 
apportioned according to population to 
the various sanitary districts. Of course, 
my Lords, it will be in the main a sort of 
Clearing House arrangement of accounts : 
those parishes where the rating is above 
receiving the balance which the other 
parishes will have to pay. In order to 
make this apportionment as accurate as 
possible we have determined not to wait 
for the next Decennial Census, but have 
provided for a Census being taken in 
March, 1896 ; and by implication it will 
follow that the next Census, which I 
suppose will be taken in 1901, will apply 
as a Quinquennial Census with regard to 
value for the purpose of this Bill. Now 
I come to the other part of the Bill 
which provides for the application of this 
fund, which of course in one sense is 
searcely a less important mutter than the 
relief of the poorer parishes. The first 
application will be to sanitation. I think 
no one can doubt that the proper sauita- 
tion of the whole of London affects all 
the inhabitants of this great city to an 
equal degree. Infection may come from 
one of the poorer districts and spread 
over the wealthier districts, and therefore 
they have all one common sanitary in- 
terest. I hope that in many of the dis- 
tricts the sanitary necessities are already 
sufficiently provided for. The next ap- 
plication of the grant will be to paving 
and the question of lighting. Everybody 
knows that the roads in the poorer dis- 
tricts are not so well kept up as those in 
other districts, and that they are kept up 
at much greater expense. Then as to 
lighting, anyone who penetrates the 
regions particularly in the East End of 
London knows that the darkness is due 
to the inadequacy of the funds for the 
purpose of lighting. The darkness of the 
streets was mentioned by the police 
in connection with the Whitechapel 
murders as a source of actual 


Equalisation of Rates 


Earl of Rosebery 


{LORDS} 
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danger to life in the Metropolis. 
It may be, however, that in some of the 
districts which are to receive, all those 
proposals are already sufficiently provided 
for. This Bill will come to the relief of 
these districts, and I shall be glad to see 
that the proposed reductions are carried 
out without any sacrifice of efficiency. I 
think when we compare the roads in 
some of the parishes with those in the 
parish, for instance, in which I live, we 
must admit that there is a margin for 
considerable reduction and consequent 
relief to the poorer ratepayers. With 
regard to sanitary efficiency, I may men- 
tion that the Bill also gives power to the 
Local Government Board to act when the 
application of the grant is: not properly 
carried out. That is a power which, in 
the opinion of the Department most in- 
terested, it may never be necessary to 
apply, but it is one which is necessary in 
such a Bill. I shall not further delay 
your Lordships, as various Bills have to 
come before you ; but I do recommend 
the Bill to both political Parties on the 
ground of its being a boon to those in 
this great Metropolis, in whom both sides 
have of late taken so much interest. I 
beg to move the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Rosebery.) 


*Lorp MONK BRETTON hoped the 
Bill would not go forth to the world with 
a blemish op the face of it. It was called 
a Bill for the equalisation of rates, but 
did not equalise them. It hardly even 
answered to the Preamble that it “ aided 
in the equalisation of rates.” Many 
inequalities and anomalies would still be 
left, and others would be created, though 
it did rough justice, as it took from the 
richer in aid of the poorer districts. 
Some years ago he had had to consider 
carefully what was the best broad and 
general basis for the distribution of 
grants in aid, and he arrived at the con- 
clusion that no better basis than popula- 
tion could be adopted, because that in- 
sured aid being given where needs and 
poverty were presumably largest. The 
reduction of rates had been mentioned as 
one object of the Bill, but it was not a 
desirable one. The rates in the poorer 
districts of the Metropolis were largely, 
and in some cases almost entirely, paid 
by compounding house-owners. On the 
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other hand, the contributions to those 
poorer districts would be levied not so 
much upon owners as upon tenants in 
the West End. A sufficient answer to 
that was that the oceupiers of houses 
in those wealthier districts were, as a 
class, more affluent than occupiers in the 
East, North, and South of the Metro- 
polis. The weak point in the Bill, how- 
ever, seemed to be that the grants in 
aid might inure in the poorer parishes 
to the benefit of the compounding house- 
owners, and not of the poor tenants, 
the people who it was desired, in the 
main, should reap the benefit. If the 
Local Authorities acted in the spirit of 
the Bill they would raise the same amount 
of rates, as at present, and make the same 
expenditure upou sanitation, lighting, and 
paving, and then devote the grant in 
addition for the latter purposes only. 
By doing so, they would benefit the 
poorer tenants as well as the whole com- 
munity. If, on the other hand, they re- 
duced their rates by the amount of the 
grants, and only spent the same total sum 
as now upon works, improvements, and 
sanitation, they would simply be putting 
a bonus in the pockets of the compound 
house-owners. Which purpose would the 
grants be devoted to? If they were 
divided and applied for both purposes 
they would be frittered away. Happily, 
in the latter stages of the Bill in the 
other House Amendments were in- 
serted defining the purposes to which 
the grants were to be devoted and 
the order of their application ; and, 
further, that the Local Authorities should 
render detailed accounts annually to the 
Local Government Board of their total 
expenditure and of the grants sepa- 
rately, power being given to the Local 
Government Board to order payment 
of the grants to be withheld by the 
London County Council from default- 
ing Local Authorities. That showed 
the intention that the grants should be 
applied for sanitary purposes rather 
than in reduction of the rates. While 
approving of the Bill he was afraid that 
its title would lead to disappointment 
in the poorer districts, where it would be 
expected that a great deal more was 
going to be done for them, while the whole 
fund distributed would only amount to 
about £220,000 a year. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY : It 
would perhaps be hardly courteous to the 
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noble Lord the Prime Minister if some 
voice did not proceed from these Benches 
in respect to. the Bill of which he has 
moved the Second Reading. My own 
opinion with regard to this Bill is that 
it does rough justice indeed, but that it 
is justice on the whole, aud I myself 
shall vote in favour of its passing. The 
noble Lord who has just sat down has, 
I think, established the fact that the 
Bill compelled contributions by the 
tenants of the West End to the landlords 
of the East End. I am nota landowner 
in the East End. I respect them very 
much, and I am very glad they are to 
get relief ; but whetber this will benefit 
the poor people in the East End I have 
very great doubt. Again, although I 
am thoroughly content to accept the Bill, 
I do not accept the arguments used by the 
noble Earl in moving the Second Reading. 
He seemed to me to accept the essential 
unity of all that is included in the Me- 
tropolitan area—that it is not only a 
constitutional arrangement, but one in 
actual fact. Now, I doubt very much 
whether there is any great unity of in- 
terest in respect of matters for parochial 
expenditure between Hammersmith and 
Mile End or between Paddington and 
Clapham, which are all deeply interested 
in many of the subjects for the expendi- 
ture authorised under this Bill. It isa 
constitutional fiction such as we are con- 
stantly obliged to employ, that the various 
parts of the Metropolis are equally in- 
terested in the parochial affairs of all 
or any of them. It is a constitutional 
fiction to which we must adhere, because 
it is convenient, aud on the whole, as I 
say, rough justice is done. There is 
another reason why to myself personally 
—I wish to include no one else—this 
particular kind of legislation is grateful. 
I believe it has a tendency in the direction 
of a very much larger measure to which, 
I think, we shall ultimately come. It 
has a tendency in favour of general cen- 
tralisation and getting rid of the local 
levying of rates. In past times the local 
levying of rates was au exceedingly wise 
measure, because it tended greatly to 
economy and did not inflict any parti- 
cular injustice. But the economy has 
been growing less aud the injustice 
greater, and I doubt very much whether 
the time has not come—if it has not 
come now it will speedily come—when 
the injustice inflicted by the local system, 
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of which the main effect is to throw the 
expenditure in which all are interested 
upon one particular and comparatively 
small class of property, must be regarded 
as greater than the convenience resulting 
from the ecouomy of localisation. I will 
not undertake to say, and I am far from 
pledging myself to the opinion, that the 
time has come when any particular mea- 
sure ought to be introduced in order to 
carry these views into effect, for I 
am fully alive to the difficulties which 
are involved ; but I rather look upon 
it as a counsel of perfection, to 
which we ought to adhere, that 
we ought to work towards that cen- 
tralisation of expenditure and of taxation 
of which one of the main effects must be 
to relieve the particular class of property 
on which all this expenditure is now 
most unjustly thrown. ‘The Bill, there- 
fore, tends in a direction with which I 
sympathise, but I again say that I by no 
meaus foresee in the immediate or reason- 
able future the possibility of giving 
effect to those views. I believe the ten- 
dency of events is in their favour, and 
that localisation both of expenditure and 
of levy must gradually diminish both in 
popularity and availability. When we 
shall come to such remedy I do not 
know ; but I think in the meantime this 
is a step, and a safe step, in that direction, 
and for that reason, as well as for other 
reasons, 1am myself glad that it has 
been brought before Parliament. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY : I have 
only to say one word with reference to 
what fell from the noble Lord below the 
Gangway. His reference to the com- 
pounding landlord had some atom of 
truth in it, but I think the noble Mar- 
quess in referring to it pressed the point 
rather further than the case warranted 
when he said it was contribution by the 
tenants of the West End to the landlords 
of the East End, though doubtless the 
temptation to the epigram was _ irre- 
sistible. At the same time, it must be 
understood that this is in its essence 
a rough-and-ready attempt 10 redress 
inequalities of rating, and it is as such 
that the Government presents it. If we 
were to go into the details of the matter, 
we should be confronted with innumerable 
difficulties and anomalies, and it would 
take a much larger Bill to redress them. 
I must also protest against the objection 
taken by the- noble Lord below the 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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Gangway to the title of the Bill. 
“Equalisation of Rates” is the short 
title of the Bill on the outside, but the 
full title set out in the body of the 
measure—namely, “a Bill to make better 
provision for the equalisation of rates in 
different parts of London "—is, I submit, 
an accurate and candid account of the 
Bill. If the noble Lord chooses “9 

urposes of his argument to take the 
sertitiile put on the back of the Bill, 
that is one thing; but it is not the title 
of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2 accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No, 209.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorpv HAWKESBURY said, this 
was a very short Bill. Its object was 
simply to determine a question which had 
arisen upon a section of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act of 1890. That 
Act authorised the replacing of the 
dwellings of persons whose homes had 
been found to be in an insanitary condition, 
and the Local Government Board was 
empowered to direct the Local Authority 
to carry out its provisions. A question 
had arisen with regard to the bororwing 
powers in reference to larger and smaller 
areas. The Local Government Board had 
always considered that the necessary 
power of borrowing was given in the 
smaller, as it undoubtedly was in the 
larger areas, and had made orders accord- 
ingly. As, however, the point had been 
raised, it was thought desirable to bring in 
this Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—(The Lord Hawkesbury.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL.—(No. 204.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
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Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, although this is probably the 
largest Bill ever brought before you, I 
need detain you but a moment in moving 
the Second Reading. It is a Bill for 
consolidating all the legislation on the 
subject. The matter was referred to a 
Joiut Committee of both Houses, and 
was partly proceeded with last Session. 
The Bill was again brougbt iu this Ses- 
sion, and referred to a Joint Committee, 
which sat for many days and thoroughly 
examined all its provisions assisted by 
representatives of all parties interested in 
them. In the result a measure has been 
produced which is likely to give very 
general satisfaction. I have only to say 
that a communication was made to me 
yesterday in which certain persons com- 
plained that the Bill had been passed 
hurriedly through Parliament. I can 
give an assurance that no Bill was ever 
more carefully considered. They call 
attention to two points in which they 
consider the law has been change! to 
their disadvantage. I have looked into 
the matter, and cau assure them that they 
ure entirely mistaken; the Bill simply 
reproduces the existing enactments and 
makes no alteration that could be to 
their disadvantage. I trust this explana- 
tion may remove any apprehensions that 
may have been entertained, and I beg to 
move the Second Reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 


—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


UNIFORMS BILL.—(No. 175.) 
THIRD READING, 
Bill read 3* (according to Order). 
Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 


moved an Amendment to include music- 
halls in regard to uniforms wora in 
public performances. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 2, line 
21, sub-section (b), after (“a”) to insert 
(“ musie-hall or”). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons, 


{16 Aveust 1894} 
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CROWN LANDS BILL.—(No. 199.) 
THIRD READING. 


The Queen’s consent signified; Bill 
read 3" (according to Order). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELL): I have to move a merely 
verbal Amendment. When this Bill was 
first introduced there was a somewhat 
lengthy Schedule containing a number of 
Acts which it was proposed should be 
repealed. ‘Those have uow disappeared, 
except two which come sufficiently under 
a section of the Act. I move, therefore, 
an Amendment to leave out Clause 14 
aud the Schedule, which is now entirely 
useless, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 


Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL,—(No. 210.) 


COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 

moved to omit Sub-section 4 of the 
clause, providing that 
“the Board shall comply with any instructions 
which may be issued by the Secretary for 
Scotland.” 
He took objection to this on the ground 
that it gave an undue and un- 
necessary power to the Secretary 
for Scotland. The danger of enact- 
ing such a provision as this was 
that it would encourage persons to put 
pressure upon the Secretary for Scotland 
to decide questions connected with par- 
ticular cases of administration in their 
favour. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section 4.—( The Earl of Camper- 
down.) 

*THEe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
that if the sub-section remained in the 
Bill the Secretary for Scotland would be 
in a very anomalous position. He might 


find himself in a minority of one on the 
Board in Edinburgh, and yet on returning 
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to his office in London might overthrow 
their decision by a stroke of his pen. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he was 
quite ready to accept the Amendment. 
He believed the words were surplusage, 
and had probably been put in by a too 
ardent admirer of the Secretary for Scot- 
land. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 agreed to, with verbal Amend- 
ment. 


Clause 6 agreed to. 


Local Government 


Clause 7. 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, _ in 
moving an Amendment, that it was 
thought when this clause was first 
drafted there were no legal proceedings 
outstanding in which the Board of Super- 
vision were concerned. It had been found 
that was not the case, and words were 
necessary to avoid difficulty. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 20, 
after (“executed”) insert (“or of any 
action or proceeding raised.” )—( The 
Lord Tweedmouth.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 8, 9, and 10 agreed to. 
Clause 11. 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved an Amendment in this clause, 
which enacted that a woman otherwise 
possessing the qualification for being 
registered on any County Council or 
Municipal Register of electors, should 
not be disqualified by marriage from 
being registered, provided that a husband 
and wife should not both be registered 
in respect of the same _ property. 
He proposed to amend the clause by 
substituting “qualification” for “ pro- 
perty.” The Bill would then, he said, 
be an enfranchising instead of a disfran- 
chising measure, though he did not think 
this clause would greatly increase the 
electoral roll. There was no reason why 


two persons, either as owner or tenant, 
should not be upon the Register. Unless 
this Amendment were accepted they 
would run the risk of disfranchising per- 
sons unable to subdivide their property 
and enfranchise those who could do so. 


The Marquess of Lothian 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment moved, in page 5, line 2, 
to leave out (“ property”) and to insert 
(“ qualifieation ”).—( The Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh.) 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH opposed the 
Amendment, which, in his opinion, might 
give rise to many bogus qualifications, 
Moreover, the word in the clause was the 
same as that used in the English Bill. 
If it would meet the views of the noble 
Lord to insert “qualified” instead of 
“registered there would be no objec- 
tion. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
thought the proposed change would not 
be worth making, and as the Govern- 
ment objected to the Amendment he 
would not press it. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY 
was sorry no Scotch lawyers were pre- 
sent, but his impression was that the 
noble Lord opposite would not gain the 
object he had in view by the clause as it 
stood. © The lessee and the freeholder of 
a house would still be two separate per- 
sons. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH was not 
sufficiently learned in the law to be able 
to reply to the suggestion, but he had 
been advised that the object would be 
attained by keeping the words as they 
were. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 12. 

Drafting Amendment. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
moved to substitute “ sheriff” for 
“county,” as the Registers would be con- 
fided to the Sheriff Clerk, who would be 
the proper person to make them up. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 
13, to leave out (“county”) and to 
insert (“ sheriff”).—(The Marquess of 
Huntly.) 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
Government were in this case indifferent. 
The change suggested was not impor- 
tant, but as there seemed to be some 
difference of opinion between Sheriff 
Clerks and County Clerks he had no 
objection. 

Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the reason for the Amendment was 
that as the Sheriff Clerk was the official 
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appointed to make up the roll he should 
be responsible for circulating it. It 
seemed unnecessary to divide the work 
between two officials. 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
thought the Amendment would make the 
Bill more homogeneous. 


Lorv TWEEDMOUTH preferred to 
keep the Bill as it was. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved a new clause modifying and alter- 
ing the Bill in its application to parishes 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Leith. He 
said the provisions of the Bill as they 
affected the larger Municipal Authori- 
ties would introduce most serious diffi- 
culties and would cause needless con- 
fusion and a great deal of unnecessary 
expenditure. Take Glasgow as a con- 
crete case. That city was divided into 
five parishes, one wholly burghal and 
the other four partly burghal and partly 
landward. The affairs of the Parochial 
Body were managed entirely apart from 
the Town Council. The municipal 
elections for the different wards and 
parishes took place every year. The 
Parish Council elections took place once 
in three years, and yet under the Bill the 
Municipal Authorities were obliged to 
prepare the Register every year. That 
would put them to great expense. He 
was informed that the cost of adapting the 
electoral roll for the purposes of the 
Parish Council would be greater than 
the expense of preparing a special roll. 
Again, in large towns great difficulty 
would arise from having the elections for 
the Town Council and the Parish Coun- 
cil on the same day. That would cer- 
tainly be the case in such places as 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee, where 
the provision in the 15th vlause would 
cause great confusion. If the contem- 
plated arrangements had been carefully 
examined they would not have been 
adopted. It was becoming more and 
more the custom for working classes in 
large towns to poll latein the evening, 
and already great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in the voting arrangements. 
If parish elections with their multiplicity 
of candidates were to be superadded, the 
difficulties would be increased. Double 


{16 Avevsr 1894} 
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elections would have to be held with the 
same Presiding Officer. He had received 
a letter from Sir J. Marwick, the Town 
Clerk of Glasgow, pointing out that the 
scheme of the Bill would introduce great 
confusion into the elections in that city. 
The Secretary for Scotland in the other 
House admitted that the provision in the 
Bill could not stand, but the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that any amend- 
ment should be postponed until some 
time before the second election took 
place. It seemed strange to him that 
when a defect in the Bill was pointed 
out and recognised it could not be at 
once remedied. The proposal he now 
made, which was approved and sup- 
ported by Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dundee, would meet the difficulty that 
was apprehended. He had reason to 
believe that other large Municipalities in 
Scotland took a similar view, and he 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to accept the Amendment. 


Moved to insert as a new clause— 


“This Act shall apply to the parishes 
specified in Schedule V. annexed to this Act, 
subject to the modifications and alterations 
following (that is to say) :— 


(1.) In the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, and in every third 
year thereafter, simultaneously with the 
preparation of the Municipal Register in 
a burgh within which any such parish is 
wholly or partly situated, the assessor 
charged with the oe gems thereof 
shall prepare, and shall arrange in the 
parish wards fixed by or under the pro- 
visions of this Act, a separate list of the 
persons qualified to be parish electors 
within a burghal parish or within the 
burghal part of a parish ; and the whole 
enactments of this or any other Act re- 
lative to the registration of burgh electors 
or parish electors, including the provi- 
sions relating to officers and dates, and 
to numbering and placing distinctive 
marks on the Register or list, shall, with 
the necessary alterations of notices and 
other forms, and other necessary varia- 
tions, extend and apply to the prepara- 
tion of the said list, and it shall be law- 
ful to object to the insertion or omission 
of the name of any person in the part 
of said list applicable to a parish ward as 
nearly as may be in thesame manner, and 
subject to the same provisions as to ap- 
peal and otherwise, as in the case of any 
entry in or omission from any Municipal 
Register or list ; 

(2.) The nomination of Parish Councillors 
in such parishes shall take place on the 
second Tuesday, and the election of such 
Councillors on the third Tuesday of 
November, in the year one thousand eight 
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hundred and ninety eight, and in every 
third year thereafter ; 


(3.) The expenditure incurred in the pre- 
paration of the said separate list of 
parish electors in so far as relating to 
any such parish, and the expenditure in- 
curred in the election of Parish Coun- 
cillors for such parish, shall be a charge 
upon the poor rate levied therein. 


SCHEDULE V. 





Parishes. 
Glasgow. 
Barony. 
Govan Combination. 
Eastwood. 
Cathcart. 


Edinburgh City. 

St. Cuthbert’s Combination. 

Liberton. 

Duddington. 

South Leith. 

North Leith.”"—(Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
proposal of the noble Lord was practi- 
cally that special treatment in regard to 
registration and election should be ex- 
tended to certain places in Scotland. 
Their Lordships would agree that prima 
facie this was not a desirable thing to do, 
but that there should rather be one system 
of treatment for the whole country. It 
was true that Glasgow was anxious for 
the clause ; but, so far as he had been able 
to ascertain, Edinburgh and Leith, 
two of the other places mentioned in 
the Schedule, were quite indifferent. 
The matter, however, was not a pressing 
one; no real difficulty would arise in the 
election of 1898, and he thought it would 
be well to wait until they had practical 
experience of the Act, and if difficulty 
arose such as was apprehended it would 
be open to them to take action to meet it 
in a way that would apply generally to 
the country. At present in Edinburgh 
there were constantly occurring Road, 
Trust, and Municipal elections on the 
same day without trouble arising. He 
did not think the noble Lord had made 
out a pressing case, and in those vireum- 
stances he could not assent to the pro- 
posed new clause. 

*THEe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
it would be absolutely impossible in Glas- 
gow to carry out the provisions of the 
Bill as it stood without great difficulty 
and expense. He failed to appreciate 


the objections of the noble Lord in charge 
of the Bill to special legislation for cer- 
tain places in order to meet the difficulty, 
and he hoped that this exception would 


{LORDS} 
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be made at the request of the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, and that the Amend- 
ment would be agreed to. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
thought the noble Lord had not suffi- 
ciently shown cause against the insertion 
of the proposed clause, and was afraid 
he must trouble the Committee to go to 
a Division upon it. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, that 
Glasgow was one of the greatest cities 
in the Empire, and had a very large 
population. It was in peculiar cireum- 
stances, because it had been eating up 
the neighbouring Municipalities for several 
years. Sir James Marwick was an autho- 
rity of the highest standing, and nothing 
could be stronger than his language on 
the subject in the letter read by the 
noble Lord, showing that the Bill as it 
stood would be almost unworkable in 
Glasgow. He, therefore, could not see 
why the noble Lord should give way on 
the point. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY did not 
think the matter was one of vital gravity. 
Still, it did seem a mistake to give ex- 
ceptional treatment to Glasgow in the 
matter, especially as such treatment, so 
far from giving satisfaction to the rest 
of Scotland, would create a great deal of 
jealousy, even in adjoining district& in 
Lanarkshire. Moreover, after the very 
strong expression of opinion on this very 
matter by Scotch Members in the other 
House, and in Grand Committee, he did 
not think their Lordships should agree 
to the Amendment. It was a matter 
which might well be left to be dealt with 
as his noble Friend had suggested ; but 
if the Amendment was pressed the Go- 
vernment must, of course, yield to superior 
numbers. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY 
appealed to the noble Lord, in the cireum- 
stances, not to press the Amendment. 
There was a good deal in what the 
Prime Minister had said, but attention 
had not been generally called to the 
matter in Scotland. In Glasgow, how- 
ever, the mischief pointed out would work 
more seriously, and in other large towns 
than in other places. Elections for 
parishes would overlap ward elections, 
and the result would be very incon- 
venient. The matter had not been much 
considered in Aberdeen, where public 
opinion would probably be in favour of 
the noble Lord’s suggestion. The proper 
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time to deal with the whole matter would 
be in 1898 when the elections would take 
place. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
observed that, in addition to the cases 
- mentioned, the representatives of the 
Parochial Board of Dundee—which was 
not by any means an insignificant body— 


came up specially when they heard that | 


this clause was to be proposed in order to 
have their parish put into the Schedule. 


Tne Eart or ROSEBERY: Why 
did you refuse ? 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that the representatives only arrived 
to-day, and the notice was only given 
yesterday ; but if the House should pass 
this clause, he was going to put Dundee 
down for inclusion in it to-morrow. 
When it was said that representations 
had not been made in favour of this clause, 
he would remind their Lordships that the 
clause was only put on the Paper last 
night, so that it was impossible for the 
exact text of the clause to have been seen 
by those to whom it had not been specially 
sent. He sincerely hoped the clause 
would be adopted, and he believed before 
the Bill could leave this House there 
would be additional representations in 
favour of other places being put in. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
if there was to be exceptional treatment 
owing to exceptional difficulty, then the 
same treatment should be extended to all 
large towns. As the matter referred only 
to what would take place in 1898, he did 
not think this was really one of the most 
vital matters in the Bill. 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH observed that 
this proposal was moved on the Report 
stage in the House of Commons when 
the Representatives of these great towns 
were in the House of Commons, on whom 


the greatest pressure could have been | 


brought to bear if their had been a strong 
feeling among their constituencies in the 
direction of this clause. What did the 
Members of the House of Commons do ? 
They did not even divide in favour of 
their own clause, That showed that the 
feeling on the part of the Representatives 
of the large towns in the House of 
Commons could not have been very 
strong. 


Clause negatived. 


{16 Aveust 1894} 
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Clause 13. 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
moved an Amendment providing that a 
copy of every Order made under this 
section should be transmitted to the Board 
within seven days after it was made, 
instead of 14 days as provided in the 
Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agree to. 





Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15. 
| *Lorp TWEEDMOUTH moved, in 


line 40, after (“ Council,”) to insert (“ or 


| Town Councillors”). 
| 
} 


| 


Amendment agreed to. 


| Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
| 


| Clause 16. 
| ‘Tne Marquess or HUNTLY moved, 
|in line 41, to leave out (“the principal 

Act or”). He said his object in putting 
down the Amendment was to call atten- 
| tion toa rather important poiut in con- 
nection with the Bill. As the Bill was 
originally introduced, the sixth part 
dealt with the Local Government Act 
(Scotland), and brought in certain 
Amendments to that Act which were 
considered a most valuable addition to 
the Bill. Owing to the pressure of time 
that part was dropped, and Clause 16 
| was now the only part of the Bill which 
affected the former Act of Parliament, 
and it affected it in a very cimportant 
manner. ‘This clause entirely changed 
the method of nomination and election 
of County Councillors, and it was for the 
Government to consider whether, in a 
Bill dealing entirely with Parish Coun- 
cils and from which all matters relating 
to County Councils hal been dropped, it 
was advisable to bring in a clause the 
effect of which was entirely to alter the 
| mode of election of County Councillors. 
He was not at all sure that the machinery 
| provided for the elections by this clause 
| was not better than the present machinery, 
but it was certainly an anomaly in a 
Bill dealing with Parish Councils to 
bring in a clause dealing with the nomi- 
nation of County Councillors. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH pointed out 
that the County Council and the Parish 
Council elections were going to take 
place on the same day and in the same 
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room, and it would be a very incon- 
venient thing if one set of Rules was to 
be enforced with regard to County 
Councils and another set with regard to 
Parish Councils. Surely it was better 
to make the change here, and allow the 
same Rules v0 be applicable to oth 
elections, which were held at the same 
time and in the same place. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY: I 
will not press the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 17 agreed to. 
Clause 18. 


The following two Amendments were 
on the Paper :— 


Lord Batrour: 


“Line 15, leave out from (‘thereof’) to the 
end of the clause, and insert (‘If an equality of 
votes occur between two or more cundidates 
whose position on the poll is such that all of 
them cannot be elected, the Returning Officer 
shall decide which of such candidates shall be 
returned as duly elected.’ ””) 


The Earl of CampERDown : 

“Line 15, to leave out from (‘two’) to 

‘can ’) in line 16, and insert (‘ or more candi- 
dates receive an equal number of votes, being 
more than.’’’) 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
Has the Government any objection to this 
Amendment ? 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he was 
quite indifferent as to which set of words 
were taken, but he preferred those of the 
noble Earl. 


The Earl of Camperpown moved his 
Amendment, which was accepted, as was 
also a purely consequential Amendment 
thereto. 


THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: Is 
it intended that the Returning Officer 
should have a casting vote even if he 
does not happen to be a voter in the 
parish ? 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: Oh, cer- 
tainly, that must be so. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 19. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that before he came to the part of 
the clause to which his Amendment re- 
ferred he should like to ask a question of 
the Government. He thought an under- 


Lord Tweedmouth 
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taking was given in another place that 
the Government would put down an 
Amendment to get rid of the determina- 
tion by lot as to which of certain persons 
should be chairman in the event of an 
equality of votes. He did not know 
whether they persisted in adhering to 
this gambling method of settling who 
should be chairman. As he understood 
an undertaking was given to consider the 
matter, he should like to ask what had 
been the result of that consideration ? 
*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : I am afraid 
I must plead my want of cognisance of 
such an undertaking. I will make in- 
quiries about it, and, if necessary, make 
some change on the Third Reading. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in line 20, after the second 
(* Council”) insert (“sitting as a 
district committee”). He said, he 
thought these words were obviously 
necessary as a matter of draft- 
ing. It could be the intention of the 
Government only to put a representative 
from the Parish Council on the County 
Council when it sat as a district committee 
in those places in which no district had 
been formed. He thought serious mis- 
apprehension might arise if the words 
were not inserted, and, at any rate, they 
could do no harm. 


Amendment moved, in line 20, after 
the second (“ Council”), insert (“ sitting 
as a district committee ”).—( The Lord 
Balfour.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 


moved, in line 23, at end of the clause, 
add— 

(“ Provided always that, in the case of 
parishes partly landward and partly burghal, 
he shall be appointed by the landward com- 
mittee from among their own number ”). 

The Amendment, he said, was to provide 
that where a landward committee was 
appointed, and which acted as part of the 
Parochial Board for certain purposes, the 
representation of the landward part of 
the parish on the district committee 
should be made by the landward com- 
mittee, and not by the whole Parochial 
Board. This was obviously just, because 
it was only the part of the landward 
parish which was interested in the work 
of the district committee. The matters 
relating to the roads and public health 
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were under the management of the 
Municipal Authority ; therefore, the 
interests of the municipal and the land- 
ward part of the parish often conflicted, 
and it was not fair that an overwhelming 
number of the Parochial Board should 
appoint representatives who might often 
properly have to decide things against 
their interest. Many instances had been 
sent to him, but he would only cite one. 
Paisley was in this position. So far as 
the Abbey parish of Paisley was 
concerned, there were at the last 
Census more than 25,000 people within 
the burgh, 9,000 within the burgh 
of Johnstone, and 7,000 in the land- 
ward part of the parish. The valua- 
tion of the landward parish was 
very large in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The valuation of the landward 
part was £55,000, whilst that of the two 
burghs concerned was about £150,000 or 
£160,000, It seemed to him not arguable 
that the whole Parochial Board under 
these circumstances should appoint a re- 
presentative to the district committee. 
He hoped the Government would accept 
both this and the consequential Amend- 
ment upon the Definition Clause. 


Amendment moved, in line 23, at 
end of the Clause, add— 

(“ Provided always that, in the case of parishes 
partly landward and partly burghal, he shall be 
appointed by the landward committee from 
among their own number.”)—(Zhe Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh.) 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
Government saw no objection to the 
insertion of the words, 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 20 and 21 agreed to. 


Clause 22. 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in line 33, at the end of the 
clause, insert— 


“ Provided always as folluws :—A. Where re- 
lief has been or shall be granted to any person 
otherwise than upon an order or judgment of 
the Sheriff pronounced under section seventy- 
three of the Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1845, it 
shall be lawful for any two Parish Councillors, 
or for any five ratepayers of the parish, to lodge 
a written complaint with the Sheriff of the 
county in which the parish from which such 
person has claimed relief, or any portion of 
such parish, is situated, complaining that such 
person is not legally entitled to relief, and set- 
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ting forth the ground of such ag oe and 
the said Sheriff shall forthwith, he be of 
opinion that such person is, upon the facts 
stated, not legally entitled to relief, order inti- 
mation of such application to be made to such 
person, and also to the clerk of the Parish 
Council, requiring them, within a time to be 
specified in the order, to give in a statement in 
writing showing the reasons why the relief was 
granted, and the Sheriff, after such procedure as 
he shall deem necessary, shal] make an Order 
finding such person to be legally either entitled 
or not entitled to relief, and such order shall be 
final and binding on the Parish Council: Pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to enable the said Sheriff to deter- 
mine on the adequacy of the relief, or to inter- 
fere in respect of the amount of relief to be 
given in any individual case.” 

“B, Where relief has been or shall be granted 
to any person, it shall be lawful for any two 


| Parish Councillors, or any five ratepayers of the 


yarish, to lodge a written complaint with the 

rd, complaining that the relief granted is 
excessive in amount, or is of a kind that should 
not have been granted, and setting forth the 
grounds of such complaint; and the Board 
shall, after such intimation as shall be deemed - 
proper, investigate the grounds of the com- 
plaint : and if upon inquiry it shall appear to 
the Board that such complaint is well founded 
in whole or in part, the Board may order the 
Parish Council to reduce the amount or to vary 
the kind of relief granted as may be specified in 
the Order, and the Parish Council shall make 
such reduction or variation accordingly : Pro- 
vided that where any such complaint has been 
mace and disposed of no subsequent complaint 
touching the same poor person shall be com- 
petent unless either (1) such poor person has in 
the meantiine ceased to be in receipt of relief, or 
(2) such a material change of circumstances is 
averred as in the opinion of the Board warrants 
a further investigation.” 


He said, that the two clauses raised a 
matter the importance of which would 
not be questioned for a moment by the 
Government, whatever their views might 
be about the merits of the proposal. The 
real object of the clauses was to prevent 
maladministration of the Poor Law. So 
far as the general part of Scotland was 
concerned, they on that side of the 
House had accepted with perfect cheer- 
fulness the proposed change in the body 
which was to administer the Poor Law. 
The Governmeut themselves would not 
doubt it was a very great change that, 
for the first time in the history of Scot- 
land, the administration of the Poor Law 
was to be put into the hands of a purely 
and entirely popularly-elected body. They 
had accepted that proposal of the Go- 
vernment because they had perfect con- 
fidence in their fellow-countrymen that 
they would not make a bad use of the 
power so entrusted to them, and they 
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also felt that the system of rating in 
Scotland gave them very considerable 
freedom inthe matter. But there were in 
Scotland parishes here and there where 
this proposal would be very dangerous, 
and it could not be denied that very con- 
siderable apprebensions did exist in the 
minds of persons well qualified to judge 
as to the dangers which might arise. 
There was an exact precedent in the 
existing law for the proposals which he 
made. The Poor Law of 1845, which 
was the first Poor Law as such known to 
Scotland, put the administration of relief 
into the hands of bodies which largely 
represented the owners of different 
parishes, and so anxious were the pro- 
moters of that measure to secure fairness 
and justice to all concerned that they put 
two provisions into it, one of which gave 
to anybody who had applied for relief 
and had been refused it the right of 
appeal to the Sheriff. If the application 
was altogether rejected the appeal lay 
to the Sheriff under the existing law. 
Then, again, if the Parochial Board gave 
relief, but in the opinion of the applicant 
did not give sufficient relief, the appeal 
lay to the Board of Supervision. The 
reason which underlay the difference was 
not far to seek. In the first case, it was 
considered to be a matter of law whether 
the person was really entitled, under the 
Act, to relief at all; but if the Parochial 
Board admitted the right to relief, the 
question of the adequacy of the 
relief was a matter of admivistra- 
tion rather than of law, and, there- 
fore, the appeal lay to the Central 
Authority and not to the Law Courts. 
He had already admitted that there could 
not be danger all over Scotland, but 
when there was danger of insufficient 
relief under the old constitution of 
Parochial Boards it would be pedantic to 
dleny there was not the same danger here 
and there in the opposite direction. The 
proposals he made were these: The first 
proviso (a) provided that if two members 
of a Parish Council or five ratepayers in 
a parish thought that relief was wrongly 
given to any person they might appeal to 
the Sheriff. The proviso (b) provided 
that if the right to relief was admitted, 
but was considered to be wrong in kind, 
an appeal might lie to the Board. He 
knew that the existing circumstances had 
worked absolutely without friction and 
difficulty, and it seemed to him it was 


Lod Balfour of Lurleigh 
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not difficult to establish that under the 
constitution of the Boards as they were 
now proposed there would, in some 
cases, be representation without taxation, 
and the duty of administering the Poor 
Law would be admitted to be about as 
delicate and difficult a duty as could be 
entrusted to anybody. The people in 
many parishes who would never have to 
pay a farthing of the rates directly 
would not only influence, but have the 
absolute and complete control of the 
elections. He put forward his proposals 
in no spirit of hostility to the Bill, but 
simply and solely from a desire that 
there should be a means of redress, in- 
offensive in its nature, but perfectly 
effectual should difficulty and danger 
arise. He hoped the Government would 
accept his clause. He was quite aware 
he might be told that when it was pro- 
posed to discuss them in another place 
they were ruled out of Order. But 
doctors apparently differed, because they 
were admitted by the Chairman of the 
Grand Committee and discussed at con- 
siderable length, and it came as a great 
surprise upon those who were advocating 
a proposal of this kind when it was 
found impossible to take the judgment of 
the other House upon it. When they 
transferred the whole administration of 
the Poor Law from the bodies who at 
present administered it to popularly- 
elected bodies it was only right and 
reasonable that some such safeguards as 
these should be put in. He lad framed 
the Amendment in a slightly different 
way from the form in which the matter 
was discussed in the other House, 
although the merits were not substan- 
tially different, and he now proposed 
that the clauses should be inserted as a 
proviso to that part of the Bill which 
dealt entirely with the transference of 
powers and duties to the Parish 
Councils. 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH aid, the 
clause moved by the noble Lord referred 
to the administration of the Poor Law, 
but the Bill did not touch the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in any way what- 
ever, but simply transferred the Poor 
Law from the existing Parochial Boards 
to the new bodies—the Parish Councils. 
Mr. Speaker in the other House ruled 
this proposed clause out of Order, and he 
should like to ask the Chairman of 
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Committees whether they were in 
Order ? 


THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey) : 
The noble Lord cannot do thar. 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that at 
any rate he would not diseuss the details 
of the clause. He would merely say 
that in the view of the Government it 
was not desirable to enter into the ques- 
tion of the Poor Law on this Bill, which 
proposed only to transfer the powers as 
they were from the Parochial Boards to 
the Parish Councils, and therefore they 
could not accept this Amendment. 


THe Duke or ARGYLL did not 
wish to speak upon the technical question 
of Order, but it was really a little strong 
to say that this Bill did not touch the 
question of the Poor Law. It changed 
and completely revolutionised the body 
and the principle on which the body was 
constituted to administer the Poor Law. 
There were parts of the country where a 
very small part of the rental was paid by 
a very large part of the constituency, and 
along the West Coast of Scotland there 
were parishes where the whole power of 
rating would be put into the hands of a 
very poor class of voters who would pay 
a mere fraction of the total rates they 
imposed on their neighbours. Setting 
aside any accusation of a disposition to 
job, the noble Lord must have observed 
the extreme kindness of small crofters in 
the West of Scotland with regard to their 
neighbours. They were most amiable 
towards them; they were generally in 
close connection with them, and nothing 
could be more amiable than their dis- 
position towards them. He had lately 
had repeated application from the holders 
of crofting townships to allow persons 
to squat upon their lands, and although 
they knew that had led to grievous evil 
in former times yet their infinite 
benevolence and good feeling towanls 
their neighbours made them uni- 
formly willing to write letters of 
recommendation that people should be 
allowed to squat on their farms, The 
same disposition would undoubtedly pre- 
vail in the constitution of the new Paro- 
chial Board, and he could not help 
thinking that not only was there a danger, 
but a very high probability that in many 
cases persons would be admitted to relief 
who by law were not entitled to it, and 
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even persons who were eutitled to it 
would be given a larger benevolence than 
was their due. All his noble Friend 
wished to obtain was the security of the 
existing law in which they had an appeal 
in regard to the legality of persons en- 
titled to relief, and also to the Board as 
regarded the more than sufficiency of the 
relief. In his opinion, loosely or lavishly 
administered poor rates by persons not 
really responsible for any great share of 
the rates was one of the greatest cala- 
mities that they could inflict upon any 
county, and it undoubtedly discouraged 
enterprise and the taking of laud in those 
parishes. In such circumstances, reason- 
able precautions ought to be taken by 
Parliament in giving extensive powers to 
a body which was entirely new, and 
he hoped the Ameudmeut would be 
accepted. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he 
had a little more confidence in the small 
holders in the West of Scotland than the 
noble Duke seemed to have, and he had 
no fear that they were going to be un- 
duly lavish with their poor relief. But 
was it really worth while proceeding 
with these clauses ? If they put them 
in the Bill they would, on reaching the 
Commons, be ruled out of Order without 
discussion. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
How do you know that ? 

*Lorv TWEEDMOUTH: The 
Speaker has already ruled them out of 
Order as going beyond the scope of the 
Bill. Any safeguards there are with 
regard to the administration of Poor Law 
relief by the Parochial Boards are still 
retained. Nothing is lost in the way of 
appeal or otherwise, and, further, the 
Parochial Boards in Scotland are already 
to some extent elective; and, therefore, 
the difference between the two bodies is 
not so great az the noble Duke would have 
us believe. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
did not see how the clauses, if put in by 
this House, could be summarily ruled out 
of Order in another place. Those who 
had discretion there might refuse to ac- 
cept them, but it seemed to him the 
claim put forward that because the 
authorities of one House had ruled a 
certain proposal ont of Order, such ruling 
was, therefore, to govern the decision of 
another House was a very dangerous 
claim in a matter of privilege, and, so far 
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from thinking not to divide on that 
ground, it made him rather more inclined 
to divide, for fear that they should be 
giving way to a most unusual claim put 
forward in a matter of privilege, which 
was always somewhat difflenlt and delicate 
to determine. On the merits of the case 
he regarded his proposal as of the highest 
importance. The welfare of the com- 
munities was so closely bound up with a 
fair and intelligent administration of the 
Poor Law that they must do all that 
lay in their power to keep up the good 
sense of responsibility in regard to it. 
He hoped the Committee would accept 
the Amendment. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that if they were discussing a Bill about 
the Poor Law itself he should almost 
certainly vote with the noble Lord, for 
there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of the change he proposed. But 
the Amendment, at the present time, 
hardly seemed to him germane to the 
Bill, which was simply a Bill creating 
Parish Councils. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueE tt) : Is it perfectly certain that 
this is a matter we should be entitled 
to deal with ? It has been recognised in 
this House more than once that where 
there is a provision for rates that it is 
contrary to privilege to deal with or 
alter the constitution of the body that 
disposes of the rates. That is the view 
maintained and submitted to by this 
House more than once. It is true that 
in this case, although you enable the 
new body to interfere with the disposition 
of the money it can never be by way of 
increase. Possibly that may make a 
difference, but I do not think it is per- 
fectly clear. 


Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I must demur to the statement that it 
had ever been admitted that it was con- 
trary to privilege for this House to deal 
with such matters as these. Whether it 
was desirable to do this or not was a 
matter on which he felt he ought to 
submit to the judgment of the Scotch 
Members; but he did not think the 
House of Commons had any right, or 
the Lords would have any right, to bar 
the consideration of any clause by 
saying it»was out of Order, or was 
not germane to the Bill. He could not 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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imagine that if the Amendment were 
sent down it had any chance of life, 
although there was a great deal to be 
said for it. He was in the position of 
the fox in the fable who had lost bis tail. 
They had already accepted the principle 
that those who did not pay the rates were 
to fix the amount of the rates to be paid 
by those who did, and that was the law 
of England at the present moment. It 
was proposed that Scotland should be 
exempted from that state of things, and 
he should be very glad if they should 
succeed. He confessed, however, he was 
not very sanguine of their being able to 
do so, and his own impression was that 
it was not worth while to challenge the 
decision of the House ; but if a decision 
was challenged, he should certainly vote 
for the Amendment. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, 
though rather against putting forward 
the clause, did not think it open to the 
objection that it interfered with the rates, 
for it merely treated of the conditions 
under which the relief was to be given. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
as the noble Marquess opposite had pro- 
nounced the epitaph of the clause by 
saying it had no possible chance of 
acceptance in the other House, and 
although it was quite obvious that the 
question it raised of administration whilst 
important was not really relevant to the 
main object of the Bill, he did not think 
the noble Lord would wish to press the 
Amendment. It did seem to him 
that unless the noble Lord was anxious, 
like a knight of old, to challenge the 
House of Commons in his own person, 
for the mere pleasure of doing so, it was 
hardly worth while pressing the Amend- 
ment. 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the appeal of the Prime Minister 
was a very forcible one. He would point 
out that the Government had said abso- 
lutely nothing against the merits of the 
proposal, and he withdrew it now on the 
understanding that such withdrawal did 
not prejudice his action on any future 
occasion. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 23 agree to. 
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Clause 24, 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, in line 42, at beginning of Sub- 
section (a) insert (“subject to the con- 
sent of the County Council”). He said, 
as the sub-section stood it stated that the 
Parish Council might provide or acquire 
land for building public offices and for 
meetings or other public purposes whatso- 
ever. There was no limitation upon their 
powers, and there was nothing like this 
in the English Act. He proposed by 
his Amendment that the discretion of 
the Parish Council should be subject to 
the consent of the County Council. 
There was another Amendment down by 
the Marquess of Huntly, and he should 
be quite content if that were given effect 
to instead of his own; for while he had 
no distrust of the Parish Council, he 
thought that in one form or other it was 
necessary to have some means of con- 
trolling the Parish Council. 


Amendment moved, in line 42, at 
beginning of sub-section (a) insert 
(“subject to the consent of the County 
Council.”)— (The Earl of Camper- 
down.) 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH admitted the 
force of the argument as to the section 
going beyond the English Act. He 
thought, however, it would be better not 
to take the noble Lord’s Amendment, as 
it might have the effect of bringing the 
County Council and the Parish Council 
into conflict, and he thought of the two 
proposals it would be better to adopt the 
words of the noble Marquess. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


THE Marquess or HUNTLY moved, 
in line 43, leave out (“other public 
purposes”) and insert-— 

(* And for any purposes connected with 


parish business, or with the powers or duties of 
the Parish Council.”) 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY moved 
to omit Sub-section (c), which empowered 
the Parish Council to provide or acquire 
land for the erection of workmen's 
dwellings. This, he said, was a most 
dangerous power to put into the hands of 
the Parish Council, and was not germane 
in any way to the Bill. The Parish 
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Council under this. sub-section might 
acquire land, and then let it to a 
speculative builder, who would put 
“jerry” buildings upon it; and the 
Parish Council might continue such 
speculations as long as they kept within 
the rates. It was not advisable to deal 
with the question of workmen's dwell- 
ings by means of a sub-section in a Bill 
relating to an entirely different matter, 
and he begged to move tlie omission of 
the sub-section. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
Sub-section (c).—(The Marquess of 
Huntly.) 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH asked the 
House to maintain the sub-section. He 
did not think it was a serious or revolu- 
tionary power to give to the Parish 
Council. After all, the Parish Council’s 
powers were strictly limited by its bor- 
rowing powers, and the Scotch Local 
Government Board would also offer a 
useful check upon reckless or extravagant 
schemes. On the other hand, in many 
a parish where there was great difficulty 
for workmen or fishermen to get sites for 
cottages, the provision would be a great 
boon. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
sincerely hoped the Committee would pot 
pass the sub-section. It seemed to 
him a most dangerous thing to do, and 
this seemed to be admitted by Sir 
George Trevelyan in Committee, who 
said that if the Amendment were ac- 
cepted the alterations required in the law 
would be much increased, and he could 
not accept the Amendment. That 
Amendment, however, in the Committee 
was carried against the Government. He 
objected to an abstract power of the kind 
being given when no machinery was pro- 
vided. He did not agree that the 
borrowing powers furnished an adequate 
control, A Parish Council might buy a 
bit‘of land and re-sell it, and again with 
another bit of land, until they bought up 
a very large place. 


On question ? whether sub-section (c) 
shall stand part of the clause, 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
16; Not-Contents 38. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY moved, 
in line 29, leave out from (“ Act”) to the 
end of the sub-section, He said, this 
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sub-section enabled the Parish Council to 
secure the enforcement of ‘the Public 
Health Act. That was a wise power to 
give, and one he desired to see exercised, 
but the last part of the sub-section which 
contained the words he proposed to leave 
out would confer upon the Parish Council 
the powers which at the present moment 
were conferred on the Public Health 
Committee of the County Council. Thus 
there was given to a Parish Council, 
with a view to the due enforcement of 
the Public Health Acts, the same powers 
as were conferred upon a County Council 
by Sub-section 2 of Section 53 of the 
principal Act. The sub-section over- 
rode the Public Health Committee of the 
County Council, and put the matter into 
the hands of the Parish Council. His 
objection to this was that the two bodies 
would be exercising the same powers, 
and that this might lead to friction. 


Amendment moved, in line 29, to leave 
out from (“* Act”) to the end of the sub- 
section.—( The Marquess of Huntly.) 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, there 
was no intention of allowing the Parish 
Councils to override the County Councils 
in this matter. But the Parish Council 
was the body to whom the existence of 
nuisances and any violations of the Public 
Health Acts within the parish would be 
clearly brought home, and tke clause 
merely gave that body power to approach 
the Local Government Board on the sub- 
ject. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
the ground of his objection was that the 
Parish Council and the County Council 
would be doing the same thing. He 
would not, however, press the matter. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in line 37, after (“ may,”) insert 
(“if they think proper.”) He said, this 
was a mere drafting Amendment. He 
supposed the promoters of the Bill 
wanted to give the County Council per- 
fect option. But in one case they said 
“may make an order,” putting in force 
&c., and then four lines lower down they 
said “if they think proper.” Which- 


ever form of words was adopted ought 
to be the same in both instances, for fear 
of misapprehension and difficulty arising. 


The Marquess of Huntly 
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Amendment moved, in line 37, after 
(* may,”) insert (“ if they think 8 edb 
—( The Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH would pre- 
fer the second form (“if they think 
proper”), as that would be in strict con- 
formity with the English Act. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL asked whe- 
ther it was the fact that “may” had a 
compulsory meaning ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuELL): I should say that, as a 
general rule, “may” gives discretion. 
It is only in certain circumstances that 
it is considered compulsory. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
that for the first time in any Act of 
Parliament affecting Scotland it was pro- 
posed to give this new Board supreme 
power, there being no provision for 
the revision in the Courts of Law of any 
of its decisions. He was quite aware 
that the words in the Bill were the same 
as in the English Act ; but he questioned 
the wisdom of following the precedent 
in that direction. He should prefer an 
arrangement by which an_ interested 
party who felt that the Board had acted 
ultra vires in any of its decisious should 
have the right to appeal to the Court of 
Sessions. He, therefore, hoped the 
Amendment he had on the Paper to that 
effect would be accepted. 


Amendment moved, in page 17, line 
28, leave out from (* made,”) to (“ and,”) 
in line 29.—( The Marquess of Huntly.) 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he was 
surprised at the quarter from which this 
Amendment came, because the sub-sec- 
tion which the noble Marquess proposed 
to leave out was part of some carefully 
adjusted w;“" which were, in the case 


of a COD" thine) between the two Houses 
on the 1. f Act, the result of negotia- 


tions conaicd between the noble Mar- 
quess’s leader—the Duke of Devonshire 
—and the Government ; and were by 
common consent inserted in the English 
Act. He hoped, therefore, that their 
Lordships would not make a new prece- 
dent in the Scotch Act, but would keep 
the Scotch Act on all-fours with the 
English Act. If the Board were not left 
the final decision in the matter the in- 
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tention of Parliament would be frus- 
trated. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that perhaps the Government 
would accept his Amendment, raising 
the same point, which stood next on the 
Paper. The procedure proposed in that 
Amendment was well-known in Scot- 
land, was extremely cheap and thoroughly 
effective. The proposal had been copied 
from the Educational Endowments Act 
which was passed by Parliament under 
the guidance of a Liberal Administra- 
tion ; and as he had been Chairman of 
the Commission that worked under that 
Act, he could tell the House that when 
the procedure was resorted to a decision 
was obtained at the expense of only 
a few pounds, and within a week. 
It seemed to him that the power which 
the Bill proposed to give to the Board 
was an extraordinary and dangerous 
power to give to a body which would 
really be controlled by the Secretary for 
Scotland, who was a political official ; and 
which would be an interested party in some 
of the matters which would come before 
it for final decision. Why should the 
Board be given the power to interpret 
the Act in disputed cases when a simple 
and cheap procedure for obtaining the 
opinion of the Court of Session, and 
satisfactory to everybody, could be pro- 
vided ? The noble Lord alluded to the 
proceedings on the English Act when 
this clause was passed, after a great deal 
of heated controversy. But he did not 
want to raise again those disputed ques- 
tions. If the Government did not see 
their way to accept the Amendment 
before the Committee he hoped they 
would accept his Amendment. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, he preferred the moderate and wise 
proposal of Lord Balfour to the Amend- 
ment before the Committ ~— and he hoped 
the Government would Loa it. He 
thought recourse would o ‘made to 
the proposed procedure iy __* where it 
was believed that injustice had been 
done by the Board. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
proviso standing in the name of Lord 
Balfour was less objectionable than the 
Amendment before the Committee. 
But it seemed strange to find Scotch- 
men expressing want of confidence in 
the Scotch Local Government Board 
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which Englishmen had not expressed 
towards the English Board. [Cries of 
“We did!) 

Tue Margcess or SALISBURY : 
I expressed it in the strongest manner, 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : Your 
Lordships may have expressed it, but 
you did not act upon it. 


THe Marquess or ‘SALISBURY: 
We did not wreck the Bill on account 
of it. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he 
thought that on matters of procedure 
the Scotch Act should run on all-fours 
with the English Act. 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the English Local Government 
Board was a well-known Board, with 
well-known traditions and a well-known 
policy. But here they were starting an 
entirely new Board for Scotland, in which 
he might tell the Lord Privy Seal he had 
no confidence at all. So far as the con- 
stitution of the Board was concerned, it 
was the worst that could be devised, and 
he did not think a good word could be 
said for it. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of the Amendment of Lord 
Balfour. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I think it 
exceptional that powers given by Statute 
to anybody should be substituted for the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Law. It is 
contrary to the British Constitution. The 
words in the Bill make this new Board, 
which is absolutely under the control of 
the Secretary for Scotland, the supreme 
judge, whether it has or has not violated 
the law in the exercise of its power. 
The Queen's subjects have the right of 
appeal to the Courts of Law on questions 
whether the new powers given by Parlia- 
ment to Bodies have been exercised 
according to the Act. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in page 17, line 
30, at the end of Sub-section 7, insert— 


“ Provided always that the Board may, and, 
when required by any party interested who 
has presented a Memorial against the Order, 
shall, state a special case on the question 
whether the proposed Order is within the 
powers conferred by this Act for the opinion of 
either divisions of the Court of Session who are 
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hereby authorised finally to determine the same 
along with any question of expenses.”—(7Zhe 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved to leave out *‘ Board,” in line 13, 
and insert “ Sheriff of the County.” The 
object of the Amendment was to secure 
that the arbitrators should be appointed 
by the Sheriff, who was a neutral person, 
and not by the Board, which was an 
interested party. He did not wish to pass 
Amendments offensive to the Govern- 
ment more than was absolutely neces- 
sary ; and if this Amendment was ob- 
jected to he would not press it. 


Local Government 


Amendment moved, in page 18, line 13, 
leave out “ Board ” and insert “ Sheriff of 
the County."—( The Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh.) 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he did 
not need the assurance of the noble Lord 
that he would not press any Amendments 
offensive to the Government. He thought 
it would be necessary to keep in the word 
“Board,” because it was in harmony with 
other precedents. In the Scotch Allot- 
ments Act it was the Secretary for Scot- 
Jand who appointed the arbitrators, and 
he thought it was better that the arbi- 
trators should be appointed by an Ad- 
ministrative Body rather than by a judi- 
cial personage. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
there was a difference between the two 
cases. In the case of the Allotments 
Act the Secretary for Scotland was not 
an interested party ; but under this Bill 
he was the representative of one of the 
interested parties. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*THe Marquess or LOTHIAN moved 
to insert in the clause, as a new sub- 
section— 


“The Parish Council shall make and main- 
tain sufficient fences for separating the land 
taken, whether by purchase or on lease, from 
the lands not taken, and also all necessary drains 
of such dimensions as will be sufficient at all 
times to convey the water as clearly as before 
from the adjoining lands not taken ; and also, 
in the event of existing watering places for 
cattle being interfered with, to make and main- 
tain watering places equally suitable and con- 
venient.” 


If the Bill had not been compulsory he 
would not have moved such an Amend- 
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ment. But when land was taken com- 
pulsorily it was only fair that no unneces- 
sary ex pense or trouble should be placed on 
the shoulders of the owner from whom the 
land was taken away. It would be seen 
that his Amendment dealt with fences, 
drainage, avd water supply, With regard 
to fences, the general—though not the 
universal—Scotch law was that boundary 
fences should be put up and maintained 
by the owners at each side. Under the 
Bill, however, itiwas not clear that fences 
were to be made and maintained by 
mutual expenditure; and in order to 
protect a landlord, who had some of bis 
land taken away, from the injustice of 
being at the sole expense of putting up 
the necessary fences, he proposed that 
that the Parish Council should make and 
maintain sufficient fences for separating 
the land taken from the land not taken. 
Then with regard to drainage, it might 
be that the drains of the entire field 
might run through the portion of the 
land taken away; and if those drains 
were interfered with, or were not kept 
up, the remaining portion of the field 
might become a swamp, without any 
power in the owner to remedy the defect 
except by consent of the Parish Council. 
With regard to the water supply for 
cattle, it was still more necessary that 
some protection should be given to the 
owner of the laud ; because the portion 
of the field taken from him might be the 
portion that was best supplied with 
water. Nowadays it was extremely 
difficult to provide a water supply for 
lands. Landlords had often to provide 
water from a distance at great expense ; 
and it was only fair, if an owner was 
deprived of his water supply with his 
land, that the Parish Council should 
provide another supply. For those 
reasons, he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would accept his Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in page 18, line 24, 
after (“compulsory”) insert as a new 
sub-section— 


“ The Parish Council shall make and maintain 
sufficent fences for separating the land taken, 
whether by purchase or on lease, from the lands 
not taken, and also all necessary drains of such 
dimensions as will be sufficient at all times to 
convey the water as clearly as before from the 
adjoining lands not taken ; and also, in the 
event of existing watering places for cattle 
being interfered with, to make and maintain 
watering places equally suitable and con- 
venient.”—(7he Marquess of Lothian.) 
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*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the Go- | 


verument could not accept the Amend- 
ment. In the first place, English Parish 
Councils were not required to make and 
maintain those fences ; and he did not 
think they should throw on the Scotch 
Parish Councils a burden the English 
Parish Councils were not asked to bear. | 
With regard to the drainage question, he | 
was advised that by the ordinary Com- | 
mou Law of Scotland the maintenance of | 
necessary drains would be a servitude ; 
which would naturally go with the land, | 
and that the Parish Council, therefore, 
would be bound to look after the drains. | 
Again, if existing watering places for ' 
cattle were interfered with, it would 
be a damage by severance for which 
a remedy was provided by Scots 
law. That portion of the Amend- 
ment dealing with drainage and water- | 
ing places, was, therefore, unnecessary. 

THE Marquess oF LUTHIAN said, | 
the remedy provided by Scots law for | 
damage to water supply was by way | 
of compensation ouly. That would not | 
meet the difficulty, for money compensa- | 
tion would not make up for the loss of | 
the water. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN | 
could not see why it was a hardship to | 
make the Parish Councils fence their | 
allotments. Supposing two acres of a | 
six-acred field was taken by the Parish | 
Council for allotment, and that the 
four acres remaining with the proprietor 
were in grass with a cow or two, or | 
a bull, grazing on them, was the | 
proprietor to be made liable for any | 
damage done by the bull in the absence | 
of fences when, if the proprietor had 
been left undisturbed in his land, the bull 
would havesix acres fenced in on which to 
roam about quietly ? Surely it would be | 
treating the proprietor harshly to compel | 
him to fence the land that was taken | 
from him by the Parish Council, 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
Government were willing to place on the 
Parish Council the duty of making 
sufficient fences for separating the land 
taken. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that would not meet the difficulty. 
It seemed to him that unless there was 
also some provision for the mutual 
maintenance of the fences the obligation 
would rest solely on the owner from | 
whom the land was taken, 
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Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : I should 
think the natural person to maintain the 
fences would be the allotment holder and 
not the Parish Council or the proprietor. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do 
not kuow what the Scots law may be ; 
but in England the occupier has to make 
and maintain the fences. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: 
Scots law is different. It provides for 
the mutual making and maintenance of 
fences. I do not think I can accept the 
noble Lord’s proposal as sufficient. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, the words of the Amendment were 
taken from the Railways Act. It was 
first suggested that the clause of the 
Railways Act, covering those matters, 
should be inserted in the Bill; but it 
having been pointed out that those 
clauses were cumbrous, it was decided 
by a few of their Lordships who had con- 
sidered the subject to draft from those 
clauses a short sub-section which would 
meet the merits of the case, That sub- 
section was the Amendment before the 
Committee ; and he thought its insertion 
in the Bull was very desirable and very 
just. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I am 
advised that the questions of drainage 
and water supply are already met by the 
Common Law of Scotland. I think there 
is a grievance with reference to the 
making and maintenance of fences, and 
that the Earl of Camperdown’s amusing 
apologue of the bull has some foundation 
for it. Would the noble Marquess drop 
the portion of his Amendment which 
deals with drains and water supply, and 
tuke such words as these— 

“The Parish Council shall make and main- 
tain jointly with the proprietor sufficient fences 
for separating the laud taken,” 

&e.? If so, we will agree to them. 

*THe Margvess or LOTHIAN: I 
will accept the words if they ran in this 
way— 

“The Parish Council shall make and shalbk 
jointly with the proprietor maintain sufficient 
fences.” 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Yes; 
the idea is that the Parish Council shall 
make the fences and maintain them 
jointly with the proprietor. 


Amendment moved, in page 18, line 24, 
after (“compulsory”) insert, as a new 


| sub-section— r 
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“The Parish Council] shall make, and shall 
jointly with the proprietor maintain sufficient 
fences for separating the land taken, whether 
by purchase or on lease, from the lands not 
taken."—(The Marquess of Lothian.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 18, line 40, 
after (“ purchasing”) insert “the whole 
or any part of.”)—( The Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH moved to 
amend the clause by excluding from its 
operation any land which in the opinion 
of the County Council or Board is being 
held and may be required for the exten- 
tion of a factory or public work. 


Amendment moved, in page 19, line 2, 

after (“ undertaking ”) insert— 
(“or any land which in the opinion of the 
County Council or Board is being held and may 
be required for the extension of a factory or 
public work.”)—(T7he Lord Tweedmouth.) 

Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
suggested the substitution of “or” for 
“and” in the phrase “is being held and 
may be required,” with a view to enlarge 
the scope of the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked why land for the extension of a 
factory only should be excepted from the 
operation of the clause? He did not see 
why land attached to a shop should not 
also be excepted. Then he would like to 
know the meaning of “ public work.” 
In Scotland a“ public work ” was a work 
that had nothing to do with the public ; 
it was a work that belonged to a private 
manufacture. He suggested the words 
“any other commercial undertaking” 
instead of “ public work.” 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH $s said, he 
could not consent to the change of “and” 
for “or,” asit would make two condi- 
tions against the taking of such land. 
What the Government wanted to exclude 
from the operation of the clause was land 
that was immediately required, and not 
land that might be required 20 years 
hence. He also thought it would be 
dangerous to extend the Amendment to 
commercial undertakings. It was diffi- 
cult to say what was not a commercial 
undertaking in those days. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 


Do you propose to take land that is be- 
hind a shop ? 


{LORDS} 
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Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: Yes; if it 
is not required for the purposes of the 
shop. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as arnended, agreed to. 
Clause 26. 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN asked 
for a definition of the words “near the 
parish,” in line 24. If the Parish Council 
had power to take land for allotments 
“near the parish” it might mean that 
they could go roaming all over the 
country side looking for land. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: I should 
think the words mean “ contiguous to the 
parish.” 

Tue Ear or CAMPERDOWN aaid, 
the Bill as it stood provided that the 
Parish Council might permit to be 
erected on an allotment any stable, byre, 
or barn, and give the allotment holder 
compensation for such buildings at the 
end of the tenaney. He proposed to 
amend that provision by adding the 
words— 

“ but such stable, byre, or barn, shall not, unless 
erected with the assent in writing of the land- 
lord, be the subject of compensation, but may 
be removed by the tenant on the determination 
of the tenancy.” 

In the case of a small allotment, a stable, 
byre, or barn which the allotment holder 
might erect on the land would be useless 
to him; and yet the clause said that he 
must pay the compensation for it when 
the tenancy came to anend. That was 
distinctly in the teeth of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, which provided that 
no building was to form the subject of 
compensation unless the building had 
been erected with the assent in writing 
of the landlord. His Amendment, there- 
fore, declared, in the first place, that the 
owner should not be required to pay 
unless he gave his assent to the building 
in writing. In the next place, his 
Amendment sought to remove a possible 
hardship to the tenant. A man might 
put up a stable on his allotment, and it 
was hard to say that at the end of the 
tenancy that stable belonged to the land- 
lord. He thought it was only fair to 
allow the tenant to remove the building 
if he could. 


Amendment moved, in page 20, line 
31, after (“barn”) insert— 
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(“but such stable, byre, or barn, shall not, 
unless erected with the assent in writing of the 
landlord, be the subject of compensation, but 
may be removed by the tenant on the determi- 
nation of the tenancy.”)—( The Earl of Camper- 
down.) 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
the noble Lord in charge of the Bill had 
spoken very frequently of the virtues of 
the English Act. Well, the equivalent 
of the clause in the English Act specially 
provided that when an allotment holder 
claimed compensation for buildings the 
provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act should be strictly followed in settling 
the claim. He therefore hoped the 
Amendment would be accepted. 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: I think 
the words are harmless, and an im- 
provement to the clause. I therefore 
accept them. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Ihave not 
given notice of any Amendment, and 
perhaps I have no right to press the 
point I am about to raise. But I desire 
to direct attention to the effect—I think 
the unforeseen effect—of the words at the 
end of the 8th sub-section of the clause. 
They provide that no land shall be taken 
on lease which is already occupied or 
owned by small holders within the mean- 
ing of the Small Holdings Act, 1892, 
That is quite reasonable. The object of 
Parliament is to increase the number of 
small holders; and it would be incon- 
sistent with the intentions of Parliament 
and with public feeling to arbitrarily in- 
terfere with those who have already got 
small holdings. But the sub-section 
goes on— 

“or under the Crofters’ Holdings Act, 1886, 
or any Act amending the same.” 

That places it absolutely out of the 
power of the County Council, or the 
Parish Council, to take for allotments or 
small holdings land held by crofters. 
That provision would be reasonable if 
crofters were small holders, but they are 
not; they are quite different. In the 
West of Scotland there are large tracts 
of pasture land, oftentimes including the 
whole side of the country—a townland, 
as it is called in Ireland, or a township 
as it is known in Scotland—oceupied by 
crofters which is very suitable for allot- 
meuts, but which the Parish Council will 
not be authorised to take if this provision 
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remains in the Bill. I will give the 
Committee an illustration. I own an 
island, which is largely populated b 

crofters. A large part of the island—T 
thiuk 10,000 acres, including a large wads 
of the sea-shore—is used by the crofters 
in common; and not a single acre of 
that large tract of country will be avail- 
able for small allotments for the labouring 
classes if those words are allowed to 
stand in the Bill. Beside the crofters 
there are on this island cottiers who are 
also fishermen. They often apply to me 
for small possessions, but I cannot com- 
ply with their request, because under the 
Crofters’ Act I cannot deprive the crofters 
of any of their possessions. I would, 
therefore, suggest the omission of the 
words— 

“or under the Crofters’ Holdings Act, 1886, 
or any Act amending the same,” 

in order to allow the Loval Bodies to 
give small possessions to labourers or 
fishers, when they ask for them, out of 
the pasture lands held by the crofters. 

*Lorv TWEEDMOUTH $s said, he 
could not agree offhand to the omission 
of the words suggested by the noble 
Duke ; but, speaking for himself, he 
thought there could be no objection to 
some method being devised whereby 
pasture land held by crofters which was 
suitable for allotments might be made 
available for that purpose. But he did 
not think it would ve wise to allow 
arable land on a crofter’s holding to be 
broken up for allotments. He would 
consider the matter before the Report 
stage, and endeavour to find some method 
of meeting the difficulty. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
agreed with the noble Lord that the 
restriction should apply to arable land, 
but thought the pasture land of the 
character he had described should be 
available for allotments. He was satis- 
fied with the promise of the noble Lord, 
and would not press the matter further. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved to amend the sub-section, which 
reserves the rights of the landlord with 
respect to lands for working and winning 
mines, minerals, or surface minerals 
thereunder by including “ feuing.” Con- 
stant complaints were made that there 
was great difficulty in the community 
getting land for feuing round some of 
the populous places of Scotland, and he 
rather feared that the clause as it stood 
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would create further difficulty. In addi- 
tion to that, he thought the clause in 
itself was unjust. The time for which 
land might be taken for allotments was 
extended to 35 years. Anyone who 
eould look back for 35 years could appre- 
ciate what the effect of this provision, if 
it then existed, would have been on certain 
communities that had greatly extended 
within that time; and it seemed to him that 
this was a matter in which they might 
legitimately draw guidance from the ex- 
perience of the pust. He did not think 
that the English Bill was a fair prece- 
dent in this case as the system of feuing 
was unknown in England ; and as really 
no injustice would be done by his 
Amendment he hoped it would be 
accepted. 


Local Government 





Amendment moved, in page 21, line 
16, after (“thereunder”) insert (“for 
feuing”).—( The Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh.) 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH thought the 
noble Lord was introducing into the sec- 
tion a matter to which it had no refer- 
ence whatever. The section referred 
purely to mineral rights and the working 
of mineral rights below the surface by 
retaining the use of those rights to the 
landlord. He did not think the Govern- 
ment could assent to the Amendment. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL pointed out 
that under the Crofters’ Act the landlord 
had power to resume possession of land 
for fening, and he thought a similar 
power should be given in this Bill. The 
matter was very important. Land on 
the Western Coast of Scotland which a 
few years ago had little value had 
greatly improved in value for feuing 
purposes owing to the desire of large 
and increasing numbers of residents in 

the large towns of Scotland to spend a 
portion of the year by the sea, Yet the 
clause would deprive tne landlord of the 
value of his property in that respect for 
35 years. He thought that unreasonable 
and quite unnecessary for the purposes 
of allotment. It was all very well to 
say that the clanse dealt with a different 
matter. He did not see why the sub- 
section should not be made to include 
other rights of property as well as 
mineral rights. Over a large portion of 
Scotland there were no valuable minerals 
—no coal mines and no metalliferous 
mines ; and therefore the clause gave no 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 


{LORDS} 
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benefit to landowners, while it denied 
him the benefit of being able to resume 
possession of his land for building 
purposes. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that if the clause were not amended they 
would have in the immediate vicinity of 
a large town the Parish Council taking 
land for the purposes of allotments and 
preventing the owner from making any 
better use of the land, and that state of 
things might go on for ever. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Lord Batrour of 
Burveicnu, the following Amendment 
was agreed to :— 


Line 17, after (“winuving”), insert 
(“or feuing ”). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 27 and 28 agreed to. 


On Motion of Lord TweEepmouTu, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


Pige 23, line 13, leave out (“of such 
roads or ways”). 


Line 15, leave out (“such road or 
way ”) and insert (“any such way ”). 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
asked what was the meaning of “ public 
way” intheclause? The language was 
not known in the Scots’ law, and there 
was no definition of it in the Definition 
Clause. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH suid, the 
definition of “public way” was really 
given at the beginning of the clause. It 
said— 

“Not being highways or footpaths at the 

side of a highway within the meaning of the 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878.” 
The particular public ways referred to 
were such as the not very well kept ways 
over moors used by children going and 
coming from school. It was a good thing 
to enable the Parish Councils to look after 
those ways ; but if the noble Lord thought 
it was necessary that there should be an 
absolute definition of “ public ways,” the 
Government would be quite ready to 
insert such a definition in the Defiuition 
Clause... 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he did not doubt that the object 
was excellent ; but he doubted whether 
the way proposed in the Bill was the 
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legal way to carry out that object. How- 
ever, if the noble Lord’s advisers said it 
was all right, and that there would be no 
dispute about it, he had no more to say. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : We do not 
think there will be any dispute, 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30, 
Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 


said, this was one of the most extraordi- 
nary clauses he ever saw, and it was a 
ease in which the English Act would not 
help the noble Lord in charge of the Bill 
atall. There was no limitation in the 
clause, and he was advised that it would 
be technically possible for the Parish 
Council to appoint additional trustees to 
assist the trustees already appointed under 
a marriage settlement. For instance, a 
modest amount of his means was in 
marriage settlements, which were ma- 
naged by trustees for the benefit of him- 
self, his wife, and his children, who were, 
of course, inhabitants of the parish in 
which they resided. The clause said— 

“When trustees hold any property wholly or 
mainly for the benefit of the inhabitants of a 
single parish or any of them ;” 
and he was advised that under those 
words it would be quite possible for the 
Parish Council to appoint additional 
trustees to help his trustees to manage 
his marriage settlements. He, therefore, 
moved the insertion of the words “as 
such inhabitants,” so that the clause 
would read— 

“When trustees hold any property wholly or 
mainly for the benefit of inhabitants of a 
single parish or any of them as such inhabi- 
tants,” &e, 


Amendment moved, in page 23, line 17, 
after (“* them,”’) insert (“as such inhabi- 
tants.”)—( The Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh.) 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : I have no 


objection to the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 


THe Margvess or HUNTLY moved 
au Amendment to Sub-section 2 of the 
Clause, providing that in the event of a 
charitable bequest to the parish the 
number of additional persons that the 
Parish Council might appoint under the 
powers of the clause to act along with 
the trustees of the property, should “ not 
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exceed the number of such trustees.” He 
pointed out that the object of the Amend- 
ment was to prevent the Parish Council 
from swamping the existing trustees. 


Amendment moved, in page 23, line 34, 
after (“ persons,”) insert (“not exceed- 
ing the number of such trustees ”).—( The 
Marquess of Huntly.) 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
hoped the Amendment would be accepted, 
because in Scotland they were not in 
the same position as they were in 
England. This clause was ove of the 
most contentions clauses in the English 
Act; and by way of compromise an 
Amendment was inserted to put certain 
powers into the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners. There was no body 
analogous to the Charity Commissioners 
in England, and he was not prepared to 
accept the Local Government Board, 
controlled by the Secretary for Scotland 
for the time being, as an equivalent. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH thought it 
was rather hard that the inhabitants of 
Scottish parishes should not be allowed 
to exercise a similar discretion in regard 
to the appointment of trustees as the in- 
habitants of English parishes, simply 
because the noble Lord had not confidence 
in the Scotch Local Government Board. 
He did not think it was the least likely 
that any Secretary for Scotland would 
sanction a scheme which would create 
injustice in the administration of charities 
in any particular parish. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
The power given to the Parish Council 
was wider than in the English Act. He 
asked if it was wise or fair to pass a 
clause which had this effect: that no 
human being could give £500 to his nearest 
friend for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
a parish without the Parish Council coming 
in and putting trustees over their head ? 
It seemed to him bad in policy and cer- 
tain to dry up other sources of benefac- 
tions. For that reason he must ask the 
Committee seriously to consider whether 
they should not have not only this 
Amendment, but the other one giving 
them the same limit as in the English 
Act—namely, 40 years. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he preferred his own words to those pro- 
posed by the noble Lord. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
I will take the noble Marquess’s words. 
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On question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 34 ; Not Contents 17. 


On Motion of The Earl of Camperr- 
Down, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

Page 23, line 35, after (“ property ”) 
insert— 

(“as the trustees and the Parish Council may 
agree on in default of such agreement”). 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
The next Amendment I suppose the 
Government will treat 3s the last—dealing 
with the number of trustees. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: Yes, it is 
consequential. 


On Motion of Lord TweEepmoutn, 
the followi.g Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


Page 24, line 9, after (“ persons ”’) 
insert (“not exceeding three”). 


Page 24, line 21, after the second 
(“shall”) insert (“bold office until his 
successor is appointed and shall”). 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
The next Amendment consists of words 
quoted exactly from the English Act, 
which has been often appealed to this 
evening—I mean the words down to 
“surviving donor or donors.” The other 
words are so obviously suited to the cir- 
cumstances of Scotland that until I hear 
that it is so I shall not believe that this 
Amendment will not be accepted. 


Amendment moved, in page 25, at the 
end of the clause, insert the following :— 

“The provisions of this section with respect 
to the appointment of trustees shall not apply 
to any charity until the expiration of 40 years 
from the date of the foundation thereof, or, in 
the case of a charity founded before the passing 
of this Act by a donor, or by several donors, any 
one of whom is living at the passing of this Act, 
until the expiration of 40 years from the passing 
of this Act, unless with the consent of the 
surviving donor or donors. Nothing contained 
in this section shall apply to the funds derived 
from the ordinary church collections in parish 
churches, but such funds shall belong to and be 
at the disposal of the Kirk Session of each 
parish, and the portion of the same to be applied 
in relief of the poor shall be in the discretion of 
the Kirk Session.".—(Zhe Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh.) 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: As to the 
first part of the Amendment, I should be 
inclined to make him an appeal. He 
has been a distinguished member of the 
Commission which has had to work the 


{LORDS} 
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Endowment Act of 1882. In that Act 
the limit of 10 years was put in, and a 
great many schemes have been dealt 
with under that condition, What I 
would suggest is that we should follow 
the precedent of the Endowment Act of 
1882, and put in 10 years here. If he 
would consent to that I would accept the 
Amendment. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
Ten years for the past—nothing for the 
future ? 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: For the 
past. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
The Act the noble Lord mentions un- 
doubtedly did refer back from 1882 to 
1872, but there was a special reason for 
that—namely, that in 1872 a very large 
change had been made in the educational 
arrangements of Scotland ; therefore there 
was a special reason for coming down to 
1872; but when that was done great care 
was taken to hedge round any change 
in administration or in the number 
of trustees. We were successfully 
appealed against more than once for 
having gone beyond the terms even of that 
limitation. But that Act is no precedent 
for what is asked for now, for this clause 
not only deals with endowments that 
have been given, but endowments that 
may be given. The modest request of 
the clause is that the section shall not 
apply to charities until the expiration of 
40 years from the date of the founda- 
tion. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : I will take 
10 yeurs both ways. 

Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
I am sorry I cannot accept that. I must 
stand to the terms of the clause. This 
clause is word for word the clause of the 
English Act passed at the end of last 
Session. We have had appeal after 
appeal to the terms of the English Act 
as binding on us. In some cases, such as 
allotments and soon, we have given in to 
it, but we cannot allow this Act to be 
pleaded against us when it is against us 
and disregarded when it is in ou” favour. 
On the merits this is so fair that I hope 
the Committee will agree to the clause. 
The second part of it will be taken after- 
wards. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : Would it 
not be well to divide against both to- 
gether ? 
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Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
I had hoped that the Government would 
not divide against the second part of the 
clause. There is a Statute enacting that 
there shall be a weekly collection at the 
church doors in Scotland for the poor. 
The practice is a very old ove, and is no 
doubt alluded to in various Acts of 
Parliament. There is a reference to it 
as an existing practice in an Act of 1672 
and in @ Proclamation of the Privy 
Council of 1693, That Proclamation 
has not been strictly adhered to, and 
under the Poor Law Act of 1845 there 
was a good deal of litigation on this 
matter. The Act of 1845 put the whole 
circumstances of the case on a different 
footing, and though it disfranchised the 
Kirk Session as those who had special 
charge of the poor along with the 
heritors, it gave the Kirk Session repre- 
sentation on the Parochial Board. It is 
proposed to do away with that. I 
accept it, but surely if you are going to 
do away with our representation you are 
not going to keep onr money. You 
certainly do seem to me to be treating 
the Church with an extremely scant 
amount of courtesy and fairness. I am not 
contending that the representation 
should be maintained. I would 
not desire that it should be under 
all the new circumstances that are being 
brought in. But it does seem to me un- 
fair to change a thing when it is for our 
disadvantage and not to give us a corre- 
sponding advantage. I am certain that 
if that is not done there will be a great 
deal of bitter litigation on the subject, 
and for the sake of that it is desirable 
that we should settle the matter once for 
all. There is no intention—and I think 
I um entitled to speak on that — on 
the part of the Church of Scotland or its 
Kirk Sessions to do anything which is 
unfair, but the clause in the Bill takes 
away every endowment we hold for the 
poor, and apparently you would prevent 
us from devoting part of our Church col- 
lections for the poor without the inter- 
vention of a Public Authority. That 
seems to me most unfair, and I hope that 
even at this late stage the Government 
will reconsider their decision. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he did 
not think the noble Lord need be under 
any fear that they would have any of 
these church-door collections to dispose 
of under any circumstances. It was only 
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a small amount of the collections which 
went tothe poor, It seemed to him that 
the second sub-section came under the 
head of change in the administration of 
the Poor Law, avd that, therefore, the 
objection previously raised applied to it, 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that uothing had ever astonished 
him more than the answer which had 
just been given. He would remind noble 
Lords that one of the ways in which the 
revenues of the Church of Scotland were 
raised was by Church-door collections. 
They were advised that the law was un- 
certain, and that if this clause was not 
inserted there would be litigation, and 
perhaps bitter litigation. He thought 
his case so fair and reasonable that he 
believed the Government would have 
raised no objection to it. He was sur- 
prised that the Government should oppose 
that which was designed in a simple way 
to set right what would cause a great 
deal of dispeace and bad feeling. 

THE Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, that what it came to was, that if 
they belonged to anybody except the 
Established Chureh they might collect as 
much money at the doors as they liked 
without being interfered with, but that if 
they belonged to the Established Chureh 
the money so collected would be taken 
away from them. 

Tue LORD.CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, there was nothing 
unintelligible in that, so long as it was 
an Established Chureh. The doctrine 
was that all the parishioners were 
eutitled to the benefits of the Church’s 
administration of money. He knew 
nothing about Church collections, but he 
could not accept the doctrine of the noble 
Ear! that the Established Church was in 
respect of its funds in the same position 
as any other Church. 

Tue Duxr or ARGYLL protested 
against such doctrine being applied to 
Church-door collections, which were 
purely a congregational fund. They 
might just as well say that they could 
appropriate to some parochial object all 
the offertories in the Established Church 
of England. This Charch-door collec- 
tion in Scotland was strictly an 
ecclesiastical fund. Possibly when the 
Church represented everybody in the 
parish, it was for certain purposes a 
public fund, but it was now strictly a 
congregation fund. He had had no 
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notion that this Bill contemplated the 
confiscation of this fund or the sub- 
mitting of the management of it to any 
other than the members of the Church. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) explained that he had 
assumed that the Amendment referred to 
funds which, though collected at the 
Church door, were in some way held on 
trust for the parish ; otherwise, they did 
not come within the clause at all. What 
was the use of putting in the section if it 
did not apply to these funds ? 

Tne Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked if it was certain that these funds 
were not held by a trust? Was not the 
minister in Kirk Session in each parish 
the trustee ? 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that these collections were funded 
for the year, and were given at the end 
of the year in clothes, coal, and other 
necessaries to the poor who were not 
paupers. The clause in the Bill was so 
very wide that they ran a serious risk of 
having the law more against them than 
they had at present. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
noble Lord proposed to solve a doubt in 
the law in his own way. He (Lord 
Tweedmouth) did not think that was 
quite fair, What he was prepared to do 
was to insert words to keep things as 
they were—namely, that nothing in this 
section or in this Act should affect exist- 
ing rights. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that upon that understanding, and | 
subject to the consideration of the pro- 
posed words, he would withdraw the 
second paragraph of his Amendment. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 36 ; Not-Contents 16. 


Amendment moved, in page 26, line 
33, leave out from the first “the” to 
“ Board” in line 34. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in page 30, line 41, at the end of 
Sub-section 3, insert— 

“Within 10 days after the date of such resolu- 
tion it shall be competent for any person in- 
terested to appeal against the resolution in so far 
as it defines the boundaries of such special district 
to the Sheriff, and the Sheriff being the Sheriff 
Depute of the county may enlarge or limit 
the special district as defined by the district 
committee, and the decision of the Sheriff shall 


{LORDS} 
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The Duke of Argyll 
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Will the noble Lord opposite accept the 
Amendment ? 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: No; I think 
it better that the Administrative Board 
should decide the matter rather than a 
judicial officer. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that interference with private pro- 
perty was involved, and he did not think 
the proposal was very drastic. However, 
if the noble Lord would not accept the 
Amendment he would not press it 
further. -s 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved the deletion of Clause 46, which, 
he said, gave additional drastic power to 
the Secretary for Scotland to alter parish 
areas. Most important questions, in- 
cluding valuation, depended upon parish 
boundaries, and it seemed to him that the 
clause placed a great desi too much 
power in the hands of an Executive 
Board. It gave the Secretary for Scot- 
land power to unite parishes and alter 
boundaries, There was existing machinery 
in the County Council Act of 1889 which 
provided that in the case of serious oppo- 
sition there should be an appeal. The 
clause was objected to by several large 
communities, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 46.—( The 
Burleigh). 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he was 
afraid he could not accept the proposal. 
One of the great difficulties they had was 
to name some ready or easy method for the 
adjustment of areas, and that stood in the 
way of the success of this Bill. The idea of 
going back to the cumbrous system of 
Provisional Orders seemed to him to be 
entirely out of the question. These were 
powers which were well administered by 
the Local Government Board in England, 
and they must insist oa the power being 
given to the Secretary for Scotland, as 


| the Bill proposed. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, that under this clause the Secretary 
for Scotland would have very large 
powers indeed, and to him it appeared 
that the balance of advantage was 
with the clause. Unless these powers 
were conferred on the Secretary for 
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Scotland the power of altering areas 
would be practically inoperative alto- 
gether. This power had existed under 
Clause 51 of the Local Government Act, 
and it had scarcely ever been attempted 
to put it in force, the real reason of that 
being the expense attendant upon ob- 
taining a Provisional Order. Just see 
what might happen. In the case of a 
parish in the neighbourhood of a large 
town if there was any proposal to alter 
the area it could not be carried out with- 
out a very expensive appeal to Parlia- 
ment. If this power extended to matters 
Parliamentary he certainly would not 
give such power to the Secretary for 
Scotland. Parliamentary and ecclesias- 
tical matters were withheld from the 
clause. There was a reference in the 
last line but one tu Sections 95 and 96 
of the principal Act. Therefore, as it 
simply related to local matters, on the 
whole he thought it better to take the 
cheaper and more efficient course. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


On Motion of Lord TweEpMoutTnH, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 34, line 23, leave out (“eleventh 
day of December”), and insert (“ fif- 
teenth day of May in the year”). 

Line 24, leave out (“ninety-four”), 
and insert (“ ninety-five ”). 


THE Marguess oF HUNTLY moved 
the following proviso :— 

“Provided that in the case of the medical 
officers holding office under this Act and the 
former Acts, any arrangement as to their duties 
and remuneration shall be subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board.” 

He thought those who had had 
experience of local matters in Scotland 
knew that it was necessary in some way 
to protect medical officers from dismissal 
without some appeal. He had known 
cases where injustice had been done 
owing to local feeling, and it was 
necessary that there should be some 
appeal against the decision of the Parish 
Council. In the case of medical officers 
under the Board of Supervision there was 
an appeal at the present moment, he 
believed. He desired to make a verbal 
alteration in the Amendment—namely, to 
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substitute the word * resolution” for 
“ arrangement,” 


Amendment moved, in page 34, line 
38, after (“ passed ”) insert— 
(“Provided that in the case of the medical 
officers holding office under this Act and the 
former Acts, any resolution as to their duties 
and remuneration shall be subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board.”) 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he did 
not think there was any great objection 
to the Amendment, though he did not 
quite like the form of it. He should 
prefer words to the effect that any re- 
arrangement of the duties and remunera- 
tion of a medical officer holding office 
under the Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 
1845, should be subjected to the approval 
of the Board. 

Tue Marguess or HUNTLY : Does 
that give an xppeal in case of dismissal ? 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: That is 
equally outside the noble Marquess’s 
Amendment and mine. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY: Not 
with the word “ resolution.” 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : 


I prefer 
my own words. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On Motion of Lord Twrepmoutn the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Page 34, line 38, after “ passed,” insert— 

“ Provided that any rearrangement of the 
duties and remuneration of the existing medical 
officers holding office under the Poor Law 
(Scotland) Act, 1845, shall be subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board.” 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved to add to the clause a proviso to 
the effect that in all matters relating to 
the Poor Law administration the 
Inspector of Poor should act as clerk to 
the Parish Council. The Inspectors of 
the Poor were well known in Scotland, 
and it was acknowledged that they 
discharged their onerous and difficult 
duties with a great deal of tact 
and efficiency. Under some clauses 
of the Bill they were being rather hardly 
treated. He would not go the length of 
some of their number and propose that 
in all cases they should act as clerk to 
the Parish Council. He would not 
advocate that, but it seemed to him that 
in matters so strictly within their pro- 
vince as the administration of the poor 
if they were not made clerks to the 
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Parish Council a great deal of difficulty 
and friction would take place. They 
would have two officers where one would 
do, certainly in all rural parishes. 


Local Government 


Amendment moved, in page 35, line 
2, after (“ Council”), insert— 

(“ Provided always that in all matters re- 
lating to the Poor Law administration, the In- 


spector of Poor shall act as clerk to the Parish 
Council.”)—( The Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH thought the 
Amendment would fetter too much the 
power of the Parish Council. The 
Parish Council should have the right to 
select their own clerk, and his Amend- 
ment would secure the existing officer 
from any hardship or grievance. He 
would propose to amend the clause by 
providing that— 

“If any existing Inspector of Poor is 
aggrieved by such distribution of business, or 
by the imposition or withdrawal of any duties, 
he may within one month after the date of any 
resolution of the Counci! distributing such 
business, or imposing or withdrawing such 
duties, appeal to the Board, whose decision 
shall be final.” 

He believed that those words would 
amply secure the existing officers from 
any hardship or grievance. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the administration of the Poor Law 
was very technical, and in some respects 
a diffieult matter. His proposal, if 
carried out, would be greatly valued by 
the Inspectors of the Poor themselves. 
In the position of clerk they would be 
able to advise the Parish Councils and 
give those bodies the benefit. of their ex- 
perience and kuowledge of Poor Law 
administration. No doubt the Govern- 
meut were supreme in this matter, 
and if the Amendment were inserted 
here, if the Government were hostile to 
it, it would be rejected elsewhere. He 
yet it on fhe grounds of equity to the 

uspectors and efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he was 
afraid he must persist in his objection. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that no doubt under the Amendment of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh the Poor Law 
would be administered in the most effi- 
cient manner. It stood to reason that 
the Inspector of the Poor would be the 
best clerk for dealing with Poor Law 
matters. If anyone else were ap- 


pointed the first thing he would have to 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh 


{LORDS} 
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Poor Law. At the same time, the Go- 
vernment proposal would give the In- 
spector of the Poor an appeal if he felt 
himself aggrieved. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Motion of Lord TwEEpMouTH the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Page 35, line 2, after (“ Council”) 
insert— 

(“ Provided that if any existing Inspector of 
Poor is aggrieved by such distribution of busi- 
ness, or by the imposition or withdrawal of any 
duties, he may, within one month after the date 
of any resolution of the Council distributing 
such business or imposing or withdrawing such 
duties, appeal to the Board, whose decision shall 
be final.”) 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved an Amendment to add the follow- 
ing words at the end of the clause :— 

* Provided always that, on the retirement of 

an Inspector of Poor, the Parish Council may, 
with the consent of the Board, grant to such 
Tuspector a superannuation allowance not ex- 
ceeding two-thirds of his existing salary and 
emoluments.” 
The Poor Law officers in England and 
Ireland were entitled to superannuation, 
and it was not fair or just that the 
Poor Law officers in Scotland should be 
debarred from the privilege. That they 
were so debarred had long been felt by 
them to be a real grievance, and espe- 
cially so now, when they entertained a 
strong feeling that their positions would 
be uufavourably affected by this Bill. 
He asked for no special or exceptional 
treatment on behalf of the Poor Law 
officers of Scotland, but simply that their 
claims in this matter might be impar- 
tially considered. 


Amendment moved, in page 35, line 
11, at end of clause, insert— 

(“ Provided always that, on the retirement of 
an Inspector of Poor, the Parish Couneil may, 
with the consent of the Board, grant to such 
Inspector a superannuation allowance not ex- 
ceeding two-thirds of his existing salary and 
emoluments.”) — (Zhe Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh.) 


*Lorvp TWEEDMOUTH said, this was 
an Amendment dealing with money. 
The Leader of the Opposition had given 
the House some advice as to their 
action in regard to matters arising out of 
the rates, and besides, the Amendment 
was ruled out of Order by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons as not coming 
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within the seope of the Bill. Moreover, 
when that Amendment was divided tpon 
in the Seotch Grand Committee only 13 
voted in its favour, while 43 voted 
against it. It could hardly be said, 
therefore, that there was a very strong 
feeling in favour of introducing the pro- 
posal in this Bill. He thought it would 
be undesirable, in the interests of the 
officers themselves as well as in those of 
the Parish Councils, to press the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Motion of Lord TweEpmoutH the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


Clause 54 amended, soas to provide that 
the expression “Town Clerk” includes 
the clerk to the Burgh Commissioners of 
a police burgh. 


Page 37, at the end of clause, in- 
sert— 
(‘« the expression ‘district committee of a County 
Council’ shall include a County Council sitting 
as a district committee under Sub-section 3 of 
Section 78 of the principal Act.”) 

Page 40, line 25, insert— 
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Other Amendments agree to. 

On Motion of Lord BaLrour of Bur- 
LEIGH, Clause 55 was ameaded, in order 
to provide that 





(“ the expression ‘ district committee of a County 
Council * shall include a County Council sitting 
as a district committee under Sub-section 3 of 
Section 78 of the principal Act.” 


*THe Marquess of LOTHIAN asked 


when the remaining stages of the Bill 
would be taken ? 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said that, 
if the Report stage and the Third 
Reading were taken to-morrow, the Bill 
could be sent to the Commons and then 
dealt with in the Lords again on 
Monday. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received To-morrow; and Standing 
Order No. XX XIX. to be considered in 
order to its being dispensed with ; and 
Bill to be priuted as amended, (No. 
212.) 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) (BRIDGE- 
WATER, &c. CANALS) BILL.—(No. 185.) 
Returned from the Commous with the 

Amendments agreed to. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) (CANALS 
OF CALEDONIAN AND NORTH 
BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANIES) 
BILL.—(No. 190.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 

Awendments agreed to. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER {No. ll) 
(GRAND CANAL, &c.) BILL.—(No. 191.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 

Ameudmeuts agreed to. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHIL 
DREN BILL [H.1.]—(No. 178.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


QUARRIES BILL [#.1.]—(No. 149.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 

to, with Amendments : The said Amend- 

ments to be considered To-morrow. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No, 2) BILL [H.1.] 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order), and agreed to, 
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CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 11.) (LAGAN, &c. 
CANALS) BILL, now CANAL TOLLS AND 
CHARGES PROVISIONAL ORDER (No- 
10.) (LAGAN, &c. CANALS) BILL. 

(No. 197.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) (BIRMING- 
HAM CANAL) BILL.—(No. 198.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with the 

Amendments, and passed, and returned 

to the Commons. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 6) (RIVER LEE, 
&c.) BILL.—(No. 211.) 

Moved, That the Order made on the 
19th day of March last, 

“That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 26th day of June next,” 
be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read 2°; agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 202.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Amendments made; Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be 
read 3* To-morrow. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* To-morrow. (No. 215.) 


JURIES (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* To-morrow. (No. 216.) 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* To-morrow. (No. 217.) 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 


Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* To-morrow. (No. 218.) 





PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHIL.- 
DREN BILL [#.t.) 


Commons Amendments considered (on 
Motion), and agreed to. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, Three o'clock, 


RAs 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 16th August 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





VON ROEMER’S RESUMPTION 
OF BRITISH NATIONALITY BILL [Zords} 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he did not rise to object to the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but to express the 
opinion that some steps should be taken 
to alter the law so that parties would not 
be exposed to the great cost of Private 
Naturalisation Bills, and the time of Par- 
liament would not be wasted on them. 
The Naturalisation Act of 1870 provided 
for naturalisation in the case of married 
women and widows, but did not take 
cognisance of such cases as that arising 
under this particular Bill—namely, the 
case of a person who had been divorced. 
Though there might be some doubt in 
the case—though it might be held in 
certain quarters that the Act applied to 
such a case—there was certainly an 
omission in the Act which should be 
repaired by general legislation. That 
would have the effect of preventing 
these purely private matters from being 
brought forward in the House. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
would ask the Home Secretary what 
was the reason for the Bill? They were 
entitled to some explanation, seeing that 
the Naturalisation Act of 1870 was passed 
to put the law on this subject on a sound 
and intelligible footing. He believed 
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that the last time a question of naturalisa- 
tion was before the House the then Home 
Secretary said that the Bill must be 
regarded entirely as an exceptional matter. 
He was not prepared to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman had declared that there 
never should be a Private Bill of this 
nature again, but that there should not 
be one except in a very special case. 
The lady in this case was entitled to the 
sympathy of the House. It appeared 
that she was born an English subject in 
Lambeth, in the County of Surrey; that 
she married a Baron Von Roemer ; that 
by reason of his misconduct she was com- 
pelled to divorce him; that she then 
married another German gentleman, 
and by reason of his misconduct 
was obliged to divorce him also. 
Under the circumstances, no one could 
wonder that the lady desired to resume 
her nationality, and to cease to belong to 
the nationality of either of her husbands. 
He should like to know why it was 
necessary to have special legislation to 
meet the case, and why the Act of 1870 
had failed ? 

Mr COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, that some four years ago he 
had called attention to the Naturalisation 
Law, and had expressed considerable 
doubt as to whether these Bills ought to 
be sanctioned by Parliament. By the 
Act of 1870 procedure was laid down 
for acquiring English nationality, or 
resuming it, and it was open to grave 
doubt whether these Private Bills should 
be allowed. By their means parties ob- 
tained naturalisation much more easily 
than they could under the ordinary law. 
The Home Secretary of that day came 
to the conclusion that Private Bills should 
be allowed where they were for the 
public interest, but that so far as they 
were desired to suit private convenience 
they should be no longer allowed. There- 
fore, when he (Mr. Courtney) had seen 
this Bill in the Order Paper on Monday 
he had taken the liberty of getting it 
postponed so that it should be taken by 
Order. It appeared that the cireum- 
stances of this case were peculiar. The 
lady concerned was born in London of 
British parents. She married in Stuit- 
gart, Wiirtemberg, a German gentleman, 
whom she had to divorce, and subse- 
quently sae married another German 
gentleman in Bavaria, whom she also 
divorced. She had been discharged from 
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her nationality in Wiirtemburg on con- 
dition that she made her domicile in some 
country outside the German Empire. 
There was some doubt as to whether she 
could not resume her British nationality 
under the Act of 1870, but the highest 
authorities thought that the Act did not 
apply to divorced women. It made no 
reference to such cases, though married 
women and widows were referred to. 
The present Bill, however, would imme- 
diately on its passing into law confer all 
the rights and privileges of British 
nationality ; while the Act of 1870 made 
the resumption conditional on a residence 
of five years, and on satisfactory evidence 
being produced to the Home Secretary 
as to character. He did not think they 
should allow this acceleration to occur. 
They should treat this lady as if she 
had been a widow or a German spinster 
who desired to acquire English nation- 
ality. Under the peculiar circumstances, 
he thought the Bill might be allowed to 
pass, if it could be so amended in Com- 
mittee as to make the conditions of 
resumption similar to those in the Act of 
1870. He admitted that if the case were 
admissible it ought to be provided for in 
the general law. But an amendment of 
the general law would be a long time 
coming, although he should like to see 
it effected in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of Bills of this kind in the 
future. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I think the House 
is very much indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin for 
the steps he has taken in connection with 
this Bill. It certainly would be most un- 
desirable that a Bill of this character 
should have been allowed to pass through 
this House without some notice being 
taken of the grounds upon which this 
lady asks for special legislation in rela- 
tion to her case. As the Minister who 
is responsible for the administration 
of the general law of naturalisa- 
tion, I desire to reiterate the expres- 
sions of opinion of my predecessors in 
Office to the effect that, inasmuch as 
Parliament has laid down a general 
scheme of law under which a person 
alien born can become naturalised, good 
grounds must be shown before the House 
can sanction any measure dealing excep- 
tionally with any particular case. If it 
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can be shown that this is a case which 
might have been dealt with under the 
ordinary law, I agree with my right hon. 
Friend that the House ought not to 
sanction the Second Reading of the Bill. 
The question, however, arises whether this 
particular case, which is, I believe, with- 
out precedent, and one not likely to 
occur again in the future, does come under 
the general law. I confess that I think 
it does, and that there is nothing in the 
10th section of the Act of 1870 which 
ought to be regarded as eutting down 
the general terms of the 7th and 8th sec- 
tions. But different opinions are main- 
tained in other quarters which are entitled 
to the highest possible respect. It must, 
therefore, be conceded to be at least 
doubtful whether the lady, who is not a 
spinster, and yet is not a widow, can 
under the provisions of the general law 
resume her British nationality under the 
general conditions of the Act of 1870. 
The case of this lady, therefore, is one 
of hardship, and in default of the amend- 
ment of the general law—and the time 
of the House cannot now be occupied 
with the amendment of the general law 
—special legislation seemed the only way 
to get rid of this lady’s hardship. There- 
fore, although I with some reluctance 
assent to the Second Reading, it must be 
clearly understood that a clause shall be 
inserted in Committee, providing that the 
Act shall not take effect unless and until 
the conditions prescribed by the Act of 
1870 in relation to everybody else as to 
residence and otherwise are satisfied by 
this lady. I think it is most desirable 
that we should insist on a uniform law in 
relation to these matters, and that this 
antiquated and vicious system of pro- 
ceeding by way of special legislation 
should never be tolerated unless in very 
exceptional cases. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. MeEttior, York, W.R., 
Sowerby) thought it would be very un- 
desirable that this lady by special legis- 
lation should be placed in a more favour- 
able position than if she were a widow, 
and should have any advantages not en- 
joyed by other persons. He entirely 
approved of the course suggested by the 
Home Secretary, and if a clause of the 
nature referred to were inserted he 
should offer no objection to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Mr. Asquith 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill read a third time, and committed. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 211 and 
236 be suspended, and that the Com- 
mittee have leave to sit and proceed 
forthwith.—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill reported, with Amendments ; 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. MELLor) said, he begged 
to move the alterations in the Standing 
Orders down in his name on the Paper. 
The object was to secure that notice should 
be given to every person who was affected 
by any Bill brought in containing what 
was known as a Betterment Clause, or a 
clause affecting his land or property. 
These alterations would bring the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House into com- 
formity with those of the House of 
Lords. 


Standing Order 3 was read and amended in 
line 15 by inserting, after the wore “ privileges,” 
the words “or to impose on any lands or houses, 
or to render any lands or houses liable to the 
imposition of any special charge in respect of 
any improvement.” 

New Standing Order, to follow Standing 
Order 12:— 

(Notice to owners, &c.; in case of 

improvement charge.) 

12a. Ordered, on or before the 15th day 
of December immediately preceding the 
application for a Bill by which any special 
charge is imposed upon any lands or houses, 
or any lands or houses are rendered liable 
to have a special charge imposed upon them 
in connection with any improvement, notice 
in writing shall be given to the owners or 
reputed owners, lessees or reputed lessees, 
and occupiers of all such lands and houses 
of such proposed special charge or liability. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing 
Order of the House. 

Standing Order 24 was read and amended in 
line 5 by inserting, after the word “ taken,” the 
words “and in the case of all Bills by which 
any special charge is imposed upon any lands 
or houses, or any lands or houses are rendered 
liable to have a special charge imposed upon 
them in connection with any improvement.” 

Standing Order 33 was read and amended in 
page 45, line 15, by inserting, after the word 
“ Board,” the words “or to which Standing 
Order 38 applies.” 

Standing Order 46 was read and amended in 
line 4 by inserting, after the word “ plan,” the 
words “or upon which any special charge is 
imposed, or which are rendered liable to have 
a special charge imposed upon them in oon- 
nection with any improvement.” 

Standing Order 604A was read and amended 
in line 10 by inserting, after the word 
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whose sworn testimony has been sub- 
mitted to him, or done anything whatever 
in the matter ? 


“ Bridges,” the words “and of every Bill to 
which Standing Order 38 applies.” 

Standing Order 63 was read and amended :— 

In line 1, by leaving out the words “and 
empowering or requiring,” and inserting the 
words “ promoted by.” 

In line 7, by inserting, after the word | 


“applies,” the words “or empowering or | 


BOARD or TRADE (Mr. 
Aberdeen, 8.): As I informed my hon. 
Friend in answer to a question of his to- 
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THe PRESIDENT or THE 
Bryce, 


requiring any such company, society, associa- | wards the end of last month, the Report 


tion, or co-partnership, not being the Promoters | 
of the Bill.” 


Standing Order 1664 was read and amended | 
in line 6 by inserting, after the word “train,” | 
the words “ exceeding 56 lbs. in weight.”—{ The | 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked | 


if the alterations applied to the Standing | 
Orders generally, or only for the Session ? | 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Generally. 

Mr. BARTLEY pointed out that, | 
while the Government would not agree | 
to the appointment of a Joint Committee | 
of both Houses to inquire into the ques- | 
tion of betterment, they were now ac- 
cepting the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the other House. 

*THe CHAIRMAN said, the altera- 
tions by the House of Lords Committee 
of the Standing Orders of the Lords were 
made after the Report of the Lords Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he hoped there would be no 
opposition to such a reasonable proposi- 
tion. In the event of betterment pro- 
posals being made, it was desirable that 
due notice should be given to the persons | 
concerned. | 


QUESTIONS. 





inoue 
THE IMPORTATION OF GERMAN 
PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


Cotoxe. HOWARD VINCENT | 
(Sheftield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade when 
the Report long since received by the 
Foreign Office from Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Berlin upon the importation 
of German prison-made goods to compete 
with free British labour is to be pub- 
lished, and brought to the knowledge 
of the operatives in the brush trade, the 
whip trade, and other industries suffering, 
in their opinion, from the illicit competi- 
tion of foreign convicts ; und if he has 
personally communicated with the com- 
missioner of The Hardwareman journal 
despatched to inquire into this traffic, 





received from Her Majesty’s Represen- 


tative at Berlin regarding goods made in 
German prisons will be published as 


| soon as the other Reports relating to the 


same subject, including that expected 
from France,have been received,and I hope 
that these further Reports will very soon 
arrive. As regards the second paragraph 
of the question, the inquiries made upon 
this subject have been made, as is always 
the case, through the Diplomatic Service 
of Her Majesty, that being the author- 
ised channel for obtaining information 
from foreign countries, and no communi- 
cations have heen made to the Press or 
private agencies in the matter. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman made any 
inquiry into this matter personally, or 
have the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, seeing the great interest taken 
in it in all parts of the world, where 
British trade is found ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not think it pro- 
per that I should make any inquiry of 
that nature. 


FRAUDULENTLY-MARKED CHISELS. 

CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether 6,000 cast steel Firmer 
chisels coming from Germany were re- 
cently seized by the Customs House at 
Leith, by reason of the word Sheffield 
being engraved thereon, and were sub- 
sequently sold by public auction under 
the Royal Arms and Cypher, thereby 
supplying the Leith and Edinburgh 
market with chisels for some time to 
come, and, in such a case, if he can state 
who were the exporters and the impor- 
ters of these contraband goods, and what 
steps have been taken in respect of them ; 
and what was the sum realised by this 
Government auction, and if it can be 
sent to the Mayor of Sheffield for distri- 
bution among the Societies succouring 
the unemployed in the edge tool and 
cutlery trade ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Commissioners 
of Customs inform the Board of Trade 
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that the chisels referred to—valued at 
£30—were imported from Hamburg to 
Leith in September last year. They 
were contained in packages bearing two 
labels with English wording, one qualified 
as to the foreign origin of the goods and 
the other not, but the chisels themselves 
were stamped “warranted cast steel” 
without qualification, and were accord- 
ingly retained as a seizure, as is usual 
in the case of the importation of foreign- 
made hardware so marked. The goods 
were sold at the recent Customs sale at 


Leith, the illegal marks being first re- | 
moved therefrom, and realised £25 4s. | 


This account has been carried to the 
account of the Crown, and cannot be 
dealt with in any other manner. It is not 


the practice of the Commissioners of | 


Customs to divulge the names of either 
the consignors or consignees, or to take 
any action beyond seizure. 

CotonsL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Has any notice been taken of it with 
regard to the importers ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not aware of any 
action being taken. As I have informed 
the hon. Member, this is a matter for the 
Commissioners of Customs and not for 
the Board of Trade. 

CotonsEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
But is not the administration of the 
Merchandise Marks Act under the Board 
of Trade, and was not the seizure effected 
under a clause of that Act ? 


Mr. BRYCE: No, Sir; the seizure | 


was made by the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms. It is for them to carry out this 
particular Act. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT: 
I will call attention to this matter on the 
Estimates ? 

Stir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman take steps to initiate a 
prosecution under the Merchandise Marks 
Act ? 

CommanvEeR BETHELL(York, E. R., 
Holderness): Who is responsible for 
answering questions on this subject ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Iam responsible. But 
these seizures were made by the Com- 
missioners of Customs, and my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
has to answer questions for that body. 

Str E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered my question. 


Mr. Bryce 
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Plague at Hong Kong. 


Mr. BRYCE: I should think the hon. 
Member never expected an answer to it. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Yes, I did. I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, as he is responsible, he 
will see that a prosecution is instituted ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have said that this 
matter does not relate entirely to the 
Board of Trade ; it also affects the Com- 
missioners of Customs, and I cannot 
answer questions in regard to it without 
consulting them. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT: 
Was any communication sent by the 
Commissioners of the seizure of falsely- 
‘marked chisels, and, if so, what action 
| was taken upon it ? 

Mr. BRYCE: If my hon. and gallant 
Friend likes to put down any further 
_ question with regard to the different steps 

taken in this matter I will endeavour to 
obtain the information. But I must re- 
‘mind him that he is asking as to some- 
thing which is not in the question on 
the Paper. 





BRITISH SOLDIERS AND THE PLAGUE 
AT HONG KONG. 
Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| War whether his attention has been 
called to the voluntary and gallant ser- 
vices of the Ist Battalion Shropshire 
|Light Infantry Regiment during the 
| plague at Hong Kong; if no less than 
| 400 soldiers were employed in the clean- 
ing work in the plague-stricken parts of 
| that town, and the removal of the refuse 
and filth from the dwellings owing to the 
_ natives refusing to work; if one of the 
| officers of that regiment, Captain Vesey, 
}and many of the soldiers were attacked 
i by the plague, and the former succumbed+ 
/to that terrible disease, sacrificing his 
life to save the rest of the inhabitants 
from the plague; and whether any steps 
have been taken, or are practical, to re- 
cognise the gallant services of the Ist 
Battalion Shropshire Light Infantry (late 
58th Regiment) performed during the 
continuance of the plague in Hong 
Kong ? 

*Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said : The Secre- 
tary of State explained to the House on 
July 3 the circumstances which rendered 
necessary the use of troops in the manner 
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referred to by the hon. Member. Eight 
officers and over 300 men of the Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry and detachments 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal En- 
gineers volunteered to assist the Civil 
Authorities at Hong Kong in cleansing 
and disinfecting houses in which cases of 
plague had occurred. Of these volun- 
teers one officer (Captain Vesey) and 
five men were attacked by the plague, 
and I regret to say that Captain Vesey 
and one of the men died. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s appreciation of the 
gallant services of these men who 
volunteered for this duty has already 
been conveyed to the General Officer 
commanding. A copy of a Despatch 
has been received through the Colonial 
Office from the Governor of Hong Kong 
expressing his appreciation of the valu- 
able assistance he has received in this 
crisis from the naval and military forces. 
I am sure that the House and the country 
generally will join in admiration of this 
fresh instance of the gallantry and de- 
votion which always characterise Her 
Majesty’s soldiers and sailors. 


Dangerous 


THE TREATMENT OF FIRST OFFENDERS. 

Cotonet HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if, having regard to 
the fact that although 10,393 persons 
have been saved from prison under the 
provisions of the probation of the First 
Offenders Act between 1888 and 1893, 
in the six districts of the Metropolis, the 
West Riding, Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, and Durham, and that 
only 938, or less than 10 per cent., of 
these have been called upon to appear 
and receive judgment, or are known to 
have been subsequently convicted of a 
fresh offence, two Metropolitan Police 
Courts and several places have failed 
altogether to put the Act into operation, 
or to avail themselves of the powers 
conferred by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act in a similar direction, he will con- 
sider the advisability of re-issuing the 
Circular of his predecessor, reminding 
Criminal Courts of the Statute, in the hope 
that they may utilise it still further, and 
thereby save the country from the main- 
tenance of many persons in prison, and at 
the same time reclaim considerable num- 
bers to honest society ? 


{16 Aveust 1894} 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquiTH, Fife, E.): I am anxious, with 
@ view to mitigate the treatment of those 
who commit trifling offences, that Justices 
should fully avail themselves of both the 
Probation of First Offenders Act and the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, s. 16; 
and I am considering whether any further 
action should be taken by the Home 
Office for that purpose. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
EDENDERRY UNION. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state what steps, if any, the Guardians 
of the Edenderry Union have taken to 
carry out the order for the erection of 22 
labourers’ cottages in their Union pub- 
lished by the Local Government Board 
on the 17th of February last, and con- 
firmed by an Order in the Privy Council 
on the 22nd of June; and will he cause 
the Local Government Board to urge 
the Guardians to make contracts for the 
erection of those cottages before the 
winter sets in ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortry, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am informed that the neces- 
sary plans and schedules are now being 
prepared by the Guardians for deposit 
with the Board of Works, Clerk of 
Union, and Clerk of Peace. An Arbi- 
trator will then be nominated by the 
Board of Works, and his appointment 
has to be advertised for three weeks, and 
a further period of not less than three 
weeks allowed to parties interested to 
make statements of claim. The Guar- 
dians have no power to enter on lands 
until after the deposit of the Arbitrator’s 
draft award, and the Local Government 
Board could not, therefore, urge them to 
make contracts for the erection of cot- 
tages before that date. The Board add, 
they see no reason to anticipate any un- 
necessary delay on the part of the Guar- 
dians in their proceedings under the 
Order. 


DANGEROUS RIFLE RANGES. 
Mr. WILSON LLOYD (Wednes- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if his attention has been 
called to the sad fatal accident at Tipton, 





to a child of Mr. Henn, who was killed 
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by a stray bullet from the Dudley Rifle 
Range while standing at the door of his 
father’s house; if he will state what 
measures will be adopted to prevent such 
accidents in the future at this range and 
other similar ranges in the country ; and 
if the War Department will grant help to 
Mr. Henn to relieve him from the expense 
that has been inflicted upon him by this 
accident, amounting to £60, which is far 
beyond his power to pay ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
The attention of the Secretary of State 
has been called to the very sad accident 
at Tipton to a child of a Mr. Henn, who 
was killed by a stray bullet from the 
Dudley Rifle Range while standing at 
the door of his father’s house. To pre- 
vent such accidents in future, firing on 
this Volunteer range has been prohibited, 
a course which is always adopted when 
a range is found to be unsafe. With 
regard to the loss that has been inflicted 
on Mr. Henn, I can only repeat the 
answer given by the Secretary of State 
on the 18th of June on this subject— 
namely, that there does not seem to be 
any claim against the Government in 
this matter, whatever other claim there 
may be. 

Mr. WILSON LLOYD: Arising 
out of that answer, is it not a fact that 
this range was complained of in the year 
1892 by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood ; that an inspection was made 
by order of the War Department and 
that it was pronounced safe? Have not 
the War Office thus made themselves 
liable to give some gratuity to this poor 
man to meet the expense be has incurred 
and which he cannot afford ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: I am afraid I am 
not able to answer as to the particular 
facts alleged. We are satisfied that the 
man has no remedy as against the War 
Office. If the hon. Member cares to put 
a further question down I will look into it. 

Mr. WILSON LLOYD : The hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the second 
paragraph of my question. 

*Mr. WOODALL: Whenever there 
is reason to suppose that a range is inse- 
cure, an investigation will be made and 
firing prohibited if necessary. 


CATHOLICS ON THE IRISH 
MAGISTRACY. 
Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.) : In the absence of the hon. Member 


Mr. Wilson Lloyd 


{COMMONS} 
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for West Kerry, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he will give the date of the 
last Catholic appointment to the Bench 
in the Dingle district ; and whether there 
is any likelihood of any Catholic appoint- 
ments to the Magistracy being made 
there ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Since the present 
Government came into Office 29 County 
Magistrates have been appointed in 
Kerry, of whom 19 are believed to be 
Roman Catholics. Two gentlemen were 
appointed for duty at the Dingle Petty 
Sessions; one of them, appointed in 
March, 1898, is a Roman Catholic, and 
the other, appointed lately, is a Protes- 
tant. The Lord Chancellor will be glad 
to consider the names of any suitable 
Roman Catholic gentlemen that may be 
recommended to him for the Commission, 


THE STRABANE VOTING LISTS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Loeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, on Monday, 13th August, the 
clerk of Strabane Union, North Tyrone, 
refused to allow John Torish, the 
Nationalist registration agent, who is a 
ratepayer, access to the Rate Collector’s 
Returns, to ascertain if the Franchise 
Laws had been complied with by certain 
voters; whether he is aware that the 
majority in this division in 1892 was only 
51; will he inquire why the following 
Conservatives, whose rates were not paid 
in time in 1893, were not officially 
objected to, and appear on the 1894 
Register: Nos. 1,323, William Mackey ; 
1,678, J. Thompson; 217, J. Hill (in 
succession, rates unpaid on house in 
Castle Street) ; 232, John Jack (in suc- 
cession, rates unpaid on Castle Street 
house) ; why two Nationalists, D. Gal- 
lagher and George Knox, Nos. 156 and 
265 on the supplemental and inhabitant 
occupiers’ lists, living in houses under £4, 
received no notice that the landlord had 
not paid the rates ; whether the landlord 
also got no notice ; and whether these 
men were, in consequence, officially 
objected to, and struck off the lists ; and 
whether, as the Local Government Board 
declare it is not the duty of the Strabane 
Poor Law officials to know or act on the 
decision of the Court of Appeal on the 
Registration Law, they will ascertain on 
what ground the following Nationalists 
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have been officially objected to by the 
clerk in the preparation of the Register 
for 1895 : Nos. 146, Samuel Brown ; 155, 
Thomas Brown ; 280, Hugh Coyle ; 991, 
J. M‘Bride ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that permission to inspect the documents 
mentioned was refused to Mr. Torish on 
the 15th instant, and to Mr. Miller, the 
Unionist registration agent, on the 14th 
instant. The clerk of the Union reports 
that he so refused because the period of 
14 days prescribed for inspection by 
Section 18 of the Registration Act of 
1885 had expired before the first of those 
dates ; that he did not thiuk he had any 
right to allow the inspection asked for ; 
and that the Guardians approved of his 
conduct in refusing. The majority in 
this division in 1892 was 49. I am in- 
formed that all rates, for which the first 
three persons mentioned in the second 
paragraph were liable, were duly paid, 
and that there was no person named John 
Jack, of Castle Street, on the lists. I am 
informed that Daniel Gallagher was not 
officially objected to for unpaid rates, but 
that he was so objected to and struck off 
the list for having received outdoor 
relief, and that there was no official objec- 
tion to George Knox. The Local Govern- 
ment Board state that they are not aware 
that they made such a statement as that 
referred to in the last paragraph. The 
statement to which my hon. and learned 
Friend personally refers is that made in 
reply to a question addressed to me on 
the 3rd instant, that I had been informed 
it does not devolve upon the Local 
Government Board to make clerks of 
Unions acquainted with the Registration 
Law, or to see that it is carried out, and 
that the Board had no jurisdiction over 
Boards of Guardians and clerks of Unions 
in their capacity of “Overseers” under 
the Franchise Acts. I am informed that 
Samuel Brown was objected to for sub- 
letting, and the other persons for not being 
sole occupiers under the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Simpson’s case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do I under- 
stand the clerk is justified in refusing 
access when Nationalists are concerned, 
and with allowing it to Tories ? 

CommanpER BETHELL: Is it not 
an objectionable course for the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the political opinions 
of voters ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board did not enter into the 
question as to whether these voters were 
Conservatives or Nationalists. The 
question was as to certain numbers on 
the Registers. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : Is there 
any foundation for the charge against the 
clerk of this Union ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say I 
see any foundation for a charge of im- 
proper conduct. 

Lorp F. HAMILTON (Tyrone, N.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the clerk’s action was approved by the 
Guardians, the majority of whom are 
Nationalists ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The majority 
of them are Tories. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no in- 
formation as to that, 


POACHERS SHOT BY GAMEKEEPERS 
AT DERRY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been called to the fact that last Thurs- 
day, near Draperstown, County Derry, 
two men were shot by gamekeepers ; one 
was Bernard M‘Eldowney, whose leg is 
shattered by a bullet from a Martini- 
Henry ; the other, Patrick M‘Guiggan, 
whose foot was smashed so that it will 
probably have to be amputated; and 
that the two gamekeepers, Deane, aud 
Lees, were arrested, but released on £100 
bail by Mr. C. W. Drsart, J.P.; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Magistrate 
shook hands with the prisoner, Deane, 
before the inquiry ; whether it is usual 
to release prisoners, especially on such 
small bail, when serious injury has been 
inflicted ; if not, will the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s attention be called to the cireum- 
stance ; did the police resist bail; was 
the Crown professionally represented ; 
and what is the present condition of the 
wounded men ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to a report of the occurrence 
referred to in the first paragraph. Each of 
the wounded men, who were poachers, 
was armed with a double-barrelled gun, 
and both of them fired the first shot at 
one of the gamekeepers, who, however, 
was not struck. They were shortly 
afterwards fired upon by Deane. One 
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was seriously injured in the left leg, and 
the other in the left foot. The game- 
keepers were arrested and charged with 
shooting at the poachers, and at the hear- 
ing of the case the Magistrate named 
took bail for their appearance at the next 
Petty Sessions. The Crown was not 
professionally represented at the hearing, 
but the District Inspector of Police con- 
ducted the proceedings and opposed bail 
being taken. I understand it is not usual 
to release prisoners on bail when serious 
injury has been inflicted, but it does not 
appear that the action of the Magistrate 
was illegal in the present case. I am 
making further inquiry into the matter, 
however. The police are unable to say 
whether the Magistrate shook hands with 
one of the prisoners before the inquiry, 
as alleged. The wounded men are im- 
proving, and no amputation, so J am 
told, will be necessary. 


PARLIAMENTARY INDICES. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): In the absence of the hon. 
Member for the Rusheliffe Division of 
Nottingham, I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury who is responsible for 
making up the indices to the Evidence 
given before the Select Committees of 
this House; and whether witnesses be- 
fore such Committees are permitted to 
have any share in making up or correction 
of proofs of such indices after they are 
set up by the printers ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I am informed that the index to the 
Evidence given before a Select Com- 
mittee is prepared by the printers, Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, who are respon- 
sible for the same. Witnesses have no 
share in making up or correcting proofs 
of such index. 


“TELEGRAPH FACILITIES IN TIPPERARY. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster Gene- 
ral is he aware that the people of Ard- 
finnan and of Bansha, County Tipperary, 
want to have postal telegraph offices 
established at both those places, and 
that they have applied tothe Post Office 
authorities to facilitate them; if he is 
aware that the telegraph wires are 
already fixed up in Bansha, but that there 
is no telegraphic communication between 
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those wires and the local post office ad- 
joining ; is he aware that the telegraph 
wires of the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway are about five miles off Ard- 
finnan Post Office; and will he give 
postal telegraphic offices at Ardfinnan 
and at Bansha ? 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor.ey, Nottingham, E.): It 
is the fact that applications have been 
received for the establishment of tele- 
graph offices at Ardfinnan and Bansha 
Post Offices. I regret to find that in 
neither case is the extension likely to 
prove remunerative; and I am therefore 
precluded by Treasury Regulations from 
affording the desired facilities except 
under guarantee, the amount of which in 
each case I will communicate to the hon. 
Member. ‘The wires to which the hon. 
Member refers in the case of Bansha are 
through wires, which are not available 
for serving that office. It would be 
necessary to erect a new wire from 
Bansha Post Office to Tipperary. The 
hon. Member is probably aware that the 
guarantee might be given by the Local 
Authority. 


POLICE BARRACKS IN TIPPERARY. 


Mr. MANDEVILLE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is he aware that, in 
reference to the contemplated abolition 
of certain police barracks in the County 
Tipperary, the ratepayers, who pay for 
them, are of opinion the least useful 
police barracks are those that should be 
abolished; and that great discontent 
exists there because Ballydavid Police 
Barrack has not been abolished instead 
of Kilmoyler Police Barrack ; has he 
seen on the Ordnance Map of that county 
the relative positions of both places ; 
will he inquire further into the reasons 
why Kilmoyler Barrack was selected for 
abolition, instead of the less useful one 
at Ballydavid ; and will he see ‘that the 
ratepayers’ views of this important 
matter are represented to the Constabu- 
lary Authorities in Dublin Castle ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The breaking up 
of one or more police stations in the 
county became necessary in consequence 
of a recent reduction in the police estab- 
lishment of the county. It became a 
question whether the station at Bally- 
david or Kilmoyler should be broken up, 
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and the Divisional Commissioner and 
local officers agreed that Kilmoyler 
station was the least useful of the two 
and could better be dispensed with. 
Certain of the ratepayers of the locality, 
who objected to the abolition of Kil- 
moyler, did lay their views before the 
Constabulary Authorities, and their re- 
presentations were carefully considered 
before the surrender of the barrack was 
recommended: All the correspondence 
in the matter was before Govenment, 
who expressed concurrence in the recom- 
mendation of the Local Authorities. 


THE POLICE AND IRISH LAND 
DISPUTES. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that District Inspector Cosgrave, Kan- 
turk, had two colts grazing on an evicted 
farm at Toureen, Knocknagree, from 
which a tenant named Mahony was 
evicted ; and that the same police officer 
removed the colts to another evicted farm 
at Ardnaguta, from which a tenant named 
O’Connell was evicted ; is he aware that 
the colts were attended to by the care- 
takers, who are under police protection ; 
and whether the Constabulary Authorities 
sanctioned the action of this officer in 
thus intervening in a matter of dispute 
between landlord and tenant ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts, I am 
informed, are substantially as stated in 
the question. The sending of the horses 
to graze on the evicted farms is stated to 
have been an ordinary business transac- 
tion, and Mr. Cosgrave had no intention 
of intervening in the matter in the sense 
imputed in the question. At the same 
time, I consider that this action was im- 
prudent, and open to this latter construc- 
tion, having regard to his position as a 
police officer, and I shall so inform the 
Inspeetor General. 


Mr. ROSS: Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to lay it down that the 
Constabulary should take part in the 
boycotting of farms ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must know that I 
mean to lay down nothing of the kind. 
I consider that in this case the officer 
did what was not his duty, and his 
superior officer bas been so informed. 
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Mr. ROSS : In what has this officer 
done wrong? How has he transgressed 
the law ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) : 
Has he violated any regulation of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There are many 
things an officer may do which are in- 
discreet, but are not mentioned in the 
Queen’s Regulations, and when such cases 
are brought to the notice of the Irish 
Government, it is their duty to investi- 
gate them and, if necessary, reprimand 
the officer. 

Mr. FLYNN: Does not the Con- 
stabulary Code prohibit a policeman 
taking a farm in the neighbourhood of 
his own station ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


OUTDOOR OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury if the ex- 
isting Regulations which enable persons 
serving in the Civil Service and other 
specified situations to compete at the 
examinations for outdoor officers of Cus- 
toms will continue in force as at present 
until the contemplated change of age 
takes place ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Clause 4 of 
the General Regulations for open com- 
petitive examinations for the Civil Ser- 
vice, by which persons who have served 
for two full consecutive years in any 
civil situation to which they were 
admitted with the certificate of the Civil 
Service Commissioners may, in reckon- 
ing age for competition, deduct from their 
actual age any time not exceeding five 
years which they may have spent in such 
service, continues in force, and will so 
continue under the new Regulations. 


THE SOUTH MEATH VOTERS’ LISTS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in addition to 
the allegations already made affecting the 
South Meath Register of Voters, he will 
inquire whether the following persons 
were struck off the 1893 Register by 
having their names scored through by 
the Revising Barrister, yet that they 
appear in the 1894 list—namely, Polling 
District of Dunboyne: Nos. 53, Carlin, 
John, Boolies, labourer’s house (not 
living there for several years); 217, 
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Larkin, Michael, Dunboyne, labourer’s 
house (dead several vears) ; 245, Martin, 
Michael, Clonee (dead many years) ; 15, 
Blackburn, John, Dunboyne (dead several 
years); Polling District of Athboy ; 
Nos. 44, Byrne, Henry, Athboy; 90, 
Clarke, Michael, Jamestown ; 446, Mas- 
terson, Michael, Baskinagh Upper 
(struck off last year as Thomas); 459, 
Miggin, John, Kildalkey ; 488, Mulvey, 
Bartle, Kildalkey ; 511, Murtagh, John, 
Castletown; 514, Murtagh, Patrick, Cas- 
tletown ; 393, Lawless, Peter, Martins- 
town (not on last year’s list nor premises 
for many years) ; if he will ask the Re- 
vising Barrister whether he authorised 
the insertion of these names in the 1894 
list; and, if not, what authority the 
Clerk of the Peace had to re-insert them; 
and if, having regard to the very many 
serious allegations affecting this list, the 
Lord Chancellor will inyuire into the 
conduct of the Clerk of the Peace ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received a 
long and elaborate answer, and I would 
rather in the first place make it a matter 
of private communication to the hon. and 
learned Member, who, when he has seen 
it, can, if he is not satisfied, put a further 
question down. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have put to 
the right hou. Gentleman a whole series 
of questions regarding these lists. Serious 
allegations have been made affecting this 
gentleman. The majority in the Divi- 
sion was only 50, and many more than 50 
names are concerned. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider if he should 
allow these allegations to pass without 
an investigation by some competent 
authority ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Before answering 
that question I should be glad if the hon. 
Member, for mine as well as his own in- 
formation, will go through the list of 
names submitted to me by the Clerk of 
the Peace, and will make upon them any 
observations he may deem necessary. 


THE CASE OF HANNAH WALSH. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the case of the late Katie 
Walsh, of Clash, near Ballyduff, whose 
mental faculties have been shattered 
owing to an attack made upon her, and 
who has been conveyed to the Killarney 
Lunatic Asylum; and, if so, whether 
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any of her assailants are known, and 
whether any steps have been taken to 
make them amenable ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The alleged attack 
on Hannah (not Kate) Walsh is being 
investigated by the police, who inform 
me that so far as their inquiries have 
proceeded there are no grounds whatever 
for believing that the girl received any 
ill-treatment prior to her becoming 
insane. 
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INCOME TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Land Tax Commissioners, 
appointed by an Act of Parliament of 
last Session, are entitled to be summoned, 
together with the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners previously appointed in each 
borough, for the purpose of choosing 
from their number Income Tax Commis- 
sioners ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that it is legally obligatory on the Land 
Tax Commissioners to meet once a year 
before April 30, and notice of such meet- 
ing has to be posted on church doors, 
&e. Any person named in the Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names Act is entitled to 
attend, and, when qualified, to act as 
Land Tax Commissioner. Additional 
Income Tax Commissioners are only 
appointed when, in the opinion of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, the existing 
number is insufficient, and when the 
statutory notice has been given by the 
Board in The London Gazette that a 
meeting will be held for that purpose. 


VISITS OF TRAINING SHIPS TO 
IRELAND. 


Mr. ROSS : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty if the training 
ship Northampton may be expected to 
visit Lough Foyle ; and, if so, when ? 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
May I respectfully point out to you, Mr. 
Speaker, that the hon. Member for Derry 
has merely copied a.question which 
appeared in my name on the Order 
Paper last Monday—and which at the 
request of the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
I postponed until to-day, and which, in 
fact, appears later in the Paper—simply 
substituting “ Lough Foyle” for “ Cork 
Harbour”? May I ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther the offspring should be permitted to 
take precedence? I am aware, Sir, that 
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imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
but I think in this case it has been 
carried a little too far. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The answer of the 
Minister may possibly satisfy both hon. 
Gentlemen. 

*Tue SECRETARY to rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Saurrie- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clithero) : Perhaps 
I may answer the two questions together. 
My answer to the hon. Member for East 
Cork is, the Northampton arrived at 
Queenstown on the evening of the 12th 
instant. In answer to the hon. Member 
for Derry, I have to say that Lough 
Foyle is not included among the places 
to be visited by the Northampton during 
her present cruise. 

Mr. ROSS asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that it was 
10 years since the Channel Fleet visited 
Lough Foyle? Why did the Admiralty 
treat Lough Foyle in that manner ? 
They even refused this year to send 
the ordinary gunboat to Londonderry 
Regatta. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Every port has its turn. The Channel 
Fleet has lately been to Lough Swilly, 
which is in the immediate vicinity. It is 
impossible to visit all the places which 
pay the Fleet the compliment of wishing 
for a visit. As to the sending of a gun- 
boat to a regatta, there is a general rule 
regulating that. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
promise was made a fortnight ago that 
the Northampton should be sent to 
Stornoway ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the question on the 
Paper. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND PARISH 
COUNCILS, 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether it is understood that all Civil 
servants may stand as candidates for and 
be members of Parish and District 
Councils without any consent being asked 
of superiors, provided that such candi- 
dature and the performance of the duties 
of Councillor do not interfere with the 
proper discharge of the Civil servants’ 
duties to the State ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes, Sir ; sub- 
ject to the condition that if in any par- 
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ticular case the duties of the two services 
are found to conflict, power must be re- 
tained to the head of the Department to 
require the Civil servant to retire from 
the Council. 


THE STRABANE RATE COLLECTION, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if it has been brought to his 
notice that James Craig, rate collector, 
Strabane Union, is in arrear with his 
collection £342, in consequence of which 
some voters must be disqualified for non- 
payment of rates at forthcoming revision 
for North Tyrone; whether Craig fur- 
nished the Clerk of Union with any list 
of defaulters so that official objections 
might be entered on the Voters’ List for 
non-payment of rates; whether the pri- 
vate objector for the North Tyrone 
Nationalists, John Torish, applied for 
and was refused permission to inspect the 
list of defaulters if such exists ; whether, 
last year, a number of persons in Craig’s 
collection, who had not paid rates, were 
allowed without objection to remain on 
the Register ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will secure that private objectors 
for political Parties in North Tyrone and 
elsewhere shall be allowed free access to 
all Poor Law records and documents on 
which the right to the franchise depends, 
so that if whether by mistake, neglect, 
or any other cause the Union officials fail 
in their duty, an opportunity may be 
given to correct errors in time to affect 
the Register 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the first paragraph is correct, but 
that a large portion of this sum is due on 
waste premises and ratings divided since 
last year. I am informed that the neces- 
sary information with regard to non-pay- 
ment of rates was furnished by Craig to 
the Clerk of the Union. The reply to 
the third paragraph was given in my 
answer to the question No. 8 for to-day 
of my hon. and learned Friend. I am in- 
formed that the facts are as stated in the 
fourth paragraph as regards one or two 
weekly tenants who had been in occupa- 
tion, for a very short period, of certain 
premises for which the rates had not 
been paid and had then changed to other 
premises. I am informed that the pro- 
visions of the Registration Acts with 
reference to inspection are strictly com- 
plied with in this division. 
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THE NEW TREATY WITH JAPAN. 


Sir T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
new Treaty, which has been negotiated 
with Japan, abandons on the part of 
Great Britain the system of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction which has been 
considered hitherto necessary to protect 
the interests of British subjects in their 
relations with Oriental countries; and 
whether the tariff attached to the new 
Treaty authorities an increase in the 
amount of duties ; and, if so, if adequate 
notice will be given of the same to enable 
merchants to govern their operations 
accordingly ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Under the new Treaty the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction will even- 
tually cease, but not for at least five 
years, and then only in return for certain 
advantages to be obtained for British in- 
terests. The tariff attached to the new 
Treaty authorises an increase in duties. 
Under the Treaty the tariff may come 
into foree within one month after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the 
Treaty, but it practically cannot be 
applied to British subjects unless the 
nationals of other countries are subjected 
to it, and this they will not be until 
Japan has concluded similar Treaties 
with those countries. The Treaty will 
be published as soon as the ratifications 
have been exchanged. 


ASSISTANT INSPECTOR OF QUARRIES. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the Mr. 
Williams, therecently appointed Assistant 
Inspector, who is said to have worked at 
an open quarry, never worked at the rock, 
but simply, when a young man, used to 
pick up slabs cast aside by the regular 
quarrymen and split them into slates ; 
and that, ever since, he has been engaged 
as a pupil teacher and a schoolmaster ; 
whether, inasmuch as he has appointed, 
in addition to Mr. Williams, another As- 
sistant Inspector, also from Merioneth- 
shire, who has thorough practical experi- 
ence of work in quarry slate mines, he 
will re-consider his decision, and appoint 
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another assistant equally experienced in 
open slate quarrying ; and whether he is 
aware that only about 4,200 workmen 
are employed in the slate mines of 
Merionethshire, from which district both 
the Assistant Inspectors recently ap- 
pointed are drawn, whereas over 8,000 
quarrymen are employed in the open 
slate quarries of Carnarvonshire ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is the fact that 
Mr. Williams when a young man began 
work at the quarries as described in the 
first paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
question, but he subsequently became for 
a time a workman in the slate mill. He 
did not work as a rockman, but he re- 
ceived the slate that he had to dress 
from a part of the quarry which was 
then worked as an open quarry, and 
which he had to visit almost daily. After 
leaving the quarry he was employed in 
school work. The fact, however, that 
Mr. Williams did not work as a rockman 
appears to me to be immaterial, having 
regard to the wide knowledge of quarry- 
ing in all its branches which he has since 
obtained, and which, as I have already 
stated, fully qualified him in my opinion 
for the appointment. The numbers of 
quarrymen employed in the open quarries 
of Carnarvonshire is 8,436; the number 
employed in the Merionethshire slate 
mines is 4,321, of whom more than one- 
half work above ground. There are also 
in Merionethshire open slate quarries 
employing from 300 to 400 men, and it 
must be borne in mind that nearly all the 
slate mines in Merionethshire were 
originally worked as open quarries. The 
Inspectors are appointed not for particu- 
lar counties, but for the whole of North 
Wales, and I believe no one is more fitted 
for the work in all its branches than Mr. 
Williams. I cannot make any additional 
appointments at present. 


THE WICKLOW MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard 
to the fact that the last Return of the 
Irish Magistracy showed that there were, 
on the County Wicklow Bench, 103 Pro- 
testant and 13 Catholic Magistrates, and 
that the Catholics are nearly four-fifths 
of the population, what steps has the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland taken to ré- 
duce the disproportion between Protes- 
tants and Catholics on the Wicklow 
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Bench ; and how many Nationalists has 
the Lord Chancellor appointed since 
August 1892, and how many Tories and 
Unionists ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Since the present 
Government came into Office 23 Magis- 
trates have been appointed for the County 
Wicklow, of whom 15 are believed to be 
Roman Catholics, seven to be Protestants, 
and one a member of the Society of 
Friends. The Lord Chancellor has no 
knowledge of the political tendencies of 
any of these gentlemen, but he observes 
that the appointments of 17 of them 
were recommended to him by supporters 
of the present Government. 


THE DUBLIN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State of War if he has received a 
resolution from the Committee of the 
Dublin Ratepayers’ Association, protest- 
ing against the Corporation scheme of 
main drainage as most expensive and in- 
efficient ; and whether the War Depart- 
ment has any power to sell the Pigeon 
House Fort, being an armed fortress, to 
the Corporation for the purposes of this 
scheme ¢ 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
No such resolution as that referred to can 
be traced as having been received at 
the War Office. The Government has 
power to sell Pigeon House Fort. 

Mr. ROSS: Has thehon. Gentleman 
any objection to state whether the Report 
received from the Royal Engineers on the 
subject is favourable or unfavourable to 
the scheme ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: I have not seen 
the Report, but I imagine it would only 
deal with the scheme so far as it affected 
the interests of the War Office. The 
responsibility for the general character of 
the scheme rests not with the War Office, 
but with the citizens of Dublin. 

Mr. ROSS: I will call attention to 
the matter on the Estimates. 


CATTLE TRUCKS ON THE HIGHLAND 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
the medium trucks of the Highland 
Railway Company are undersized and 
only capable of carrying seven full-sized 
cattle fas compared with eight by the 
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trucks of other Companies ; and that in 
consequence the rate per truck from some 
parts of Ross-shire to London is £10, or 
25s. more than if the capacity of the 
truck were equal to that of other Com- 
panies ; and whether the Highland Rail- 
way Company will be required by the 
Board of Trade to use a medium truck of 
larger size, or make a proportionate 
reduction in their charges ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: I have communicated 
with the Highland Railway Company, 
and the General Manager informs me 
that all Highland trucks are capable of 
carrying eight cattle, are of medium size, 
and do not materially differ from those 
of other Companies in Scotland. The 
Highland Company have some trucks 
six inches less in length, but these are 
being gradually converted to the medium 
or full size—namely, 15 feet 6 inches, 
and 18 feet in length respectively. The 
Board of Trade have no power to inter- 
fere as to the size of the trucks; any 
specific complaints of unreasonable treat- 
ment will, however, be dealt with by the 
Board under Section 31 of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. 


THE TOKAR TRIBESMEN. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.); I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the tribesmen in Tokar are still prevented 
by the Egyptian Government from culti- 
vating and occupying their lands, and 
whether there is any prospect of their 
reinstatement ; whether legitimate trade 
between Suakin and the interior of the 
Soudan, vid Kassala and Berber, is still 
interdicted by Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives in Cairo; and whether that inter- 
dict may be removed ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The tribesmen of 
Tokar are not, and have not been, pre- 
vented from cultivating and occupying 
their lands ; but owing to the failure of 
the Baraka flood, there has been more 
distress in the district, and there is less 
land under cultivation than there was last 
year, as the hon. Member will see by re- 
ferring to the second paragraph on page 
13 of Lord Cromer’s Report presented to 
the House in Egypt No. 1, 1894. The 
third paragraph on the same page states 
that a limited trade is carried on between 
Suakin and Berber. This has continued 
for the last six months, metals or warlike 
materials being alone interdicted. 
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THE IRISH LAND AND MIGRATION 
COMPANY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been drawn to a letter published by His 
Eminence Cardinal Logue respecting the 
Irish Land and Migration Company and 
the dealings of the Government there- 
with, especially as to the free gift of 
£50,000 by the State ; and will any ex- 
planation be called for from any person 
concerned, or is it intended to take any 
notice of or call for any reply to the 
statements of His Eminence ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention was 
called some time ago to this letter, and I 
at once applied for information on the 
subject. Communications are proceed- 
ing, and I should be glad if the hon. and 
learned Member will postpone the ques- 
tion for a day or two. 


MILITARY BANDS AT POLITICAL 
MEETINGS, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War if his 
attention has been called to the report in 
The Surrey Advertiser of 4th August, 
relative to the proceedings of the Cran- 
leigh Habitation of the Primrose League, 
at which the band of the West Surrey 
Regiment is stated to have attended and 
played ; whether he is aware that the 
report shows that the gathering was a 
purely Party one; that Sir Richard 
Webster, M.P., spoke on political sub- 
jects, and apologised for the absence of 
another Conservative Member; whether 
the War Office has several times de- 
clared that military bands must not attend 
Party meetings ; and who is responsible 
for inviting the band to be present on 
this occasion, and who sanctioned its 
attendance on behalf of the regiment ? 


Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
The attention of the Secretary of State 
has been called to the report referred to. 
In reply to inquiries since made, it 
appears that permission for the band to 
play at Cranleigh was given by the 
officer commanding the 2nd Regimental 
District at the request of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight, 
who is a resident in the locality. The 
officer commanding was, however, unaware 
that it was intended to be employed at a 
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Suffolk. 


Primrose ‘League meeting. Had he 
anticipated that it would have been so 
employed he would have refused permis- 
sion on the ground that it was contrary to 
the Queen’s Regulations. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Am I to un- 
derstand that the band of any regiment 
will be granted to anyone who applies 
for it without any statement as to the 
object for which it is required ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: It was undoubtedly 
the duty of the Commanding Officer 
before granting permission to satisfy 
himself that the band was intended to 
be used in a way consistent with the 
Queen’s Regulations. He appears to 
have failed in that particular. 

Mr. T. M. HZALY : Did the letter 
addressed to the officer commanding by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight withhold from him the in- 
formation as to the kind of gathering the 
band was to play at ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: It did not say 
what the nature and purpose of the par- 
ticular gathering was. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Are we 
to understand that an ex-Attorney 
General of this House has broken the 
law ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


HARTSHILL SCHOOLROOM. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether a class-room built at Hartshill, 
in the County of Worcester, in the year 
1891, and recognised by the Department 
in the years 1892 and 1893, has now 
been condemned; and whether he will 
re-consider the matter ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : There does not appear to 
be any school of this name in Worcester- 
shire. I do not know whether the ques- 
tion refers to Hartshill National School, 
in the County of Warwick; but no 
class-room has been condemued there. 
If the hon. Member will let me have 
details, I shall be glad to consider the 
case. 


BUTLEY SCHOOL, SUFFOLK, 
Mr. TALBOT : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he will inquire into 
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the requirement made upon the managers 
of Butley School, Suffolk, with regard to 
alterations ; whether it is necessary to 
make it a condition of approval of such 
requirements that they must be in exact 
accordance with the technical require- 
ments of Schedule VII. of the Code; 
and whether he will save expense and 
trouble to the managers by giving or 
withholding approval of the proposed 
alterations before they are made ? 


Mr. ACLAND: It has been laid 
down in the Code since 1890 that all 
new school premises and enlargements 
must conform generally to the Rules con- 
tained in Schedule VII. The plans sent 
up by the managers appear not to have 
been drawn in accordance with the re- 
quirements of Schedule VII., and, more- 
over, seem, so faras can be judged from the 
correspondence, to have been not very 
intelligible. But if the plans are again 
forwarded to the Department, I will see 
what further information can be given to 
the managers. 


THE TREATMENT OF ANARCHISTS. 


Mr. TALBOT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
drawn toa quotation from The Journal 
des Débats in The Times of the 11th 
instant, in which it is stated that of the 
countries in which Anarchist centres are 
known to exist Great Britain is the only 
one which has refused to take any steps, 
continuing to think, as Lord Rosebery 
has said, that all is quiet; and whether 
he can assure the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government will do all which 
the law allows to keep such dangerous 
liberty within bounds ? In putting the 
question, the hon. Member said that the 
quotation he included in it when he 
handed it in at the Table had—no doubt 
for a good reason—been struck out ; but 
he feared that without it the question did 
not convey his meaning. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The question was 
revised, and even now the expression 
“dangerous ” is left in, and ought not to 
have been. “Dangerous” is the ex- 
pression of an opinion. 


Mr. TALBOT: I am sorry any- 
thing has been left in which ought not to 
have appeared, but as the question now 
stands, it-does not convey the impression I 
wish it to convey. The last words are, 
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“Whether he can assure the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government will do all which the law 
allows to keep such dangerous liberty within 
bounds.” 
There is no previous 
dangerous liberty. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Words were pur- 
posely omitted. 

Mr. TALBOT: May I be permitted 
to read the quotation ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man may give its purport. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the question. The 
attention of the Government has not been 
called otherwise than by the question to 
the passage referred to. It appears to be 
an irresponsible statement by a foreign 
journalist. No complaint or representa- 
tion of any kind in the sense of the quo- 
tation has been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government by any foreign Government ; 
and the statements in the foreign news- 
paper, so far as they purpose to be state- 
ments of fact, are without any foundation. 
The policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in relation to this question was fully ex- 
plained by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords on July 17, and I must 
refer the hon. Member to his speech. We 
think the measures taken in this country 
for dealing with Anarchists to be at least 
as well-considered and effective for the 
purpose as those adopted elsewhere ; and 
we believe the existing law, if adminis- 
tered with energy and discretion, to be 
adequate both for our own protection and 
for the performance of our International 
engagements. 


reference to 


THE CROPS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the serious and damaging effect 
on the harvest in Ireland owing to the 
heavy continuous rains, and to the fact 
that the potato blight in a virulent form 
has appeared in many districts ; and, if 
so, will the Local Government Board set 
inquiry on foot as to the effect of the 
potato disease in the poorer and more 
distressed districts of the country, and 
take steps to cope with any distress which 
may arise ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Reports re- 
ceived from the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board show that down to 
the middle of July the crops everywhere 
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promised well, but the recent and con- 
tinued heavy rains have been very unfa- 
vourable to the hay and potato crop, and 
the latest Reports show that blight has 
made its appearance in some parts of the 
West and South of Ireland. Up to the 
present the disease has not gone far, 
though a further continuance of the 
wet weather would cause it to spread. I 
am glad to learn that there has been a 
marked improvement in the price of sheep 
and cattle at recent fairs in the west, 
especially in the smaller class of cattle. 
The Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board have been instructed to keep the 
Board informed as to the state of the 
crops and the condition of the poorer 
classes, but it will not be possible to form 
an accurate estimate of the potato har- 
vest until the main crop is dug in 
October. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : At one time experiments were made 
with a view of dealing with the disease 
and stopping it in its early stages. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman will say 
whether the Government has turned 
their attention to the practicability of 
continuing those experiments on an 
extensive scale. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
mission conducted a series of ex periments, 
and the Government are doing what they 
can to have those experiments extended 
and the results of them made avyail- 
able. 


BULWANT RAO BUTE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he is now 
prepared to state if any provision will be 
made for the widow of Bulwant Rao 
Bute, who was murdered under circum- 
stances of great brutality within British 
jurisdiction in the Gwalior State by Asad 
Jar Khan, the Superintendent of Police 
of the Indore State, and two of his 
subordinates, with the assistance of other 
persons ? 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The Government of 
India were asked in a letter by 
the last mail to state whether any 
steps have been taken to obtain com- 
pensation for the widow of Bulwant Rao. 
As soon as an answer is received, I will 
let the hon. Member know. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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ASSISTANT INSPECTORS OF MINES. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the limit of age to 
which persons are eligible for appoint- 
ment to the office of Assistant Inspectors 
of Mines is 35 years, and by what 
authority such limit exists; whether, if 
such be the case, the operation of the 
Rule has been to exclude from eligibility 
for such office a very large number of 
working miners who have sent in ap- 
plications to be appointed ; and whether 
he will consider the expediency of pro- 
curing a modification of such Rule in the 
interests of working miners ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The limits of age 
for, candidates for the appointment of In- 
spector of Coal Mines were fixed at 23 
to 35 in October, 1873, by Mr. Lowe, 
who was then Home Secretary ; and in 
1887, after the passing of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of that year in which the 
appointment of Assistant Inspector is re- 
cognised, the same limits of age were 
fixed for their appointment by my pre- 
decessor, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury and the Civil Service Com- 
missioners under the power of the Order 
in Council of June 4, 1870. No doubt 
a good many working miners, and other 
candidates as well, have been ineligible 
for nomination to compete for this ap- 
pointment in consequence of being over 
35. The number of candidates, working 
miners and others, within that limit is, 
however, very large, and as at present 
advised I do not see any sufficient ground 
for modifying the conditions. I shall be 
glad to consider any representations from 
miners and other persons interested in the 
question. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, having regard to the statement 
in the Treasury Minute of the 23rd of 
May, 1892, upon the proposal of the 
development of the telephone system in 
the United Kingdom, that the intention 
is to meet, as far as possible, the views 
of the Municipal Authorities, and having 
regard to the fact that the proposals are 
embodied in certain Draft Agreements 
which have only, at this late period of 
the Session, just been circulated, he will 
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postpone until next Session the com- 
pletion of the said Agreements, so as to 
give the Municipal Authorities, who have 
now adjourned, an opportunity, which 
they will not otherwise have, of con- 
sidering and expressing their views on 
the Draft Agreements ? 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 

George’s): At the same time I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, having 
regard to the statement in the Treasury 
Minute of the 23rd of May, 1892, upon 
the proposals for the development of the 
telephone system in the United Kingdom 
that the intention is to meet, as far as 
possible, the views of the Municipal 
Authorities ; and having regard to the 
fact that the proposals are embodied in 
certain Draft Agreements which have 
only just been laid upon the Table of the 
House, he will postpone until next 
Session the confirmation of the said 
Agreements, so as to give the London 
County Council and other Municipal 
Authorities, who have now adjourned for 
the vacation, the opportunity which they 
will not otherwise have of considering 
and expressing their views on the said 
Draft Agreements ? 
-Mr. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley): And I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will defer 
the final confirmation of the proposed 
Agreements with the Telephone Com- 
panies until next Session ; in order to 
afford ‘the Municipal Authorities of the 
country an opportunity of considering 
them and expressing their views upon 
them ? 

Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
these questions, may I ask whether the 
Draft Agreement was not based on a 
Treasury Minute submitted to and 
approved by Parliament; and is it not 
also within the Regulations formulated 
by Parliament ? Would not the public 
interests suffer by further delay ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider as to the desirability of re- 
ferring this Draft Agreement to a 
committee of business men before next 
Session commences ? Is he aware that 
the heads of the Draft Agreement were 
never submitted to the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : A Committee in 
1892 recommended that the details of the 
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arrangement should be carried out by the 
Department, and I should not feel justi- 
fied in referring the matter to a 
Committee. I have pointed out, in 
reply to previous questions, that the 
Agreement does not require the confirma- 
tion of Parliament. I may again point 
out that it merely carries out the policy 
which has already received Parliamentary 
sanction, and in connection with which 
large sums have already been expended, 
out of the amount authorised to be raised 
by the Telegraph Act of 1892, in the 
erection of main trunk lines. As I have 
before stated, the Telegraph Estimates 
will afford an opportunity for any discus- 
sion that it may be desired to raise, and, 
in view of the inconvenience and preju- 
dice of the public interests which the 
further delay desired by the hon. Mem- 
bers would involve, I am not prepared 
to assent to the postponement of the 
matter until next Session. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman think it reasonable 
and fair to the Municipal Authorities who 
were promised the Agreement before it 
was signed that it should only have been 
sent to them when everybody must have 
known they were away on_ their 
holidays ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I regret that I 
was not able to lay it on the Table earlier. 
If I thought that it in any sense inter- 
fered with the rights, privileges, and 
powers of the Municipality or in any 
way restricted their rights with regard to 
licences I should have agreed with the 
hon. Member, but I am satisfied such cir- 
cumstances do not exist, and that no one 
will be prejudiced. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: Will not this 
Agreement, now practically concluded, 
prevent the granting of any licences to 
Municipal Authorities for a period of 18 
years ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : No; it will not 
have any such effect. An endeavour 
was no doubt made to interfere with the 
rights of the Postmaster General in that 
respect, but I steadily refused to sanction 
it, and as the Agreement now stands my 
discretion in the matter remains abso- 
lately unfettered. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer consent to 
devote two or three days to the discus- 
sion of this Agreement on the Esti- 
mates ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: No, Sir ; not 
if I can help it. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: My right 
hon. Friend will be unable to help it. 


Stir W. HARCOURT: Then why 
ask me ? 


THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 


Mr. BENN: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
when the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion for the Unification of London will 
be circulated ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The 
Report is in course of preparation, and, 
as I am informed, will be issued shortly. 


THE ANGLO-CONGOLESE AGREEMENT. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
forthwith lay before Parliament those 
portions of the Agreement between 
France and the Congo State, signed on 
Tuesday, which affect the Anglo-Congo- 
lese Convention ; whether, in the Agree- 
ment with France, the Sovereign of the 
Congo State binds himself not to exercise 
any political control whatsoever west- 
ward of the 30th degree of longitude, or 
northward of the latitude 5 degrees 30 
minutes, and to limit his action south and 
east of such lines; and what, in the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government, will 
be the future situation on the territory 
of the Nile, near Lado, lying immediately 
to the north of latitude 5 degrees 30 
minutes ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT: Will the hon. 
Baronet say whether the Agreement 
between France and the Congo Free 
State is or is not made subject to the 
approval of Great Britain ? 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): May I ask whe- 
ther, under the Convention just concluded 
between France and the Congo Free 
State, the King of the Belgians has 
renounced most of the territory leased to 
the Congo Free State under the Anglo- 
Congo Treaty of 12th of May ; whether 
under the Franco-Congo Convention, the 
French boundary is moved eastward as 
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far as the 30th meridian, so as to come 
within 50 miles of the Nile, and to 
include Darfur and a large portion of the 
Equatorial Provinces; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were consulted 
before this Treaty was concluded; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to recognise its validity ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : And will the hon. Baronet 
state what is the effect of the new Franco- 
Congolese Agreement upon tbe Anglo- 
Belgian Agreement of the 12th of May, 
1894 ; and whether. he will lay a copy of 
the former document upon the Table of 
House ? 


*Sirm E. GREY : We have not yet 
received the text as signed. When it is 
received it will be laid before Parliament. 
By this Agreement the Congo State 
renounces all influence and occupation 
west and north of a line thus determined : 
Longitude 30° E. starting from its inter- 
section with the watershed of the Congo 
and Nile basins up to the point where it 
meets the parallel 5° 30’ N., and then 
along that parallel to the Nile. No 
limitation south and east of this line is 
made by the Agreement. Her Majesty’s 
Government were informed of the 
arrangement between France and the 
King of the Belgians, and did not oppose 
His Majesty’s desire to sign it ; but they 
are in no sense parties to it, and the terri- 
tory north of Lado and in the western 
watershed of the Nile basin remains in 
the British sphere of influence, subject to 
the rights of Turkey and Egypt, as it 
was before the Agreement with the King 
of the Belgians was signed. Lord Dufferin 
has returned to Paris to continue with 
M. Hanotaux the discussion which 
we hope will lead to a settlement of 
pending difficulties between the two 
countries. 


Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The hon. Baronet has not answered the 
second paragraph. Can he say whether 
the French Government have given an 
undertaking not to occupy Darfur or any 
portion of the Equatorial Province ? 


Sirk A. ROLLIT: And the hon. 
Baronet has not answered my question, 
in which, however, I should like to sub- 
stitute the word 
“ approval.” 


“ concurrence ” for 
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*Sir E. GREY: I said we were in- 

formed of the arrangement between 
France and the King of the Belgians. 
France has not given any undertaking 
under this Agreement, which does not 
move the French boundary into the Nile 
basin. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
What is the degree of latitude at which 
the Franco-Congo frontier intersecis the 
30th degree of longitude? Much depends 
on that. 


Sir E. GREY: It is defined in the 
first Article of the Treaty. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
My point is this: How far will the 
French be from the Nile waterway ? 
Will they come within 40 miles of the 
Nile itself? Has France given any 
undertaking not to occupy any of the 
region which we know as the Equatorial 
Province ? 


*Sir E. GREY: I cannot make any 
statement as to the French undertakings 
while the negotiations are proceeding. 
The Agreement, I repeat, does not alter 
the French boundary at all in a way to 
affect the Nile basin. 


THE EGLWYSEG RURAL POSTMAN. 


Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Edward Thomas, 
rural postman in the Eglwyseg district, 
Denbighshire, who, after 20 years’ ser- 
vice, has recently met with an accident 
whilst on duty which totally disabled him 
for further work ; whether he is aware 
that owing to a technical difficulty the 
usual pension has been refused to him by 
the Lords of the Treasury ; and whether, 
under the special circumstances of the 
case, he will use his influence to obtain 
a relaxation of the strict terms of the 
Superannuation Act with the view to 
securing a pension or an adequate pro- 
vision for the person referred to ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The case of 
Edward Thomas has been brought under 
my notice, and all the facts have been 
reported to the Lords of the Treasury, 
who, while regretting that Thomas’s ser- 
vice did not entitle him to the benefits 
of the Superannuation Acts, have been 
pleased to sanction the payment to 
him of a special gratuity of £15 from 
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the Compassionate Fund at their dis- 
posal, Under these circumstances, I am 
sorry to say, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, that I can hold out no 
hope of obtaining more favourable treat- 
ment for Thomas. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Captain NAYLOR- LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War when 
the Report of the Committee which 
was appointed during this Session to 
inquire into Chelsea Hospital may be 
expected to be published ? 


*Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said ; 
The Secretary of State has not yet re- 
ceived the Report of the Committee on 
Chelsea Hospital; but it is understood 
that it will be submitted to him in a few 
days, and it will be published in due 
course. 


CRICCIETH BEACH. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&ec.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Board have 
issued a notice prohibiting the removal 
of sand, gravel, or other materials from a 
portion of the beach at Criccieth, South 
Carnarvonshire ; whether it has been 
brought to his notice that stones, sand, 
and gravel for building purposes at 
Criccieth have hitherto been obtained 
from the beach, and that this prohibition 
will seriously affect the development of 
the town ; and will he explain the reason 
why the notice is issned ? 


Mr. BRYCE: Complaints were re- 
ceived by the Board of Trade from the 
Local Board of Criccieth and also from 
the owners of properties fronting the sea 
near Criccieth that the removal of 
materials from the foreshore below high- 
water mark in front of their properties 
was endangering the isafety iof the sea 
wall erected by the Local Board and was 
causing damage to their lands lying 
behind the beach. Having been advised 
that these complaints were well founded 
the Board decided to ‘adopt the course 
usually followed by them in similar 
instances, where it is apprehended that 
the practice complained of might faci- 
litate encroachment by the sea, and issued 
notices in the usual form prohibiting the 
removal of materials from the foreshore 
referred to. 
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THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): In the 
absence of the Lon. Member for South 
Roscommon, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, with the view of 
encouraging voluntary settlements pend- 
ing the introduction of another Evicted 
Tenants Bill, he would be able to 
promise to favourably consider a pro- 
vision in the measure under which such 
pecuniary grant can be made in the 
case of such settlements as the tribunal 
to be appointed would find the parties 
would have been entitled to if the Bill 
which recently passed this House had 
become law, notwithstanding that the 
evicted tenant may have been reinstated 
before a new Act shall have been 
passed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure, 
after carefully reading the question, what 
my hon. Friend wishes. At all events, 
it is a hypothetical and problematical 
question, which could scarcely be 
answered across the floor of the House- 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
The question is this: If in the coming 
winter an arrangement is made by any 
of the evicted tenants with their land- 
lords on the same terms as those in- 
cluded in the rejected tenants Bill, will 
the right hon. Gentleman undertake that 
in any future Bill those cases of arrange- 
ment shall be allowed to share the bene- 
fits ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Before giving an 
undertaking of that kind I should want 
to know what were the terms of the 
arrangement ? 

CoLtoneL NOLAN: If the landlord 
accepts one year’s reut from the tenant, 
will the hon. Gentleman undertake that 
the Government will allow him another 
year’s rent ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is obvious that 
I cannot give an undertaking of that 
kind. That would be a matter for the 
Arbitration Tribunal to deal with. 


STROKESTOWN MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that Dr. Dillon, 
medical officer of Strokestown Dispensary 
and a Magistrate for the County of Ros- 
common, in a charge of assault brought 
by the Queen, at the prosecution of 
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Patrick M‘Loughlin against Francis 
M‘Loughlin and Michael. M‘Loughlin, 
was called in and professionally employed 
to attend Patrick M‘Loughlin, the prose- 
cutor ; that the defendants were obliged 
to pay Dr. Dillon £2 for a certificate that 
the life of the prosecutor was not in 
danger, before they got out on bail; 
that Dr. Dillon afterwards, on the Ist of 
August, attended as a Magistrate at 
Rooskey Petty Sessions, in the County 
Roscommon, on the hearing of the said 
complaint, and adjudicated in the case, 
notwithstanding the protest of the solici- 
tor for the defence that he should not de 
so, being an interested party who had been 
in professional attendance for reward on 
the prosecutor; and that Dr. Dillon re- 
fused to leave the Bench, and took an 
active part in the proceedings, saying 
that he did not care for the protests of 
the solicitor, and adjudicated with the 
other Magistrates in the case, when the 
defendants were fined £4 and costs ; and 
if he will bring the matter under the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor with the 
view of preventing Justices of the Peace 
adjudicating under similar circumstances 
in the future ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : It would be im- 
proper for a Magistrates to adjudicate in 
a case in which he had been professionally 
employed. If the facts are as stated in 
the question, I shall bring the matter 
under the notice of the Lord Chancellor. 


THE IRISH ORDNANCE SURVEY 
OFFICE. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture has the employment of ex- 
cessive juvenile labour been discontinued 
in the Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, and has the Fair Wage 
Resolution been adopted in the Depart- 


ment ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpngr, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am sorry 1 
cannot add anything to what I have 
already stated to my hon. Friend in reply 
to the previous questions he has addressed 
to me on this subject. The information 
before me goes to show that the propor- 
tion of boy or “juvenile” labour is not 
greater than is consistent with the nature 
of the work to be done, and that a com- 
parison of the position of the Ordnance 
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Survey Staff in Dublin with that of 
persons doing similar work in private 
employ would be favourable to the former, 
and I may refer my hon. Friend to the 
conclusions arrived at by the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1891, a copy of 
whose Report was laid on the Table. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMITTEE AND 
“THE TIMES.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish, 
Sir, to draw your attention to the fact 
that The Times newspaper of to-day 
under the heading “ Political Notes” 
contains a series of paragraphs purport- 
ing to give detailed particulars of the 
deliberations of the Select Committee on 
the Working of the Irish Land Acts 
yesterday, the Committee being now en- 
gaged in the consideration of their 
Report. The same newspaper on a pre- 
vious day contained what purported to 
be the particulars of the proposals con- 
tained in the Draft Report of the Chair- 
man of the Committee which was con- 
fidentially cireulated among the Members 
of the Committee. I am informed also 
that one of the News Agencies has cir- 
culated a paragraph containing similar 
information. I wish to know, Sir, whe- 
ther communications such as must have 
been made to the Press in this case are 
permissible ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is often very 
difficult in cases of the kind to prevent 
transactions in Committee from being 
made public. I should say that it was 
for the Chairman of a» Committee to con- 
sult with his colleagues as to the best 
means of preventing any part of their 
Report from being made public before it 
is officially presented to the House. 
Perhaps something might be done in that 
way to prevent these occurrences. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This question 
was raised at a meeting of the Committee 
to-day, and, I think, very properly. 
Having regard to the nature of the pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee, and to 
the details of their elaborate Report, I 
am surprised that any Member of that 
Committee should have felt himself at 
liberty to communicate to the Press any 
account of what has occurred. The feel- 
ing expressed this morning in the Com- 
mittee was very strong and decisive that 
whoever had made this communication to 
the Press had been guilty of an im- 
propriety, and to some extent of an act 
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of disloyalty to his colleagues in the 
Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I wish to ask, 
Sir, whether it is not possible to with- 
hold from newspapers that disregard the 
ordinary practices of this House the 
privileges which they enjoy of admission 
to the House and to the Lobby. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : We should consider 
rather the source from which the com- 
munication originally came. The news- 
paper may not be as guilty as the person 
who communicates the news. 


MOTION. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to 
move— 

“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government business be mot interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order regulatin 
the Sittings of the House ; and may be ente’ 
upon at any hour though opposed, and that at 
the conclusion of Government business each 
day Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House without 
Question put.” 

I do not think it is necessary I should 
make any statement as to precedent. 
The Leader of the Opposition, I under- 
stand, assents to this Motion, which it 
is customary to make at some date before 
the expected close of a Session, when, 
practically speaking, the legislative work 
of the Session is finished. The Govern- 
ment do not contemplate late Sittings 
after this Motion has been passed. The 
question of the exclusion from considera- 
tion of all but Government business has 
been raised, and in my opinion it is 
desirable that Government business 
should be alone dealt with. I adhere to 
the words which I used when a similar 
Motion was made in 1891 by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. I said then— 

“1 know the difficulty there is sometimes in 
distinguishing between opposed and unopposed 
Bills, and I think the best course to take at this 
late period of the Session is to lay down that 
no Business shall be taken except Government 
business. It would not be a kindness to private 
Members to keep this Bill in a state of suspended 
animation. It would be kinder both to the 
promoters and the opponents of the Bill that 
exceptional Rules should extend only to Bills 
brought forward by the Government, and not 
to private Members’ Bills.” 

I entirely demur to that view, and object 
to that exceptional proceeding for the 
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closing of the Session. I think that 
Members should know what they have 
to expect and what they have not to 
expect, and that Members should not be 
kept unnecessarily waiting for Bills which 
may or may not come on, If this pro- 
posal be carried, there will be hardly any 
Government legislative business on the 
Paper at all, and it will be known that 
the business of the House is Supply. 
Members will then kuow that they can 
cease their attendance here for the pur- 
pose either of promoting or opposing pri- 
vate Members’ Bills. I think that if this 
course be followed it will be for the con- 
venience of all sections of the House, 
and that it will conduce to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. I 
hope, therefore, that this Resolution may 
be passed in the form in which it is upon 
the Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government Business be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Orders regu- 
lating the Sittings of the House ; and may be 
entered upon at any hour though opposed, 
and that at the conclusion of Government 
Business each day Mr. Speaker do adjourn 
the House without Question put.”—(Zhe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) re- 
marked that the Church Patronage Bill 
was read a second time unanimously by 
the House, that it had passed through 
the Grand Committee, and only had now 
to get through the Report stage and the 
Third Reading. If the Government had 
not taken the whole time of the House 
the Bill would now have been disposed 
of. The Government had selected the 
Miners (Eight Hours) Bill, and had 
devoted two days to it at this late period 
of the Session. It seemed to him to be a 
matter of considerable hardship that the 
Government should forward one private 
Member’s Bill, and refuse to do any- 
thing for a measure which had reached 
the position now occupied by the Church 
Patronage Bill. No doubt the Govern- 
ment had to pay a debt for the support 
they had received from some of their 
followers, and he supposed that under 
these circumstances they had been 
bound to give time for the Miners (Eight 
Hours) Bill. He did not wish to divide 
against the Motion, but he thought 
that some protest ought to be made 
against the system of favouritism the 
Government had adopted. The prece- 
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dent which had been established was a 
very dangerous one, and might lead to a 
good deal of confusion hereafter. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
he had been very badly treated indeed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
regard to the Crofters Acts (Inclusion of 
Leaseholders) Bill, and he wished to know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would take this Bill under his 
wing and pass it this Session. In 1886, 
when the Crofters Act passed, the 
Liberal Party had not sufficient back- 
bone to assent to a clause including in 
its provisions small tenants who held 
under lease. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his colleagues knew now 
that this was a mistake, and he asked 
them why they did not rectify that mis- 
take. The right hon. Gentleman was 
in the position of one who owed a 3, 6, 
or 12 months’ bill to the Highland Mem- 
bers. Why did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman pay the bill so as to make things 
square? He (Mr. Weir) did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman was taking a 
straight or an honourable course in re- 
gard to the crofters, and he hoped he 
would avail himself of this opportunity 
of doing so. Everybody was anxious to 
get away for his holiday ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman’s boliday might be de- 
layed if he did not promise to pass the 
Bill, unless he was going to flee from the 
House and the post of duty. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed great kindness towards all private 
Members’ Bills, but there was such a 
thing as killing a Bill with kindness. 
The Bill torepeal the Crimes Act passed 
its Second Reading by a majority of 60, 
but the Government afterwards took 
away from private Members 10 or 12 
Wednesdays, on any one of which the 
Bill might have been discussed in Com- 
mittee. The Government had given 
facilities for the discussion of the Eight 
Hours Bill. He (Colonel Nolan) had 
supported the Bill, but he must say that 
the next time the Government favoured 
one Bill to the exclusion of another, they 
ought to know whether Members had 
made up their minds to support that Bill. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
going to favour any Bill, he ought to 
have favoured the Repeal of the Crimes 
Act Bill. He (Colonel Nolan) hoped 
the Government would grant an 
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Autumn Session in order to pass 
this Bill, and perhaps to pass a second 
time the Bill which the House of Lords 
threw out the other day. This year 
three or four private Members’ Bills had 
passed their Second Reading, but the only 
one of them that had got through Com- 
mittee was the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Bill. If the Government would 
promise that the Bill for the repeal of the 
Crimes Act should be included in the 
Queen’s Speech next year he would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he should feel bound to divide upon 
the Motion. There was a coalition be- 
tween the two Front Benches, and when- 
ever he saw that he thought it was the 
duty of private Members to vote against 
it. During the last two Sessions almost 
every hour of the time usually given to 
private Members had been appropriated 
for Government Business, and now the 
Government absolutely proposed to take 
away the last chance private Members 
had of passing their Bills. He quite 
admitted that where a Bill was seriously 
opposed, as the Church Patronage Bili 
and the Criminal Law Repeal Bill were, 
there was a great deal to be said for the 
Government proposal, but there were 
Bills and Bills. He had a Bill which 
had passed its Second Reading not by a 
majority of 60, but without a Division at 
all. Its object was to enable women to 
become Poor Law Guardians in Ireland 
as they could in England and Scotland. 
The Government were destroying all 
chance of passing this Bill, and he felt 
bound to protest against theattack which 
was being made upon the rights of 
private Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): My hon. Friend who has just sat 
down has stated with perfect truth that 
in this matter there is an agreement be- 
tween the two Front Benches. He says 
that when he sees the two Front Benches 
form such an unholy alliance he and 
other non-official or ex-official Members 
ought to band together to resist our 
oppressive proceedings. I would ask 
him whether there is any agreement 
among the non-official Members with 
regard to any single proposal that is 
made? My hon. Friend desires to see 
passed a Bill which I thivk is a very 
excellent measure, but one upon which 
there is not a universal agreement. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Only one 
Member objects to it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If we were 
to propose to allow the hon. Member's 
Bill to be discussed and were to put 
aside the Bills of my hon. Friend the 
Member for [slington (Mr, Bartley), the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel Nolan), 
and the hon. Member for Ross and 
Cromarty (Mr. Weir), all those gentle- 
men would go into the Lobby against 
him. The truth is, that on these occa- 
sions every Member who has a Bill 
which he believes in is anxious to get 
it passed, but the House at large is not 
at all prepared to give any Member ex- 
ceptional privileges. That being so, it 
is evident that we must either give 
everybody equal privileges or deprive 
everybody of all privileges. There is 
one good reason for not giving every- 
body equal privileges, and that is, thatif 
we did so we should never get a holiday 
at all. I think the two Front Benches 
are quite as ready to do their work as 
any other Member, and even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose holidays 
are, I understand, to be curtailed, has 
given us the advantage of his advice and 
guidance through a very long and 
laborious Session. The question is not 
whether the Government have managed 
their business well in the past, but whe- 
ther we can manage it in the future so as 
to secure the most convenience to the 
general body. It surely must be obvious 
to private Members that you cannot 
give special privileges to one class or 
one county, or one Member, which you 
are not prepared to extend to all 
Members. 

*Mr. WEIR: All the Highland 
counties want the Crofters Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not 
possible to give to one district, or to one 
county, or to one Member the privileges 
which you will not extend to every 
other district, and county, and Member. 
If you give such privileges this Session 
would not only be not drawing to a 
close, but would hardly have begun 
its infant career. I do not wish 
to turn my eyes to the past, but to look 
simply to the future, and to see how the 
few remaining days of the Session can 
be best spent for the general convenience 
of the House. I shall most cordially 
support the Leader of the House when 
he follows the invariable practice of all 
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his predecessors at this stage of the 
Session, and moves a Resolution which 
has been on every similar occasion found 
to embody principles which are intended 
to further the general convenience of all 
Members, to whatever Party they belong 
or whatever interest they may represent. 

Str W. HARCOURT: With the 
indulgence of the House I should like to 
say a few words in reply. It is said that 
owing to the Government having taken 
a very large portion of the time of the 
House private Members have not had the 
opportnnity of passing their Bills into 
‘aw. Well, I hold in my hand a list of 
nearly 20 Bills that have been passed this 
Session by private Members, and I would 
draw attention to the number of Scotch 
measures that there are amongst them. 
The list comprises the Burgh Police 
(Scotiand) Bill, the Charitable Trusts 
Amendment Bill, the Chimney Sweepers’ 
Bill, the County Councils Association 
(Scotland) Bill, the Fishery Boards 
(Scotland) Bill, the Heritable Securities 
(Scotland) Bill, the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Bill, the Industrial Schools 
Bill, the Injured Animals Bill, the Loco- 
motive Threshing Engines Bill, the 
Musie and Dancing Licences Bill, the 
Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill, 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Bill, the Public Libraries (Scotland) Bill, 
the Solicitors (Examination) Bill, the 
Uniforms Bill, the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Bill, and the Public Libraries (Ireland) 
Bill. It will be seen, therefore, that 
private Members have not been entirely 
excluded from successful legislation this 
Session. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the 
Bills mentioned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man were those which had been passed 
after 12 o'clock, and they were unopposed 
Bills of very little importance. He should 
vote against the Motion. He had noticed 
that the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) was the only gentleman 
present who had cheered the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during his state- 
ment. He had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) when again he had a seat on 
the Treasury Bench would go one better 
than the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and would move a similar 
Motion to this a month or two earlier. 
By-and-bye Members would meet at West- 
minster to witness a game at chess played 
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by a few gentlemen on the Front Benches, 
the non-official Members acting as the 
living pawns, whose duty would be merely 
to move through the Lobbies. He 
objected strongly to the course pursued 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he intended to move a reduction of his 
salary in Committee of Supply. The 
Crofters (Leaseholders) Bill, of which he 
(Dr. Clark) had charge, was merely the 
first clause of the Government Bill that 
was withdrawn a few days ago. Its 
object was sanctioned last Session, and 
had been sanctioned again this Session. 
The object was to admit 300 or 400 poor 
farmers to the benefits of the Crofters 
Act, from which they had hitherto been 
excluded because they were leaseholders. 
He had been very hard upon landlords ; 
but he must say that, as far as the 
Crofters Act were concerned, the great 
bulk of the Tory landlords in the High- 
lands had acted most generously in bring- 
ing these poor leaseholders under the 
Acts. There were, however, Liberal 
landlords who had not done so. In his 
county the Liberal landlord was a rack- 
renter, and yet the Government would 
not give even five minutes to pass a Bill 
for the relief of these poor people. They 
made promises, but vever carried them 
out. The result would be that if the 
Government did bring in a Bill 
the men who would have been 
benefited by it would be bankrupt, 
and would be away to America. 
He objected to the Motion on another 
ground—namely, the humbugging—if he 
might use the phrase—of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, having promised 
at the beginning of the Session that he 
would appoiut a Select Committee to 
inquire into the financial relations between 
Scotland and England, had failed to 
redeem that promise. Not a_ single 
Scotch Estimate had been taken this 
year. Never had the Scotch Votes been 
in this position before. He was not 
astonished at the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition agreeing with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the present occasion, 
because he had always noticed that when 
any bad work was to be done the Tories 
in Opposition got it done by a Liberal or 
Whig Minister, and then subsequently, 
when the Tories were in power, the wedge 
was driven home. Upon this and every 
similar occasion he would vote against 
such a Motion. 
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Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
there had been a good deal of censure 
applied to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, some of which he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman heartily deserved. 
There was one point upon which he 
would press the right hod. Gentleman, 
and that was as to the qualification con- 
cerning the Twelve o’Clock Rule. He 
hoped they would not greatly exceed that 
hour. He believed the House was dis- 
posed to agree to the general principle 
of not doing much contentious business 
after 12 o'clock. His own experience 
led him to believe that when business of 
that character was dealt with it was seldom 
done well, and that time would be saved 
by adjourning to the following day. The 
time had come when an unofficial Member 
could not possibly pass «a Bill through 
the House if it met with any opposition 
whatever. After 12 o’clock something 
might be done; but at the end of the 
Session the whole time of the House 
was taken, and Bills which had 
been in progress were destroyed. That 
was, in his opinion, simply a great 
waste of public time. He should, there- 
fore, oppose the Motion on principle. 
It was urged by the two Front Benches 
that this course had always been adopted 
ata certain period, and private Members 
were now making a protest, because they 
wished to prevent it, if possible, in the 
future. But he might remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that some qualification 
of that had been allowed, because the 
practice had been—at any rate in some 
cases where non-contentious Bills existed 
on the Order Paper which promised ad- 
vantage to the State—to allow them to 
be “starred,” and he himself had to 
acknowledge considerable courtesy in that 
direction. But the chief purpose for 
which he rose was to say that he be- 
lieved the reason why this time was 
wasted, and why these measures 
were prevented from becoming law 
was the faulty procedure of the 
House, and he also believed that 
there was a rising current of opinion to 
that effect. There were two sources of 
waste of time—the destruction of a great 
deal of legislation that had been carried 
almost to maturity, and the constant 
Motions to take further time. When 
they had nearly done their work it 
should be carried over to the following 
Session. A strong current of opinion 
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was rising in that direction, aud he hoped 
that when the matter was brought before 
the House next Session, which it would 
be from both sides, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would think that it was 
time to reconsider the procedure of the 
House, with a view to adapting it to 
modern requirements and to avoiding the 
further endangering of our Parliamen- 
tary institutions. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the Motion resolved itself into two 
branches, one of which was of use 
to the Government and the other of 
no use, and being of no use it 
made private Members “ poor indeed.” 
The Leader of the Opposition had said 
that this was a course which had been 
invariably taken by the Leader of the 
House and his predecessors. He ventured 
to say that they were now asked to 
agree to a course never taken before— 
namely, that the Speaker should leave 
the Chair without Question put imme- 
diately after Government business had 
been disposed of. This kind of Resolu- 
tion began with the new Rules of 1887. 
Then the practice was towards the end 
of the Session, for Mr. Smith, after the 
Government business was disposed of, to 
move the adjournment of the House. 
Now, however, an important departure 
had been made under the advice of the 
authorities of the House, who were 
always watching for an opportunity to 
restrict the rights of private Members, 
and the Government now proposed to 
take away from them even the right of 
making a few observations on the Motion 
for the Adjournment. Their rights as 
private Members were to be further cur- 
tailed. That was a course that had 
never been taken before, and he believed 
if any precedent could be shown for it it 
was not three years old. With what 
object was this course being taken? All 
the Government wanted was to go on 
after 12 o’clock with their business, and 
when they had got that right, why 
should they seek to deprive the Irish 
Members of the right of going on after 
12 o'clock; and again, if any emer- 
gency arose, why should they not be 
afforded the opportunity of making a 
few observations on the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House, which some- 
times was an important matter? If any 
precedent could be found for this Motion 
he would be glad to see it, and he 
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respectfully submitted to the Govern- 
ment that they ought to be satisfied 
to have the Motion passed down 
to the word “opposed,” and allow 
the remainder to be omitted. That 
would concede to the Government every- 
thing they desired. Of course, it would 
be very unfair to proceed with Bills that 
were sprung on the House because of 
Government business collapsing suddenly ; 
but he thought a Motion to deprive 
private Members of the right of proceed- 
ing with Unopposed Business after 12 
o’clock was a very strong order, and that 
it was still more stringent to say that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair without 
Question put. He thought this proposed 
invasion of the rights of private Members, 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair 
without Question put, was one which 
should be opposed by all sections of the 
House. He regarded this Motion as 
another blow struck at the privileges of 
private Members by the authorities of the 
House. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough) said, he heartily agreed 
with the remarks made by his hon. 
and learned Friend opposite. The 
Government ought to be allowed to 
go on with their business after 12 o’clock, 
but they ought not to take away all the 
opportunities of private Members. Both 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Leader of the Opposition seemed to make 
a great point with reference to absent 
Members. Why should they do so? 
Surely Members who were away on 
holiday were neglecting their duties here 
and ought not to be considered ; Mem- 
bers staying here doing the work of the 
country were those who ought to be 
considered. If a Division was taken, he 
should go into the Lobby against the 
Motion, becanse he always objected to an 
agreement between the two Front 
Benches. He rose more particularly to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he intended to force through the 
Draft Agreement with the National 
Telephone Company. So long ago as 
last November the Postmaster General 
promised that a copy of the Draft should 
be circulated before the Government 
agreed to it, not only amongst Mem- 
bers but amongst the Municipalities of 
the country, so that there might be 
ample opportunity of considering it. If 
the Agreement had been concluded, 
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it would be a distinet breach of faith. 
Sir J. Hutton, Chairman of the London 
County Council, attended at the House 
of Commons yesterday, and told him that 
it would be utterly impossible for him to 
get the Council together to consider that 
Agreement. The Council was one of the 
parties to whom the promise was made. 
The latter part of the Resolution would 
still further restrict their rights in regard 
to the bringing on of this Agreement, 
and therefore he had additional ground 
for complaint. He was bound to say 
candidly to his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that, unless 
he would agree to put off the considera- 
tion of this Agreement until next Session, 
his wheels would drag heavily through 
the Estimates. This House ought to 
jealously watch Company promoters, and 
therefore he had a right io ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
them the reasonable time they required, 
and that he would not allow it to be said 
of the Government that they distinctly 
broke a pledge given to the municipal 
institutions of the country. 

Str W. HARCOURT: With re- 
ference to the question raised by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Louth, will he allow me to read to him 
the Resolution which was agreed to with- 
out a Division about the same period 
before the end of the Session of 1892? 
It was as follows :— 

“ That, for the remainder of the Session, Mr. 

Speaker do adjourn the House each day at the 
conclusion of Government business without 
Question put.” 
With regard to what has been said by the 
Members for Peterborough, Ross, and 
Caithness, all I have to say is that if 
they disapprove so entirely of my con- 
duct in the regulation and the furthering 
of the business of this House, it is per- 
feetly within their power to dismiss me 
from the situation which I hold and put 
somebody in my place who will conduct 
the business of the House in a manner 
more to their satisfaction. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
like to be allowed to explain that he had 
said nothing about the right hon. Gentle- 
man's conduct of the Business of the 
House. All he asked about was the 
Agreement with the National Telephone 
Company. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We will con- 


sider that matter, and we will not attempt’ 
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to press the agreement at present if we 
find that there is a well-founded opposi- 
tion to it. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
thought it was only right that a protest 
should be made against the manner in 
which Supply had been treated. They 
found that almost every Vote that had to 
be taken would have to be discussed under 
the pressure of the Rule they were about 
to have, and in this attenuated House. 
He hoped the precedent of the Govern- 
ment would not be followed. The House 
had just reason to complain that they had 
not had earlier in the Session a fair and 
reasonable opportunity of dealing with 
the important questions that arose on the 
Estimates. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.) 
said, he wished to point out, in answer 
to the protest made by the promoters of 
the Church Patronage Bill, that the loss 
of that Bill was due in a great measure 
to the conduct of those hon. Gentlemen 
in connection with the Places of Worship 
Enfranchisement Bill, which, having 
been read a second time without a Divi- 
sion in this House, was subsequently 
massacred by them. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) asked whether, if the 
Motion was carried, it would prevent any 
discussion on the last day of the Session 
on questions which hon. Members might 
wish to raise with reference to the con- 
duct of business during the Session ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; it 
did not last Session, for that was the 
only occasion on which I ever made a 
speech in this House before breakfast at 
10 o’clock in the morning, in answer to 
& question raised by a colleague of the 
hon. Gentleman, one of the Members for 
Shefttield. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, that the Appropriation 
Bill would afford hon. Members ample 
opportunity to raise any questions they 
might desire to raise. He agreed entirely 
with the remarks of his hon. Friend 


opposite, the Member for South Isling- | 


ton ; but on this occasion he thought the 
Motion of the Government was reasonable 
in the circumstanees of the ease. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said, he desired to associate 
himself with the protest made by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Peterborough 
with reference to the Nationa! ‘Telephone 
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Company agreement. He was glad to 
hear from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that if he found a feeling ad- 
verse to that agreement he would defer 
the consideration of it. That was a very 
different statement to that made by the 
Postmaster General earlier in the even- 
ing. ‘The feeling in the London County 
Council was very strong upon this 
question. They strongly objected to the 
absence of opportunity for examining its 
provisions, 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, he would 
undertake to see the Chairman of the 
London County Council, and if he 
understood that there was a serious 
objection to the agreement taken he 
would reconsider the matter. 

Mr. BENN said, the Chairman of the 
London County Council had gone for his 
holidays, and he and bis hon. Friend the 
Member for Shoreditch anJ others repre- 
sented the feeling of the Council. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
that, so far as he knew, there bad been 
no expression of opinion by the County 
Council, nor was he aware that the 
Chairman possessed any authority to 
delegate the expression of the opinion of 
the Council to any Member or Members 
of the House of Commons who 
happened to be members of the Council. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, that if any 
Members of the House who were also 
members of the London County Council 
would see him afterwards they might 
discuss the matter. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, 
that many large Municipalities would be 
affected by this agreement, and past ex- 
perience had taught them that they 
should not accept what the Government 
and the Company had agreed to. They 
desired ample time to examine the agree- 
ment which had been made, and he him- 
self would regard it as an evasion if the 
Government attempted to get consent to 
this agreement without giving to all the 
Municipalities of the country ample time 
to examine it. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) said, 
he understood there was a general 
feeling that this agreement should be 
postponed, and under the circumstances 
he would assent to that course. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, that the conversation that had 
taken place showed the difficulty of 
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bringing the matter forward ata time when 
the Municipalities were not easily reached. 


Question put. 


The House divided :-—Ayes 130 ; 
Noes 33.—( Division List, No. 233.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
*THEeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
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year of 1893. The gross income of that 
year was Rx.90,172,000. I leave out 
the figures below 1,000 for the sake of 
simplicity. The expenditure of the 
year was Rx.91,005,000, which closed, 
therefore, with a deficit of Rx.833,412. 
Those are very large figures, ninety 
millions of revenue, ninety millions of 
expenditure, and I have observed a ten- 
dency in speeches and also in literature to 
describe the taxation of India as :epre- 
senting something like Rx.90,000,000, 
and the expenditure of India as 
This 
expenditure are 


gross revenue and 


INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow ier, Wolver- | very different things from the real revenue 


hampton, E.): There is a difference be- | and real expenditure of India. 


In the 


tween the modes of presenting the} gross revenue are included the entire 
English and the Indian Budgets, The En- | receipts, and in the gross expenditure 
glish Budget deals with the income and the entire expenditure of the whole 
expenditure of the year which has closed railway system of India, tue whole 


and the estimated income and expendi- 
ture of the future year. But that has 
not been the practice with reference to 
the Indian Budget, nor can we alter that 
fact. Although the last financial year 
ended on March 31, 1894, accounts have 
to be collected and examined from up- 
wards of 1,000 treasuries and sub-trea- 
suries, from 500 civil and wilitary 
districts, and from all the Railway Com- 
panies, all the Municipalities, and all the 
District Boards. These accounts have 
all to be checked, and involve many 


transactions, all of which have to be } 


examined and audited before the accounts 
for the year can be finally closed ; 
the effect of this is that, although the 
financial year closed in March, the real 
position of that financial year cannot be 
ascertained until the end of the calendar 
year—namely, December 31. Hence we 
have this practice: that iu considering 
the Indian Budget we consider three 
years—the year the accounts of which 
have been closed and audited, the 
revised Estimates of the last financial 
year, and the Budget proposals of the 
coming year. Therefore, I ask the Com- 
mittee to-night to consider the income 
and expenditure for the year ending 
March 31, 1893, which is now finally 
closed. I will then say a very few words 
on the Estimates for the year ending 
March 31, 1894; and next submit to the 
Committee the proposals of the Indian 
Government with reference to the income 
and expenditure of the current financial 
year, which will end on March 31, 1895. 
I deal, therefore, first with the closed 


Mr. J. Stuart 
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of the canal system and of the irrigation 
works, and a variety of other items 
which have no connection, on the one 
hand, with taxation, or, on the other 
hand, with Government expenditure as 
we understand it here. Some of the 
large undertakings I have mentioned are 
carried on at a profit, and some at 
a loss, by the Government of India. We 
will, therefore, pass at once from gross 
revenue to net revenue, and from 
gross expenditure to net expenditure. 
The Government of India regards net 
expenditure upon very much the same 
lines on which this country for a great 
many years regarded it—namely, it de- 
ducts the cost of collection from the 
revenue. I believe it was my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midlothian who 
altered that practice, and introduced as an 
item of expenditure in this country the 
cost of collectiong the revenue. That is 
a practice which I think is a sound and 
economical one. I think that the col- 
lection of revenue is as much a part of 
the expenditure of the Government as 
avy other expenditure in which it in- 
dulges, and perhaps there is often as 
much room for economical criticism in 
reference to expenses of collection as to 
any other question. In the Return. of 
Net Income and Expenditure for 10 
years that I have presented to the 
House I have not allowed that deduc- 
tion; I have there treated the pro- 
duce of the main heads of revenue as the 
netincome of India; but nowI have fur- 
ther to reduce that net income by the cost 
of collection. Therefore, in the year just 
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passed there is. a discrepancy between 


the two statements of something 
like Rx.8,000,000 or Rx.9,000,000, 
the cost of collection. I thought it 
would very much confuse the Commit- 
tee if 1 endeavoured to introduce a new 
plan, and therefore I have followed the 
plan of my predecessors, and it is followed 
in the statements of the Government 
of India, and in my Explanatory Memo- 
randum in dealing with the net revenue 
and net expenditure. I wish the Com- 
mittee to understand that net revenue is 
after deducting the cost of collection, 
and that net expenditure does not in- 
clude the cost of collection. Treating in 
this manner the figures of the net in- 
come and net expenditure, the net 


revenue of India in the year 
1893 was Rx.51,606,000. The esti- 
mate which was made when the 


Budget was produced for that year 
was Rx.49,582,000, showing an_ in- 
crease of revenue of something like 
Rx.2,024,000. In considering this 
revenue I should like to deal with 
the revenue of India in detail, and I 
think it is better to deal with it on the 
figures of 1893 ; there is little variation in 
1894, and there is not much variation in 
our estimate for 1895. I think it will 
promote our convenience if Imake what- 
ever remarks I have to make upon the 
revenue of India upon this closed account 
of 1893. This revenue of Rx.51,606,000 
arises from four sources, but all 
these sources are not taxation. India, 
like England, has a tax revenue and a 
non-tax revenue, and the Rx.51,606,000 
must not, cannot, and ought not to be 
taken as any estimate of the taxation of 
the people of India, as I shall endeavour 
to show a little further on. These four 
sources are—first, the land revenue, with 
which I associate the sum raised from 
the working of the forests and the 
tributes from the native States ; secondly, 


opium; thirdly, pure taxation; and 
to these I have added, in my 
10 years’ statement, a fourth, the 


commercial services, some of which, 
certainly in years past, have been 
carried on at a very considerable profit. 
I am sorry to say that, owing to a 
cause I shall have to refer to presently 
—namely, the depreciation in the value 
of the rupee—that profit has been turned 
into a debit charge. But, as in this 
country, the Post Office, the Telegraph, 
the Mint, and various other services, we 
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find generally produce a profit; there 
they sometimes produce a profit and 
sometimes a loss ; but, at all events, they 
form a distinct item of revenue. The 
first item of the revenue is the land 
revenue, which in 1893 produced 
Rx.20,914,000. There are also profits 
on forests, Rx.724,000, and tributes, 
Rx.790,000. The first question I have 
to ask myself is whether, in estimating 
the burden of taxation in India, we are 
to include this sum of Rx.22,428,000 net, 
which, after deducting assignments, 
is Rx.25,719,000 gross ; whether 
we are to regard that as part of the 
taxation of the people, or as a revenue 
which is not derived from taxation pro- 
perly so-called. A great deal of the cal- 
culations which are made with reference 
to the taxation of India will depend upon 
the category in which this very large 
sum is placed. I gathered from the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire in the Debate yesterday, that he 
inclines to the view that this is an 
item of taxation, and not to be ine 
cluded as a non-tax revenue. The hon. 
Member for Banffshire stated yesterday 
that upon this question I gave the 
official view, that I looked through 
official spectacles, and presented to the 
House the views which were given to me, 
I am going to quote two authorities as to 
the proper position of this land revenue. 
They certainly are authorities of the 
first rank and standing in any question of 
political economy, and they are also two 
statesmen well known to have a very 
great sympathy with the bulk of the 
people of India, and who would not, I 
am sure, have strained a point as against 
any view which should be taken in favour 
of the people as against the Government. 
The two authorities I am going to quote 
are Mr. Jobn Stuart Mill and Mr. 
Faweett, and I think the Committee will 
admit they are authorities who can speak 
with decision upon a question of this sort. 
Mr. Mill said— 


“ A large portion of the revenue of India con- 
sists of the rent of land. So far as this resource 
extends in any country, the public necessities 
of the country may be said to be provided for 
at no expense to the people at large. Where 
the original right of the State to the land of the 
country has been reserved, and its natural— 
but no more than natural—rents made avail- 
able to meet the public expenditure, the people 
may be said to be so far untaxed ; because the 
Government. only takes from them as a land- 
lord. . . . It is of course, essential that the de- 
mand of revenue should be kept within the 
limits of a fair rent. Under the native Govern- 
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ments, and in the earlier periods of our own, 
this limit was often exceeded. But, under the 
British rule, in every instance in which the fact 
of excessive assessment was proved by 
outstanding balances and increased difficulty 
of realisation, the Government has, when the 
fact was ascertained, taken measures for re- 
ducing the assessment.” 

Mr. Faweett, writing a great many years 
after Mill, says— 

“The Government in India exercises over a 
great portion of the soil the same rights of pro- 
perty as those which an ‘ay landlord exer- 
cises over his own estate. The Government in 
India takes the place of individual landlords, 
and cultivators of the soil rent their land from 
Government instead of from private land- 
holders. ..... As far as the cultivators of 
the soil are concerned, it can be no matter of con- 
sequence whatever to them whether they pay a 
Land Tax to the Government or whether they 

ay rent to private landholders. Hence a 
Pond Tax is no harder upon the cultivator, nor 
does his impost cause any loss to the rest of the 
community. It therefore follows that a Land 
Tax, so long as it does not exceed a rack-rent, 
cannot increase the price of products raised from 
land, for those who grow products would not 
sell them cheaper, if they paid rent to a private 
landlord instead of paying the same amount to 
the Government in the form of a Land Tax. A 
land tax consequently differs from all other 
taxes, for it possesses the excellent quality of 
providing a large revenue for the State without 
diminishing the wealth of any class of the com- 
munity. Those, therefore, are completely in error 


—and I recommend this to my hon, 
Friend behind me— 

who quote the aggregate amount of taxation 
which is raised in India in order to prove 
how heavily the people of that country are 
taxed. At least £20,000,000 per annum is ob- 
tained in India by the Land Tax, but it would 
be as unreasonable to consider this amount as a 
burden laid upon the people, as it would be to 
consider that the whole rent which is paid to 
English landlords in this country is an impost 
levied on the cultivators of the soil.” 

In India they nationalised the land cen- 
turies ag». The land belongs to the 
State, s. vie oaltivators of the land pay 
a certain reni in respect of their tenancies. 
Whether that rent is an excessive rent or 
a moderate rent is, of course, a question 
on which discussion may arise, and on 
which different opinions may be ex- 
pressed. Putting it generally, there are 
two principal assessments in India—the 
permanent settlement which was made 100 
years ago by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, 
and which then and for ever fixed the 
sum the tenants were to pay, and tem- 
porary settlements made once in 30 years 
which have prevailed for a long series of 
years, and under which the conditions of 
the land are considered, the cultivated 
area is ascertained, the price of pro- 
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duce is duly recorded, and the rent 
is estimated for a period of 30 years. 
No increase of rent is allowed on improve- 
ments made by the tenant himself or im- 
provements arising from expenditure of 
private money. With regard to the settle- 
ment in Bengal, that settlement was fixed 
100 years ago at about £3,250,000, and that 
represented a fair rent then to be paid 
for the land and its produce. The gross 
annual rental now received by the land- 
lord is nearly £15,000,000. Hardly any 
of this increase is due to the action of the 
zemindars. It has arisen from the in- 
ereased population, from the industry of 
the ryots, from the rise in prices, and to 
a great extent from the money expended 
by the State for the roads and railways. 
Now, Sir, the House will see what 
the position of the Government would 
be if that settlement had sever been 
made. That large unearned increase 
of many millions has not gone into the 
pockets of the cultivator of the soil, but 
has been received by the zemindars. No 
advantage has been derived by the ryots 
from the increased value of the land. That 
is a system which, as the hon. Member for 
Kingston has pointed out, is indefensible 
and is a great loss to the people of India. 
The Government of India are, I think, 
to be congratulated that in three-fourths 
of the districts of India that system does 
not now prevail. The position of affairs 
in Bengal has been for years a serious 
injustice —I might use a_ stronger 
word—to the tenants. The tenants 
have been rack-rented ; the zemindars 
have paid the rent to which I alluded 
just now to the Government, and have 
done pretty much what they liked as 
to the mode of dealing with their tenants. 
The protection given to tenants in other 
parts of India practically ceased to 
exist in Bengal. Inquiry after inquiry 
by Governor General after Governor 
General took place upon the question, 
and eventually the Bengal Tenancy Act 
was passed in 1885, which recognised 
the rights of the tenants so far as the 
future was concerned. The Bill was 
very much upon the lines of Bills 
referring to Irish tenants. The mea- 
sure was passed into law eight or nine 
years ago, and it is in carrying out that 
measure, and in completing the Cadastral 
Survey of a part of Bengal—namely, 
Behar—that difficulty has arisen. The 
difficulty has, however, I think, been 
greatly exaggerated, and I think we 
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may expect that a decision will be 
arrived at before long which will give 
satisfaction both to the tenants of 
Behar and to the zemindars, The 
Government have taken upon them- 
selves a larger share of the cost of the 
survey than was originally contemplated, 
and I do not believe that any further 
complaints will now be made. But 
before I pass from Behar I will give a 
singular illustration of the unwisdom of 
this settlement. In Behar, where the 
land revenue was settled on the lowest 
scale 100 years ago, and where it now 
falls at the rate of about 10 annas 
per acre of cultivated land, the rents 
paid by the cultivators are higher, the 
pressure on the ryots is heavier, and the 
condition of the smaller ryots is poorer, 
than they are in other Provinces where 
the land revenue is periodically re-settled, 
and where the average incidence per acre 
is from 30 to 35 annas. Passing from 
this local question, I may say generally 
that the instructions to the officers of the 
Government are what I mentioned 
yesterday, that they are to apportion rents 
with justice and with moderation. I will 
now give the House figures showing how 
the amount of the revenue bears upon 
the condition of the people, taking India 
as a whole, The gross area of British 
India now under cultivation is estimated 
at 196,000,000 acres, and the gross rent 
paid to the Government in 1894-95 at 
Rx.25,703,600. Of this cultivated area 
nearly 13 per cent. bears two or more 
crops a year. No pasture or grass land is 
reckoned as cultivated. The total land 
revenue (Rx.25,703,000) on the total 
area of cultivated land—apart from 
fallows and grass lands—falls at an 
average rate of 1°31 rupees per cultivated 
acre all over India. The average inci- 
dence of land revenue varies in the dif- 
ferent Provinces from 0°43 of a rupee 
per cultivated acre in the Central Pro- 
vinces to 2°99 (or say 3) rupees per acre 
in Burma. In special tracts and villages 
in arid parts of the Deccan, or stony tracts 
in the Central Provinces, the land revenue 
is as low as two annas (one-eighth of a 
rupee) per acre ; whereas in town lots in 
the Calcutta suburbs the rate may some- 
times go as high as 40 rupees per acre. 
The gross value of all the crops is esti- 
mated to be Rx.313,500,000 a year. 
The land revenue represents 8 per cent. 
of this value. Some authorities put the 
value of the crops higher, and estimate 
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the total land revenue at 6 per cent. of 
the gross yield. But the figure taken 
above is moderate and safe. This esti- 
mate takes no account of grass 
and pasture lands, or of the 75,500,000 
head of greater cattle and 30,500,000 
head of lesser cattle. The rent is en- 
tirely raised upon arable or agricul- 
tural land. As compared with the gross 
value of the crops in India, this revenue 
cannot be considered excessive. The 
next item of revenue which I submit 
to the House as coming within the 
non-tax revenue is the revenue derived 
from opium. I am not now going to 
deal with the merits or demerits of this 
opium question. The whole question is 
being considered by a competent and 
impartial Royal Commission, and I think 
that both in India and in England the 
Report of that Commission will be awaited 
with a great deal of interest, as we sball 
then have before us the facts of that 
complicated controversy upon which we 
shall be able perhaps to form a correct 
opinion. Speaking now simply as the 
Finance Minister, I have to tell the 
House that in 1893 the gross revenue from 
opium produced Rx.7,993,000. In the 
preceding year it produced Rx.8,012,000, 
there being therefore a decrease. I said 
just now that that was not a tax 
revenue falling upon the people of India. 
It is a tax falling upon people who 
buy the opium from India. The tax 
upon opium consumed in India forms 
part of the Excise revenue, and forms 
no part of the opium revenue. The 
particular revenue from opium arises from 
two sources: the taxation of opium 
which is produced in the native States, 
and which, passing through Bombay, 
is charged with a certain pass duty, 
and the profit which accrues to the 
Indian Government from the monopoly 
which they have in the manufacture of 
opium. Now I come to what I call 
taxation in the strict sense of the word, 
and I first take the taxation in regard to 
salt. It was discussed yesterday, and I 
am not going to quarrel with its descrip- 
tion as a severe tax. That tax pro- 
duced in 1893 Rx.8,167,000 net. Now, 
this duty has been raised in the past 
history of India on all salt, either 
imported into the country or manufac- 
tured in India. There was a great 
variety in the rates which prevailed, but 
they eventually settled down to 2 rupees 
for every 82lbs, of salt. But in 1888, 
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owing to financial exigencies, the taxa- 
tion was raised to 24 rupees upon every 
82lbs. At that time great fear was 
expressed that the imposition of this 
duty would tend to decrease the con- 
sumption, which it was said—and I 
quite agree—would be a great. calamity 
to the people. If the result of that taxa- 
tion had been te produce such a conse- 
quenee, it would, in my opinion, have 
been much to be deprecated. Now, the 
figures are as follows :—In 1888, when 
the duty was raised from 2 rupees to 
2} rupees, the consumption in India was 
31,474,000 maunds; in the following 
year, 33,486,000 ; in 1890, 33,722,000 ; 
in the next year, 34,851,000; and in the 
year which I am now discussing, 
35,451,000. In the last 10 years there 
has been an increase in the consumption 
of 18 per cent., whilst the population of 
India has only advanced 11 per cent. 
Now, this consumption works out at 
10}lbs. per head. It varies in different 
Provinces, in some being as much as 
18$lbs. per head, and in some so low as 
Slbs. per head, but as showing the 
actual burden of the tax upon the 
people of India I take the average con- 
sumption at 10}lbs. per head. Taking 
the average Indian family at five mem- 
bers the taxation would fall at the rate 
of 1} rupees per annum per family, or 
five annas per head. Do not let me be mis- 
understood as in any way taking an opti- 
mistic view of the tax. Nothing would 
please me better than to be able to tell 
the House that the Indian Government 
were in a position to abolish this tax. I 
think it would be a very great boon to 
the people of India to get rid of this tax 
altogether, but, at the same time, how- 
ever strong our feeling may be, we must 
not forget that there is no tax in India 
upon tobacco or sugar, and that this is 
practically the only tax which the Indian 
peasant need pay, unless he indulges in 
spirits and vareotics. This is practically 
the only tax levied upon a large propor- 
tion of the people of India, and I think 
we may congratulate ourselves on the en- 
couraging fact that the consumption of 
salt has not decreased, but has. increased. 
Well, the next item is that coming under 
the head of stamps. That is very much 
the same class of taxation as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is familiar with 
here. This item produced some 
Rx.4,254,000 net, a very slight increase 
upon the preceding year, I may 
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observe here*that Death Duties, Estate 
Duties, and Legacy Duties in India are a 
mine of future revenue still unexplored. 
The next item is Excise. The Excise 
Duty in India is raised by duties upon and 
licences to sell intoxicating liquors. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Flintshire 
complained very strongly of the working 
of the Exeise Duties. He made some very 
strong charges against the collectors of 
this revenue in India as to the mode in 
which the tax was collected. Well, Sir, 
Drink Duties are looked at from two 
points of view—one from the point of 
view of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and one from the moralist’s point of 
view. I think the desire of every right- 
minded man is that this revenue should 
be as high as possible in order to check 
consumption, and the difficult dividing 
line of excessive or not sufficient taxa- 
tion is where smuggling would begin 
and greater evils would follow. This 
revenue has considerably increased in the 
course of the last few years. In 1889 it 
reached Rx.4,679,000, and now it is 
Rx.5,210,000. I am informed that this 
increase has arisen from improved 
Excise administration. The amount of 
taxation has very much increased in the 
last few years, and there has been a 
great reduction in the use of illicit in- 
toxicants. The licences—and the bulk 
of the Revenue comes from them—are 
for spirits made, spirits imported, certain 
fermented drinks, opium, and narcotics. 
Ten years ago the total number of shops 
of all kinds licensed for alcohol and 
opium was 115,637. Last year the total 
licences were 102,991, showing a decrease 
of something like 12,000. The drink 
bill of the United Kingdom gives a total 
revenue of £35,000,000 from a popula- 
tion of 39,000,000. This is practically 
a drink revenue 554 times greater 
per head of population than the 
Revenue raised in India. The number of 
licences has been, as I have shown 
already, reduced, and, whereas we find 
that in England there is a shop licensed 
to sell intoxicating liquors for every 166 
of the population, there is in India a 
licensed shop to sell these liquors and for 
opium for every 2,148 of the population. 
I very much wish my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cumberland was here, that he 
might see that, in the darkness of India, 
there are some gleams of light which he 
would like to see extended to England. 
With reference to my hon. Friend’s 
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statement as to the policy of the Excise 
collectors in raising this revenue, and 
the policy of the Government of India, I 
can only repeat to the House Lord 
Cross’s Despatch upon this question, 
which expresses the views of the Home 
Government, and I believe the views of 
the Indian Government. He says— 

“TI lay down this principle—that any exten- 
sion of the habit of drinking among the Indian 
populations is to be discouraged ; that the tax 
on spirits and liquors should be as high as may 
be possible without giving rise to illicit methods 
of making and selling liquors ; and that, subject 
to these considerations, a maximum Revenue 
should be raised from a minimum consumption 
of intoxicating liquors.” 

My hon. Friend stated yesterday that he 
believed that the collectors of this class 
of revenue were promoted or were 
degraded according to the amount they 
received from the population. Well, I 
have made inquiries into this matter, and 
I am informed by the India Office that 
they have no record of any case of a col- 
lector having been punished or degraded 
by reason of bringing in a decreased 
Excise Revenue. On the contrary, those 
collectors where the consumption is re- 
stricted are the collectors approved by 
the Government and promoted. I think 
my hon. Friend, upon consideration, will 
see that there is no foundation for the 
charge which, no doubt, he made undera 
false impression. While talking upon this 
temperance question, I am rather tempted 
to make one allusion to our European 
subjects in India as distinct from the 
people of India. Of course, the people 
in whom we are most anxious to 
encourage temperate habits are the 
soldiers, io whom drink is the greatest 
temptation and the greatest ruin. Now, 
that very distinguished officer, Sir George 
White, now Commander-in-Chief in 
India, has just been making a speech 
dealing with this question. He called the 
attention of the public to the fact that 
22,000 men now belong to the Army 
Temperance Society, and he worked out 
these very interesting figures : that out of 
1,150 regimental Courts Martial which 
sat in India last year only 39 sat to try 
members of the Army Temperance 
Society ; and that if the members of the 
Society had their fair share of military 
offences they would have contributed 796 
more offenders than they actually did to 
the total number tried by Court Martial 
in. 1893, Sir George White went on to 
show how very much the health of the 
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Army in India was improved by abstention 
from alcoholic liquors, and that the Re- 
turns from the hospitals proved this to be 
the case. I hope I have explained that 
there is no reason to fear that any 
stimulus to excessive consumption of 
intoxicants is given. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I shall be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man can tell me whether the licences are 
not sold by auction ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not able 
to answer that question offhand. The 
next item is the Customs. Last year 
they were practically a little less, but not 
to an amount worth noticing. This year 
they produce Rx.1,418,000 net. These 
duties are on arms, liquors, opium, and 
petroleum, and there is an Export Duty on 
rice. Practically, the Export Duty on rice 
is no taxation on the people of India, 
because it is paid by the consumers. It 
is the same as that levied in Siam and 
Cochin China. The Income Tax last 
year produced Rx.1,640,000 net as against 
Rx.1,608,000 in the preceding year. 
That tax has been represented as a 
very safe index of the poverty of 
India. My hon. Friend told the House 
what ld. would produce in India, and 
what it would produce in England. Of 
course, the disproportion is something 
appalling, even if you throw out of 
consideration the accumulated wealth 
of England, and simply treat the two 
countries on parallel lines. But the in- 
cidence of this taxation in India and Eng- 
land is widely different, and from one you 
cannot draw a conclusion as to the other. 
In India the tax is paid by a limited 
class of the population. Practically it is 
paid on salaries, pensions, Companies’ 
income, and, of course, on the income of 
ordinary trades and professions. But 
the great trade of India—the trade by 
which India lives, from which it draws 
the bulk of its income, and upon which 
depends entirely its prosperity—is the 
trade of agriculture. There is no In- 
come Tax on the ownership of land, 
on the occupation of land, or on 
the sale of the produce of the land. 
When you strike out that enormous 
item you see that you cannot draw 
a parallel with reference to England. 
Again, when an Englishman saves 
mouey he invests it, and it becomes 
an Income Tax-bearing property. But 
those hoarded millions in India—hoards 
of gold and silver of which the amount is 
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not known, and of which there are no 
reliable statistics, except those as to the 
amount which has been absorbed—those 
hoards which must represent some 
hundreds of millions sterling, pay no 
Income Tax. Upon these grounds I 
reject the idea that any comparison can 
bedrawn between Englandand India. The 
next item is Provincial Rates. The House 
will recollect that these rates are collected 
with and by the same agency as the 
Imperial Revenue. They are, after being 
collected, re-apportioned to the Provincial 
Authorities, and spent by them. They 
all tend to swell the amount of the 
general taxation of the country; but 
in contrasting the taxation of India with 
England you would have to add a great 
proportion of the local taxation to the 
English total. Last year these provincial 
rates produced Rx.3,643,000, which shows 
a slight increase, but nothing abnormal. 
The last item of taxation is the registra- 
tion on the transfer of land, which pro- 
duced the small amount of Rx.216,000. 
These are the items which I have de- 
scribed to the House as _ taxation 
revenue. The amount in the year 
just closed was Rx.24,355,000, as against 
Rx.23,868,000 in the preceding year, or 
an increase of Rx.487,000, practically 
Rx.500,000. The commercial services 
form the last item I shall mention. 
I shall have to say something about 
railways when dealing with expendi- 
ture, but I may say now that there 
is ino income from railways, but a very 
large debit charge. They were worked 
at a very considerable profit, but the 
debenture payments and the interest 
upon share capital have to be remitted to 
England, and the cost of exchange turns 
the profit into a loss. Sofar as the Post 
Office is concerned, last year it pro- 
duced Rx.1,489,000 gross ; the Telegraphs 
Rx.938,000, and the Mints Rx.310,000, 
The upshot of these statistics is that 
the burden of the taxation upon the 
people of India for the year 1893 is 
something like Rx.25,787,000—I have 
not deducted from it the cost of collec- 
tion—and this gives a taxation per head 
of the population of one rupee two 
annas and six pies. The estimated net 


expenditure of the Budget for 1892-3 was 
Rx.49,435,200 as against an estimated 
net revenue of Rx.49,581,800, showing 
an estimated surplus of Rx.146,600. 
That estimated surplus, however, turned 
out to be non-existent, and 
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sult of a balance between the actual 
revenue and the actual expenditure was 
a deficiency of Rx.833,412, due to a 
very large extent to the fall in the rate 
of exchange. The net revenue shows 
an increase of Rx.2,023,881, which 
was due in a great measure to the 
large augmentation of the net receipts 
from opium ; but there was also a satis- 
factory improvement under other heads. 
But the increase of expenditure has wiped 
out the anticipated surplus and left a net 
deficit. Of the increase of expenditure 
by Rx.3,004,000 beyond the sum 
estimated in the Budget, nearly 
Rx.2,000,000 arises from exchange, 
leaving only Rx.1,026,000 to he 
explained under the various items 
which appear in the Statement the 
Committee have before them. The 
Budget of 1893 was based on a rate 
of exchange of 1s. 4d., and the rate 
realised was rather lower than Is, 3d., 
so the House will see at once where a 
great deal of the loss occurred. The Budget 
Estimate of 1893-4, as revised down to 
the present time, shows a net revenue of 
Rx.50,253,000 ; a net expenditure of 
Rx.52,046,000, and a deficit of 
Rx.1,792,800. That is only Rx.197,700 
worse than the original Budget Estimate, 
which estimated a deficit of Rx.1,595,100. 
There has been a reduction in opium, a 
reduction in salt revenue, and a reduction 
in the rates; but, on the other hand, there 
has been an increase in the Land Revenue, 
in Stamps, in Excise, and a small increase 
in assessed taxes. Although the revenue 
was more, the expenditure was also 
more, and that made the net deficiency 
more than was expected by Rx.197,000. 
That is not a very satisfactory statement 
for 1894. But that is not the Budget now 
before the House, and it is not necessary 
that I should now go through it in detail, 
Notwithstanding that there were moderate 
increases of revenue and! considerable re- 
ductions of expenditure in the year 1894, 
and the rate of taxation was in no way 
altered, the deficit of the preceding year, 
which was Rx.833,000, has become 
Rx.1,792,800, and I think I am right in 
saying that that deficit represents a further 
loss from the fall in the exchange value of 
therupee. I comenow, Mr. Mellor, to what 
is the more legitimate part of the Budget 
Statement—the statement for the forth- 
coming year, 1895. I have just told the 
House that the net expenditure for 1894 
was Rx.52,046,000, or, in round figures, 
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Rx.52,000,000. The rate of exchange for 
that year wasa little above 1s. 2}d. Inthe 
Budget for this year it was taken in India 
at ls. 2d., and this reduction in the gold 
value of the rupee involves an increase 
of expenditure of Rx.1,052,600, which, 
owing to a slight increase in the sterling 
expenditure, is raised to Rx.1,053,000 ; 
and therefore, assuming the expendi- 
ture at the same rate as it was 
last year, instead of the Budget con- 
tinuing at Rx.52,046,000, we have to deal 
with an expenditure of Rx.53,099,000. 
There are various increases and decreases 
in the revenue and expenditure, but 
they are all of small amount, and I 
will not trouble you with them. The 
result is, that I have to deal with 
an expenditure of Rx.53,321,000 ; 
against which I take the same basis of 
revenue as last year, and, allowing only 
for a reduction of Rx.449,000, we have a 
deficit of Rx.3,517,000 this year. The 
Committee will bear in mind that for 
1893 the deficit was Rx.833,000; in 
1894 Rx.1,793,000, and for 1895 it is 
Rx.3,517,000. The question is, how can 
we meet that deficit? What can we doin 
the way of reducing expenditure? I 
presume that the first duty and legiti- 
mate function of the Finance Department 
of a Government, when they have to face 
a deficit of this character, is to see what 
they can do in the way of reducing ex- 
penditure. They must ask themselves 
whether they are bound to keep up such 
a large expenditure, and whether they 
cannot in any way reduce that expendi- 
ture in order to enable them to meet 
the deficit Now I have to touch 
upon another thorny subject, and I 
must trouble the Committee with a 
little explanation. A discussion was 
raised by hon. Members yesterday upon 
what was called the Famine Insurance 
Fund, If ever words were intended to 
conceal the real operations of a Depart- 
ment, the words “‘ Famine InsuranceF und” 
were successful for that purpose. The 
Committee must understand there is no 
such thing as a “ Famine Insurance Fund” 
at all. It does not exist, and never has 
existed. Therefore, when complaints are 
made that the Government of India have 
appropriated money, which is sacredly 
set apart for such a purpose, to increase 
the ordinary Revenue, all I can say is that 
they are entirely unfounded. There are 
many authorities on this subject. Ihave 
here in detail the speeches which were 
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made when this fund was started. I 
have got a summary of those speeches 
made by the distinguished author of the 
scheme himself. I will endeavour to 
state it in a sentence or two for the 
benefit of the Committee, and hon. Mem- 
bers will then form their own judgments 
as to whether my statement is correct or 
not. In the year when this scheme was 
proposed to the Indian Council by Sir 
John Strachey, who was then Finance 
Minister, the Government had come to 
the conclusion that the cost of a famine 
coming once in 10 years represented 
something like Rx.15,000,000. That 
calamity involved, of course, the raising 
by loan of a very large sum of money in 
order to meet that exceptional expendi- 
ture. Sir John Strachey’s scheme was 
this : that the Budget in India should con- 
template an annual surplus, or what we 
should call in this country a Sinking 
Fund, of Rx.1,500,000, and that this 
fund should be devoted in the first in- 
stance to the relief of any actual famine 
expenditure incurred in that year ; and, 
in the next place, that any further sum 
should be directly expended in the con- 
struction of unproductive railways—I 
mean unproductive from a commercial 
point of view, but works calculated to 
protect the country from famine—and, 
lastly, for the reduction of existing 
debt, or avoidance of debt otherwise 
about to be incurred, so as to form a set- 
off against the borrowing that might be 
expected in a year when famine arose. 
Let me read you what Sir John Strachey, 
the highest authority on this question, 
says :— 
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“ This policy of insurance against famine so 
simple in its nature has been constantly mis- 
understood. It has been stated that a separate 
fund was constituted into which certain 
revenues were paid, which could only be 
drawn out for specified purposes. No such idea 
was ever entertained. The Famine Insurance 
Fund of which people have often talked never 
existed. The intention was nothing more than 
the annual application of surplus revenue to the 
extent of Rx.1,500,000 for the purposes I have 
described.” 

Thus, whereas the Government of India 
had year by year been borrowing money 
for their railway and other works, it was 
not necessary that the Rx.1,500,000 
should be applied in reduction of the 
debt, and that another Rx.1,500,000 
should be borrowed : the one was simply 
a set-off against to the other. What has 
been done under this Famine Insurance 
Fund ? Let me refer you to page 11 of 
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my Explanatory Statement. This fund 
has been in operation since the year 
1882, and during this period of 14 years 
there has been spent in famine relief 
Rx.304,409 ; upon construction of pro- 
tective irrigation works Rx.1,776,863 ; 
upon construction of protective railways 
there has been charged under famine 
relief and tnsurance Rx.5,482,943, and 
charged under revenue railway account 
Rx.3,186,902 ; and for reduction oravoid- 
ance of debt Rx.5,327,299. Therefore, 
even allowing for a deduction, which 
I am going to mention immediately, 
Rx.16,000,000 has been appropriated out 
of the income of India during the last 
14 years for the purpose of preventing 
famine. There is one other authority I 
should like to quote on this question, 
and that is the present Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Bengal, who was himself Se- 
cretary of the Famine Commission, and 
who, next to Sir John Strachey, knew 
most about it, perhaps, of any of the men 
in India who had the management of 
it. This gentleman knows how the 
money was spent, and this year he, in 
dealing with this case, made this strong 
statement— 

“ The calculations made by the Famine Com- 
mission showed that the provision of 20,000 miles 
of railway would suffice to ensure the means of 
sure and speedy transport of food into every 
part of India that is liable to be afflicted with 
famine.” 

He proceeded to say— 
“By the operation of this 





system 4,896 


miles of protective railway for the pur- 
poses of insurance against famine have 
been constructed, and we have in 15 years 


carried out almost all the schemes held to be 
necessary for the protection of the country 
against famine, Speaking with such authority 
as attaches to me as Secretary to that Commis- 
sion, I do not hesitate to say that the only con- 
siderable spot in India on which I could now 
lay my finger as both liable to severe famine 
and insufficiently protected against it, is 
Orissa. When the East Coast railway is 
finished, I believe that the work of railway ex- 
tension, with the special object of famine pro- 
tection, will be completed.” 

Whether those opinions be sound or un- 
sound, hon. Members will admit that, 
coming from Sir Charles Elliott, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, they come 
from a very high authority. When the 
Government of India are charged with 
having misappropriated funds intended for 
one purpose to another, and of having been 
guilty of most reprehensible conduct, I 
think hon. Members will say that I have 
proved that this is not the case. The 
Famine Fund is a surplus, and you 
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cannot deal with a surplus until you have 
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a surplus. This year there is no surplus 
revenue in India. There is no surplus 
of Rx.1,500,000. Therefore, if the Go- 
vernment had intended this year to ap- 
propriate this Rx.1,500,000, which Sir 
Charles Elliott says is not needed, we 
should not have been able to do that 
without putting on additional taxation. 

*Srr W. WEDDERBURN: May I 
ask the right bon. Gentleman whether 
there was not for 1892-93 an amount of 
Rx.1,686,000, which were collected from 
certain assessed taxes which were 
specially raised for the purposes of this 
famine insurance ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. Friend 
ean discuss that when I have done my 
statement. I cannot admit his premises 
at all. This criticism which was raised 
yesterday the hon. Gentleman can raise 
again if he likes. What I have to deal 
with is that there is an expenditure at 
this moment of Rx.3,500,000 more than 
the revenue. Therefore, the first thing 
which the Finance Minister has said is, 
“T will stop this expenditure this year.” 
I am sorry that that has had to be 
done. I should like these protective 
works to be carried still further; I 
should have liked the debt to have 
been paid off. The Indian Government 
will provide for certain irrigation works 
which they know to be necessary, and 
they will also pay the net charge on certain 
protective railways, and the aggregate of 
these provisions will be Rx.423,800. The 
reduction in the amount to be expended 
under the head of Famine Relief and Insur- 
ance this year is, therefore, Rx.1,083,300, 
The next reductions are Rx.188,000 in 
military works, Rx.263,000 in civil works, 
and in special defence works Rx.135,000. 
The Indian Government have further 
called upon the Provincial Administrations 
to submit toa reduction of their balances. 
This is rather a complicated question ; but, 
if the Committee will allow me, I will 
state the figures in one or two sums. I 
think it will be sufficient for the purposes 
of this Debate. In the scheme of decen- 
tralisation which is now carried on in 
India large portions of the Revenue are 
handed over to the Local Authorities, who 
are responsible for a large portion of the 
expenditure. of the country. About 
25 per cent. of the gross expenditure 
is now managed by the Local Authorities. 
The Indian Government requires all these 
Local Authorities to have a minimum 
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balance. This is a wise precaution. It 
is to prevent extravagance and to prevent 
works being undertaken which the Local 
Authorities have not the funds to defray. 
They have asked the Local Authorities 
this year to hand over from their 
treasuries a sum of Rx.405,000; but the 
latter will still haveafter the appropriation 
Rx.2,343,000, or an excess of Rx.1,250,000 
beyond the figure which is required as a 
minimum balance. Therefore, I think the 
Indian Finance Minister is justified in 
saying that the Indian Provinces must 
share with the Imperial Treasury the 
heavy burden of this terrible deficit. 
After all these economies, the Exchequer 
will be left with a deficit of Rx.1,442,000. 
That deficit can only be met by addi- 
tional taxation, and it was decided 
that a Customs Duty of 5 per cent. 
should be levied on imports into India, 
with the exception of cotton goods. 
These duties were estimated to produce 
Rx.1,140,000, leaving a final deficit of 
Rx.302,000 for the current year. I am 
aware that a good number of people are 
of opinion that the Goverument ought not 
to have interfered with the original inten- 
tion of the Indian Authorities to levy a 


duty on all imports into India with- | question. 
the | the people of India, what is the posi- 


out any exception; and that 
exception of cotton goods is one 
which cannot be justified, We have | 
heard, both in this House and also in 
another place, that this is felt to be a | 
very great injustice by the people of 
India. [“ Hear, hear!” from the Oppo- 
sition Benches.) 1 should like to ask, 
Who is going to pay the taxes on 
these imports ? The people of India, 
the consumers in India, and no one else. 
If I construe rightly what is passing in 
the minds of persons who have spoken 
aud written on this question, it amounts 
to this: that this is a tax which 
would have been paid by the people of 
Lancashire, and that no corresponding 
burden would be paid by the people in 
India. Whether Import Duties are right 
or wrong, whatever duty you levy on 
cotton goods must inevitably be paid by 
the people who wear these cotton goods 
in India. The tax would therefore be a 
tax upon the people of India, and not 
upon the Lancashire manufacturer. It 
may, of course, affect the amount of 
imports by raising the price of cotton 
goods ; but, as a matter of fact, the duty 
will be paid by the consumer. The one 
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prior to 1879 was. against protective 
duties being levied on their goods in 
favour of the native manufacturer, and 
Lord Salisbury in his Despatch on this 
| question said— 


| It is impossible to believe that under these 
conditions the duty can be permanently main- 
tained. The entire acceptance of the system of 
Free Trade by England is incompatible with the 
continuance of an exception apparently so 
marked. Parliament, when its attention is 
drawn to the matter, will not allow the only 
remnant of Protection within the direct jurisdic- 
tion of the English Government to be a protec- 
tive duty which, so far as it operates at all, is 
hostile to English manufacturers.” 


Again, at a later date Lord Salisbury 
said— 


“The Import Duty on cotton manufactures 
is, on general principles, liable to objection as 
tending to operate as a protective duty in favour 
of the native manufacturer. The removal of 
this duty is of material importance both to 
India and to England.” 
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This House has by solemn Resolution 
declared that it will not sanction a pro- 
tective duty on cotton goods. Therefore 
the position I have taken up is that the 
imposition of such a duty is a step which 
must not be taken until the House has 





had some opportunity of discussing the 
But, if this {duty is paid by 


tion of the Government ? We say that, 
if you are going to tax the people of 
India, the product of that tax must go 
into the treasaries of India, and that you 
must not tax the people of India to put 
money into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers of Bombay. The broad principle 
of protective duties is this: that the 
native manufacturer raises his prices to 
within an appreciable distance below the 
protective duty, so as to have an addi- 
tional profit to put into his own pocket 
at the expense of the consumer, and at the 
expeuse of the taxpayer. This Govern- 
ment is not influenced by the Lancashire 
vote. I repudiate on behalf of the English 
Government on both sides of the House 
the imputation that they would place the 
Lancashire vote before their policy on 
matters affecting the iuterests of India. 
Questions of this sort must be decided 
ou higher grounds. Speaking for myself 
and my predecessor, Lord Kimberley, I 
say that our sole motive has been to 
prevent the imposition of a protective 
duty which would inflict a burden on the 
consumer in India, without a corre- 
sponding addition to the revenue of India, 
I have said all along, and I say now 
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that, if the manufacturers of India are; not be prudent of me to go into a 
prepared to submit to a countervailing diseussion which the House could only 


duty which will destroy the element of | 
protection, | do not see why the Import | 
Duty should not be imposed. I know 
that there are difficulties in this question ; 
I know certain descriptions of goods are 
made in Lancashire and 
Tndia, while others are made in India 
and not in Laneashire; but, if there 
be any necessity for increasing the taxa- 
tion of India, I see no reason why this 
tax could not be fairly and justly im- 
posed, and at the same time deprived of | 
any protective character, so that it shall | 
go into the Treasury of India and not 
into the pockets of the manufacturers. 
Then no injustice would be done to the 
English manufacturer on the one hand 
or to the Indian consumer on the other. 
That is all I have to say on the esti- 
mated Revenue for 1894-5. 
estimated expenditure of next year, 
after making the deductions to which I 
have referred, is Rx.51,245,400. 
principal items in round figures are :— 
Interest, Rx.3,755,000 ; Civil Depart- 
ments, Rx.13,347,000; Miscellaneous 
Civil Charges, Rx.4,771,000 ; 
way Revenue Account, Rx.2,130,000 ; 
Buildings, Roads, and 
Rx.5,306,000; Army Services and 
Special Defence Works, Rx.23,102,000, 
the net total being, as I have said, 
Rx.51,245,400. I want now to call 
attention to one fact, and that is, that | 
of this heavy expenditure Rx.12,523,100 
are due entirely to loss on ex- 
change. I have given, on page 12 of 
my Explanatory Statement, a 
showing the amount of net sterling 
expenditure in England in recent years, 
the average rate at which remittances 
from India have been effected, and the 
loss on exchange. From that it appears 
that, going back 10 years, the loss on 
exchange was Rx.3,500,000. It has now 
risen to Rx.12,500,000, and every de- 
crease of a penny in the value of the 
rupee means an additional charge of 
Rx.2,400,000. There are one or two 
other items of expenditure with which I 


should like to deal, chiefly with reference | 


to the Army and home charges. Great 
complaint has been made by several of 
my hon. Friends of the increase in the 
military expenditure. After the state- 
ment I made yesterday that a Com- 
mittee will be appointed to examine 
the question of expenditure, it would 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


The | 


Irrigation, | 


| 


carry on upon imperfect data. There 
has been a very large increase in military 
expenditure in India. During the last 


| 10 years we have increased the Army in 
India by 10,000 European and 20,000 


not made in | 


| 


The | 


Rail- | 


Native soldiers. I could tell the House, 
item by item, if there were time, what 
has been the actual expenditure; but, 
without going into all the details of what 
has been expended, I think that the 
House will find in the enormous sum paid 
for exchange, in the normal increase in 
| ordinary expenditure, and in the addition 
to the Army, an explanation of the very 
largely increased expenditure. With 
reference to home charges, as far as my 
experience at the India Office is con- 
cerned, though it is a short one, I find 
that there isas strict a scrutiny of expendi- 
ture in India as of expenditure at home. 
Some hon. Member said yesterday that 
by a stroke of my pen I could spend 
£1,000,000. I could do nothing of the 
kind. I cannot spend £10 by a stroke 
of my pen. That is the one thing the 
Secretary of State cannot do; he cannot 
spend Is. without the consent of the 
majority of his Council. He has no 
power to override his Council in that 
matter. I can assure the House that 
we have put our foot resolutely down 
against any increased expenditure. [ 
lately sent a strong Despatch to the 
| Government of India protesting against 


,any proposal for increasing salaries or 


_ establishments. 


Table | 
\if the same state 


| 
| 
' 
! 
! 
| 





We are face to face with 
this enormous deficit, and it is our duty to 
eut down expenditure as rigidly as 
of things arose in 
Downing Street. There was last 
year, apart from exchange, a reduction of 
Rx.102,000, and in 1893-4 a further re- 
duction of Rx.424,000 in expenditure on 
purely military purposes. I have one 
word to say on the debt. The closing of 
the Mint and the cessation of the sale of 
bills compelled the Government of India 
to borrow money in this country for the 
purpose of meeting current expenditure, 
and in round figures we raised £1,386,000 
on debentures, we raised £6,000,000 on 
bills, of which we have already paid off 
£4,000,000, and we created new Stock 
to the amount of £6,000,000 Three per 
Cents. That is practically an increase 
in the debt of £9,386,000 in the year. 
That was not, however, a real increase of 
debt to that amount. It was debt tem- 
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porarily borrowed in this country as 
against money lying in the Treasury of 
India, and it is not fair to consider that 
without having some regard to the 
balances in India. The cash balances in 
India in April, 1893, amounted to 
Rx.15,000,000. On March 1, 1894, they 
had increased to Rx.26,000,000. ‘There 
would, no doubt, have been a loss in the 
transmission of that money to England, 
and the debt was created because it was 
considered unwise so to remit it. But 
against the liability there is a corre- 
sponding deposit in India. I will just 


{16 Aveust 1894} 
very much affected the exports and im- 





state the exact position of the Debt | 


at the present time. 
land is £114,114,000. The Debt in 
India is Rx.124,114,000. I was asked 
yesterday, “Why don’t you borrow in 
silver?” Well, more than half the debt 
of India is a silver debt. The debt con- 
sists partly of the war debt, to which a 


The Debt in Eng- 


fearful amount was added during the | 
Mutiny, avd partly of the amount due to | 


railways and irrigation. What are our 
assets against that debt? The debt in 
India is Rx.124,000,000, and our assets 
Rx.147,000,000. Thus there is actually 
in India a surplus of assets over liabilities. 
In England the Debt is £114,000,000, 
and the assets £65,000,000, so that 
there is an excess of liability in England 
of £49,000,000, and the net result is that 
there is an uncovered debt of something 
like Rx.25,500,000. Now, Sir, when 
it is considered that we are dealing 
with a poor country, with an enor-| 
mous military and Imperial expenditure, 
and with a vast outlay on _ rail- 
ways and irrigation works, I venture | 
to say that that is not unsatisfactory. 
I doubt whether there is any country 
in Europe showing anything approaching | 
to such an encouraging state of | 
affairs. 
ence to the closing of the Mints. 
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ports. It reduced exports and stimulated 
imports. It is believed that the repeal 
of the Sherman Act would have produced 
a catastrophe of the greatest magnitude 
if the Mints had remained open. Others 
may say that if the Mints had not been 
closed there would not have been that 
fall in the price of silver. That is, of 


course, a question of the might- 
have-beens, and what we have to 
deal with are the facts of the 


case. I may remind the Committee of 
the effect of the closing of the Mints 
upon the sale of bills for the 30 weeks 
from January 31, 1894. If those bills had 
been sold at the silver price they would 
have produced £1,820,000 sterling less 
than they have produced, and the deficit 
would be so much more. We were told 
in the Debates at the commencement of 
the Session that the effect of this step 
would be to dislocate trade. Well, what 
has been the effect of this step on the trade 
of India? During the first quarter, from 
July to September, the export of mer- 
chandise went down Rx.646,000 below 
the average of the previous five years. 


The imports of merchandise enor- 
mously increased; the import of 
silver increased, the gold import 


decreased, and the result was that for 
that quarter the balance of net exports 
was Rx.3,046,000 less than the aver- 
age of five years. From October to 
December—and the Committee must re- 
member that the sale of Council bills 
had been virtually suspended in August, 
and there were still hardly any sales— 
there was a decrease in the balance 
of trade of Rx.3,537,000. At the end of 
January the Secretary of State resumed 
the sale of bills, and the moment that 
was done the tide turned, and in the 


The next point is with refer- | quarter from January to March the de- 
That | crease was only Rx.1,755,000. 


But 


step was taken in consequence of the | when we come to the quarter just closed, 
great depreciation in the value of the; from April to June, the first quarter 


rupee and the financial difficulty in which 
the Government of India was placed. It 
was taken upon the advice of a Com- 
mittee composed of the most competent 
men that could be appointed to investi- 
gate such a question, who recommended 
the Government at home not to 
refuse the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of India to suspend the coin- 
age of silver. The effect. of that 
step was, in the first instance, to very 
much reduce the price of silver. It also 





during which the experiment has been 
fairly tried, and during which there has 
been no suspension in the sale of Coun- 
cil bills, the normal state of things was 
resumed. The exports of merchandise 
during that quarter amounted to 
Rx.30,268,000, as against an average of 
Rx.28,848,000 ; and the surplus exports, 
including treasure, were Rx.5,020,000 
above the average. He would be a very 
bold man who would dogmatise on the 
diffieult question of the currency of India 
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and the question of the closing of the 
Mints, but these are the facts which I sub- 
mit to the Committee, I think itis toosoon 
yet to form any judgment on the subject, 
and I think the experiment has not yet been 
fully tried. I wish to state publicly, 
however, that we have no intention of 
re-opening the Mints for the coinage of 
silver. We mean the experiment, to be 
carried out to the end, and, so far as it | 
has proceeded, we see no reason to, 


be alarmed. The great work of 
Irrigation is proceeding satisfactorily. 
The total capital sum expended 


up to the close of the year 1891-92 
was Rx.28,821,000 ;_ in 1892-93, 
Rx.602,000 ; in 1893-94, Rx.770,000 ; 
and we estimate to expend in 1894-95 
Rx.616,000, which will make the total | 
expenditure up to thatdate Rx.30,309,000. | 
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goods cerried 28,000,000, the gross re- 
ceipts Rx,23,800,000,; the working ex- 
penses Rx.11,200,000, the net receipts 
Rx.12,659,032, and the percentage of 
net receipts on capital cost 5°44. That 
includes a large amount of unproductive 
capital for military and other purposes. 
While, however, the railways gave in 
India a return of about 5} per cent. on 
their capital cost, the expense of paying 
in England the interest in gold is so 
heavy that the result of the Railway 
Revenue Account is to impose a con- 
siderable addition to the Imperial ex- 
penditure. In 1892 this additional net 
charge was only Rx.316,000 ; in 1893 it 
rose to Rx.1,847,000 ; in 1894 it fell to 
and the estimate for 
the present year is a net charge of 
Rx.2,130,000. The trade results for the 


The percentage of net revenue last year , year are satisfactory. The total foreign 
on the capital outlay was exactly 5 per | tradeof Indiain 1892 was Rx.196,000,000; 
cent.” The receipts of the Post Office in 1893 Rx.197,000,000—I mean ex- 
for last year were Rx.1,488,000 ; the ex-| ports and imports; and in 1894, 
penditure Rx.1,518,000. The extension | Rx.206,000,000. Upon the whole, I 
of Post Office business is proceeding very | think the Budget that I have had to 
rapidly. The number of letters and post | give to the Committee is a Budget which, 
cards passing through the Post Office in| although it has some very depressing 
India last year was 311,000,000; of features, has some very encouraging 
newspapers, 26,600,000; of parcels,| features. Yesterday I was asked not to 
2,170,000 ; and of book and pattern | take a pessimistic view. I hope I do 
packets, 12,149,000. The general corre- | not, and I likewise hope I do not take an 
spondence Returns, of which these are a | unfairly optimistic view. The great diffi- 
summary, show an increase of over culty is the depreciation of silver. Two- 
12,500,000 of articles carried by post last | thirds of the trade of India is with gold- 
year as compared with the preceding | using countries ; and I think that sooner 
year. Of this increase nearly 4,500,000 or later—perhaps the sooner the better— 
were due to letters, and 7,000,000 to | India must come to have a gold standard. 
post cards. The telegraph returns are | As a matter of fact, the trade of India 
equally satisfactory. The total capital with England and all gold-using countries 
outlay to the end of last year was isonagold basis. I think, upon the whole, 
Rx.5,434,000, and the percentage of | apart from the question of exchange, 
net revenue on the capital outlay was, the general position of Indian finance, 
4°46 per cent. The Indianrailways are the | both in commerce, in public works, and in 
one subject on which I will now trouble | all its special interests, is encouraging. My 
the Committee, as I feel the greatest | speech has been necessarily confined to 
interest in them. We have now 18,000 the material progress of the country, 
miles of railway open. I know some of , though I could say a good deal upon its 
my friends are very much dissatisfied | moral progress, which has been very 
with the progress of the railways. So great. On the whole, I submit these 
am I. I think nothing is wanted more | Estimates to the Committee with con- 
in India, so far as constructive works are fidence, and I thank the Committee for 
concerned, than a very large increase of the kindness and endurance with which 
railway communication. Such an in- they have listened to this most unduly 
crease of railway communication will be extended speech, and I conclude by sub- 
a great boon to all classes. The capital mitting the usual Resolution. 


outlay up to the end of the year on the : i posed. 
Indian railways is Rx.233,000,000. The | a ao near B. S eniae a before 


number of passengers carried last year this H that the Total Re of India fo 
was 135,000,000, the number of tons of | the year ending th y of , 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


, the year ending the 3lst day of March, 1893, 
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was Rx.90,172,438; that the Total Expen- 
diture in India and in England charged against 
the Revenue was Rx.91,005,850 ; that there was 
an excess of Expenditure over Revenue of 
Rx,833,412; and that the Capital Outlay on Rail- 
ways and Irrigation Works was Rx.3,986,290.”’ 
—(Mr. Secretary Fowler.) 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he was sure the 
Committee would feel that no endurance 
had been displayed by those who had sat 
through the statement of his right hon. 
Friend. They all had expected that his 
right hon. Friend would apply to Indian 
finance that clearness of head which he 
had shown in dealing with English 
finance, and especially with local finance, 
and certainly those who had sat through 
his speech had been rewarded by the 
absolute clearness with which it had been 
marked. The question would be very 
widely asked in India, if not in this 
country, what was the exact meaning of 
the promise the Secretary of State gave 
yesterday to inquire into the expenditure 
of India? The right hon. Gentleman had 
objected, and very naturally, to a general 
fishing inquiry into the whole administra- 
tion of India, and had said the respounsi- 
bility for the policy pursued in India must 
rest upon the Government. So strongly 
did he (Sir C. Dilke) feel that to be the 
case that he would have more confidence 
if his right hon, Friend told the Com- 
mittee that he was going to institute such 
an inquiry in his own person, with a view 
to making up his own mind as to the 
expenditure of India. He would have 
more faith in the result of that inquiry 
than in that of any inquiry by a 
Committee of the House. He knew 
that Committees of the House of Com- 
mons were apt to produce a large amount 
of excellent evidence that nobody ever 
read and recommendations that were 
not acted upon, It would be asked in 
India what this Committee was to do, 
and the question was one which deserved 
an answer. Some of his friends and 
some people in India had suggested that 
Important economies might be effected, 
and that an absolute improvement in the 
government of India might be brought 
about by getting rid of the special Go- 
vernments of Madras and Bombay and 
replacing them by Lieutenant Governors, 
who were sufficient for Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjaub. 
Were the Committee to have power to 
inquire into expenditure upon such heads 
us these, which could not be inquired 


{16 Augusn 1893} 
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into without laying bare the whole 
foundations of policy pursued in India ? 
There were other very much smaller 
questions, which were nevertheless very 
large questions of policy, that might 
come before the Committee. There was 
no necessity to pay for a church esta- 
blishment for civil purposes in India, and 
he would like to know whether questions 
of that description were to be within the 
scope of the inquiry ? If so, that raised 
the question of policy, and the same 
question would arise in the discussion of 
the other matters to which he had re- 
ferred. His right hon, Friend the 
Indian Secretary alluded to the admirable 
results obtained in Mysore under native 
Government, a Government which might 
be called Parliamentary Government, the 
only example which existed in India. 
Would it be in the power of the 
Committee to take evidence upon such 
questions as the extension to different 
parts of Iudia of similar systems of Go- 
vernment under local admiuistration ? 
But to take another instance which the 
Secretary for India quoted, that of the 
military expenditure. How far was this 
Committee to have power to inquire into 
that branch of theexpenditure of India? A 
document had been submitted to the House 
by his hon, Friends behind him—a docu- 
ment with which, on this point of military 
expenditure, he could notagree. But would 
the Committee have power to inquire 
whether the military expenditure was 
necesvary or not? There were people 
who thought the expenditure unneces- 
sary, and their opinions were largely 
shared by great numbers of people in 
India and in this country, and who really 
thought in any inquiry of this kind the 
whole question of the military expendi- 
ture should be considered. He himself 
was rather one of those who believed 
that it was impossible to economise under 
the present system, but that it might be 
possible to do so by changing the mili- 
tary system, and making it at the same 
time more efficient. But if the inquiry 
was to go into matters of this kind it 
would be one of enormous magnitude, 
going into the whole foundations of 
English policy in India, and be of sucha 
nature that he would prefer to see it con- 
ducted by the right hon. Gentleman 
himeelf. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Sir, I must express 
my hearty concurrence with the opinion 
expressed by several hon. Gentlemen 
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that the Committee has listened with the 
greatest interest to the able and singu- 
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expected to increase, and, as a matter of 
fact, they always do increase. In addition 


larly lucid statement of the right hon.|to this, there is another circumstance 
Gentleman the Secretary for India. I | which the right hon. Gentleman men- 
venture also to think that the Committee | tioned, but upon which he only dwelt 
have gathered from that statement a|for a moment, and that is that during 


feeling of something more than interest ; 
they have had great satisfaction, in the 
opinion of the right bon. Gentleman, that 
the financial position of India at the pre- 
sent moment is not so difficult as it was 
apprehended some time ago it might likely 
be in. 
man’s statement was that there was a 
deficit of Rx.800,000 in 1893, a deficit of 
Rx.1,700,000 in 1894, and in 1895 a de- 
ficit of no less than Rx.3,000,000, which 
by various expedients the right hon. 
Gentleman has succeeded in reducing to 
something like Rx.300,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to be of opinion 
that, apart from the question of exchange, 
the financial position of India was not 
altogether unsatisfactory. But surely, 
Sir, it is the question of exchange which 
lies at the very root of financial diffi- 
culties in India at the present time. 
That opinion has been expressed from 
year to year in the clearest and most 
emphatic terms by persons thoroughly 
competent to express an opinion on the 
subject, and yet you do nothing to cure 
what lies at the root of the whole diffi- 
culty—namely, the fal! in the price of 
silver. I, for one, am not able to share in 
the expectations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the financial position of 
India in the future. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave the Committee interest- 
ing information with regard to the recent 
sale of Council bills, and he reminded 
us that no great period has elapsed 
since he found himself confronted with 


this difficulty: that he was unable 
to sell these Council bills at all. 
Happily, -that is not the case at 
present. The improvement which we 


are glad to recognise in that respect 
appears to me to be mainly due to two or 
three circumstances, upon some of which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not dwell 
at all, and to others to which he only 
referred in the most partial manner. In 
the last few months during which the 
Council bills have been selling was em- 
braced the busy season of the year. The 
Government have had the advantage of 
what is called the export season, which, 
I suppose, is hardly yet completed. It 
is during this season that exports are 


Mr. Chaplin 


The gist of the right hon. Gentle- | 


} 





the last few months there have been 
exports of gold from India to England 
which have been unusually and abnor- 
mally large. In addition to this, I know 
it is held by many people engaged in 
business, and who are competent to dis- 
cuss opinions on this subject, that the 
war which has unfortunately broken out 
between China and Japan has probably 
had some effect tending in the same 
direction. Be that as it may, there hap- 
pily remains the fact that the Govern- 
ment have been able to sell bills at price, 
and to that extent they are to be con- 
gratulated in having escaped, at all 
events for a time, from what threatened 
at one time to bea very grave disaster as 
one of the first results of their policy in 
closing the Mints. These great exports of 
gold, in my judgment, area very important 
factor in the question at the present time, 
and a factor which was not foreseen by 
anyone, and which certainly was neither 
foreseen nor contemplated by the Govern- 
ment at the time they adopted the policy 
which thay have pursued. This is a 
very important and remarkable fact, and 
deserves the careful consideration of the 
Committee. For what I find is this: 
that while in 1893 there were net imports 
of gold into India to the extent of 188,000 
tens of rupees, for the first six months 
of the present year there have been net 
exports of gold from India to no less an 
extent than 3,001,000 tens of rupees, 
and that great and abnormal export of 
gold from India is increasing. 

*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: The net export 
of gold from India for the first quarter of 
the present vear, from January to March, 
was Rx.515,000. Inthe next quarter, 
ending Ist July, it was Rx.1,919,000, so 
that I believe the right hon. Gentleman 
is half-a-million in excess. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: According to my 
figures, and I venture to think they are 
reliable, the export of gold from India to 
Ist July, 1894, was 3,001,000 tens of 
rupees, and in the month of July alone it 
was 567,000 tens of rupees. However, 
this is a matter which cau easily be 
cleared up from sources with regard to 
which there can be no mistake. But 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
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right or I'am right it diminishes by very | tion as to whether they are likely to 
little the important fact to which I am | continue or to cease in the future? That 
calling attention. This great export of | is the important point, and it leads me to 
gold appears to be a matter of extreme | put this further inquiry: If these 
importance from whatever point of view | exports of gold should continue, is it still 
it may be regarded. And for this reason: | the intention of the Government to 
The Committee must remember that the | adhere to their policy of establishing a 





admitted object of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in closing the 


Mints in India was to establish a gold | 


standard in that country. But in order 
to make that standard effective it is 
obvious to everyone that there must be a 
vast stock of gold remaining in the 
country. The question, therefore, arises 
at once, Are these exports likely to con- 
tnue in the future or are they not ? 
Because, if they are going to continue, it 
is quite obvious that the establishment of 
a gold standard in that country becomes 
a matter of most extreme difficulty, if 
not absolutely hopeless and impossible. 


If, on the other hand, these great exports | 


of gold are going to cease, what is going 
to happen? We say that the total ex- 
ports from India pro tanto are going to 
diminish ; the market for the sale of bills 
will be proportionately limited and re- 
duced, and you will again be placed in 
the same position which you occupied 
not many months ago—namely, you will 
again be in danger of a collapse of your 
policy of closing the Mints. It is a very 


curious fact in connection with this | 
question that it looks as if the first step | 


of the Government in the financial policy 
they adopted in India—namely, the 
closing of the Minta—was saved from 
disaster by circumstances which were 
particularly unforeseen by them at the 
time they adopted that policy ; and what 
is still more curious than that perhaps 
is this: that this very circumstance which 


saved them from disaster at the time, if | 


it continues will render hopeless and im- 


possible the main object of the policy | 


which they had in view—namely, the 


establishment of a gold standard in that | 


country. The whole position, to my 
mind, is one of the greatest interest, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 


think I am not justified in asking two or | 
three questions upon this point. The, 


first question I would ask is this: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman any information 


whatever which he could give the House , 


as to the source from which these 
abnormal exports of gold are being 
derived at the present time? Does he 
expect, or is he able to form any expecta- 


| gold standard in India? If that is so, 
| where do they propose to get the gold 
_ which would be absolutely necessary to 
| effect it? If, on the other hand, these 
| exports should cease, are we to under- 
stand that the policy enumerated to- 
night, that the Government will not 
interfere in any way with the closing of 
|the Mints, is still to hold good? If 
|that is so, and if. in that case the 
(market for the sale of your bills 
|is seriously affected, how does the 
| Government propose to restore their 
| These, financial equilibrium in India ? 
I think, are legitimate inquiries which 
we are entitled to make on _ this 
|oceasion, and to which I believe the 
Committee will await with interest the 
response of the Government. While I 
/am upon the question of exports from 
India, there is another inquiry which I 
desire to make of the Government. 
This question of exports was discussed, 
in more or less detail, last year. The 
right hon. Gentleman may recollect that 
‘my right hon. Friend the Member for 
St. George’s (Mr. Goschen), who, un- 
happily, is not present to-day, took part 
in those Debates, and he» | to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ~ question the 
pertinence of which will be obvious to 
everybody to-day. The Chancellorof the 
Exchequer in the speech which he had 
made just before had pointed out that in 
the difficult position in which the Govern- 
ment found themselves placed—I have 
his very words here—the Government 
were looking for an alteration in the ex- 
ports from India and a consequent demand 
for Council bills; and he said also, that 
if the exports became much larger in the 
next few months that would lead to the 
sale of bills. ‘Thereupon my right hon. 
Friend the Member for St. George’s put 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
question— 

“ Can you reasonably expect that in the next 
few months exportation will so increase that it 
will not merely prevent such a thing as has now 
; happened happening next year, but will enable 
| you to clear off the arrears? ” 
| To that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| replied— 
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“T am able to give an answer to that 


question 
which I think will be satisfactory,” 


and then he proceeded to show the, 


grounds upon which he expected that 
these results would follow. Now, what 
the Committee would like to know is 
this: Do the Government still adhere to 
that opinion which was expressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year ? 
And I ask the question for this reason— 
you must remember that when you came 
to Parliament last year with a Bill by 
which you asked the House of Commons 
to give further borrowing powers to 
the Government of India to the extent 
of £10,000,000, you then gave us an 
assurance that the loan was to be a tem- 
porary loan, and was to be in no sense 
whatever regarded as a transaction of a 
permanent character. Is that still the 
view of the Government? Is that 
£10,000,000 to be a temporary loan, or is 
it now to be of the nature of a permanent 
loan? If it is to be of the nature of a 


{COMMONS} 
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| try that that development should be con- 
tinued. Well, I should like to ask, in 
view of the reductions that are now 
being made—in view of the use to which 
the funds for famine insurance 
and other funds are applied—what 
is the amount of railways he _ pro- 
poses to construct in India during the 
present year, or are no railways at all 
to be constructed ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I understand that 
some railway works are to be constructed, 
But I assume that they will be of the 
most limited description. Therefore, we 
should like to know how the mileage of 
the railways that are to be constructed 
during the present year cumpares with 
the mileage of railways made in the 
past year or with the ordinary average 
of mileage? Again, the right hon. Gen- 
, tleman yesterday referred to the great 
advantages of improved sanitation. He 
| pointed to how much had been done in 





permanent loan, we may fairly ask the | this respect in India, and he did so with 
Government to explain to us how it is | great pride. But when I heard him do 
that they came to mislead Parliament so | So my mind at once reverted to a para- 
entirely on the subject last year. Now, | graph iu one of the Blue Books'which had 
with the permission of the House, I | been presented within the last two or 
propose to turn for a few moments to, three days. The paragraph occurs in a 
another subject. Theright hon. Gentle- | speech delivered by Sir Griffith Evans, 
man pointed in the course of his speech | speaking in Council on. March 24th, 


to the fact that the deficit in the present | 1894, in respect to certain reductions. 


year was great, and he gave us reasons 
for holding the opinion which most of 
us share, that when the Government 
found themselves placed in this position 
of difficulty and confronted by a great 
deficit, it was their duty to make all 
legitimate reductions that were in their 
power. But I venture to say that on 
this point a great deal depends on what 
may be considered legitimate or illegiti- 
mate. Aud how have the reductions been 
effected in the present case? I gather 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that they have been effected by 
the use of the funds intended for what is 
called famine insurance, by the abandon- 
ment of public works, by reduction sin 
military expenditure, and by other ex- 
pedients which appear to me likely to be 
injurious to the progress of India. Only 
yesterday the right hon. Gentleman 
boasted to the House of the immense 
development which had been made in 
the construction of railways in India in 


Sir Griffith said— 

“The barracks required in Upper Burmah 
will not be built ; the sanitary measures re- 
quired for the Army in India will not be carried 

| out, and, worst of all, the proposed improved 
| arrangements for water supply for the troops 
all over India must stand over. This means 
| preventible sickness and preventible death 
| among our troops, and the dreadful scourge of 
| enteric fever is to run its course unchecked.” 
| Well, that is rather a serious considera- 
tion. That is a consideration to which I 
| wish to direct the attention of this Com- 
mittee, and which ought to create serious 
| misgivings in our minds as to whether 
,all these reductions by which this 
equilibrium, or apparent equilibrium, 
‘is to be obtained are wise and 
| legitimate. Again, I understand that 
| there has been a very considerable 
| reduction in theoutlay on roadsand public 
| buildings. But on these and other matters 
| I do not wish to trespass too long on the 
| time of the Committee. I wish next to 
, Say a few words on the encroachment on 


the last 30 years. He will be the first | the Famine Fund. I will not argue the 
to admit that it is of enormous import-| vexed question of the original pur- 
ance to the future welfare of the coun- | pose and object of the Famine Fund. 


Mr. Chaplin 
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I will only say this—that by many / duties on cotton, and upon goods coming 
eminent authorities the views of the | from Lancashire into India, at any time 
right hon. Gentleman are not shared, and | that the Government think it advisable 
that the right hon. Gentleman has raised | to do so. Well, I am bound to make 
a question of very considerable contro- | this admission, that having once made a 
versy. But what I wish especially to | departure from your principles, having 
point out is that these proceedings have | once resorted to the expedient of the im- 
been undertaken in order to reduce the | position of these kinds of duties, I see 
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deficit of the present year. But that isa | neither sense nor reason nor logic in 
desperate expedient, and it is impossible 
that such an expedient can be resorted to 
in future years. I think that we must 
feel ourselves entitled to ask for further 
information from the Government as to 
what they contemplate doing when these 
resources cannot be looked to? The 
Finance Minister of India himself has 
expressed the strongest views on this 
point. Task the permission of the Com- 
mittee to read a single paragraph from his 
statement for 1894-5, which has also been 
laid on the Table of this House. It deals 
with those very questions which have 
been put before us to-night, and it seems 
to me shows that the Finance Minister 
takes a somewhat different view from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the expe- 
diency of resorting to this means of 
meeting a financial difficulty. He says— 
“The means which we have adopted in 
our Budget Estimates of nearly balancing our | 
revenue and expenditure are means which will 
hardly be available a second time. It is at some 
risk that we suspend even for one year the pro- 
vision of a crore or a crore and a-half, which we | 
shall certainly require if a famine season comes 
on us. We cannot call our financial position | 
safe till we find ourselves again with that crore 
to the good. The 40 lakhs also which we 
obtain from the Provincial Governments exhaust 
for the time the source to relief from temporary 
difficulties. A year hence we shall certainly 
have to reconsider our position.” 
Well, Sir, if that is so, we are entitled to 
make some inquiries of the Government 
as to what other expedients they are 
looking to iu the future? We are en- 
titled to make inquiries from the Govern- 
ment as to what will be done in the 
future. How are you going to meet the 
difficulties in which you will be placed 
in the future, and from which, as far as 
one can judge of the financial position, 
there can be no escape? The Member 
for Aberdeenshire (Mr. Buchanan) has 
placed a Notice on the Paper, from 
which it appears clear that he is in no 
difficulty on the subject. He says im- 
pose duties on cotton goods. He asks | 
the House to pass a Resolution giving | 
full power and authority to impose | 








exempting particular articles from these 
duties. I see the less excuse in this 
case, for the duties, if imposed already, 
would have saved you from any deficit at 
all, and would, indeed, have secured you 
a surplus. Neither do I see, in regard 
to another article, why—aunless your ob- 
ject is to deal another blow at silver and 
still further increase the disparity be- 
tween the two metals—I say I do not 
see why, if you should tax silver in your 
new Import Duties, you are to refrain 
from imposing a duty likewise upon gold, 
But apart from that question, and speak- 
ing for the moment only as far as the 
Cotton Duties are concerned, although I 
have expressed the opinion which I have 
just uttered, it is none the less deplorable 
to my mind that we should be driven by 
the financial policy you have adopted to 
consider expedients so injurious to our 
industries at home. It emphasises very 


strongly the straits to which hon. Gentle- 


men belonging to the Party opposite are 
driven in order to suppert their policy of 
closing the Mints—that they, who have 
always been Free Traders and have been 
the most ardent disciples of Mr. Cobden 
and the worshippers of his fetish, should 
now be the first to urge on the Government 
Protection, and Protection moreover of a 
character by which they would impose 
duties on the chief manufactures of their 
own country. I think it will also be 
well to bear iu mind that this proposal 
is made at a time when probably the in- 
dustries in the North of England have 
seldom or never been less prosperous than 
now. I rather hope that the workers—the 
producers and artizans of the North of 
England—will take note of this: that 
they will remember, when the time 
comes, that it was from a Member of the 
Party who, above all, profess to be their 
friends—though I am bound to say that 
I think that to a great extent their action 
has been limited to professions—that it 
was from a Member of this Party that 
the first attempts were made to aim a 
blow at them, and the industries by which 
they live. The injury is all the greater, 
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because the workers and _ industries 
of Lancashire, as of India, are suffering 
at the present time from one common 
cause. There is no doubt of the injury 
which the fall in silver has inflicted on 
India. And as to Lancashire ask any 
manufacturer, and he will tell you that 
there is no doubt as to the injury it has 
inflicted on him. But how have they 
been met ? Whenever this question has 
been raised in the House or out of it—so 
far as I am aware—by any Representa- 
tive of the industries in the North of 
England or by anyone else in this House, 
it has been met by nothing but sneers, 
jibes, and taunts on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But there 
remains the fact, however much he may 
sneer at it, that this question of the 
fall in silver is a question which lies 
at the very root of all our difficulties 
in India, and of the manufacturing de- 
pression in Lancashire. Lancashire, 
then, hasa two-fold cause of complaint 
and apprehension. In the first place, 
the Government have contemptuously 
ignored the representations of Lanca- 
shire. In the second place, they would 
suffer greatly if the policy recommended 
by the Member for Aberdeenshire were 
attempted, for then the Government, in 
order to efface the consequences which 
have been brought upon them by their 
policy, would be striking a blow at the 
special industries of the premier manu- 
facturing county in this country. I must 
say that the time for making this pro- 
posal on the part of the hon. Member 
has been well selected. I do not know 
whether he intends to press his Motion, 
or whether he will even have the 
opportunity of doing so, but he must 
know that this is a time when on 
so important a proposal there is no 
fair representation of the House of Com- 
mons. If I may presume to offer any 
advice whatever on this subject to the 
Committee or to any of my hon. Friends, 
I would say that I think that they would 
do well to reserve to themselves absolute 
freedom of action and opinion upon this 
most important point. What the Govern- 
ment may think it right to do on this 
question I do not know. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has care- 
fully abstained from taking any line what- 
ever upon it to-night. For my part, if I 
were called on to express my own opinion 
I should express my deep regret that Her 
Majesty’s Government should have 





Mr. Chaplin 
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thought it fitting, and found it to be 
their duty, to adopt a financial policy in 
India which has seemed to any hon. 
Member to render necessary a step so 
injurious to some of the industries of 
their own country—a step, moreover, 
which, once taken, may have to be 
extended. For once the resource is 
adopted for the purpose of Revenue of 
imposing Import Duties in India you will 
naturally be driven to make them higher 
and higher, as your necessities increase, 
and in that way they may be fraught 
with consequences of the gravest character 
to English industries. However, that is 
a matter which it is for the Government 
to decide, and for which the full responsi- 
bility must rest on them, and them alone. 

Sir J. KITSON (York, W.R., Colne 
Valley) desired to offer a few observations 
in reference to that part of the statement 
of the Secretary of State which concerned 
the construction and extension of railways 
in India. As he much regretted to ob- 
serve, the rate of progress of endowed 
pew railway lives in India which had 
been so slow in the past was not likely 
at present to be accelerated. Indeed, 
from the figures placed before the Com- 
mittee it would appear that in the year 
1894-5 the rate would be materially 
slackened. He ventured. to ask the 
indulgence of the Committee, because he 
took up this question as manager of 
a large industrial undertaking giving 
employment to many workmen who 
would receive employment of a beneficial 
character if public works of this nature 
were pressed forward. He saw in India 
a reasonable opportunity of finding that 
employment of which they were sadly in 
want. In the course of a long experience 
extended, as regarded his own firm, to 
over half a century, he had seen 
the market in England for railway 
material existing, first in England alone, 
open out into France, Germany, and the 
Continent generally, but now, alas! this 
was absolutely closed to this country. 
But, happily, new markets weredeveloped 
in South America, in our Colonies, and in 
India, and in these latter (India and the 
Colonies) at the present time there was 
the only hope for the extension of the 
iron, steel, and engineering trades of this 
country. The House had frequently 
been occupied, and particularly quite re- 
cently, in consideration of proposals 
having for their object restriction of the 
hours of labour, and the one reasonable 
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argument put forward for their adoption 
was the plea that thereby work would 
be more evenly divided among those who 
lived by their labour. He did not doubt 
the sincere desire of those who sought by 
drastic methods to diminish the ranks of 
the unemployed, but it was not too much 
to ask the House to consider whether 
there could not be found, through public 
works of a useful and remunerative cha- 
racter, fields of employment at home and 
abroad in possessions such as our great 
Empire of India. We are responsible for 
the provision of efficient transport service 
in India, and when it was borne in mind 
that in that Empire we controlled the 
destinies of nearly one-fifth of the com- 
puted population of the globe, it must be 
admitted that the simple statement of the 
mileage of railways in India in contrast 
to the vast population gave an impression 
that it was wholly inadequate for the ser- 
vice of such a teeming population. There 
was a strong conviction that the obstacles 
which impeded its more rapid develop- 
ment were raised by the Government in 
India and not by the Home administra- 
tion. The present Secretary of State, as 
was very well known by association and 
descent, as well as by knowledge 
of the position, was bound to be on the 
side of those who would more rapidly 
extend the railway system of India ; but 
what did he propose in the statement he 
had just made as to the outlay on the 
construction of State railways in the 
coming financial year? For State rail- 
ways in 1894-5, the estimated outlay 
was Rx.3,477,400. The expenditure for 
1893-4 amounted to Rx.4,104,500, so that 
the proposed expenditure on State rail- 
ways showed a reduction of Rx.630,100. 
True, there was an increase in the outlay 
by Guaranteed Companies to the amount 
of Rx.369,400, but there still remained 
an actual reduction of estimated expendi- 
ture in 1894-5 of Rx.260,700. The 
proposed outlay on construction was 
Rx.3,474,400, and that on the Guaranteed 
Companies’ lines Rx.1,393,400, making 
a total of Rx.4,867,800, or, taking the 
rupee at fourteen pence, £2,839,550 ster- 
ling. The outlay upon new railway 
works and extensions in England, where 
the railway system was practically com- 
plete, was last year £25,000,000 sterling, 
and over the four previous years the 
average outlay for the extension and 
development of the existing system in Eng- 
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land was £20,000,000 sterling, a total of 
£80,000,000 having been laid out in four 
years. Contrasted with the figures of 
the Indian proposals, at any rate, 
the latter could not be considered pro- 
digal ; and, indeed, he thought them par- 
simonious and far behind the necessities 
of the country. The total mileage of 
Indian railways open at the end of 1893 
was 18,345 miles, the length sanctioned 
in that year 636 miles, and the total 
length sanctioned for 1894 was only 136 
miles. The right hon Gentleman stated 
that the net receipts amounted to 5°44. 
The Committee had been told there had 
been a loss on the working of railways 
in India, but that loss was entirely 
owing to the rate of exchange, and so far 
was there from there being a loss on the 
working of the railways in India that he 
would not hesitate to provide a syndicate 
that would be prepared to give the 
Government of India not less than 
£200,000,000 or £250,000,000 sterling 
for the railways and take the loss on 
exchange. He invited the Committee to 
note the comparison of 18,455 miles of 
railway open in India with 174,784 miles 
in the United States. In India there 
was a length of 1 +4, miles of railway 
for each 100 square miles of area ; in the 
United States there were six miles for 
each 100 square miles. In the United 
States the percentage was six miles for 
each 1,000 ; and there was 10 times the 
mileage in the United States for area, 
and 45 times the provision for each 10,000 
of population. In Russia, sparsely popu- 
lated as it was, there was twice the pro- 
vision in Russia in Europe, and in Russia 
in Asia 20 times the mileage to the 
population compared with India. He 
would remind the Committee that at this 
moment Russia was pressing forward its 
railway construction. Five thousand 
miles of railway were being constructed 
to connect Siberia with the Pacific coast. 
It was not necessary to demonstrate the 
paramount necessity of more railways for 
India, as it had been admitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India, 
In his speech yesterday he said— 

“ T do not know a better test of the improve- 
ment of a country than railways. Nothing has 
been more important than the improvement 
effected by the railway administration in India, 
and the construction of the railways has been a 


great source of prosperity to the country, and a 
most important cause of its increased wealth.” 
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The right hon. Gentleman gave some 
statistics of the advance of wages in 
India, which in the last 10 or 15 years 
amounted to 16% per cent. He might 
tell them that wherever railways were 
constructed the wages of artisans in con- 
tact with the railways invariably doubled, 
if not increasing to even a larger extent. 
Therefore, there was no dispute as to the 
necessity of railways. The question was, 
how was the money to be obtained ? 
Competent authorities showed that 
20,000 miles of railway were re- 
quired. It was not necessary to 
indicate the districts or directions in 
which they should be made, because 
thousands of miles of railways 
had been surveyed and sanctioned by the 
Government of India which were not yet 
constructed. Lord Ripon, who was an 
authority upon this subject, sanctioned 
more miles of railway than any Governor 
General of late years, and he had often 
stated to him (Sir J. Kitson) in conver- 
sation how strongly he was impressed 
with the need for more railways in India. 
He gathered that the block was some- 
where in India. He remembered a 
friend of his of high position in the 
Indian railway world telling him of a 
certain Indian railway scheme which had 
been before the Indian authorities for 
some years. When the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington came into Office 
the matter was explained to him, and 


after careful consideration he sent a 
message to India which 


peremptory ; 
brought about a settlement in a few 
weeks. The scheme was at once prose- 
cuted and was now in operation. That 
was the Indian Midland system. He had 
the greatest confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India; he 
thought, indeed, he might say that he 
had more confidence in him than in 
the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington, and he believed that this 
matter was in very strong hands. The 
most economical method of providing 
capital was for the Government of India 
to borrow the money, because it could 
borrow at a low rate of interest ; but it 
would appear from the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman that this 
was a method which was closed for the 
present. But there were other methods 
by which the hoards of treasure which 
they heard recounted yesterday as 


existing in India could be drawn upon if 


Sir J. Kitson 
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the native bankers and financial agents 
were approached in a businesslike man- 
ner. He knew of some tramway schemes, 
the capital for which had been provided 
by Indian bankers. If, then, the Govern- 
ment could not borrow largely, the 
bankers and financial agents would under- 
take the construction of railways provided 
that businesslike terms were offered to 
them. Of course, the Indian Govern- 
ment might propose such hard terms as 
to check and discourage enterprise. As 
a fact, he knew of many Indian projects 
which had been checked by attempts at 
driving hard bargains. The general in- 
terest of India ought not to be sacrificed 
to the timidity and the slothfulness ofa De- 
partment. The times were very favour- 
able for the undertaking and the pro- 
secution of great public works and rail- 
way construction. Cheap money, cheap 
material, and unemployed labour were at 
the service of those who could offer fair 
terms, and the Secretary of State could 
render invaluable service both to Eng- 
land and to India by advancing these 
undertakings, which would provide profit- 
able employment for thousands who were 
loudly calling for and urgently in need 
of it. 

Str W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.) said, the Committee 
would recognise that the statement which 
they had listened to that evening was 
one of exceptional interest, and exceed- 
ingly important, and he was sure they 
were very much indebted to the Secretary 
of State for India for the very clear and 
interesting manner in which he had put the 
facts before them. He thought that his 
statement differed in one respect from 
many of the previous statements made on 
the Indian Budget in that House, because it 
was apparent that it not only dealt with 
the finances of India, but with many im- 
portant questions connected with the 
commerce and industries of both India 
and England. Under these circumstances, 
he greatly regretted that these important 
questions, in all their ramifications and 
details, had been relegated to the end of the 
Session, and he thought they had cause 
for complaint, for in the early weeks of 
the Session the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer promised a day on which Indian 
finances should be discussed. He did not 
say that that promise had been deliber- 
ately unfulfilled—it might have been that 
circumstances were too strong for the 
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right hon, Gentleman — but in the 
position in which Indian finances and 
everything connected with Indian affairs 
were placed at present, it would have 
been most desirable that they should have 
had a day set apart entirely for the dis- 
cussion of Indian questions, apart alto- 
gether from the ordinary discussion upon 
the Budget, because it was evident from 
the statement they had heard, taken 
in connection with various interesting 
Blue Books that they had had 
placel in their hands, embraced 
many important matters, and not only 
important, but absolutely new, departures 
in policy on the part of the Indian and 
Home Governments. They had the 
elosing of the Mints, the imposition of 
Import Duties, the discussions in the 
Legislative Council, and the threatened 
Cotton Duty. He only proposed to deal 
with one or two of these questions ; and, 
first, he would say a few words upon the 
closing of the Mints. They were told 
that this step was still in an experimental 
stage. He did not know how long 
that stage was to continue. Already 
it had existed for over 12 months, 
and, though the Government might 
say that they had not all the 
material to come to a final decision as to 
whether the experiment had been suc- 
cessful or not, there were several conclu- 
sions that might be arrived at even at 
present. He did not wish to appear 
hostile with regard to the closing of the 
Mints, but that policy had been univer- 
sally condemned by all the authorities, 
not excluding even the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Herschel! Committee, and 
he did not think the Government would 
have adopted it except as a policy of 
despair. There was evidence that there 
were other remedies for the position in 
which they were placed, and it was only 
failing these that they put this proposal 
to the Government. The same proposal 
was made in 1889, and the Government 
on that side of the House absolutely de- 
clined to allow the Indian Government 
to adopt it; and they did so because 
they believed it would be injurious and 
detrimental to the people of India. 
Therefore, the present Government were 
bound to show very strong reason for the 
closing of the Mints. One of the con- 
clusions they could already draw from 
the experiment was that, if it sueceeded 
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in maintaining the rupee and in raising 
the value of the rupee as compared with 
the sovereign, the effect would be to in- 
jure very seriously indeed the export 
trade of India. They had this remark- 
able testimony from the Consul at 
Shanghai, who stated that in the quarter 
immediately following the closing of the 
Indian Mints the exports fell one-half 
from what they were in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the previous year. He 
did not think that that was denied by 
the Secretary for India. Then with 
regard to Manchester goods, the fall in 
silver which had resulted from the closing 
of the Indian Mints produced this effect 
—that the exports from Lancashire to 
China and the East were absolutely re- 
duced in one year to one-half. He knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his 
advisers were perfectly prepared for a 
considerable dislocation of trade, but he 
could not agree that that would be tem- 
porary. It seemed to him that as long 
as there was a gap between the gold 
value of the rupee and the gold value of 
silver there must be that dislocation of 
trade and prevention of exports from 
India to the far East. Coming now to 
the question of Import Duties, he sub- 
mitted that that was a most serious de- 
parture from the true principles of Free 
Trade, and from the principles upon 
which he thought commercial legislation 
ought to be based. He knew it was 
thought that Free Trade principles would 
be maintained if they took care not to 
impose duties of a protective character. 
He did not think that that was the full 
extent of Free Trade principles. The 
apostles of Free Trade held the wider 
view that there should be the freest 
possible exchange between the nations of 
the world without any interference by 
duties of any kind whatever. It appeared 
to him that the Import Duties which had 
already been placed upon goods going 
into India were protective. There 
were no countervailing Excise Duties 
It might be said that these articles 
on which there were duties were not 
produced in India; but that was not 
the fact with many of the articles, for 
woollen and silk goods and many other 
of the articles on which there were duties 
were manufactured to a greater or less 
extent in India. He would go further, 
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factured there now, how did they know 
that putting the 5 per cent. duty on these 
articles would not at once encourage and 
stimulate their manufacture in India and 
bring them into competition with our 
own industries? Indeed, such an event 
was extremely likely, and the tax upon 
tea in England was not at all analogous, 
for tea could not be grown in this 
country. Therefore, with regard to the 
proposed Cotton Duty, the Secretary for 
India could not trust entirely to the argu- 
ment about countervailing duties, because 
he had already thrown that over with 
regard to a number of articles on which 
there was now a duty. The extension 
of industries in India during the last 10 
or 15 years had been enormous, and he 
believed that the movement in these in- 
dustries which completed with our own 
had been stimulated by the fall in silver. 
In 1882 the present Duke of Devonshire 
stated that 

“there was no country in the world where it 
was less desirable to raise a duty on cotton 
goods than in India.” 

He added that it was desirable, in the in- 
terests of India, that its foreign trade 
should be increased, and then declared 
that the policy and the action of the Go- 
vernment in India in taking off the duty 
on cotton was sound and wise, and that 
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it had been adopted not in deference to | 


any political pressure or exigency, but 
deliberately in the interests of the people 
of India. He would like to say a few 
words on the subject of the Cotton Duties, 
which were, it was true, only threatened. 
He thought he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India to say 
he feared the necessity would arise in 
which they might -have to be imposed. 
He was quite prepared to admit that, 
when they had embarked on this policy 
of Import Duties in order to fill up a gap 
which had been caused by the loss on ex- 
change, he confessed it might turn out 


to be difficult to defend the exemption of | 


cotton goods. He believed there were 
arguments which could be used, and 
which no doubt would be used as 
to this matter before the right hon. 
Gentleman let the blow fall. He 
would, however, suggest that in the 
first place this was a very large in- 
dustry. It was, he thought, nearly 
one-half of the whole of the imports into 
India, and it was also a very large 
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country. There was a second sugges- 
tion he would like to make, and that 
was that it existed at present on a very 
large scale in India itself, which 
differentiated it no doubt from those 
which he had referred to, although he 
thought it would be found that they 
were increasing. There was another 
point, and that was that already, even 
without the operation of any Import 
Duties, the trade of Lancashire, both 
with India and the far East, had been 
seriously injured during the last 20 
years. He should like to give the 
figures of the exports of cotton yarn 
to the far East from 1881 to 1892, 
and to compare them with ihe growth 
of exports from India to the same places 
—China, Hong Kong, and Japan. He 
found that, while the exports of cotton 
yarn from England to those places had 
fallen off from £47,000,000 in 1881 to 
£31,000,000 in 1892, the exports from 
India to China, Hong Kong, and Japan, 
had increased from £25,000,000 in 1881 
to £17%,000,000 in 1892, showing that 
there had been a complete displacement 
of the export trade from England to the 
far East in favour of India. He could 
give other proof, but he did not think it 
was necessary, because he did not think 
it was denied that by the bonus which 
India had received by the fall in silver 
she had been enabled to take the place of 
Lancashire. Objection was taken to the 
word “bonus,” and he confessed he did 
not like it himself; but undoubtedly it 
was a fact that the trade between India 
and the far East being on a silver basis, 
and not being touched, had increased to 
an enormous extent, while, owing to the 
difference in exchange between this 
country and the far East, and silver- 
using countries, our trade had been 
very much diminished. The right 
hon. Gentleman had indicated more 
than once that he would not think of im- 
posing these Cotton Duties unless he 
could rob them of their protective cha- 
racter. He assumed that the right hon. 
Gentleman was trusting to the imposition 
of countervailing duties in India in order 
to avoid any suspicion of protection. It 
appeared to him that that was a very 
doubtful, if practical, policy. While it 
might result in protecting them in Lan- 
cashire from unfair competition from the 
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Indian manufacturer, they were going at 
one blow to do an injury both to Lan- 
eashire trade and to the manufacturing 
industries in India. It was, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out, the 
consumer who would pay this Import 
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but he thought he was entitled to ask 
him to look into this question and see if 
| there were not other methods by which 
| this loss could be avoided, and at the same 
time these very objectionable means of 
raising revenue by Import Duties could 








Duty, and, of course, if he had to pay the | also be avoided. He asked whether the 
Import Duty he would, in all probability, | right hon. Gentleman would not deal 
consume less. That was the natural | directly with this evil, and not merely 
tendency, and the effect would be that, | fill up a gap that occurred every year 
although they might keep the Indian | and increased every year, by temporary 
manufacturer and the Lancashire manu- | arrangements. The establishment of a 
facturer on a par, they would pro tanto | par between silver and gold by Inter- 
destroy the trade of both, and thus com- | national Agreement amongst the nations 
mit a grievous injury. He would like | had always been the remedy which the 
to point out that these duties were | Indian Government from their experience 
abolished not because of their protective | and authority had presented to the Home 
character, but because, as many autho- | Government, and he doubted very much 
rities stated at the time, they believed | whether there was a single member of 
they were unjust and detrimental to} the Indian Government or any official 
trade, both in regard to the people of | either at home or in India who was not 
India and of this country. Those who | prepared to support that, and say it was 





could look upon this matter in cold blood, 
as it were, at the time when the Resolu- 
tions of that House dealing with these 
duties were passed, and apart from many 
questions which surrounded them to-day, 
had no hesitation in saying that these 
Cotton Duties, and, he thought, all the 
Import Duties, were detrimental to the 
interests of the people of both countries, 
and they had, in fact, been condemned by 
all the great authorities both in India and 
in that House. He believed that no one 


was less desirous of putting on Import | 


Duties of any kind than the present 
Secretary of State for India if he could 
possibly avoid it, and he perfectly 
trusted him when he said that he would 
not impose them unless the necessities 
were, in his opinion, so great as to force 
it to be done. The justification for the 
imposition of Import Duties was, as was 
bluntly stated by the Indian Finance 
Minister, “‘ We want money ; and money 
we must have, in some way or 
another.” There was no question as 
to the cause of the deficit which India 
had to face. The deficit was entirely 
accounted for by the loss in exchange, 
and he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the proper way was not to deal 
with the evil directly, and not fill up a gap 
which oceurred every year and increased 
every year with anything that the Go- 
vernment of India could lay its hands 
upon. He should be sorry to lead the 


Committee into a bi-metallic discussion, 


| the true and right remedy, and they had 
| no doubt whatever that it would be sue- 
| cessful. He denied that the necessity 
' for the imposition of these Cotton Duties 
| had arisen. There was the remedy which 
had been pointed out over and over again. 
by the Indian Government, and which 
could be applied, and it was only the 
determination of the Home Government 
which stood in the way of any Inter- 
national Agreement. Once they had got 
the value of gold and silver established 
on a permanent basis, they would be able 
, to relieve themselves of their difficulties,, 
‘and England and India would both 
benefit. He hoped the Government 
would, before the next Budget Statement, 
consider this question even more care- 
fully than they had done in the past. 
*Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, that with regard to the Committee 
to be appointed next Session, there was 
one subject which he hoped would be in- 
cluded in the financial matters to be re~ 
ferred to it—namely, the apportionment 
of the expenditure between this country 
and India. It had been a source of 
constant complaint for many years past 
that India was unfairly treated where there 
wasa joint financial responsibility with this 
country. India was saddled with half 
the expenses of the Opium Commission, 
and India was saddled with these ex- 
penses, without, as he understood, hav- 
ing wny power to resist the expen- 
diture. But there were other depart 
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ments in which India had made com- 
plaints through her Ministers and those 
who had had charge of ber Military 
Forces. The Member for Oxford 
stated that changes were made in*our 
military system at home which entailed 


large expenditure in India, and while | 


India was not consulted in regard to 
these changes, India, had to pay her share 
of these expenses. Ina Blue Book deal- 
ing with the question of Home Charges 
there was a Despatch of 1889, which set 
outa Table showing that during a period 
extending from 1864 to 1882, no less a 
sum than £880,000 per annum was added 
to the military expenditure in India by 
charges imposed upon her by changes in 
the military system at home, and in 
regard to which she was not consulted, 
and her interests were not considered. 
That he held to be alone a suitable sub- 
ject for inquiry by a Committee of that 
House, and he hoped it would be in- 
eluded in the Reference to the Com- 
mittee which the right hon. Gentleman 
said he was going to appoint next 
Session. He desired to say a few words 
upon one point which had been discussed 
—namely, the question of the exception 
of the Cotton Duties from _ the 
Tariff Bill which was recently passed by 
the Indian Government. In the very 
able and attractive statement laid before 
them this evening by the Secretary of 
State for India, the right hon. Gentle- 
man dealt with this purely as an 
economical question. When he dealt 
with this matter he rather felt that the 
account which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave to this House of the history of the 
question was not quite the same as that 
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cluded a very great variety of articles. 
That Tariff Bill was proposed by the 
Government of India, and was sent home 
to this country for approval. It met 
with the unanimous support of the Go- 
vernment of India. It met with the 
unanimous support of the Council of 
India, and it was Lord Kimberley and 
the Cabinet of this country who said to 
the Government of India, “ You may 
pass your Tariff Bill, and you may in- 
clude in it anything you like except 
cotton.” It was the exemption of this 
one article from the Tariff Bill, which 
was sanctioned by the Government of 
India, that he thought upon financial 
and political grounds they had good 
reason to complain of. 








Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, no Bill 
| proposed any duty upon cotton. Tele- 
| graphic communications passed before 
| the Bill was introduced. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was not 
aware of the actual procedure, but sub- 
| stantially the Government of India pro- 
posed, as he -understood, an all-round 
Import Duty of 5 per cent., or that was 
| what they wished, and the Government 
in this country said, in effect, “ You may 
| have an all-round duty of 5 per cent., so 
| long as you do not include cotton in that 
| all-round duty.” As to the protective 
_ character of this duty, as the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Manchester had pointed out, 
'where an Import Duty was im- 
/posed on articles manufactured in 
| that country, that duty was of neces- 
| sity protective in its character, and 
_so far as the duty fell upon imported 
‘articles such as were manufactured in 
India it was protective. Statements of 


set before them in the Blue Books in their | Sir E. Baring and of Sir A. Lyall, 
hands. But passing that by, what hedid | one of the Members of the Council, 
not think the right hon. Gentleman laid | had been quoted, and the necessities 
sufficient stress upon was that it was | of India were said to be so great that 
not merely an economic question, but a | the Government had to cast the net far 
question of great financial and politicalim- | and wide, including many items that were 
portance as well. He dealt with it | not in the Tariff of 1875. Anyhow, if the 
purely as a financial question. He (Mr. | protective nature of it vitiated the pro- 
Buchanan) did not feel that he was / posal to put a duty upon cotton goods, 
at all capable of arguing an economic | so did it vitiate the proposal so far as it 
question of this sort with his right | referred to any goods produced within 
hon. Friend, but to his mind a con-/| the limits of India. Another srgument 


siderable part of the case hud been stated | adduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
by the hon. Baronet opposite. A Tariff | was the Resolution of the House of 1879, 
Bill had been imposed by the Govern-/| and he was rather astonished at this 
ment of India, which had been sanctioned | when he remembered what took place 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It in- yesterday. The Government which paid 


Mr. Buchanan 
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s0 little attention to a Resolution of 15 
months ago were inclined to pay much more 
attention to a Resolution of a long past 
Parliament of 15 years ago. But he did 
not wish to make too much of that, and 
would not argue upon it. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman would recognise 
the responsibility of the Government of 
to-day, and would not shelter himself 
under the Resolution of 1879? He 
did not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman would desire to do so; 
responsibility must rest on the 
Secretary of State and Her Majesty’s 
Government. In a few words, he gave 
his version of the question as it appeared 
from the Blue Books from the financial 
and political point of view. Here was a 
case of a proposal unanimously made by 
the Government of India, sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State in Council, dis- 
allowed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
That in itself was a very serious political 
fact. These apparent conflicts, for per- 
haps they were more apparent than real, 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Government in India, were often very 
much exaggerated, and he had no wish 
to assist in the exaggeration, but 
here was a difference of opinion, 
and strong action by the Secretary 
of State overruling the opinion of the 
Government on a distinctly Indian 
matter. What was the financial position 
in which the Government of India found 
itself? Roughly speaking, as he 
gathered from the Blue Book and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, there 
was a deficit of about Rx.3,500,000, and 
how was this to be met? In the first 
place, by a suspension of the Famine 
Grant, the «deficit was reduced by 
Rx.1,000,000. So far as he understood 
the matter, he entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Famine 
Grant was to be provided out of the 
surplus revenue, and if there was no 
surplus there could be no such special 
grant. To meet the Rx.2,500,000 
remaining the Government of India said 
there must be new taxation and that the 
only source of such taxation was an 
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Import Duty all round, the deficit would 
have been met. But according to the Blue 
Book the deficit had not been met—there 
was still a deficit of Rx.310,000, and as 
the right hon. Gentleman said, all depended 
upon taking the rupee at 14d., and it had 
fallen ld. [Cries of “No!”] At all 
events, the proposals in the Budget had 
in view a deficit, not a surplus; while 
with the Import Duty there would have 
been a surplus, or at any rate the financial 
exigencies of the present year would be 
met. What was substituted for the pro- 
posed Cotton Duty? The right hon. 
Gentleman glided gently over this 
matter. Economies were to be rigidly 
enforced; there was a saving of 
Rx.370,000 odd in buildings and roads— 
Rx.194,000 on the military side, and 
Rx.176,000 on the civil side. A Member 
of the Council said— 

“We have practically cut out every work 

from the civil side of the expenditure to which 
we were not absolutely committed.” 
The result, as had been said by a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Council, would 
be the arrest of all development. Then, 
as to military expenditure another Mem- 
ber, Sir Griffith Evans, was reported to 
have said in Council— 

“ The barracks in Upper Burma are not to be 
built, the sanitary measures required for the 
Army in India will not be carried out, and, 
worst of all, the proposals for the improvement 
of the water supply for the troops must stand 
over. This means preventible sickness and 
death among the troops, and the dreadful 
scourge of enteric fever will run its course un- 
checked.” 

This was the statement of a non-official 
Member of the Council, and in language 
almost as strong the military Member of 
the Council said the result meant practi- 
cally the undertaking of no new works, 
the neglect of repairs to roads and build- 
ings, and the almost complete stoppage 
of all sanitary improvements. A serious 
statement for the responsible military 
Member of the Council to make, and 
this gave the Committee some idea of 
the cost to be paid for the exemption of 
cotton goods from this new tariff. Be- 
sides enforcing economies in this way, 


Import Duty. They wanted toimposea|the Government of India had been 
5 per cent. duty all round, and that would | obliged, owing to the exemption imposed 


have met their requirements, about half | 


the required amount being realised from 
cotton goods and the remainder from 
other items. In that way, with an equal 


upon them, to call on Local Governments 
for contributions to the amount of 
Rx.410,000, though, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, they would still have a 
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Westland’s language showed that he took | difficulty of defending the exemption of 


a@ very serious view of what he was 


obliged to do ; he was most unwilling, he 


said, to have recourse to this method, 
which would mean, for a time, the 
stoppage of all administrative improve- 
ments, and take the heart out of local 
administrators. The Government were 
unable to adopt and carry through the 
only satisfactory means for relieving 
them from their financial pressure, and 
to the course pursued there were political 
‘objections. It did not tend to the 
stability or strength of the Government 
of India when there could be read in the 
Blue Books statements such as were 
made in the discussions in Council. One 
after another, distinguished Members of 
the Council declared opinions entirely 
opposed to the proposal for which they 
were obliged to vote, and Mr. Weston 
himself said that, so far as the merits of 
the question were concerned, he was dis- 
posed to agree with the opponents of the 
Bill, and not with those who supported 
it. This was hardly a fair position, if it 
could be avoided, in which to put Mem- 
bers of the Government of India. There 
was strong evidence displayed in the 
Blue Book, as well as in newspaper 
accounts of the discussions, as to the 
feeling in India on the subject. State- 


ments were made by both official and | 


non-official Members of the Council of 
India of the most serious character ; that 
never in their experience had their been 
such an unanimous feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion as to the course pursued by the 
Supreme Government as there had been 
on this subject. Of course one would 
naturally discount the strength of irre- 
sponsible statements made under such 
circumstances, but, making all allowances, 
there was disclosed considerable,and he was 
disposed to think justifiable, dissatisfaction 
at the conduct pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government. So much as regarded the 
past. One point upon which his hon. 
Friend had dwelt was that upon which 
he would say a word. Of course, all 
would regret and deplore the necessity 
which compelled the Government of 
India to impose Import Duties at all. 
It was a necessity of the financial posi- 
tion, and it could only be hoped that 
improvement in the financial position 
would enable a remission to be made. 


Mr. Buchanan 


cotton goods, The Secretary of State 
said the matter must remain over for 
| another year ; that the decision of the 
| Government was final for the present 
| year, 


| Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
not quite what he said. 


| *Mr. BUCHANAN said, no, that was 
'his account of it. He did not attri- 
bute the words to his right hon. Friend, 
| but he assumed that;in substance his 


‘right hon. Friend had said what, of 
course, had been said in another place on 
this subject : that if it should be found 
necessary to include cotton goods, then 
| there must be provision made for counter- 
| vailing Excise. He dwelt upon that, 
and he would not discuss the matter in 
opposition to his right hon. Friend ; but 
'he would like to point out that, from 
| statements made in regard to the rivalry 
| between Lancashire and India in cotton 
| manufactures, it would appear that only 
|in a limited field did such rivalry exist. 


| The statement had been made and not 


| denied that it was only over 6 per cent. 
| of cotton goods that there was competi- 


| tion between India and Lancashire. 

| Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
| admit it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, it had been 
| stated and not with authority denied. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is in dispute. 


*Mr. BUCHANAN would not pin 
himself to a figure, but at all events 
it was but a small proportion of the 
'manufacture as to which the two com- 
| modities came into rivalry. The state- 
ment of Mr. Weston was that, while 
Lancashire occupied a wide area without 
competition, it was only in a very limited 
| field that the Indian mills competed with 
) Lancashire trade. Whatever the extent 
of the overlapping might be, if there was 
to be an imposition of a countervailing 
| Excise it should only apply to those 
| goods in which there was this direct 
/competition. With great satisfaction the 
‘Committee must have heard the speech 
| of the hon. Member for Manchester on 
| the subject. No doubt there was 
|a widely prevailing idea—and he was 
bound to say not without considerable 
justification—that it was due to pressure 
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from Lancashire that the duty had not 
been allowed to be imposed. For that 
unfortunate impression Manchester mer- 
chants were to blame, for undoubtedly 
there had been some exceedingly strong 
statements made by those gentlemen. He 
had a selection from which he would not 
quote, but certainly representations in 
very strong language indeed were made 
to Lord Kimberley. But the hon. 
Baronet had discussed the matter in a 
rational spirit, and at the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on Monday it was 
discussed in a moderate and temperate 
manner. One gentleman said— 

“It is of the first importance to convince the 
people of India that whatever happens we de- 
sire to act towards them in the strictest justice, 
and not from the point of view of our own in- 
terest. We must regard this matter from a 
ped point of view than that of our local 
trade.” 


This was sounding the proper note on 
the subject, but if an idea in the other 
direction obtained among the people of 
India he did not think the people of India 
were to blame for it, because ‘there had 
been justification. But allowing all that 
to pass, and looking to the discussion in 
the future—for he had little doubt that 
it must come up for discussion again—he 
hoped it would continue to be discussed 
in a fair spirit, and that in tie endeavour 
to arrive at a settlement all would show 
not only a desire to do justice to our own 
people, but would act up to the ideal that 
in all these discussions the governing 
consideration of each and all should be 
the welfare of the whole people of India. 


Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.) thanked 
the hon. Member for Manchester for dis- 
abusing the minds of Members of the 
Committee of the idea generally prevail- 
ing, and often given expression to, that 
it was in some sort of dread of the effect 
ov the votes of Lancashire that induced 
Lord Kimberley to exempt cotton goods 
from Indian Import Duties. Those gentle- 
men who took that view, basing it on 
what took place at the reception of the 
deputation by Lord Kimberley, must first 
ignore the sequence of events and deny 
the almanac, because, as a matter 
of fact, the decision of Lord Kimberley 
to exempt those goods was taken long 
before the deputation so often referred 
to waited upon him. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken said the] 
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competition between Lancashire and 
Indian products extended over a very 
limited area, and was confined to a 
very few towns. Knowing something of 
the trade, he was prepared to admit that 
the competition was. now limited to a 
narrow range, but how long would it 
remain so limited were this 5 per cent. 
Import Duty imposed? At once there 
would be encouragement to extend that 
area, and concerns now limited to the pro- 
duction ofthe more common goods would, 
under the influence of the 5 per cent. pro- 
tection, rapidly enlarge their range of 
operation, and before long there would be 
serious competition with Lancashire in a 
new and wider field. From the Blue 
Book he could quote Reports showing 
how without a protective duty this com- 
petition was increasing, as, for example, 
there was no doubt that, looking at 
the course of trade over a series of years, 
the competition of the Indian mills 
in Manchester goods was growing, the 
mills gradually beginning to make the 
medium class of goods which formed the 
bulk of the imports, and they were also 
beginning to bleach and dye their goods. 
This without any Import Duty, so that 
there was every probability that the 
competition would be extended over a 
much wider area if this duty were to 
be imposed. Many Members seemed 
anxious to know why this exceptional 
treatment had been granted to cotton 
goods, There was a history attaching 
to this question. Such duties were once 
in existence, and it was enly after a long 
and stubborn fight that, 12 years ago, they 
were sweptaway. History had proved 
that the action Manchester took on 
that occasion was no selfish action, 
and that its interest was in no sense 
hostile to that of India, and the result 
showed that the line Lancashire took 
conduced to the benefit of India. He 
could appeal with confidence to Members 
of the House and ask, who was it gained 
most by the removal of the duties in 
1882? and he was sure the reply would be 
not England—though, of course, England 
had gained—but India was the chief 
gainer. There was an idea abroad in 
India that she had been wronged in some 
way in the matter by theexemption of cot- 
ton from duty, anunfortunate idea, which 
ought to be dispelled at any cost. He 
knew Lancashire intimately, and might 
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almost say that if a plan could be devised 


which at once would have the advan- | 


tage of yielding the required funds for 
the Indian Exchequer, and at the 
same time put the manufacturers 
of India on the same footing 
as the manufacturers of England, 
Lancashire would not have a word to say 
in opposition to a proposition of that 
kind. Another consideration entitled 
the cotton trade to some exceptional 
treatment, its enormous extent forming, 
as it did, 50 per cent. of the imports into 
India. This was an extensive field in 
which production would be fostered and 
engendered by this duty, and if the effect 
of the duty should be to stimulate manu- 
facturers in India to erect new mills, the 
removal of the duty would not remove 
the injury to Lancashire, for the mills 
would remain and the protected competi- 
tion of India with Lancashire trade 
would continue. The hon. Member for 
Manchester had dwelt on the difficulties 
that in his view existed to the imposition 
of countervailing Excise Duties. The 
opinion of the Bombay spinners had 
been quoted, and they to a man—there 
being one exception—were opposed to 
these Excise Duties. So it was found 
that the Lancashire spinners were opposed 
to these Excise Duties. He could quote 
an opinion that would have great weight 
with the hon. Baronet. Sir John Stringer 
in 1881-2 declared that no protective 
duty should exist unless a countervailing 
Excise Duty was imposed along with 
them. For his part, he commended the 
action of the Government, and believed 
that in taking the course they had the 
Government had said to India that all 
the evils of protection would result by 
these duties ; that the interests of the 
Empire would be sacrificed, and at the 
same time some injustice would be done 
to Lancashire. It was their duty as 
statesmen to look all round the question 
and take account of all parts of the 
Empire. They admitted that the wel- 
fare and interests of India had claims for 
first attention, and it was important the 
idea should not get abroad that India 
was regarded, to use an Americanism, 
as a mere dumping ground for English 
goods. The welfare of India was the first 
consideration with those who ruled that 
Empire, but he was altogether unwilling 
to believe that our statesmen were so 
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bankrupt of resources that they were 
unable to suggest a plan of raising the 
revenue for the assistance of the Indian 
Exchequer without at the same time in- 
flicting an injury upon a large industry in 
this country. He believed in this matter 
the views of Lancashire were not im- 
practicable views. They admitted readily 
that the Indian Government was placed 
in a position of great difficulty, and were 
anxious to do what they could to assist 
the Government. If more money must 
imperatively be raised, he knew there 
were many men in Lancashire who would 
be content to have Import Duties imposed 
provided there were these countervailing 
Excise Duties levied at the same time, He 
knew the position of the cotton trade was 
in a somewhat hard case at the present 
time, but that was not the ground and 
basis of their appeal ; and in asking for 
the consideration of the Government he 
felt sure they need not plead the necessity 
of their cause, but the justice of their 
case. 

*Sm G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India 
naturally opened out a very large field of 
subjects which those who knew anything 
of India took an interest in. Many of 
these subjects had been dealt with by 
hon. Gentlemen around him ; therefore, in 
the extremely brief observations he should 
make, he would address himself simply 
to one of the many points contained in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Statement 
which had not yet been referred to— 
namely, the railway policy. The loss 
that appeared upon the railway accounts, 
he thought, was due mainly to the way 
in which the accounts were presented ; he 
said this without meaning to reflect upon 
the admirable way in which the Indian 
accounts generally were prepared ; but he 
meant that in bringing the railway 
accounts into the finance accounts in the 
way in which it was now done by the 
Indian Authorities they were attempting 
an impossible task of combining the rail- 
way system with the genera] accounts of 
the revenue and expenditure of the year, 
including the class of transactions involved 
in a great commercial concern. Bringing 
the gross railway charges into the 
accounts was very misleading. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said the accounts now 
presented showed about Rx.92,000,00 
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on each side of the account, and from 
that the right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to deduct various very large receipts 
in order to arrive at the net revenue and 
expenditure, The right hon. Gentleman 
might have added that of these disfiguring 
elements the railway transactions were 
the largest of all, and these to a large 
extent were misleading, because, as the 
Committee were aware, the Government 
were the largest owners of railways, the 
next largest owners being Guaranteed 
Companies. In dealing with the second 
class, the guaranteed railways, all that was 
brought into the account was the actual 
net receipts. On the other hand, in the 
case of the Government railways, the 
whole gross receipts were brought in, and, 
on the other side, was shown the traffic 
receipts and working expenses. Consider- 
ing that hardly a year passed that the 
Government did not sell or buy a railway 
or that a railway did not change hands, 
it was evident that this way of showing 
the accounts was calculated to produce 
great confusion and make it extremely 
difficult to ascertain the real position of 
the Government, and he therefore would 
suggest that an effort should be made to 
separate their railway transactions from 
the ordinary Budget accounts, and to deal 
with the former as what they really are— 
commercial accounts. With respect to 
the general result, as the accounts stood 
now they showed a loss ; but he believed 
this loss was more apparent than real, 
because the Government was not only 
paying interest upon the guaranteed loan, 
but they were taking the very prudent 
step of buying up these guaranteed lines 
altogether by means of annuities. A very 
large part of the expenditure, therefore, 
was expenditure of a temporary character, 
and in respect of which, in a few years, 
the Government would come into posses- 
sion of a magnificent property. There- 
fore, although the Government now bad 
a deficit, a considerable part of the ex- 
penditure would not occur again. That 
was one point he wished to call attention 
to. In the next place, the Government, 
bad thrown into hotch-potch all the 
railways ; but it was well-known that a 
considerable part of the railway system 
consisted of military lines on the frontier, 
which were made for military purposes 
solely, and which never could, and never 
would, bring in any appreciable revenue. 
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He did not mean to say they were not 
economical works. On the contrary ; if the 
Army was called into operation beyond the 
frontier, the completion of these railways 
would prevent the expenditure of millions 
of pounds which had to be incurred in the 
last war beyond the frontier. But it was 
surely a mistake to mix up all this purely 
military work with what were really the 
commercial undertakings —the other 
Indian railways. If they were kept 
separate it would reduce the cost of the 
railways by a very large figure. It was 
important to bear in mind that in the 
further extension of the railway system 
was to be found the one source of relief 
from the present financial embarrassment. 
The earlier railways, indeed, were loaded 
with the cost—the extravagant cost—of 
construction, which had occurred in the 
first instance due to want of experience 
and to mismanagement. Railway con- 
struction formerly cost very much more 
than it does now. In the next place, 
these earlier railways were loaded 
with a high rate of guarantee that 
would never occur again. The Govern- 
ment guaranteed 5 per cent. on the line 
in gold, and, in order to pay that, the line 
must make a return of 10 per cent. in 
silver, which was a very heavy loading 
indeed. They had to remember that in 
future, if they guaranteed at all, it would 
not be necessary to give a higher rate 
than 3 per cent., and in the next place 
that it was extremely improbable that 
silver would take another and a further fall 
of 50 per cent., and, therefore, even if they 
gave guarantees in gold, they would not 
again be loading the account with a 
heavy loss, because he thought it was 
reasonable to suppose the loss by ex- 
change had reached its lowest and 
worst stage. With regard to railway 
enterprise, he was glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman express so strong an 
opinion upon the useful effect of railways, 
as he (Sir G. Chesney) believed that 
nothing would do so much good for 
India as railways. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had only been a short time in the 
position he now held ; but he was bound 
to say that so far the action of the 
India Office, and the steps that had 
been taken lately, had not been of that 
happy character to encourage the em- 
ployment of English capital in Indian 
railways. There had been a reaction 
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against the guarantee system, but from 
guarantees the Government had now 
gone into the other extreme of apparently 
offering no inducement to English 
capitalists to put their money into 
Indian railways. The railways in India 
would be subject to a degree of control 
which railways in this country were not; 
and, on the other hand, they were not to 
receive that definite assistance which he 
thought was absolutely necessary to 
secure the confidence of the English in- 
vestor, and lead to that rapid extension 
of railways that was so desirable in the 
interests of India. Quite recently there 
was a project for a valuable railway in 
the North-West Province, a railway that 
would be valuable both to the interests 
of India and of this country, but the 
correspondence respecting it had taken 
longer than the time that would have been 
necessary to complete the line, and 
in the end the proposal was so weighted 
with conditions, qualifications, and com- 
plications of all sorts that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for any projector to 
put it before the investing public. He 
would defy anyone not an expert in 
railway matters to know what was the 
real proposal of the Government in 
regard to it, yet the line was most 
urgently required in the interests of 
the country. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, that though there was again 
presented to them a deficit in the Indian 
Revenue, there was one bright side to the 
Budget. They were told yesterday that 
India was overwhelmingly an agricultural 
country, that the great bulk of the people 
of India obtained their living by the 
occupation of tilling the land. It 
was a gratifying fact to note that 
whilst all over the rest of the world at 
the present time a bitter ery was going 
up of agricultural distress, that was not 
the case with regard to India, the agri- 
culture of that country, from all the 
Reports they had received, being in a 
flourishing condition. It was a green 
oasis in the general waste. The ex- 
planation was exceedingly simple. India 
had been spared that terrible and con- 
tinued fall in prices which had been the 
principal cause of agricultural distress in 
England, the Colonies, and the United 
States. The fortunate cultivators of the 
soil in India had enjoyed the inestimable 
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blessing of a stable standard. Their obli- 
gations remained to-day substantially the 
same as they were 20 years ago. They 
could meet them with the same amount 
of produce. It was all very well to talk 
of the fall of the rupee and the deprecia- 
tion of silver; but anyone who would 
carefully look into the actual facts must, 
he was sure, be convinced that silver had 
really not fallen in value at all in these 
last 20 years. The purchasing power of 
an ounce of silver was now as great as it 
was 20 years ago. He supposed there 
was no more sound and reliable statis- 
tician than Dr. Giffen, and in an admir- 
able essay he wrote in 1888 he showed 
that, so far from silver having fallen 
during recent years, it had a little appre- 
ciated. The farmer in India to-day re- 
ceived the same amount of silver money 
for his produce that he received before. 
Therefore, while in this country and 
the colonies farmers were groaning 
under distress, the happy cultivators of 
the soil in India were going on their way 
in fair prosperity. According to Mr. 
Westland’s figures, dealing with a 
period of 16 years, in all those 
years the Revenue of India had in- 
creased, and yet they had this singular 
fact : that witha constantly and steadily in- 
creasing Revenue India was constantly in 
financial difficulties. The explanation 
of this was to be found in the one word 
“exchange.” He need not dwell upon 
that matter now, because the right hon. 
Gentleman below him had expatiated 
upon it, and admitted it to the full in his 
speech ; and the speeches of the Viceroy 
and of his Council in India as given in 
the Blue Book were full of it, too. Ex- 
change, and exchange alone, they said, 
was the cause, the only cause, of their con- 
tinual deficiency. The fact in regard to 
India was that it was a mortgaged farm, 
and mortgaged unhappily in gold. And 
as gold was steadily mounting in value, 
India, like all other similarly mortgaged 
persons or countries, found the real weight 
of its debtcontinually increasing. Shehad 
to buy gold with produce, and, as the 
value of the metal increased, had to give 
more and more produce in order to obtain 
the same quantity of it. The growing 
exports of India were not so much an 
indication of her prosperity as of the 
growing weight of her indebtedness. 
Until the Home Government opened 
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its eyes to the great central fact 
that it was not silver which had fallen 
in value, but gold, which had risen, 
they would never successfully grapple 
with the Indian financial difficulty, 
That was the key to the position. 
The fact that gold had risen in value 
was clear and obvious, testified by 
evidence of every kind. If they took any 
group of commodities at their wholesale 
prices, and measured gold by that 
standard, they would find that 63 
sovereigns would purchase as much 
as 100 sovereigus would 20 years ago ; 
gold as measured by commodities had 
risen 50 per cent. ; but silver, tested in 
the same way, showed no change of pur- 
chasing power, showing that the move- 
ment had been, not in the silver, but 
in the gold. They were deceived by 
old prejudices and superficial appear- 
ances, just as in former times the theo- 
logians were who held that the earth 
stood still, and that the phenomena of 
day and night was caused by the move- 
ment of the sun. An accurate observa- 
tion of the facts showed conclusively 
that it was gold which was going up— 
not silver, which was going down—and 
this explained why India had to keep 
sending more and more of its commodities 
to meet its indebtedness. The steward 
of the rich man in the parable told his 
lord’s debtor, who owed 100 measures of 
wheat, to take his bill and write four- 
score. ‘They had told India to take her 
bill and write 150. They had been more 
unjust than the unjuststeward. The Home 
Government had refused to recognise the 
real cause of this exchange difficulty, 
and had wrapped itself up in its blind gold 
prejudices. It reminded him of the old 
Methodist hymn in which the unregene- 
rate sinner is pictured— 
“ Wrapped up in self-conceit and pride, 
‘I shall have peace at last,’ he cried.” 

But the Government, like the sinner, have 
not found peace, nor would they while 
they founded themselves on the false belief 
that gold continued stable and that it 
was the silver that changed. The 
Government, instead of finding peace, 
had been driven into trying to do some- 
thing. And what had they done? They 
had tampered with the standard of 
India in the interest of creditors and 
against the interest of the toiling masses. 
By purely artificial means they had laid 
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‘heavier burdens upon those who had to 
| buy their money with their produce and 
their labour. They had based prices 
and obligations fixed in money in India 
not upon the natural product of the 
precious metal, but upon the arbitrary 
will of the Government, and they had 
taken in hand the responsible and 
odious task of limiting the supply of the 
money of the people. Mr. Westland, in 
his Budget Statement, said that the 
central fact of the financial history of 
the country in the last year was the 
closing of the Mints ; and, without intend- 
ing to speak in any disrespectful terms, 
he (Mr. Everett) should like, in plain 
language, to call attention to what had 
been done by the closing of the Mints. 
First, look at the folly of it; or, 
if that were too strong, the lack 
| of wisdom of it! Here was a prosperous 
|country with an increasing Revenue, 
| but the Government wanted more 
| Revenue. What did they do? They 
| actually cut off the supply of money out 
| of which their Revenue came. Was there 
|ever such a policy? Folly was written 
, in large letters across the very face of 
/such a plan, The result was, that they 
created a scarcity ; they made a famine of 
money where before they had plenty, and 
for freedom, with all its blessings, they 
substituted restriction. Look at the 
cruelty of it, too, to the producers in 
that country, who had to pay their debts 
and taxes with their produce! By arti- 
ficially raising the value of money the 
Government increased the difficulty to 
these poor people of getting it, and thus 
rendered their position harder and worse 
| than it was before. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would read the fifth chapter 
of the Book of Exodus he would find a 
picture of what he and the Government 
were doing. They had taken Pharaoh as 
their model. There had been in the past 
history of this and other countries 
profligate Kings who had sought to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their 
subjects by debasing the coin of the realm 
at their Mints and pocketing the profit of 
such debasement. And now, in the 19th 
century, in this enlightened country 
they had—he was going to say a pro- 
fligate Government ; but he would rather 
say a Government which had broken loose 
from all sound reason and honesty— 
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the expense of their subjects, not by 
debasing the coin of the realm, but by 
artificially raising its value. And he be- 
lieved, as between the two, in an agricul- 
tural nation, they harmed the country more 
by artificially limiting and raising the 
value of the coin than the Kings did by 
debasing it and putting the profit of such 
debasement in their pockets. The Kings 
robbed creditors, but lightened the taxes. 
You rob the toiling millions—the pro- 
ducers—by lowering the money value of 
their produce, and you raise the burden 
of the taxes. You are worse really 
than the profligate Kings. Look at the 
confusion, too, that has been created by the 
closing of the Mints. Twenty years ago 
there was only one “money” in India, 
and the world. Silver and gold were one. 
Foreign Governments, by tampering 
with the currency in 1873, created two 
“moneys.” This had led to all manner 
of difficulties, and now by the extra- 
ordinary action which you have 
taken there are three “moneys” in- 
stead of two. This was not all; for in 
the Blue Books which had been issued 
respecting India, there was the possibility 
indicated of a fourth money—namely, the 
native rupees coined in the native States 
—which the Blue Book stated were more 
easy to imitate than the others, so 
that in the artificial difference they had 
created between silver and the rupee the 
Government had introduced a great 
temptation to forge these native coins. 
And it was stated in the Blue 
Book that there were beginning to be 
detected signs of difference in value 
in circulation as between the native 
and the English rupees. Instead, 
therefore, of going back to one money, 
the Government had actually multiplied 
fourfold the evils and confusion of the 
money world. Worse than that, what 
had been done, so far as he could see, 
was perfectly useless. The Government 
would fail in the object they sought to 
attain, and, having mistaken the disease, 
their attempted remedy would only make 
things worse. It was like giving brandy 
toa patient in a raging fever. They had 
closed one of the great markets of the 
world against silver, and opened up a 
new source of demand for gold. What 
other effect could that have than to 
widen still further the great gulf between 
the two, and so to open still wider what 
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the Council in India described as “the 
yawning gulf of their gold obligations” ? 
It must be borne in mind to understand 
the position that the movement had been 
in gold and not in silver ; and in creating 
this new demand for gold—the metal 
which was already moving up fast— 
they had pushed its value up higher 
still. This was shown by the further 
fall in silver as measured by gold. It 
had fallen 25 per cent. further since the 
Mints were closed, or, to speak more 
accurately, gold had risen by that much 
more, and prices of produce here had fallen 
in proportion. And he felt sure from what 
they had seen already, and from the 
natural consequences of raising the de- 
mand for an already appreciating metal, 
that the effect of trying to put India on a 
gold standard must be to aggravate still 
further every feature of the disease under 
which they already suffered. The course 
the Government were pursuing would 
make debt more onerous than ever, would 
lower prices, and would place the agri- 
culturists in India in the same difficulties 
as those under which the agriculturists 
in England and other gold standard 
countries were labouring ; it would com- 
plete, too, the ruin of the latter. There was 
once painted a series of pictures entitled 
“The Rake’s Progress,” which attained 
considerable fame in this country. The 
course taken by the Government since 
they had dealt with this question seemed 
to him very comparable to the different 
stages in the rake’s downward progress. 
First of all, they were blind to the actual 
facts, and refused to:believe that it was 
gold which had gone wrong, contending 
falsely that it was the silver. Then 
they tampered with the silver standard ; 
that was the second stage. The third 
was running into debt; they had 
to come to Parliament to borrow more 
money. The fourth was misappro- 
priation of other’s money—they were 
driven to the misappropriation of the 
Famine and Provincial Funds. The fifth 
stage was that a stop was put to all 
further improvement in the country, 
the money intended for this purpose 
having been taken. The sixth and last 
stage, thus far, was that Free Trade had 
been abandoned, and the disciples of 
Cobden, the members of the great Liberal 
Party, had to give their consent to the 
imposition of duties.in India. The last, the 
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gallows, scene would come in due course. 
They were going contrary to everything 
that they had previously taught. They 
had talked against tampering with the cur- 
rency, and they had tampered with it ; 
against misappropriation, and they had 
been guilty of it; against putting on 
duties at the ports, and yet they had now 
done it. The closing of the Mints had 
been followed by the closing of the ports. 
They had tried artificially to raise the 
value of money in the country, and now 
they were going artificially to try and 
raise the value of the goods that went 
into the country, and they were driven 
by their necessities to-tax the com- 
mon necessaries of the people — 
even the light they burned at 
night and the agricultural implements 
that went into the country. Oh, the 
humiliation and the shame of it! When 
people read that—the English Govern- 
ment, and especially a Liberal Govern- 
ment, had been reduced to do this—it 
would produce that kind of shame in the 
beholders which the Babylonian people 
must have felt when they saw their 
great King, Nebuchadnezzar, reduced to 
going on all-fours and eating grass like 
an ox. This figure was used by a member 
of the Indian Council in his speech. 
Humiliation had been inflicted upon the 
Government of this country by the 
course they had pursued, and even 
now they were not at the bottom of the 
valley, for the Blue Book stated that there 
was no confidence felt that they were 
out of the difficulty. Even during the 
last two days, whilst this discussion had 
been proceeding, there were signs that 
the rupee was going to fall still further, 
or, in other words, that gold was still in- 
creasing in value. He recognised the 
great ability, sterling honesty, and in- 
tegrity of character of the right hon. 
Gentleman who now presided over the 
India Office, and he would make an 
appeal to him. At school sometimes, a 
boy said what was a lie, and being chal- 
lenged two courses became open to him 
—either to confess, or to lie it out. It 
appeared to him, looking at the course 
the Government had taken in this matter, 
they had not, indeed, told a lie, but 
that they had planted themselves upon 
absolutely false ground. They might be 
said to have had a lie in their right 
hand, and every step they had had to 
take in consequence had only plunged 
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them deeper into the morass. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman bring his 
great powers of mind to bear on the 
question ? If he would look into the facts 
and figures, he would see that the move- 
ment had been in gold and not in silver, 
and that consequently what was wanted 
was to lessen the demand for gold, 
not to increase it. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman was familiar with 
that interesting book, The Pilgrim's 
Progress. On a certain occasion the 
pilgrims, through wandering into Bye 
Path Meadow, got into Giant Despair’s 
dungeon and suffered a great deal there, 
uatil a light broke in upon the mind of one 
of them, who said he had in his bosom a key 
that would open any doors in that loath- 
some dungeon. It was the key of 
Promise, which he took out, and which 
opened the locks that had kept them 
confined. Such a key was within the 
reach of his right hon. Friend. If the 
Government would realise how the facts 
really lay, would retrace their steps 
and enter into negotiations with other 
nations who, he was quite sure, would 
meet them half way, and so restore the 
old free use of both the precious metals 
by International agreement, they would 
soon find themselves out of the Giant 
Despair’s dungeon of ever-falling ex- 
change, and in the green meadows on 
their way to some happier and better 
place. He was convinced the move- 
ment had been in gold, not in silver, 
and there would be no remedy for Indian 
finance or for depressed agriculture at 
home unless something was done to lessen 
the continual appreciation of gold and to 
bring back again the old, free, and equal 
use of the two precious metals. 

Str A. SCOBLE (Hackney, Central) 
said, he should like to add a few words 
to what he said yesterday about Import 
Duties. He listened with great attention 
to what was said by the Secretary of 
State on the subject, and he must say 
that it appeared to him that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not make out a good 
case in defence of the course which the 
Government had pursued. The Govern- 
ment claimed to be consistent in their 
policy, but they might be said to have 
thrown over Free Trade and adopted 
Protection in regard to every other 
article excepting cotton goods and the 
precious metals, and therefore he did 
not see how the defence which the 
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right hon. Gentleman had put forward 
could be maintained. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that these duties would 
fall on the consumer. This was, no 
doubt, the case, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to get over the difficulty 
by putting a countervailing Excise Duty 
on the same class of goods when pro- 
duced in the country. It did not matter 
what the proportions might be, but the 
Committee must know that the finer 
class of goods worn by the people of 
India were imported from England, and 
the coarser kinds were made in India 
itself. Therefore, instead of establishing | 
a tax which would only fall on the} 
wealthier classes, what the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to do was to estab- 


{COMMONS} 





lish a law which would fall on the poorer 
classes. ‘That being so, he did not see. 
where the benefit to the consumer came | 
in under the arrangement. The right | 
hon. Gentleman should bear in mind that | 
the area of taxation in India was com- | 
paratively small, and that its limit had 

practically been already reached. The 

right hon. Gentleman spoke with a cer- | 
tain degree of hopefulness of establish- | 


ing in India something of the nature of | 
the Death Duties, which had recently | 
been instituted in this country. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Oh, no. 

Srr A. SCOBLE: Well, at all events, 
he said that there was nothing corre- 
sponding to Death Duties at present in 
India, and he (Sir A. Scoble) from that, 
perhaps wrongly, inferred that it was in 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as a field of taxation which had not yet 
been entered upon. He regretted to say 
that it had been entered upon. A duty 
was levied on all grants of probate 
or letters of administration, which, how- 
ever, were only required to be taken out 
by those subject to English laws. With 
regard to the vast mass of the popula- 
tion who were under Hindu or Maho- 
medan law, if they wanted the assistance 
of the Courts to recover debts due from 
persons deceased, they had to get a) 
certificate for the collection of those | 
debts upon which in like manner the 
Probate Duty was levied. As to the 
Salt Tax, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman when he said that he did not 
think that any statesman would en- 
deavour to increase this tax. He, in- 
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man in the hope that before long this 
tax would be considerably diminished. 
It was very desirable that, as this was a 
time of peace, it should be diminished. 
In point of fact, the Salt Tax was the 
one tax which could be relied upon in 
the event of any great war in which 
India was involved. It should be a re- 
source in case of emergency, but, un- 
fortunately, at the present time it was 
as high as it was possible to make it. 
But, without dwelling any further 
on this part of the proposals of 
the Government, he should like to ex- 
press the extreme satisfaction with which 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman speak 
of the necessity and the advantage of 
railway extension in India. There was 
a great tract of the country which was 
not at present occupied by railways, and 
it might be difficult to obtain English 
capital for the construction of railways 
in those parts if they had not the guaran- 
tee of the Government. He should ad- 
vise the Government to extend the 
system of guarantees, and he also be- 
lieved that the Government might well 
and profitably employ the very large cash 
balances they now had in making some 
of these railways in districts which were 


| entirely without such accommodation, and 


where it was necessary that railways 
should be made in order to complete the 
chain of communication throughout the 
country. One other observation he 
should like to make in respect to what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke) in regard to the Committee which 
the right hon. Gentleman promised 
yesterday. It seemed to him that an 
inquiry into the expenditure of 
India really came to this: that it 
was an inquiry into the whole adminis- 
tration. Such an inquiry would be a 
great deal too wide if that would not 
terminate in any reasonable time. It 
must necessarily be spread over one or 
two Parliaments, and by the time that 
its labours were terminated the subject 
would be stale and the labours of the 
Committee almost thrown away. He 
believed, however, that a limited inquiry 
would be of service, especially a limited 
inquiry into the financial relations be- 
tween India and England. An inquiry 
so limited would, he thought, tend to get 


deed, agreed with the right hon. Gentle- | rid of some injustices with which India 
Sir A. Scoble 
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was at present afflicted, and would clear 
up many misapprehensions which pre- 
vailed largely in the minds of the educated 
natives of India. Such an inquiry might 
not only be useful, but be completed in a 
reasonable time. There were other 
matters which he would like to speak 
about ; but he would not take up time, 
as older Members wished to speak. He 
must, however, express his sense of ad- 
miration of the clear exposition of the 
finances of India which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given, and still more of 
the determination which the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown to grapple with 
some of the more immediate difficulties 
which were threatening the Government 
of India at the present time. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) said, that he desired to thank his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for having granted a Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry. It was not all 
that had been asked for, but it was a 
step in the right direction, and consider- 
ing his high reputation as a financier it 
seemed appropriate that the first step 
should be a financial one. He trusted 
that the Committee would be made so 
strong, both in numbers and in the 
selection of members, and that the Re- 
ference would be so comprehensive, that 
real benefit would acerue to India. He 
feared, however, that the tone of the 
speech just delivered by the Secretary 
of State would cause profound disap- 
pointment in India. It appeared to him 
that his right hon. Friend had abandoned 
the judicial attitude which the Secretary 
of State should maintain, and had con- 
stituted himself the spokesman and 
apologist of the official views of which 
they complained. They all knew that 
there were two sides to these questions. 
There was the view taken by the people 
of India, and there was the official Anglo- 
Indian view. The case for the officials 
was put before the Secretary of State by 
the India Office, and by the London Press, 
and by official Representatives on the other 
side of the House. But what chance 
had the people of India of getting a 
hearing ? Responsible public associa- 
tions in India had forcibly stated their 
case, which was diametrically oppesed to 
the official case. And he had made a 
detailed representation to the Secretary 
of State on the subject. He was glad to 
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say that that representation had received 
no small support from Members of that 
House. But in his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman had not deigned even to 
notice that representation or the 
facts, figures, and arguments which 
it contained. Listening to the speech, 
no one would have guessed that the 
Secretary of State had before him 
any case at all for the people of India. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speeches 
were pure official optimism. He merely 
stated the official case, and blessed it 
altogether. His right hon. Friend had 
complained that he had called him the 
tool of the Indian Council. He did not 
think he had used that word. But he 
desired to explain, that he did not regard 
his right hon. Friend as a willing tool, 
but as an unconscious victim of his sur- 
roundings in the India Office, a sufferer 
from the bad political atmosphere in 
which his work was carried on. They 
often read how a stout working man, 
being lowered into an old disused well, 
was overcome by the fumes of carbonic 
acid gas. And the same sort of thing 
happened to every Liberal Secretary of 
State whom they sent to the India Office. 
His right hon. Friend was quite uncon- 
scious of this, but this unconsciousness 
was the most dangerous part of the whole 
business. He believed that scientific 
men had invented an instrument which 
would test the air and give warning in 
such cases. And he thought he could 
provide his right hon. Friend with a 
similar safeguard. The test was to be 
found in the cheers that he received in 
that House, and in the quarter from 
which they proceeded. During his two 
speeches the right hon. Gentleman had 
received continuous cheers from the Tory 
Benches, while silence reigned among his 
own supporters. And a Liberal Minister, 
instead of being gratified, should be 
warned that there must be something 
radically wrong when he thus received 
the enthusiastic approval of his 
political opponents. Proceeding to notice 
points in the Financial Statement the 
hon. Gentleman expressed his astonish- 
ment that the Secretary of State should 
declare that there was no Famine Insur- 
ance Fund, and that there had never 
been one. He did not know under what 
technical plea this statement could be 
justified. The fact was, that special new 
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taxes were imposed for the express pur- 
pose of famine insurance. To quote the 
words of the Finance Minister, Sir John 


taxes were to be expended for the pur- 


pose of providing what he called an in- | 


surance against famine, and for no other 
purpose whatever. Was that not a 
Famine Insurance Fund? Sir John 
Strachey called it a sacred trust. And 
if the proceeds of the taxes were not 


paid into a separate account in the name | 


of trustees it was simply to avoid in- 
convenience in book-keeping. Being 
appealed to, the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
minuted to the following effect :— 

“The sole justification for the increased taxa- 
tion which has just been imposed upon the 
people of India for the purpose of insuring 
this Empire against the worst calamities of 
future famine, so far asan insurance can now be 
practically provided, is the pledge we have 
given that a sum not less than £1,500,000 
sterling, which exceeds the amount of the addi- 
tional contributions obtained from the people 
for this purpose shall be annually applied to it.” 


The people, grown shy by sad experience, 
still doubted, and were severely rebuked 
by Lord Lytton. He again declared 
that the sole purpose of the addi- 


tional taxation was to preserve from | 


famine, and he said that to insinuate 
the contrary was to insinuate a calumny. 
What now was being done ? The special 
taxes were still being levied, producing 
anvnally about Rx.1,750,000, and the 
Government proposed to apply these 
proceeds to increase official salaries. 
The right hon. Gentleman might call 
these transactions by such _ technical 
name as he liked, but the people of India 
considered that a distinct pledge had 
been broken, and that a great injustice 
had been done. He desired now to 


notice one or two points in the Financial | 
Mr. Westland, as Finance 


Statement. 
Minister, had declared that exchange, 


and exchange only, was the cause of the | 
And the Secretary of | 


present deficit. 


State appeared to endorse this view ; | 


also Mr. Westland maintained that the 
increased cost of exchange exceeded the 
increase of net revenue. He (Sir W. 


Wedderburn) ventured to differ entirely | 


from both these conclusions. To ascer- 


tain the facts he had taken a period of 
10 years, dating back to the happy time 
when Lord Ripon and Sir Evelyn Baring 
(now Lord Cromer) were in charge of 


Sir W. Wedderburn 
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the finances, when there was a balance 
to the good, and when taxes were re- 


| mitted. Comparing that time with the 


Strachey, the proceeds of these new | present it appeared that the increased 


annual cost of exchange was now about 
Kkx.6,000,000, whereas the increased net 
revenue was Rx.8,500,000, showing an 
excess of Rx.2,500,000. Or taking the 
aggregate of 10 years the total excess 
was Rx.18,500,000, so that the expansion 
of revenue was enough to pay for the 
cost of exchange twice over. The real 
cause of the financial difficulty was 
,the excessive uureproductive expen- 
diture upon the Military and Civil 
Services. In all other departments, 
including those most beneficial to the 
people, the reductions had been very 
large. As compared with 10 years ago, 
the saving amounted to Rx.4,644,683, 
which exceeded the cost in ex- 
change for those departments by 
Rx.873,602. On the other hand, instead 
of reductions, the Military and Civil Ser- 
vices cost Rx.8,854,346 a year more than 
they did 10 years ago; and this, together 
with Rx.3,322,786, the exchange con- 
nected with those Services, came to the 
great total of Rx.12,177,132, which 
swallowed up the surplus inherited from 
Lord Ripon, Rx.722,622, the whole in- 
crease of net revenue, Rx.9,604,871, 
and the savings in other departments, 
Rx.873,602, and in addition produced a de- 
ficit of Rx.976,637. All these figures had, 
| on behalf of the peopleof India, been eare- 
‘fully placed before the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State; but, as 
already observed, he had not considered 
it necessary even to refer to these con- 
tentions in the statement he had just laid 
before the Committee. Another point to 
which he took strong exception in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech was his 
statement that land revenue in India was 
not a tax upon the people, but only a 
share of the rent. This was, no doubt, 


| 


the theory, but the practice was 
| very different. He would beg to com- 
mend to his right hon. Friend the 


perusal of certain Minutes recorded in 
the Indian Council, which he would find 
at p. 134 of Appendix I. of the Famine 
Commission Report. These Minutes 
related to a proposal of Lord Hobart 
'to stop all enhancements of the Land 
| Revenue in the Madras Presidency. 
‘It there appears that the  instruc- 
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tion of Sir Charles Wood was that | excuse for these enhancements was the 
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the land revenue should not exceed | a frauds on the part of the officials 
one half of the free rent. But it was, who made the original settlements. The 
wdimitted that this was a “mere paper | objection taken to the military expendi- 
instruction.” Sir Bartle Frere, than |.tare was one of policy more than account. 
whom there was not a’ better prac-| He, in agreement with the right hob. 
tical authority on this point, stated Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
that the State demand rarely if ever ful- Dean, did not grudge money for the 
filled the requirements of the India Office | true defence and safety of India. But 
instruction, and that with the exception | what he objected to was the policy of 
of a very few localities, infinitesimally aggression upon our weaker neighbours, 
small, a trae Land Tax was practically a policy equally unjust and dangerous. 
uuknown. As regards the Bombay India was surrounded by a frontier of 
Presidency, he said that the assessment  sterile-mountainous regions, inhabited by 
came under three classes. First, a Land wild tribes. This constituted a natural 
Tax fixed more or less arbitrarily ; second, | rampart, like a thorny hedge, and it 
a fall rent leaving nothing to the cultivator | was perfect folly either to penetrate 
but the wages of his labour and the into that hedge or to destroy it. 
interest on his capital ; and, third, a rent This policy of aggression was foreseen 
aud something more trenching on the and denounced in the Viceroy’s Council 
wages of labour or the profits of capital. by Mr. Ilbert and Sir Auckland -Colvin 
To those three classes Sir Louis Mallet when the first great addition of 
added yet another, where the land yielded | 30,000 men was made to our Army with 
no rent at all, and the assessment was reference to the attack on Burma. These 
taken wholly from that portion of the | gentlemen said this increased foree would 
crop which represented the wages of be used for purposes of aggression, and 
labour. When his right hon. Friend had not of defence, and this prophecy had 
leisure to read the Famine Commission | come true. For purposes of defence in 
Report, the Report of the Dekkhan Riots | India, an efficient Regular Force was no 
Commission, and the Debates in Council | doubt required, but the true safety of the 
regarding the Dekkhan Agriculturists country depended upon this foree being 
Relief Act, he would doubtless modify | backed by a full treasury and a contented 
very materially his views regarding the! people. Another important question 
Indian ¢ultivator’s burdens and condition. | was the fair distribution of the military 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that | burden between India and Great Britain. 
the cultivator’s improvements were not’ The conquest of Upper Burma’ was 
taxed. How did he account for the | undertaken purely for supposed Imperial 
enhancements in the Panwell Taluka | interests, and it was a burning shame that 
which had been brought to his notice by | the whole expense had been placed upon 
a question in the House? An instance | the Indian taxpayer, who was entirely 
had been given where a cultivator’s | opposed to the whole business. During 
assessment had been raised from 4 rupees | the last eight years a charge of some 
to 45 rupees. Was the difference the in- | £12,500,000 had fallen upon India on 





crease in the value of the land apart from 
the cultivator’s industry ? He would give 
the right hon. Gentleman a elue which 


he might follow up. Let him inquire what | 
“‘ Pot-Kharab” means inthe Bombay Pre- | 


sidency, and he will find that these en- 
hancements are upon reclamations and 
improvements within the cultivator’s hold- 
ing which he was encouraged to make by 
the promise that they would not be taxed. 
The right hon. Gentleman was very in- 
dignant because the Member for’ Flint- 
shire said that there was corruption 
among the Settlement officers, but if he 
will imquire he will find that one main 
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account of Upper Burma, and it appeared 
likely that this charge would continue at 
the rate of about £1,500,000 annually. 
With such treatment was it to be wondered 
at that India was in financial difficulty ? 
Among the remedies now required, one of 
the most important was a fair distribu- 
tion of military expenditure between 
India and this country. Then there seemed 
no good reason why the Military and Civil 
expenditure should not be brought 
to the figure it stood at in 1884-5, during 
the happy time of Lord Ripon. The com- 
pensation to the Services should be sus- 
pended until the finances could afford this 


3 I 
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indulgenee. And as regarded the future, 
care and economy would -be insured if 
only £5 of the salary of the Secretary of 
State for India were put upon the 
Imperial Estimates. What did Mr. 
Disraeli say on this point ? 

“Haye the people of England ever cared one 

jot about Indian reform? No, they have not ; 
and for this very simple reason—that the people 
of England do not pay for India; because so 
long as Indian finance is se from Eng- 
lish finance, and so long as the people of England 
do not pay in consequence of misgovernment in 
India, so long, depend upon it, they will not 
care for Indian reform.” 
This was a formidable indictment against 
our national honesty and unselfishness. He 
trusted his right hon. Friend would do his 
best to convince the people of India that 
their welfare was his first object. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : It is now close 
on midnight, and, this being the third day 
that the question of Indian Finance has 
been under discussion, I think it will not 
be unreasonable to ask the Committee to 
close the Debate and let this interesting 
conversation come to an end. I regret 
that I cannot review at length the various 
criticisms, many of them very interesting 
and valuable, which have been made upon 
my statement. I trespassed upon the time 
of the Committee at great length at an 
early period of the evening, and not 
even for the sake of answering the objec- 
tions which have been raised do I think lam 
justified in asking the Committee to 
undergo the weariness of listening 
to me again; but I can assure 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken that 
the suggestions they have thrown out 
will not be lost sight of. Two or three 
of the questions which have been put to 
me, however, I will at once reply to. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean put a very direct and 
pertinent question as to the nature of the 
inquiry which has been promised for 
next year. I thought I had made it 
perfectly clear that it would be most un- 
desirable to have a Select Committee to 
inquire into the policy of the adminis- 
tration of India. The Government have 
no intention of the sort. My right hon. 
Friend put to me the question as to 
whether the Committee should deal with 
the position of the Council and the 


Sir W. Wedderburn 
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clear—certainly not. That is a question 
for hon. Members to bring before this 
House—it is a question of policy. The 
Committee is to inquire into the 
various. items of expenditure solely 
from a financial point of view, aad to 
see how the money is spent. There 
are various points which would come 
before the Committee for inquiry from 
the financial point of view, as to whether 
expenditure is excessive, the expenses of 
administration, and that much vexed 
question, the apportionment of charges 
paid here and in India. But I warn the 


| Committee, and I warn my hon. Friends 


who are so desirous that these ques- 
tions should be raised, that the 
responsibility of the inquiry must be with 
those who desireit. There are those who 
think that India pays too little, and there 
are friends of India who think she pays 
too much, and the result may be dis- 
appointing to either side. I express no 
opinion, for I have not had time to make 
investigation, but the Committee may 
report that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is entitled to a larger contribution 
from India than India pays, and, if so, it 
will not be upon my head the blame will 
rest for reopening this difficult and 
complicated question. Various points 
have been raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean as to the character and extent of 
the inquiry, but do not let him be under 
any delusion. We propose a Committee 
of a purely financial character, to deal 
with financial questions, and not to deal 
with questions of policy and general 
administration. My hon. Friend who 
has just sat down complains that I have 
not answered the Memorandum he sent 
to me. That Memorandum has been ° 
carefully considered in the India Office, 
and I have a complete reply to most 
of the various points raised in it; but 
when addressing to the Committee a three 
hours’ speech on finance I thought it 
would be unnecessary to go into dis- 
putable questions in which I could 
not probably have convinced my 
hon. Friend, and he could not have 
convinced me. . The. hon, Member for 
Coine Valley (Sir J. Kitson) spoke 
with reference to the railway system. 
He made. an _ interesting speech 
at an unfortunate hour in a thin 
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House, and his speech was worthy the 
attention of a much larger audience. 
His views were re-echoed by subsequent 
speakers, and all I can say is that I 
absolutely sympathise with the desire of 
the hon. Member for an extension of the 
railway system in India. I recognise 
that we cannot extend the guarantee 
system, and what we have to do 
is to envourage private capital to 
invest in the construction of railways 
in India. There is a controversy 
now going on between the Govern- 
ment of India and those who are inte- 
rested in Railway Companies as to terms, 
and all I am at liberty to state is that at 
the present time the whole question is 
under the immediate consideration of the 
Government of India to see what modi- 
fications may be introduced into the 
terms of which several Members have 
complained. Into the field of bi-metal- 
lism I will not at this hour attempt 
to enter, and I hope Members who have 
devoted time to that will not complain if 
I do. not attempt a reply. I can only say 
that we shall proceed with the experi- 
ment we are trying—that of closing the 
Mints. An hon. Member near me thinks 
the experiment has been an absolute 
failure, and he has criticised it in strong 
language, but at all events we have acted 
upon the opinion of those most competent 
to give advice ; we attach importance to 
the judgment of experts on the subject, 
and we see no reason to doubt the wisdom 
of the policy we have adopted. I hope 
the Committee will be satisfied with this 
Debate, which, extended over three days 
upon various Indian matters, has been 
full of interest. I hope the inereased 
interest taken in Indian matters will be 
productive of good results, that the 
criticisms made will be considered by 
those upon whom responsibility devolves 
to determine whether proposals shall be 
carried out, and that in any event the 
discussion we have had may tend to the 
advantage of India. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it appears, by the Accounts 
laid before this House, that the Total Revenue 
of India for the year ending the 31st day of 
March 1893 was Rx.90,172,438 ; that the Total 
Expenditure in India and in England cha 
against the Revenue was Rx.91,005,850 ; that 
there was an excess of Expenditure over 
Revenue of Rx.833,412; and that the Capital 
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Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works was 
Rx.3,986,290. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [Zords}, 
(No, 354.) 


COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


On Motion of The ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir J. Rigby, Forfar), the following 
Amendment was agreed to :—Page 2, 
line 39, leave out Sub-section (1). 


Question proposed, “‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. T.M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he wished respectfully to enter his objec- 
tion, not intending to do more than make 
it formal, to the system the Statute Law 
Revision Committee had adopted of re- 
viving enactments formerly repealed. It 
practically amounted to a surprise upon 
Parliament and to the legal profession. 
As he understood, by the sub-section it 
was proposed that a certain Scotch Act 
repealed many years ago—in 1888—an 
Act or part of an Act which had laid 
dormant all this time, should now be re- 
vived. This might be very proper ; he 
was not complaining of the revival, but 
the revival should be by a new Act, and 
not by the machinery of a Statute Law 
Revision Bill. If he desired he might 
raise what he believed would be a fatal 
objection in calling attention to the fact 
that the title of the Bill indicated repeal, 
whereas this Bill revived an enactment 
already repealed. It should be the duty 
of the very eminent gentlemen who re- 
presented the legal profession or the 
Treasury Bench to insist that the 
Statute Law Revision Committee should 
do one of two things—either not revive an 
Act, or if there was any doubt as to its 
having been repealed by inadver- 
tence they should:revive it by sub- 
stantive Act. He could not lay great 
blame on the Statute Law Revision 
Committee, considering their enormous 
labours, because they now and then made 
a mistake. He had himself come across 
four mistakes in repealing operative Acts 
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causing great inconvenience to many 
persons. But when the Committee 
found they had made a mistake they 
should come frankly to Parliament and 
say so, and have the mistake rectified by 
a Bill. To do this by the Statute Law 
Revision Bill led to dangerous misunder- 
standings in the profession. He wanted 
the Attorney General to express an 
Opinion in regard to the section he had 
amended. 


*Sir J. RIGBY : Undoubtedly there 
are cases in which some slips have been 
made. It is, and it has been the practice, 
so I am told, for many years, where it has 
been made clear to the Committee that 
accidentally such a slip has taken place, 
to correct it in the Statute Law Revision 
Bill. Of course, such methods of cor- 
rection are to be exercised with the 
utmost care, and in every such case it has 
been the practice since I have known 
anything of the proceedings of the Joint 
Committee to refer toevery person who by 
any chance could throw any light on the 
subject, and the Committee only proceed 
in the way of reviving a section when it 
is quite clear that what has been done has 
been done inadvertently, and by a slip. 
In this particular case there has been no 
departure from the usual practice. There 
had been an undoubted slip in reference 
to a Scotch Act. This was carefully con- 
sidered by the Joint Committee when it 
was thought that a slip had occurred, 
and the course pursued was that 
which had been taken in previous years, 
opportunity being taken to remedy the 
inadvertence. Wherever there is a 
doubt as to that being the proper course 
to pursue, the invariable practice of the 
Joint Committee has been to give way 
and not attempt to revive an enactment 
when there is any doubt as to the abso- 
lute safety of the course to be taken. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he had 
listened with great care to the remarks of 
the hon, and learned Gentleman, but it 
was no clearer to him now than it was 
before the explanation what the Com- 
mittee was doing. As he understood, a 
Scotch Act, or a portion of a Scotch Act, 
had been repealed, and now the repeal- 
ing statute was to be repealed. But 
surely they had been in the habit of 
knowing what they were enacting, and 
he desired to know what was the Act 
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repealed ; what was its object, and what 
had been the result ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY: In this particular 
instance it is only making the Statute 
Book in accordance with what has been 
done. By some slip in a Statute of 1888 
some words—one or two words—of the 
Statute were left out enabling different 
authorities to collect taxes. They have 
gone on as if there had been no altera- 
tion at all; it was not noticed that an 
alteration had taken place, and there was 
no alteration in practice. 

Dr. CLARK : The Local Authorities 
in Scotland have been collecting taxes 
illegally ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY: No, not at all. It 
was only a doubt, a certain doubt. The 
point had never been raised by anyone. 
Of course, if there had been a repeal of 
this power it would never have been 
used. It is only a certain doubt, to be 
cleared away by this alteration. 

Dr. CLARK said, he did not yet 
know the object. Who were the Local 
Authorities—were they Poor Law 
Authorities, were they Municipal Autho- 
rities who had been acting in this fashion ? 
He thought before they re-enacted @ 
law which had been repealed they ought 
to know specifically what they were 
doing. Perhaps, as this was a Scotch 
matter, the Lord Advocate would be able 
to tell Members of the Committee what 
they were doing? All he had gathered 
was that in 1888 there was a clause 
repealed, that municipal or other autho- 
rities did not know that, and had gone 
on collecting taxes when they actually 
had not authority to do so, or there 
was a doubt about it, and now the Local 
Authorities were to have the power giver 
them. Really the Committee should 
know more about this. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, there was one point upon 
which perhaps the Attorney General 
could enlighten the Committee. It ap- 
peared that the Local Authorities had 
had no legal power to make the collec- 
tions during the years since 1888. Was it 
competent for anyone who had made 
payments during the time to bring an 
action against a Local Authority for 
illegal collection of taxes ? 

Dr. CLARK said, if no explanation 
was forthcoming he should take a 
Division. There should be some refer- 
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ence to the subject by the Attorney 
General or the Lord Advocate, 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London) sug- 
gested they might be allowed to know 
the name of the Act in question. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 58 ; 
Noes none.—(Division List, No. 234.) 


Remaining Clauses and Schedule 
agreed to. 


Preamble. 


*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had ventured to suggest on the last ocea- 
sion when the Bill was before the 
House that a little more time should be 
allowed to consider it ; and as the result 
of such examination as he had been able 
to make he had one or two suggestions 
to offer, which, however, he would defer 
to the Report. As the object of this legis- 
lation was simplicity and the prevention 
of repetition, was it not foolish to deal 
with two clauses of the old Merchant 
Shipping Acts, seeing that the House had 
passed an Act repealing the whole and 
consolidating the provisions. 


Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported, with wn Amendment ; 
as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


BURIALS BILL.—(No. 33.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 

That they have agreed to,— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 1) (Canals of the Great 
Northern and certain other Railway 
Companies) Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c. Canals) 
Bill. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 5) (Regent’s Canal) Bill, 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c.) 
Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.) Bill, 
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Amendments to— 

Prize Courts Bill [Lords]. 

Crown Lands Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 4) (Birmingham Canal) 
Bill, 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 10) (Lagan, &c. Canals) 
Bill, 

Changed from— 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 11) (Lagan, &c. Canals) 
Bill, with Amendments, 


Uniforms Bill, with an Amendment. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS—(No. 3848) 
(changed from “CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
(ANIMALS) ” ]—BILL. 


THIRD READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[14th August], “ That the Bill be now 
read the third time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the words “now read the third time,” 
and add the words “re-committed in 
respect of Clauses 24 and 25.”"—(Mr. 
Chaplin.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COPYHOLD CONSOLIDATION BILL 
[ Lords}. 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed, with an Amend- 
ment. 


COAL MINES (CHECK WEIGHER) BILL 
[Lords].—(No. 344.) 
As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made; Bill read the third time, and 
passed, with Amendments. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 359.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Saturday. 
3K 
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TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) [REDEMPTION]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise |, 


ee Treasury to redeem their liability in respect 
of guaranteed dividend on the share capital of 
Tramway Companies in Ireland by payment of 
a capital sum, to authorise the National Debt 
Commissioners to advance the sum required, 
and to authorise the payment, out of moneys 
neha by Parliament for the service of the 
oard of Works, or (if not so made) out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, of 
any terminable annuity created for the repay- 
ment of such advance in pursuance of any Act 
of the present Session to amend The Tramways 
and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Director to the Board of Governors and 
Guardians for the year 1893 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


STAMPS (CONTRACT OF MESSRS. DE LA 
RUE). 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 6th August, 1894, relating to the 
Contract of Messrs. De la Rue for the 
Supply of Stamps for the use of the In- 
land Revenue and Post Office Depart- 
ments, including those on Postcards and 
Wrappers [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


CONVICT PRISONS (ENGLAND, &c.) 


Copy presented,—of Report of Direc- 
tors for 1893-4 (Parts I. and II.) [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented,—of Seventeenth Re- 
port of the Commissioners, with Appen- 
dix (Parts I. and II.) for the year ended 


3lst March, 1894; to lie upon the 

Table. 

JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 


Copy presented,—of Judicial Statistics 
for England and Wales for 1893 (Equity, 
Common Law, Civil and Canon Law), 
hitherto published as Part II. of the 


Judicial Statistics of England and 
Wales [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (BRECONSHIRE). 
Copy presented,—of Order of the 





Brecon County Council altering Polling 
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Districts in the County [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


NAVY (COURTS MARTIAL). 

Copy presented,—of Returns of the 

number of Courts Martial held during 

1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


NAVY (HEALTH). 

resented,—of Statistical Report 

of os tls Ith of the Navy for the year 

1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


NAVY (SEA-GOING WARSHIPS, &c.). 

Return presented,—relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 396, of Session 1890-91, and No. 372, 
of Session 1893-4) [ordered 19th July ; 
Lord George Hamilton]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 299.] 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE (FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES). 

Address for “Return of..any State 
Regulations in force in the United States 
of Americs, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and Sweden 
and Norway to secure the honest Ad- 
ministration of Trusts, and as to the 
office and remuneration of a Public 
Trustee.”—( Colonel Howard Vincent.) 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE (COLONIES). 

Address for “Return of any State 
Regulations in force in Canada, New 
Zealand, Victoria, New South Wales, or 
Cape Colony to secure the honest Ad- 
ministration of Trusts, and as to the office 
and remuneration of a Public Trustee.”— 
(Colonel Howard Vincent.) 


ARMY GUNS (RUFLED, IRON, AND 
STEEL). 

Address for “Return showing the 
number, description, name of designer, 
place of manufacture, and actual cost of 
the various Rifled Iron and Steel Guns 
supplied to the Naval and Land Services 
during the year 1892-3, showing whether 
each Gun is Land or Naval (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 166, of 
Session 1893).”—(Mr. Batty Langley.) 

Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House, this day, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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Local Government 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 17th August 1894, 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment. 
Industrial Schools. 

British Museum (Purchase of Land). 
Locomotive Threshing Engines. 


Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment. 


Nautical Assessors (Scotland). 


Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment. 


Prize Courts. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1). 

Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2). 


Local Government Provisional Orders | 


(No. 15). 


Education Provisional Order Confir- 
mation (London). 


Elementary Edueation Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Barry, &c.). 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional | 


Order (No. 1) (Canals of the Great 
Northern and certain other Railway 
Companies). 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) (Bridgewater, &c. 
Canals). 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c. Canals). 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 5) (Regent’s Canal). 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c.). 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.). 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 9) (Canals of Caledonian and 
North British Railway Companies). 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 


visional Order (No. 11) (Grand Canal, | 


&c.). 
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CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


Moved— 

“That the Lord Privy Seal (Lord Tweed- 
mouth) do take the Chair this day in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House in the absence of 
the Chairman of Committees.” —(The Marquess 


of Ripon.) 
Motion agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 





BILL.—(No. 212.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
| Order). 


| *THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
| TweEpmovuTtH): My Lords, I think, in 
| moving that the Report be received, it 
would be convenient that I should state 
shortly the course the Government mean 
| to take with regard to the principal points 
left over from yesterday’s discussion. 
| The first point arises on Clause 19. Upon 
| that clause I was asked whether some 
/ehange would not be regarded as ad- 
| visable by Her Majesty’s Government, in 
reference to determining the elections of 
| chairmen of Parish Councils by lot. 
After looking at the clause, it seems to 
me that the words referring to that pro- 
vision are not required at all, because in the 
previous Sub-section 5 it is provided that 
the chairman shall have in cases of 
equality a casting vote. The words are— 
“ At every meeting the chairman shall have 
a deliberative as also in cases of equality a 
casting vote.” 
I think the case is completely met by 
that provision, and I propose to leave 
out the words as to decision by lot. 
The Duke of Argyll proposed an altera- 
tion in Clause 26 in regard to crofters’ 
holdings being exempted from this Act. 
| Well, my Lords, I have looked into this 
| question closely, and I think there would 
be very great difficulties in making such 
an alteration in the Bill as it stands. 
|The words were not inserted as the 
| measure was originally introduced by the 
_Government, but were putin in Grand 
| Committee on the motion of Mr. Angus 
| Sutherland, and were agreed to unani- 
mously. All parties having approved, I 
| think to go behind that position now 
| would not be desirable or conducive to 
_ the harmony of the two Houses. I come 
now to Clause 30, with regard to chari- 
‘ties. Upon that I would make an offer. 
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Lord Balfour of Burleigh moved three or 
four Amendments on this clause, and I 
think has got rather more than he ex- 
pected. At any rate, not content with 
hitting me with one barrel he has hit me 
with two. 
to put in a limitation of 40 years, both 
prospective and retrospective, so that the 
provisions of the Bill giving power to 
Parish Councils over parish charities in 
reference to the appointment of trustees 
on the various Trust Boards, should not 
apply to charities until that time 
had elapsed from the date of their 
foundation, or, in the case of charities 
where the donor was still living, not 
until 40 years from the date of the passing 
of the Act. The noble Lord urged that 
he was following the provisions in the 
English Act. As he has attained his 
object as to the 40 years, I think he 
might agree to the English precedent 
with regard to this question of trustees. 
I can give my noble Friend this assur- 
ance—that if he is willing to assent to 
the restoration of the Bill to the condi- 
tion it was when it came to us with 
regard to the appointment of trustees by 
Parish Councils for charitable trusts, 
I will undertake on behalf of the 
Government that the clause shall 
receive no other Amendment in the 
House of Commons—that any Amend- 
ment in it will not be 
or agreed to by the Government. 


He argued that it was right | 


supported | | 
I | ments, to those on which any question of 
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the proviso as to the 40 years remaining 
in and being supported by the Govern- 
ment in another place should any excep- 
tion be taken to it. As to his next 
Amendment, the County Council of 
Stirling, at whose instance it was sug- 
gested, would be gratified to hear that it 
had been accepted. That acceptance 
would be welcomed in all parts of Scot- 
land, certainly wherever large populations 
existed within the limits of landward 
parishes. He regretted that the second of 
the Amendments standing in his name, 
which referred to Sub-section 2 of Clause 
13, could not be accepted. While realising 
the difficulty that the Government would 
have to meet, be pointed out that the 
clause as it stood gave rise to a very 
great anomaly. For example, Mother- 
well, in the parish of Bothwell, Lanark- 
shire, contained only eight electors, with 
a valuation of £230. They, however, 
would be entitled to elect one Councillor, 
the same as each of the other wards of 
the parish, none of which contained a 
population of less than 5,000 persons. 
The want of fairness of representation 
that would exist if the clause was not 
altered was, he thought, conclusively 
proved by the fact he had just cited. 
THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked the noble Lord in charge of the 
Bill to call the attention of the House 
particularly, in going through the Amend- 


hope my noble Friend will agree to this. | substance arose. 


The other Amendments standing in my 
name are purely in drafting. As to my 
noble Friend’s other two Amendments, 
I shall be glad to assent to the second in 
reference to gas, but I cannot give the 
same assent to the first. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
desired to say most frankly that, on the 
whole, the noble Lord had met the views 
of those on his side of the House ina 
conciliatory spirit, although he thought 
that the concessions that had been made 
were not any greater than they were in 
fairness entitled to. He thought the 
suggestion might have been accepted that 
a distinction should be drawn between 
land cultivated by the crofters and town- 
ship pasture land. On the distinct un- 
derstanding that the Government would 
support the clause as altered, he was pre- 
pared to accede to the proposal that his 
Amendment limiting the number of trus- 
tees should be deleted from the Bill, 


Lord Tweedmouth 


| 








Verbal and drafting Amendments. 


Tue Margvess or LOTHIAN, on 
Clause 24, suggested that an oversight 
had occurred, no provision having been 
made that in the event of Parish Coun- 
cils not requiring land for the public pur- 
poses for which they had acquired it the 
original proprietor should have the right 
to re-acquire it. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, any 
alteration of that kind would require the 
addition of considerable machinery to 
give effect to it ; and though he sympa- 
thised with the noble Marquess in his 
proposal, it could not be accepted. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
urged, as discussion had become some- 
what irregular, that unless provision of 
this kind were made, great nuisance and 
annoyance might be occasioned to a pro- 
prietor. A precedent existed in the case 
of railways and other undertakings, and 
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the matter was of considerable import- 
ance. This might happen: unused land 
might be acquired by some person simply | 
for the purpose of causing annoyance to | 
the former proprietor, who would be) 
compelled to pay an enormous ransom | 
price. It was certainly a case for con- | 
sideration by the Government. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN added } 
that it would be inadvisable to put so 
great a temptation in the way of Parish | 
Councils, who might compulsorily acquire | 
land at a small price and re-sell it to other | 
persons at an enormous profit. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTHU thought these | 
apprehensions need not be seriously | 
entertained. All these matters would | 
require the assent of the Board, who) 
certainly would be memorialised from the 
locality in any such case of the disposal 
of surplus land as the noble Marquess 
suggested ; and in that case the Board 
would refuse its consent. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN said | 
that would be so only where money was | 
borrowed. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, they | 
would hardly be able to acquire land | 
without borrowing. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN was | 
not so sure of that. 

Lorv TWEEDMOUTH said, the | 
noble Marquess must suppose that the 
Parish Councils were going to have 
command of enormous sums of money. 
It was quite clear they would have to | 
borrow for these purposes and the trans- | 
actions would require to be sanctioned 
by the Board. He would point out that 
the House was now ov Report and not in 
Committee, and he could not see his way 
to accept the Amendment now, though | 
the matter would be considered if pos- 
sible. 


Verbal Amendments. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in Clause 44, after Sub-section 
(4), to insert— 


“Upon the formation of a special lighting 
district under the provisions of this section it 
shall be lawful for the district committee to 
adopt the Burgks (Scotland) Gas Supply Act, 
1876, subject to the provisions of the principal 
Act with respect to capital expenditure, borrow- 
ing, and audit of accounts; and in the applica- 
tion of the former Act the expression ‘ burgh’ 
shall be construed to mean special lighting 
district, ‘Commissioners,’ ‘Town Council,’ and 
‘Commissioners of Police,’ to mean district 
committee, and ‘elector’ and ‘ratepayer’ to 
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mean a person istered as a county elector 
the subject of -whose qualification is situated 
within the special lighting district.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to Order) and dispensed 
with. 


Bill read 3° with the Amendments. 
On Question, That the Bill do pass ? 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
called attention to the proviso with 


regard to crofters’ holdings, and he urged 


that the Government should take into 
consideration the difference between 
arable and pasture land under the Crofters’ 
Holding Act. As the Duke of Argyll 
reminded the House on the previous 
oceasion, these pasturage holdings were 
of large extent, and along the coast and 
in the Western Islands lands were ac- 


| quired for fishing purposes and for other 


public uses. If there were no power 
to deal with the holdings it would be 


‘impossible for land to be taken where 


required, That was a matter which 
should receive attention, for, as many of 


these holdings were of large acreage, 


great inconvenience might result if na 


| change was made in that direction. 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
noble Earl had in his remarks rather 
overstated the position. If a change 
were now made it might not be accepted 
in the other House and might be sent 
back, The words in question were 
adopted unanimously in Standing Com- 
mittee. For the other point, as to the 
distinction between arable land and 
pasturage in the occupation of crofters, 
there appeared at first sight something to 
be said, but on consideration it raised much 
difficulty. The invariable complaint of 
crofters had been, not that they had in- 
sufficient arable land, but that their 
pasturage, their outrun, was not sufficient. 


| There might be pasturage in the hands 


of crofters which could be properly used 
for these purposes, but whenever necessary 
probably means would be found to give 
effect to the wishes of the noble Earl. 
On the whole, substantial justice would 
be done by leaving the clause as it was, 
and it would be much wiser not to make 
any further change in the provisions of 
the Bill. 


Verbal Amendment. 
3L 2 
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Privilege Amendments. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
desired to express the satisfaction which 
all must feel that both sides of the House 
had come so near complete agreement in 
the shaping of this measure. It had 
never been their practice in Scotland to 
make municipal and local concerns 
matter of Party conflict ; and he was 
glad to think that this Bill, which was 
in great measure the complement of the 
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much better, in his opinion, to have post- 
poned the election until the autumn of 
next year. The Government, he was 
certain, had under-estimated the necessary 
difficulties which would arise in making 
so considerable a change in administra- 
tion. Between the Ist of April and the 
15th of May the business of 900 parishes 
would have to be transferred from the 
Parochial Boards to the Parish Councils, 
and, as the rural parishes in Scotland 
had, generally speaking, no expert staff, 


measure passed by the late Government | very considerable difficulty was certain 
in 1889, should have passed both Houses | to arise. He hoped that, at any rate, the 
without strong cleavage upon Party lines. | Government would constitute the Central 
For himself, he desired to say that he | Board at the earliest possible moment, in 
should use whatever influence he might | order that correspondence with reference 
possess to secure that the Bill should | tothe transfer of duties might at once be 


receive a hearty welcome and be fairly | 
tried. He believed a great deal might | 
‘be done to make the measure work suc- 
cessfully if they continued as they had | 
begun, and did not regard it as a Party | 
victory on one side ortheother. On one | 
or two points in the Bill, however, 
he was sorry to say he did not, 
entirely concur, speaking, of course, 
simply for himself. He regretted 
the constitution of the Central Board was 
fixed as it was, as some danger might | 
arise in connection with it. He sincerely | 
hoped the tendency of administration 
under the Bill would not be to remove | 
business to London which ought to be | 
decided in Edinburgh, where at present ! 
matters were dealt with by the Board of 
Supervision which had been easily acces- | 
sible to representations and to deputations | 
of all kinds. He looked with some 


begun. He was sorry that the Govern- 
ment had done away with the unofficial 


‘element on the Central Board. There 


were three or four unpaid members on 
the Board of Supervision, and he was 
certain that their presence was one cause 
why by the smoothing of asperities 
among the permanent officials that Board 
had worked so harmoniously in the past. 
He could only repeat that he would do 
everything in his power personally to 
enable the Act to be brought into successful 
operation. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rosexsery): 
My Lords, I am sure that on the part of 
the Government I can fully reciprocate 
the feeling expressed by the noble Lord. 
It is only what we should have expected 
from so conciliatory and so able a Member 


jealousy on the position which was of this House. I am inclined to attribute 
assigned to the Secretary for Scotland | the easy and well-oiled passage of the 
on the new Board. In his opinion, the | Bill to two considerable circumstances. 
Secretary’s position ought to be one of | In the first place, I attribute it largely to 
two things—either, as in the English the beneficent experiment of a Scotch 
system, he ought to be personally respon- | Grand Committee, in which, by a 
sible, or he should not be a member of | mechanism which might well be carried 
the Board at all, the Board, however, | further with advantage, the affairs of 
reporting to him, and he having a power | Scotland have been dealt with in a man- 
of recommendation or veto or even direct | ner more complete, more efficient, and 
control. He feared there would be a | less annoying—if I may so speak without 


tendency, not great at first, but ever in- 
creasing, to transfer more and more the 
business of the Board from Edinburgh to 
London. Upon another point he felt 
some disappointment. He thought the 
mode in which the Act was to be brought 
into operation and the time at which the 
first election was to take place were ex- 
tremely unfortunate. It would have been 





offence—to the general body of Members 
of the Sister Kingdom than has hitherto 
been the case. In the second place, I 
attribute it to something more permanent, 
I am happy to say, than even the Scotch 
Grand Committee—the abiding common 
sense of the Representatives of Scotland 
in both Houses. The noble Lord com- 
plained of the Bill being brought into 
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operation so early ; but that is the result 
of the general agreement of Scotch Re- 
presentatives in the other House, which 
the Government cannot afford to disregard. 
I think the noble Lord a little overrates 
the ability of his fellow-countrymen, in 
bringing an Act of this kind into early 
operation. I can assure the noble Lord 
that the Government will use every exer- 
tion to bring the Central Board into 
power at as early a date as is possible. 
Then with regard to the constitution of 
the Board, the noble Lord is afraid the 
Board will suffer from the absence of the 
unofficial non-salaried members. But 
this is to be a working Board. Is it wise 
that there should be ornamental members 
on that Board, who onlyattend occasionally, 
and in many cases do not attend at all ? 
What object is to be gained by contact 
with those elements of light and leading ? 
Can the noble Lord point to any case in 
which the Board of Supervision has 
practically benefited by the attendance of 
unofficial members? As a matter of 
fact, it was notorious that the Board of 
Supervision was a body which could 
have been comprised by a much smaller 
number of hats than were worn by its 
members. I am averse to the constitu- 
tion of those nominal Committees or 
Boards which have so long obtained in 
Scotland for the transaction of business. 
The whole tendency of the age is to 
have business Boards, and that every 
Board should be composed simply 
of the people who really do 
the work. I have always failed 
to see the advantage arising from 
the ornamental constitution of such bodies 


as the Board of Trade, the Local Go- | 


vernment Board, and the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland, and I 
will never agree to any extension of the 
principle. I think the apprehension of 
the noble Lord that the fact of the 
Secretary for Scotland being Chairman 
of the Board will have the tendency to 
draw the Board te London is rather 
illusory. What is the case in Ireland ? 
The Chief Secretary is Chairman of 
the Irish Local Government Board, but 
that does not produce any tendency to- 
wards bringing the Board to London. 
Where the work is there the Board must 
remain, and I can assure the noble Lord 
that the influence of the Government 
will be used in the direction of making 
his fear illusory. 


and Evicted Farms. 1366 


Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION AND 
EVICTED FARMS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or COURTOWN, in the 
| absence of the Earl of Arran, asked Her 
| Majesty’s Government whether it was 
|the case that last autumn Mathew 

Leonard took an evicted farm in County 
Sligo, that he was then summoned to 
|appear before the Bunnimadden branch 
| of the Irish National Federation, that he 
|refused to obey the summons, that a 
|meeting of the Federation was shortly 
,afterwards held about a mile from 
Leonard’s lands, that at that meeting 
one speaker said— 

| “There is a passage of Scripture which says 
that the lepers came to our Saviour to be cured, 
{some with their woes off and some with their 
| joints loose ; they repented, and be cured them 
| of their disease. There are three toes off 
Mathew, and let him not stay until his ten 
toes are off, and we will not take him back. He 
will be late then, and we will have the farm 
.... The two principal shopkeepers of 
Tobercurry who are supplying Mathew with 
goods will be known. Somuch for grabberism, 
1 will denounce and every one of them. 
There are good men here who would do seven 
months—seven years—for a slimy land-grabber 
like that. Shun him like a mad dog.” 











That another speaker said— 


“There are numerous graveyards around 
here, but Mathew will hardly be buried in one 
of them. The limekilns are more numerous 
} and Iwould venture to say he will be buried, 
| in one of them.” 


|That in consequence of that meeting 
four people (including the above speakers) 
were, by order of the Attorney General, 
charged at the Ballymote Petty Sessions 
| with incitement to violence; that no 
| evidence was called for the defendants ; 
that the Bench being equally divided, 
the order was “No rule”; whether the 
Attorney General took any further steps ? 


Lorp MONKSWELL replied that he 
regretted to say language substantially 
the same as that quoted was used at a 
meeting on August 20, 1893. The pro- 
secution to which the noble Earl referred 
was the subject of a question in the 
House of Commons on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1893. On that occasion Mr. J. 
Morley, in justifying the withdrawal of 
the prosecution as, in all the circum- 
stances, the best course to be adopted, 
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added very significantly that the hands 
of the Crown were not tied if the de- 
fendants should provoke further action 
against Leonard. Leonard, who had 
full police protection, had not since 
been interfered with by the Federation, 
and no proceedings had therefore been 
taken. His information was to the effect 
that Leonard had been severely boycotted, 
but that he was now relieved to a certain 
extent. The Magistrates haviug disagreed, 
it did not appear to the Executive that 
there was any certainty that if a prose- 
cution was entered upon it would be 
successful. The Executive, therefore, 
came to the conclusion that on the whole 
the best course would be to drop the pro- 
secution and to trust to the warning given 
to the men, first by the initial action of 
the Attorney General, and, secondly, by 
the answer of Mr. Morley in the House 
of Commons. That course had so far 
had the merit of being successful, because 
the Federation had not since interfered 
with Leonard. In reply to the further 
questions asked by the Earl of Courtown, 
he stated that the speeches referred to 
were published in the local Nationalist 
journal, and two Resident Magistrates 
were in favour of the prosecution. One 
of the other Magistrates was appointed 
in August, 1893, three weeks before the 
proceedings were taken. 


Equalisation of Rates 


MARINE INSURANCE BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL), in presenting a Bill for the 
purpose of codifying the law relating to 
Marine Insurance, said : I desire to state 
that of course Ido not do so with any 
idea of proceeding with the measure this 
Session. The Bill is an attempt to deal 
with the subject of marine insurance in 
the same manner as the Legislature has 
already dealt with the subject of bills of 
exchange and the law relating to the sale 
of goods. It has been drawn by Judge 
Chalmers, of the Birmingham County 
Court, who has rendered invaluable ser- 
vice in connection with former Acts codi- 
fying particular branches of the law. The 
work has been done by him in addition 
to his official duties, which are heavy, 
simply from a desire to render public 
service. Ihave myself been through the 


Lord Monkswell 


{LORDS} 
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provisions of the Bill, and I believe that 
it states the existing law on the subject. 
My object in presenting the Bill now is 
to invite criticism and suggestions upon 
it from those conversant with the subject 
before it is brought before Parliament 
next Session. 


Bill for codifying the law relating to 
Marine Insurance—Was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor; read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 219.) 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL.—(No. 207.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1. 
*Lorp WELBY moved an Amendment 


to Sub-section 7, providing for an audit 
by a district auditor of the accounts of 
the parishes which received grauts under 
the Bill. He said, that he should have 
hoped for some encouragement from the 
Prime Minister, but that perhaps at that 
period of the Session he must not 
be sanguine; that in another place 
fears had been expressed that the Bill 
would lead to extravagance, and its object 
thus frustrated; that, in the words of 
Mr. Goschen, the gain to the constituents 
would be loss to the Metropolis, and 
ultimately to the constituents them- 
selves, unless the Bill were so hedged 
round as to secure increased efficiency 
in the application of the funds. On the 
point of financial check there lies an 
obvious deficiency in the Bill, since it 
only required the rendering of a state- 
ment of expenditure by the Sanitary 
Authority, unaccompanied by any provi- 
sion for independent audit. He was 
quite aware that an independent audit 
did not necessarily stop extravagance, 
but it would stop irregular expenditure, 
and would have a tendency to curb ex- 
travagance if the Report of the auditor 
was published. It might be said that 
there was already a local auditor of these 
charges appointed by the ratepayers. 
That was so, but that auditor was not 
an expert, and the Bill did not even pro- 
vide for the appending of his certificate 
to the account. Appending the certifi- 
cate of a local auditor would hardly be 
satisfactory, and an unaudited account 
was worthless. They had, however, at 
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hand an expert in the district auditor 
appointed by the Local Government 
Board, and he suggested that the Report 
of that officer upon the expenditure of 
the grant should be obtained before any 
further issue was made to a Sanitary 
Authority out of the equalisation grant. 
Some day an extended public audit of all 
local expenditure would be required, but 
that day was possibly distant. In the 
meantime, there could be no harm in 
adopting the system suggested in the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in Sub-section 7, 
page 2, line 27, add at end of the sub- 
section the words— 

(‘and the amount of such expenses shall, before 


any further payment is made to such authority, 
be audited by a district anditor "’). 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, I welcome this Amendment with 
the greatest sincerity, though I am quite 
unable to adopt it, because it has afforded 
my noble Friend an opportunity for the 
first time of making a contribution to the 
Debates in this House upon a subject in 
which he is an expert. I trust we shall 
often have similar opportunities. I am 
far from contending that the system of 
auditing the accounts of District Boards 
is perfect, and, in fact, I am very much 
inclined to agree with the opinion of the 
noble Lord that an independent audit is 
desirable. I think, however, that the 
present proposal will rather tend to in- 
crease the anomalies of the present system 
than to diminish them, because in the 
parishes which pay the result will re- 
main as at present, and in the parishes 
which receive the grant there will be a 
double audit —- audit as at present 
and audit by the district auditor. Iam in- 
clined to think that such a large 
reform as this would imply still 
larger reforms, and the suggested 
reform is not one which can be brought 
about on this occasion or in this Bill. I 
think it ought to be carefully con- 
sidered whether some reform of the 
system of audit should not be adopted 
for all Boards instead of for a part of 
them ; but in order to do this, more time 
will be needed for the consideration of 
the subject than could be obtained at 
this period of the Session. Full oppor- 
tunity should also be afforded to the 
bodies affected to express their opinions 


and to offer suggestions. If my noble | 
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Friend in the leisure of the recess will 
undertake to deal with this question as a 
whole, and bring in a well-considered 
measure, or suggest one to be brought into 
the other House, I am sure it will receive 
the most favourable consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill 
to be read 3* on Monday next. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
(No, 208.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he had some drafting 
Amendments on this clause, but they 
made no alteration in its substance. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that at the end of 
Clause 2 he proposed to insert this 
section— 

“Shall not come into operation until 12 months 
after the passing of the Act.” 

That was to comply with a pledge that 
was given in the other House that that 
provision should be inserted. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 3 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL), after Clause 9, moved to 
insert a new clause, which provided that 
on the dissolution or winding-up of a 
Company the persons who had received 
an advance should only be required to 
repay under the conditions of the Society 
the money which had been advanced. 
This also was in accordance with a 
pledge given. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
asked if the clause proposed to be inserted 
was in the terms of either of the clauses 
on the Paper ? 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, No; it was a combi- 
nation of Amendments put down by Mr. 
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Williams and himself. It was in these 
terms— 


“In the dissolution or winding-up of a 
Society under the Building Societies Acts, a 
member on whose shares an advance has been 
made shall not be liable to pay the amount 
payable under any mortgage or other security, 
or under the Rules of the Society, except at 
the time or times and subject to the conditions 
expressed in the security or Rules.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments in Clause 10. 


Clause 11. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, his Amendments were 
merely with regard to providing voting 
papers. 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 12. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) proposed, in line 35, after 
* Scotland,” to insert “Ireland.” This 
also was to fulfil an undertaking given 
in the other House. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14 agreed to, with drafting 
Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that then there was a 
new clause extending the powers for in- 
vestments, which also was practically 
agreed upon in the other House. Its 
object was to give, in addition to their 
powers of investment, powers to Trustees 
to invest. Substantially, it was the same 
as the proposal made by Mr. Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clauses 15 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he had to propose 
several drafting Amendments which had 
been made with a view to making the 
clause workable. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 agreed to. 
Lord Herschell 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 22. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he understood the noble and learned 
Lord did not object to insert 1856 for 
1855 in this clause. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELL): No. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that then there was a 
new elause proposed after 22— 

“The forms in the Schedule to this Act shall, 
after the commencement of this Act, be used 
under the Building Societies Acts.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
asked the noble and learned Lord whe- 
ther he objected to the insertion of the 
new clause suggested by Lord Wemyss, 
which would come in after Clause 23 if 
at all ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) did not think it was possible 
to accept this clause. It was a provision 
that Building Societies might register 
under the Companies Acts, but it pro- 
vided they might do so notwithstanding 
that neither the amount of capital nor the 
number of shares was fixed. Those were 
two things which went to the very root 
of the Companies Acts. It was proposed 
that the Companies Acts should apply 
with such modifications as might be 
found necessary, but there was no pro- 
vision as to who was to determine the 
modifications, and it would not work 
without the requisite machinery. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 23 to 26, inclusive, agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) moved to leave out the first 
Schedule and insert a new Schedule in 
the form of a table containing particulars 
to be set forth in the case of a mortgage 
where the repayments are not upwards of 
12 months in arrears, and the property 
has not been upwards of 12 months in 
possession of the Society, and where the 
present debt exceeds £5,000 ; also par- 
ticulars to be set forth in the case of 
property of which the Society has been 
upwards of 12 months in possession, and 
in the case of a mortgage where the 
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repayments are upwards of 12 months in 
arrear and the property has not been 
upwards of 12 months ir possession of 
the Society. 


Amendment agreed to. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
Verbal Amendments. 


Standing Committee negatived ; The 
Report of Amendments to be received 
on Monday next. 


ALLEGED PERJURY IN THE DUBLIN 
BANKRUPTCY COURT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CLONCURRY asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they had 
read in the Dublin papers of the 15th 
August the following :— 


“Yesterday, in the Court of Bankruptcy, 
Judge Boyd, with reference to the case of 
Carew, an arranging debtor, said that certain 
bills were produced and tendered to the as- 
signees for distribution to the creditors. These 
bills were suspected not to be all right, and it 
was also suspected that the names of the surety 
on them and of the witness to the signatures of 
the surety were not in the handwriting of the 
parties represented. In consequence of this, 
witnesses were examined, including Mr. Carew, 
who stated that the signatures were right and 
that he saw them attached, and he produced an 
affidavit of a witness to the signatures—a clerk 
of his own—certifying that he was present and 
that he saw the documents executed. That 
clerk was subsequently examined before him 
(Judge Boyd), and had toadmit that not one of 
the signatures of the surety was attached in his 
presence, and that he had signed several of the 
names himself. Under these circumstances, he 
(Judge Boyd) thought it right for the due ad- 
ministration of justice that the depositions 
taken in the case should be sent to the Attorney 
General with a view to prosecuting the clerk 
for perjury, and Mr. Carew for subornation of 
perjury, Mr. Carew, in his opinion, being the 
chief offender. He found that, in the exercise 
of his discretion, the Attorney General sent up 
no bill against Carew. The dupe, Ryan, the 
clerk, who was tried at the Clonmel Assizes, was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. The 
Lord Chief Justice, who tried the case, was 
pest to a the opinion at the time that 

e considered Mr. Carew, as he (Judge Boyd) 
did, as the chief offender, and that if he had 
been tried and convicted before him he would 
have sentenced him to five years’ penal servi- 
tude. But this gentleman had been allowed to 
go scot-free, notwithstanding that he (Judge 
Boyd) had considered it n that he 


should draw the attention of the Attorney 
General to this gross attempt to defeat justice. 
He would consider what steps might still be 
taken to see that justice was not defeated. He 
had frequently to remark upon the inefficient 
manner in which prosecutions directed by that 
Court had been carried out.” 
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Also, what was the explanation of the 
Attorney General for Ireland of the 
matter stated in the Judgment ? 


Lory MONKSWELL seid, that the 
Papers in this case had been placed before 
the Attorney General for Ireland by the 
Chief Crown Solicitor in April last. 
From these it appeared that Ryan had 
committed perjury, and that there was 
very strong ground for supposing that he 
had been instigated by his employer, 
Carew, to make the statements, although 
there was no evidence to that effect. The 
Attorney General had directed a prosecu- 
tion in the case of O’Brien, and the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General had been 
directed to the observations of the learned 
Judge who tried the case, and he had 
since called for a Report and had promised 
to consider the question when it came to 
hand whether there was sufficient evi- 
dence to justify a prosecution against 
Carew. In conclusion, he assured the 
noble Lord that prosecutions were made 
in all those cases where the evidence 
warranted such a course. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 215.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL: My Lords, 
the object of this Bill is to provide 
facilities for the sale of land to tenants 
by the Board. Clause 1 provides two 
methods whereby, when the Land Com- 
mission advance the purchase money, 
either the guarantee deposit need not be 
retained or the provisions of the Purchase 
Act of 1891 as to the purchaser’s insur- 
ance money shall not operate, i.e., the 
annuity shall not be more than 4 per 
cent. By the first method the Board may 
guarantee the payment of an amount 
equal to the guarantee deposit. Under 
Section 3 of the Purchase Act of 1885 
the Land Commission are empowered to 
retain out of the purchase money a 
guarantee deposit of not less than one- 
fifth of the advance. By the second 
method the Board may guarantee the 
payment of such sums as would otherwise 
have been set off by the Land Commission 
against the purchaser’s insurance money. 
Under Section 8 of the Purchase Act of 
1891 when the advance is less than 20 
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times the annual value of the holding, 
then for the first five years of the term 
the annuity must be 80 per cent. 
of the annual value, and the ex- 
cess of such annuity over an an- 
nuity of 4 per cent. is the purchaser's 
insurance money. After five years the 
annuity may be reduced to 4 per cent., 
and after 18 years to 3 per cent. or less, 
By Sub-section 2 the sums payable by 
the Board under a guarantee are to be 
paid out of the moneys at their disposal 
and are to be applied as if they were the 
guarantee deposit or the purchaser’s in- 
surance, Under Sub-section 3 these 
sums are to be debts from the purchaser 
to the Board and are to be a charge on 
the holding. Under Sub-section 4 the 
Treasury are to fix the amount up to 
which the Board may give guarantees. 
Clause 2 proposes, for the purpose of 
taking land by the Board, to incorporate 
the voluntary provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts. These provisions include 
powers for entering into agreements for 
the purchase of land, for ascertaining the 
amount of compensation in case of parties 
under disability, for applying the pur- 
chase money, for dealings by parties 
having limited interests, &e. Under 
Clause 3 the Bill also proposes additional 
powers with reference to the appointment 
of officers for the Board—the provisions 
of the Purchase Act of 1891 in that 
behalf having been found to be incon- 
venient and inadequate. Under Section 
40 (1) of the Purchase Act of 1891 the 
officers of the Land Commission were 
to discharge duties for the Board. The 
clause proposes to enable to Lord Lieu- 
tenant with the sanction of the Treasury 
to authorise the Board to appoint their 
own officers who are to be on the per- 
manent staff of the Land Commission and 
also to employ such persons as they may 
require temporarily who are to be paid 
out of the votes. The Bill has a supple- 
mental provision in the same direction 
as the Congested Districts Board Act of 
last Session. This Act enabled the 
Board to acquire land and _ consti- 
tuted them landlords of any land so 
acquired. The land is to be held by two 
members of the Board ‘as Trustees. I 
may add that the Bill is an absolutely 
non-contentious measure, and was intro- 
duced in the Commons by the Chief 
Secretary and Mr. Arthur Balfour, and 
passed through that House without 


Lord Monkswell 


{LORDS} 
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Traffic Bill. 


opposition. I ask your Lordships to give 
it a Second Reading. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
(The Lord Monkswell.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


JURIES (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 216.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorv MONKSWELL : This Bill is 
to remove a hardship on special jurors 
in Ireland, who have under the existing 
law to attend Assizes whether there is 
business or not. I beg to move its 
Second Reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord Monkswell.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday zext. 
BILL. 


AND CANAL TRAFFIC 


(No. 218.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL: I beg to 
move the Second Reading of this Bill. 
It was drafted to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, presided over by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, appointed in May 1893, to 
inquire into the manner in which the 
Railway Companies had carried out the 
powers conferred on them by Parliament 
in 1892, with reference to traffic rates. 
While the Bill was in the House of 
Commons prolonged negotiations took 
place, at the instance of the President of 
the Board of Trade, between the Rail- 
way Company and the trades, and by a 
process of concession on both sides the 
measure was practically made non-con- 
troversial. Certain Amendments were 
put in the Bill during its progress 
through the House of Commons ; but I 
do not know that I need call atten- 
tion to them in detail. I will only say 
that they were practically agreed upon 
by both Companies and trades; and 


RAILWAY 
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consequéntly this Bill now comes to 
your Lordships as an absolutely non- 
contentious measure. 


Moved, “ ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
(The Lord Monkswell.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


COPYHOLD CONSOLIDATION BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 171.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with an Amendment. 


COAL MINES (CHECK WEIGHER) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 153.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


UNIFORMS BILL.—(No. 175.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL.—(No. 192.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No. 209.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL.—(No. 204.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next, 


HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 202.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments; further Amendments 
made ; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


QUARRIES BILL [x.1.].—(No. 149.) 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order), and agreed to. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE 
BILL.—(No, 217.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


{17 Aveust 1894} 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next (The Earl of Chester- 
field). (No. 220.) 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 171.) 
Commons Amendment considered (on 
Motion), and agreed to. 


COAL MINES (CHECK WEIGHER) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 153.) 
Commons Amendments considered (on 
Motion), and agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes past 


Six o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 17th August 1894. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 
Amendments to— 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill 
[Lords]. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No.2) 
Bill [Lords], without Amendment. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 

Mr. SpeaAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to,— 

Charitable Trusts (Places of Religious 
Worship) Amendment Act, 1894. 

Industrial Schools Acts Amendment 
Act, 1894. 

British Museum (Purchase of Land) 
Act, 1894. 

Locomotive Threshing Engines Act, 
1894. 

Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment Act, 1894. 

Nautical Assessors (Scotland) Act, 
1894, 

Public Libraries (Ireland) Act, 1894. 
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Prize Courts Act, 1894. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 
1894. 

Tramways Orders Confirmation (No.1) 
Act, 1894, 

Tramways Orders Confirmation (No.2) 
Act, 1894. 


Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 15) Act, 1894. 


Education Department Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) Act, 1894. 

Education Department Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Barry, &c.) Act, 
1894. 

Canal Tolls and Charges (No. 1) 
(Canals of the Great Northern and certain 
other Railway Companies) Order Confir- 
mation Act, 1894. 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges (No. 
2) (Bridgewater, &c., Canals) Order Con- 
firmation Act, 1894, 

Canal Tolls and Charges (No. 3) 
(Aberdare, &c., Canals) Order Confirma- 
tion Act, 1894. 

Canal Tolls and Charges (No. 5) 
(Regent’s Canal) Order Confirmation 
Act, 1894. 

Canal Tolls and Charges (No. 7) 
(River Ancholme, &c.) Order Confirmation 
Act, 1894. 

Canal Tolls and Charges (No. 8) 
(River Cam, &c.) Order Confirmation 
Act, 1894. 

Canal Tolls and Charges (No. 9) 
(Canals of the Caledonian and North 
British Railway Companies) Order Con- 
firmation Act, 1894. 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges (No. 
11) (Grand Canal) Order Confirmation 
Act, 1894. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill. 
Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill. 


QUESTIONS. 





BRITISH TRADE IN THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
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St. Stephen's. 
Central Division of Sheffield, I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what success has attended 
the official visit of Mr. Audley Gosling, 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Guatemala, 
to Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, and 
Costa Rica; if Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Managua has now been received ; if Mr. 
Gosling obtained any information on 
hardware samples useful to British trade 
in the Republics to which he is accre- 
dited, and what has been done with these 
articles ; and if Mr, Gosling has used 
his influence with the Guatemalan Presi- 
dent to prevent the repudiation of the 
debt of his Government to England ? 
*TuE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Owing to Mr. Gosling’s long detention 
at Managua on matters connected with 
the question that had arisen in the 
Mosquito Reservation, the rainy season 
arrived before he could visit the other 
Republics to which he is accredited. 
Her Majesty’s Government are not aware 
that any difficulty has arisen with regard 
to the reception of the Consular Officer 
at Managua. Samples of hardware and 
other goods have been received from Mr. 
Gosling, and were sent, on the 9th of 
May last, to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. Mr. Gosling, having 
standing instructions to protect British 
interests, will deubtless continue to use 
his best efforts unofficially on the sub- 
ject of the debt. 


VENTILATION AT ST. STEPHEN’S. 


Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether during the Recess it 
would be possible to have the windows 
in the Library and Dining Rooms so 
altered that they may be opened from the 
top instead of the bottom as at present, 
thus securing ventilation without the ex- 
cessive amount of dranght caused by the 
present arrangement ? 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstong, Leeds, 
W.) : I am afraid it is not possible, within 
the compass of an answer here, to give 
the detailed explanation entailed. Mr. 
Taylor, the surveyor in charge of the 
building, will be glad to meet my hon. 
Friend on the spot, and discuss the 
matter with him. 
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H.M.S. “ BENBOW.” 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that the negotiations for the sale 
of H.M.S. Benbow, one of the historical 
old frigates in our Navy, to a German 
firm at Stettin, for the purpose of being 
broken up, have fallen through ; and 
whether the Admiralty will consider 
if it would be practicable to give this old 
frigate to the watermen, lightermen, and 
seamen on the Thames, as a resort and 
resting place for recreation and refresh- 
ment, and anchor it off Rotherhithe, 
where Admiral Benbow spent so many 
years of his life ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suaurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
answer tothe first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. As regards paragraph 2, 
the hon. Gentleman is evidently not 
aware that the Benbow is quite unfit for 
the purpose which his question suggests, 
though she is of considerable pecuniary 
value and will shortly be advertised for 
sale. 


BOYCOTTING IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on Thursday, 2nd August, 
Colonel O'Callaghan, of County Clare, 
who had brought up a number of sheep 
from Clare to Smithfield Market, Dublin, 
for sale, was followed about the market 
by a person named Malone from the 
neighbourhood of Bodyke, County Clare, 
who caused the sale of the sheep to be boy - 
cotted ; whether Malone has already been 
bound over to the peace for threatening 
Colonel O’Callaghan; whether a con- 
stable of the Metropolitan Police to 
whom Colonel O’Callaghan applied was 
acting in accordance with the law in 
declining to interfere because no assault 
had been committed ; and whether any 
steps will be taken to protect the rights 
of sellers in this and other markets when 
necessary ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upou-Tyne): The information supplied 
to me is not sufficient to enable me to re- 
ply to this question to-day, and I regret, 
therefore, to have to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman to defer it until Monday uext. 


{17 Aveust 1894} 
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CONSTABULARY DUTY IN WEXFORD. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will he inquire 
whether the 10 men in the two police 
huts on the Brook estate, County Wex- 
ford, pay 4s. 4d. per month for barrack 
accommodation, or £26 yearly, while the 
annual rent of the huts is only £2 10s. ; 
what becomes of the surplus ; are police 
in such stations compelled always to 
serve two years there ; and, in view of the 
trying character of the night duty, would 
it be possible to shorten this term ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
the 10 men in the two police huts on the 
Brook estate pay 4s. 4d. per month for 
barrack accommodation, or £26 yearly, 
while the annual rent of the site of the 
huts is £2 10s. each. The huts in which 
the men are accommodated are regarded 
as police barracks, and were erected at 
public expense. The deduction of 4s, 4d. 
is made pursuant to Section 2 of the 
Constabulary and Police Act of 1883, 
and is applied in reduction of the amount 
voted under sub-head “ Pay ” of the Con- 
stabulary Vote. There is no rule of the 
nature indicated in the third paragraph ; 
but having regard to the necessity for 
men of good local knowledge on the 
estate, it is considered that the men there 
should serve about two years, and for 
this reason it is not desirable to shorten 
the term. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will inquire whether 
Section 2 of the R. I. C. Barrack Regu- 
lations might be relaxed in peaceable 
districts ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The section re- 
ferred to requires the head constable or 
sergeant in charge of a station to make 
an immediate report of any man who 
absents himself from duty without per- 
mission, or from barracks, or from his 
lodgings at night. The Inspector 
General is of opinion that the Order is 
a very necessary one, and could not with 
advantage be relaxed. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland what is the present 


intention of the Government respecting 
the R. I. C. Force Fund ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The Fund will 


continue to exist until all its obligations 
to the families of present members of the 
Fund (whether serving on pay or on 
pension) shall be fulfilled, and to that 
end the Fund and its actuarial concerns 
have been placed under the management 
of the National Debt Commissioners. 


NEW ROAD IN COUNTY MAYO. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that the late Government expended 
large sums of public money in having a 
road partly made between Aasleagh and 
Louisburgh, County Mayo, in the con- 
struction of which several bridges had to 
be erected ; and that two miles of the 
road remain unfinished ; whether he is 
aware of. and if not will he make 
inquiries as to, the general failure of the 
potato crop in the parishes of Ross, 
County Galway, and Killowen, County 
Mayo, through which this road runs ; 
and will he, in view of the great distress 
that is certain to exist during the coming 
winter, have this useful work com- 
pleted, as well as works of a similar 
character opened up through the West of 
Ireland ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The road referred 
to in the first paragraph is that between 
Aasleagh and Louisburgh, County Mayo, 
a portion of which remains unfinished. I 
am informed that arrangements are being 
made to obtain a county presentment for 
the improvement and completion of the 
road, and that the Congested Districts 
Board have agreed to contribute towards 
the cost of the completion of the work. 
With regard to the remainder of the 
question, I yesterday stated in reply to a 
question of the hon. Member for North 
Cork that the Local Government Board 
had instructed their Inspectors to keep 
them constantly informed as to the state 
of the poorer class. No Reports of the 
existence of distress amongst the people 
at present have reached the Board, and it 
will not be possible to form a reliable 
opinion as to the yield of the potato crop 
for some weeks to come. 


ORDNANCE STORE DEPARTMENT, 
WOOLWICH, 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
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for War bow many of the workmen in 
the Ordnance Store Department, at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, are paid at 
the rate of 19s. 6d. per week ; whether 
these men, since the introduction of the 
eight hour system, are compelled to 
observe the statutory holidays without 
pay ; whether the officials connected with 
the Department are paid for these 
holidays ; whether he will consider the 
advisability of either paying these men 
for the statutory holidays, or give them 
the opportunity which formerly existed 
of making good the lost time ; and when 
the Government propose to give effect to 
the Resolution of the House, and pay 
these men a minimum of 24s. per week, 
which is the standard rate of wages for 
labourers in London ? 


*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt» 
Hanley) (who replied) said: Six hun- 
dred and twelve labourers are employed 
in the Ordnance Store Department at 
Woolwich, at the weekly rating of 
19s. 6d., to which the minimum has been 
increased from 17s. Since the adoption 
of the 48-hours week, the practice of 
working up certain holidays by overtime 
has been discontinued. But the employés 
of the Ordnance Store Department have 
five free holidays, and in most cases an 
additional seven days’ leave with pay, so 
that they are enabled to draw their wages 
on the four statutory Bank holidays and 
to take three days’ holiday besides. No 
deduction is made for holidays in the 
case of officials on fixed weekly or yearly 
rates. The improvement which has been 
made in the position of these workmen is, 
in the opinion of the Government, in 
effective accordance with the Resolution 
of the House of Commons to which the 
hon, Member refers. 


THE WILSON TARIFF. 

Masor JONES (Carmarthen, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in view of 
a considerable amount of uncertainty, he 
will ascertain through the Legation at 
Washington the date upon which the 
Wilson Tariff comes into effect ; and 
whether he will instruct the Legation by 
cable to forward official copies of the 
Tariff to the proper Departments of Her 
Majesty’s Government immediately ? 
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*Sir E. GREY: Copies of the new 

Tariff will be sent directly they are 
obtained ; we have telegraphed to ask as 
to the date upon which it may be 
expected to come into force. 


BUNKER COALS. 

Masor JONES : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he will give instructions to the Bureau 
of Statistics toadd to the yearly Returns 
of Minerals given in the Blue Book, 
under separate hearings, the bunker 
coals mappet “coastwise” and “ over- 
sea” ? 


*Mr. BRYCE : I do not know whether 
my hon. Friend by his expression “ the 
yearly Return of Minerals” refers to the 
Mineral Statistics issued by the Home 
Office, or to the Annual Statement of 
Trade and Navigation issued by the 
Board of Trade. The amount of bunker 
2oal shipped for the use of steamers en- 
gaged in the foreign trade has not been 
included in that Statement, because these 
shipments are not export in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but are like other ships’ 
stores. Such shipments for use in the 
coasting trade would be still less of the 
nature of exports; but the hon. Member's 
suggestion will be referred to the Revising 
Committee, which meets in the autumn, 
to see if the present record in the 
Monthly Accounts of Trade of the 
quantity of coal shipped for the use of 
steamers in the foreign trade can pro- 
perly be extended to coasting steamer 
coal. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN INDIA. 

Srr R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India what result has attended the issue 
by the Government of India of the 
Resolution, No. 924 R.C., dated Simla, 
15th September, 1893, in which terms 
are stated on which the Government of 
India are prepared to consider offers for 
the construction, by the agency of pri- 
vate Companies, of branch lines or ex- 
tensions of existing railways, to be 
worked, when constructed, by the main 
line administrations, which it was in- 
tended should stimulate the construction 
of railways in India by private enter- 
prise ? 


{17 Avavsr 1894} 
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- *Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Both the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State in 
Council are in negotiation for the forma- 
tion of Companies for extending the 
Indian Railway system on the lines in- 
dicated in the Government of India’s 
Resolution of the 15th September, 1893. 
I am in correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of India with reference to some 
modifications which are desired in the 
terms of that Resolution. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether, having regard to the 
fact that one set of water-closets off the 
Committee Room corridors is supplied 
directly from a cistern from which water 
is drawn for drinking and domestic pur- 
poses, he will state whether the main 
tank of the building from which the 
drinking water in the dining-rooms and 
bars is drawn supply directly any of the 
water-closets in other parts of the Houses 
of Parliament ; and, if so, will steps be 
taken to provide a sufficient supply of 
water from the artesian well for drinking 
purposes ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: The main 
tanks from which the drinking water in 
the dining-rooms and bars is drawn are 
very large, containing in all about 
36,000 gallons ; and from one of the fire 
mains connected with these tanks two 
water-closets at a considerable distance 
obtain their supply. Practically, no mis- 
chief whatever can result from this ; but 
a trifling alteration will be made in order 
to remove any objection. It would not 
be possible, except at great cost, to have 
supplies of water from two separate 
sources distributed throughout the build- 


ing. 


H.M.S. “ NORTHAMPTON.” 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty if he will state 
when effect will be given to the promise 
that the training ship Northampton will 
visit Stornoway at an early date ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


I am not aware of any promise as to a 
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visit to Stornoway by H.M.S. Northamp- 
ton. Nor is such a visit included in her 
present cruise. 


THE VICTORIA INCIDENT IN 
MASHONALAND. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Commis- 
sioner, Mr, Newton, appointed to inquire 
into the Victoria incident of July, 1893, 
in Mashonaland, has completed his in- 
quiries, and when the Report will be laid 
upon the Table ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): We 
have just received Mr. Newton’s Report. 
I fear that there will not be time to print 
and circulate it, along with the other 
Papers relating to the matter, before the 
House rises. But I will lay the dummy 
at once, and the Blue Book will be issued 
and circulated as soon as possible. 


CiTY OF LONDON FISH TOLLS. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that an 
alteration has recently been made by the 
Corporation of the City of London in 
respect of the market dues on fish ; 
whether such dues, as now charged, are 
£1 (in lieu of £2) on fishing vessels ar- 
riving in the Port of London, and carry- 
ing upon an average 100 tons, while in 
the case of fish carried by land the dues 
are 2s. 6d. per van carrying three tons, 
which amounts to a preference in favour 
of sea-borne fish, and whether it is in 
accordance with the Act regulating the 
dues ; and whether there is any remedy 
against such differential treatment of sea- 
borne fish as against fish carried to 
market by rail or otherwise ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: As I informed the 
House on the 27th day of July last, the 
Corporation of London have reduced their 
tolls on fish-laden vessels by one-half. 
The statutory provisions regarding the 
full tolls chargeable on the fish brought 
to Billingsgate Market by the different 
modes of conveyance will be found in 
the Schedule to the Act of 1846 relating 
to Billingsgate Market. The Board of 
Trade have no jurisdiction in regard to 
any reduction which may be made by the 
Corporation of the tolls contained ia that 
Schedule. 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 


{COMMONS} 
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THE STRABANE REGISTER. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY had on the Paper 


the following question :— 

“To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it is proved to the 
Local Government Board that Strabane Con- 
servatives whose rates are not paid are un- 
objected to for the forthcoming Register, what 
notice will be taken by them of such conduct ?” 


When he rose to put it, 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) in- 
terrupted, by saying—Mr. Speaker : Is it 
in Order in a question put in this House 
to insinuate the possibility of a public 
officer being guilty of neglect of duty ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is 
certainly hypothetical. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Does it not impute 
an offence ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it does. 


[The question was not answered. ] 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
any decision has been arrived at re- 
garding the amount of the military ex- 
penditure to be contributed by the Straits 
Settlements ; and what is the cause of 
the delay ? 

Mr. $8. BUXTON: I can only refer 
the hon. Gentleman to the answer I 
gave him on the 13th instant. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : This 
matter has been under consideration for 
three years. Cannot the hon. Gentleman 
promise an answer before the end of the 
Session ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I do not think 
I can give such a promise. I have more 
than once expressed my opinion as to the 
importance of bringing it to a conclusion, 
and I can only regret the delay in ar- 
riving at a decision. 


INTERNATIONAL REPLY LETTER 
CARDS. 

Cartain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will consult with Foreign 
Postal Authorities with a view to intro- 
ducing International reply letter cards 
upon a similar basis to the existing 
arrangement re reply post cards ; whether 
he is aware that the French Postal 
Authorities have adopted and are about 
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to introduce the reply letter card for in- 
land purposes, and presumably for their 
colonies ; and whether he is aware that 
the proposal in question is approved by 
several Foreign Postal Ministers, by a 
number of Chambers of Commerce at 
home, abroad, and in the colonies, as well 
as by Foreign Chambers of Commerce ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
The question of introducing an Inter- 
national reply letter card was discussed 
at the Postal Union Congress held at 
Vienna in 1891, but was rejected on the 
ground that the difficulties connected 
with such a scheme were considered to 
be insuperable. The French Post Office 
some time ago appointed a Technical 
Committee to examine the question, and 
a promise was made that the result of 
their deliberations should be commu- 
nicated to the British Post Office, but 
this has not yet been done. I am not 
aware how far Foreign Postal Ministers 
or Chambers of Commerce may be in 
favour of such a proposal; but having 
consulted the Chambers of Commerce 
in this country, I find that a con- 
siderable portion of them are of opinion 
that no real inconvenience is caused by 
the absence of facilities for prepaying 
replies to letters sent abroad, and that no 
action is necessary. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner whether the attention of 
the Charity Commissioners has been 
called to a letter published in The Globe 
of the 25th July, signed M. Clementi, in 
which it is stated that the official sur- 
veyor to the Charity Commission reported 
that the full value of the estate on 
which St. Paul’s School was erected was 
£32,000 ; that the Charity Commissioners 
authorised the purchase of the same at 
£41,000; that, on the 11th April, 1878, 
the owner and Assistant Charity Commis- 
sioner conveyed this land to a purchaser 
for £27,000 ; and that this purchaser on 
the next day conveyed the land to the 
Governors for £41,000 ; and what action 
the Commissioners intend to take in the 
matter ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. S. Srevenson, Suffolk, Eye): The 
land which now forms the site of St. 
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Paul’s School was valued in 1877 at 
£32,000 by a surveyor nominated by the 
Charity Commissioners, who thereupon 
refused to sanction the proposal at that 
time made by the Governors of St. Paul's 
School for the purchase of the land at 
£46,000. The Governors, however, urged 
the purchase strongly upon the Commis- 
sioners, who eventually agreed to sanc- 
tion the purchase at an accommodation 
price not exceeding £41,000, which was 
ultimately, and after much negotiation, 
accepted by the vendor. The Commis- 
sioners have reason to believe, though 
there is no official record of the fact, 
that one of their officers (not an Assist- 
ant Commissioner), who is now dead, 
was, shortly before the date of the pur- 
chase of the land by the Governors of 
St. Paul’s School, the owner of or was 
the representative of the owners of the 
land in question; that he had agreed 
with the vendor who offered the land for 
sale to the Governors for its sale to him 
at a price of £27,000 or £28,000, but 
that this sale had not been completed by 
conveyance at the date of the agreement 
for sale between the vendor and the 
Governors; and that consequently the 
sale to the Governors was completed by 
the conveyance to them, by the direction 
of the vendor, of the legal estate which 
still remained in him, by the above- 
mentioned officer of the Commissioners, 
the effect of the transaction being that 
the said officer received a sum less by 
some £13,000 or £14,000 than that at 
which it was sold to the Governors. 
The officer in question was in no way 
officially engaged with the transaction, 
aud it is believed that the Charity Com- 
missioners of that day were not aware 
until after the completion of the agree- 
ment between the vendor and the Go- 
vernors that the officer in question had 
any interest in the land sold. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what course the Government intend 
to adopt in view of the rejection by the 
House of Lords of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, the passing of which the Govern- 
ment have declared to be urgently re- 


quired in the interest of social order in 
Ireland ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : This Bill was in- 
troduced to meet certain social and ad- 
ministrative difficulties admitted in all 
quarters of the House in Ireland. The 
deplorable action of the House of Lords 
in rejecting that measure is not unlikely 
to aggravate those difficulties. In the 
presence of these difficulties it will un- 
doubtedly be the duty, and it is the in- 
tention, of the Government again to deal 
with the subject next Session. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
been drawn to certain speeches delivered 
in the course of the last few days by 
prominent Members of the House, in Ire- 
land, forcibly directing the attention of 
the people against the new tenants now 
occupying evicted farms; and will he 
strengthen the police protection now 
afforded to these men ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir; I have 
been otherwise engaged with Irish affairs, 
and my attention has not been drawn to 
speeches made by Members of the House 
outside the House. Of course, the hon. 
and learned Member is well aware that 
we shall take every step to protect all 
the subjects of Her Majesty. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
Have the Government formed any inten- 
tion of taking steps to prevent like action 
by the Lords with regard to the next 
Evicted Tenants Bill or any other 
Bill ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, Mid) : 
Will the Evicted Tenants Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman has foreshadowed 
take precedence of the Welsh Disesta- 
blishment Bill next Session ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is much too 
early to consider what will be done next 
Session. We will first dispose of this 
Session. 

Mr. COBB: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered my question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The hon. Member will perceive that it 
would be entirely premature to give an 
answer to his question. 


THE SOUTH MEATH REGISTER. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, with regard 
to the allegations as to the state of the 
South Meath Register of Electors, 
whether, in view of the imputations made 
being cleared up, he will direct an in- 
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formal inquiry by the Revising Barrister, 
or some other gentleman, into the exist- 
ence of the errors, discrepancies, and 
mistakes alleged, and order a Report to 
be made to him on the subject ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I quite agree that 
it is desirable that these matters should 
be cleared up, and that some account 
should be given of the discrepancies. 
Whether the method pointed out by my 
hon. and learned Friend is the one most 
convenient to adopt,I am not sure at 
this moment; but I will seriously 
consider it, and will certainly take that 
or some other method in order to meet my 
hon. Friend’s views. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN, 
Lord Edmund Talbot, for the County 
of Sussex (South-Western or Chichester 
Division). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 
1894-5, 

Crass I. 

1, £11,564, to complete the sum for 
Harbours in the United Kingdom and 
Lighthouses Abroad under the Board of 
Trade. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he had 
to congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the fact that there was a reduction on 
this Vote of £1,685, and he hoped that 
next year the reduction would be even 
larger. His contention was that Holy- 
head Harbour ought not to be maintained 
by the country. The Harbour. existed 
for the benefit of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, and for the 
country to keep it up was simply to give 
that Company a subsidy. No doubt, vid 
Holyhead was the nearest route to Ire- 
land, but there was no reason why they 
should give the Railway Company £5,000 
or £6,000 a year. There was another 
point worthy of notice. The harbour- 
master was a retired commander of the 
Royal Navy, and drew a pension of £370 
a year in addition to his salary of £800 
annually. Surely it was not necessary 
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that these appointments should be given 
to pensioners. Were there not many 
capable of filling the post who were 
not already provided with sinecures ? 
Now that the Liberal Government were 
in power he hoped they would carry out 
further retrenchments. If the country 
were going to maintain harbours there 
were many places in Scotland and Ireland 
where money might be advaptageously 
spent ; but personally he did not think 
that this duty should be undertaken by 
the State. Holyhead Harbour, in his 
opinion, should be maintained by the Lou- 
don and North Western Company, and 
he therefore hoped that soon the payment 
of this subsidy would cease. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the 
London and North-Western Company 
wanted to spend £1,000,000 on Holyhead 
Harbour, but the late Tory Government 
refused them permission to do so. 

Mr. WEIR took exception to the 
item for the harbour-master at Holyhead. 
He thought it was very unfair that men 
who were in receipt of handsome pen- 
sions should be told off to fillsuch posts. He 
thought that the Government might vote 
more money for harbours, and that some 
of it should be expended in the North of 
Scotland. The Government seemed to 
him to spend money freely on what were 
not after all useful purposes and to refuse 
it where it was really needed. For in- 
stance, Portmahomack Harbour}required 
to be put in order 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That does not arise ou this Vote. 

Mr. WEIR said, he would content 
himself with a protest against the prac- 
tice of conferring well-paid posts on men 
who were already in receipt of handsome 
pensions when there were many deserving 
men really needing employment. 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) 
said, the point of the hon. Member for 
Caithness appeared to be that the advent 
of a Liberal Government ought to be 
signalised by a reduction of expenditure. 
With that he agreed, and the hon. Mem- 
ber would find that this Vote had been 
decreased by about £1,500. As to the 
salary of the harbour-master at Holy- 
head, he certainly did not think that 
it could be considered excessive. The 
position, it should be remembered, in- 
volved a great deal of responsibility, and 
to fill posts of this kind it.would be diffi- 
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cult to find better qualified persons than 
gentlemen who had held commissions in 
Her Majesty’s Navy. It would be false 
economy to exclude such persons from 
the Public Service. He could not agree 
with the view expressed by the hon. 
Member for Caithness as to the reason 
for the existence of Holyhead Harbour. 
Whether further retrenchment in respect 
of its maintenance could be effected 
would no doubt be considered when 
present contracts came tu an end. 

Dr. CLARK: How long do the 
contracts run ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would endeavour 

to find out and let the hon. Gentleman 
know. 
* Sir A. ROLLIT said, he wanted to 
say a word on Sub-section B, in which 
was included the Vote for Spurn Head 
Works. He did not wish to lessen the 
number of workmen or delay the works, 
but he thought the nature of the works 
should be specified in detail, especially 
as he noted that there was some incon- 
sistency in the figures. The total sum 
asked for was £600, and the details 
showed that it was supposed to include a 
groyne which would cost a sum of £700, 
while there was £75 set down for local 
superintendence. That made up £775, 
while, as he had said, the total amount 
to be voted was only £600. It would 
be very much better if the works were 
specified in detail. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked for more 
information with regard to the mainten- 
ance and repairs of Blackwater Harbour. 

CommanperR BETHELL said, he had 
some very heavy artillery to bring to 
bear on the Treasury with regard to the 
east coast of Yorkshire. He would not, 
however, enter upon the matter now, 
but simply ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury to prepare 
himself for it next Session. 

Dr. CLARK said, he did not see 
why retired men with pensions should be 
taken for this work. If the man who. 
did the work got £375 a year he ought 
to be content. He was doubtful of the 
necessity for spending money on the 
Bahama lighthouse. There was a tender 
which went out to the lighthouse which 
cost no less than £5,206 10s. 4d. a year. 
Either this lighthouse was used for our 
benefit or for the benefit of all the world, 
and he did not see any reason in the latter 
ease why it should be kept up by this 
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country alone. Very high salaries were 
paid in this instance, too, although the 
Treasury was very economical elsewhere. 
It was his belief that the whole British 
trade which was done was not equal to 
the cost of maintaining the lighthouse, 
and be hoped that the Treasury would 
effect some retrenchment in this respect 
next year. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman had not listened 
with much attention to what he had said ; 
otherwise he would not have attributed this 
amount to one lighthouse, seeing that it 
applied to all the lighthouses. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
complained every year with regard to 
this Harbour Vote, and they always had 
the same excuse. He had no doubt that 
this harbour-master was a very excellent 
person, but while there were so many un- 
employed persons in this country he did 
not think they ought to give posts to 
men already in receipt of good pensions. 
Seeing the many claims that there were 
upon the Government these offices ought 
not to be given to pensioners so long as 
there was anybody else to fill them. It 
had never been put to them that this par- 
ticular gentleman, the Inspector of the 
Bahamas, was better than any other man, 
and no doubt he received the appointment 
because he was the favourite of a 
Minister. He warned the Government— 
a Liberal and a Radical Government— 
that their supporters in the country, from 
whom they received both their places and 
their salaries, would not stand these sort 
of appointments much longer. 

Sir A. ROLLIT asked for an answer 
to the point he had raised. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was not sure he 
understood what the point was. 

Str A. ROLLIT said, the point 
was that only £600 was to be granted 
this year, which appeared to include 
£700 fora new groyne and £25 for super- 
intendence. He had no objection to make 
if such an economical feat could be 
performed. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, they 
ought to have some further information 
about this groyne. 

*Mr. BRYCE said, it was intended to 
expend £700 for a new groyne, but the 
expense was not to be incurred this 
year. 


Vote agreed to. 
Dr, Clark 
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2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £21,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1895, for constructing a 
new Harbour of Refuge at Peterhead.” 

*Mr. WEIR said, he should move to 
reduce this sum by £100 in order to call 
attention to the large amount of salaries 
paid on these works. He should like to 
hear what the engineer-in-chief, who 
received £800 a year, and the resident 
engineer, who received £750 a year, 
found to do. He considered that one man 
ought to be able to manage the work, and 
that one of these men ought to be 
cleared out, and the work managed by 
one competent man. The Government 
ought not to keep a lot of idle men 
about. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That £21,700 be granted for the said 
Service.”"—(Mr. Weir.) 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, some facts 
had been brought to his notice which 
showed that the local feeling’ upon this 
matter was that the money spent yearly 
on the works was not spent in the most 
judicious way. More care ought to be 
taken to see that it was. He thouglit it 
was understood that faster progress 
would be made. What money was voted 
ought to be expended on the portion of 
the works which it was most necessary 
should be advanced. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrtson, 
Dundee) said, he wought there was a 
great deal of force in the demand that 
more money should be voted for this 
work. The amount asked for this year 
was the same as was asked for annually. 
With regard to the other point, he could 
not agree that the engineers did nothing. 

Mr. WEIR said, it was for the 
hon. Gertleman to find out which of these 
two gentlemen had little or nothing to 
do. He might go down to Peterhead and 
find out. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, if that 
was all that was asked of him he would 
certainly promise to find out which of 
these two gentlemen had little or nothing 
to do. 

Dr. CLARK thanked the hon. Gentle- 
man for his answer, because he thought 
these works were being carried out in an 
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unusually costly manner. More convict 
labour ought to be made use of upon the 
works. He was glad that something was 
to be done to the outward breakwater in 
order to render it serviceable. As to the 
expense on salaries, he did not think that 
a resident engineer at £750 a year and 
an assistant engineer at £250 a year was 
too much, but he did not see the necessity 
for a consulting engineer at £800 a year. 
The cost of construction and of superin- 
tendence seemed to him to be too much, 
and he urged that a more economical 
state of things should be brought by 
utilisation of convict labour. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, the works 
ought to be carried on faster, especially 
the construction of the breakwater, so 
that there might be some réturn for the 
great expenditure of money and labour 
that had already been made upon the 
works, 

Mr. WEIR asked leave to withdraw 
the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £137,482, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1895, for Rates and Con- 
tributions in lieu of Rates, &c., in respect of 
Government Property, and for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Rating of Government Pro- 
perty Departments.” 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that on 
the occasion of the last Vote on Account, 
he put a similar Motion on the Paper to 
that which appeared now, but unfortu- 
nately he was not present when the Vote 
was called on. The statements made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury could not 
be regarded as satisfactory, and he 
desired for two minutes to refer to the 
subject, and make some reply to the re- 
marks of the right hou. Gentleman. In 
the first place, he wished to point out 
how extremely important this question 
was. It was not exclusively a Metro- 
politan question, but applied to all places 
where Government property was situated. 
So far as the Metropolis was concerned, 
there were some parishes in which the 
matter was of vital importance. Take 
the parish of St. George’s. In regard to 


this parish, where the Government esta- 
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blishments occupied so large an area, the 
matter was of great interest. Now that 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill had been 

, it was more than ever necessary 
that there should be a fair valuation over 
the whole of London, and he sincerely 
regretted that owing to the opposition of 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite he was 
not able to proceed with the new Valua- 
tion Bill which he introduced to the 
House on behalf of the London County 
Council. It was, however, possible for 
the Secretary to the Treasury to make 
some approach to equality and equity as 
between the different districts in London, 
and he desired strongly to urge him to 
do what he could in the matter. The 
Government property in London fell 
naturally into two classes. One class 
was covered by Statute, for instance, the 
High Courts of Justice. It was pro- 
vided in this case that rates to a certain 
amount should be paid—that was to say, 
the amount of rates which were payable 
over the site before the Courts of Justice 
were erected. It was obvious that such 
an arrangement was unjust, but it could 
not be altered except by Statute. With 
regard to the bulk of Government pro- 
perty in London the case was different, 
the rating being governed by a Parlia- 
mentary engagement. Ever since he 
had been a Member of that House, 
whenever this question had been raised, 
they had always been put off by succes- 
sive Secretaries to the Treasury by state- 
ments that the Local Authorities were 
satisfied. He thought that statement 
might be explained in this way. The 
valuer for the Government was, no 
doubt, a good Government servant, and 
avery diplomatic gentleman, and some 
way or another Local Authorities were 
led to believe that unless they accepted 
at once the valuation which he put upon 
the property they would get nothing, 
and that it was a case of Hobson’s choice. 
This, however, was not really so, because 
the payment of rates on Government 
property was not an act of grace, but a 
matter of right which could be claimed, 
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and which rested upon as high 
authority as could be, short of 
an Act of Parliament itself. He 


proposed to examine for a moment the 
value of the explanation which the 
Secretary to the Treasury gave. In the 
first place, Somerset House was men- 
tioned. The right hon, Gentleman said 
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that the Government valuation of 
Somerset House was based upon the 
valuation of King’s College which ad- 
joined. The Government valuer put it at 
£12,000. The basis of the case for the 
new Valuation Bill was that it was not 
fair and just that the Local Authority 
should be allowed to place its own value 
on the property. The value placed on 


the site of Somerset House, irrespective | 


of the buildings, by the valuer of the 
London County Council was £27,450. 
On the last occasion when this ‘subject 
‘was before the House, the care and 
accuracy with which the valuations of the 
London County Council were made were 
touched upon by as high an authority as 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster). The 
mext cases were those of the National 
Gallery and the British Museum. It was 
not contended by the Government that 
the valuations of these buildings fairly 
represented the values, but they craved 
in aid the Act of 1843, by whieh such 
institutions as Museums and Art Gal- 
leries were exempted from local rates. 
He could not help thinking that it was 
the intention of the Government to 
exempt those buildings on the engage- 
ment then given that Government pro- 
perty should bear its fair and equal share 
of the local burdens. The valuation of 
the Foreign Office was fixed at £11,500. 
The Government said the explanation of 
this was that it did not include the India 
Office. The valuation of the India Office 
was £2,900, and if the two valuations 
were added together an aggregate sum 
of £14,400 was obtained, whilst the 
waluation placed upon the sites alone of 
these buildings by the valuer of the Lon- 
don County Council was £32,580. It was 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Foreign Office valuation was 
fixed as long ago as 1878. Since then 
there had been no fewer than three 
quinquennial valuations, and, even as- 
suming that the valuation of 1878 was a 
fair one, it was altogether out of date 
now. The last case cited was that of 
the Treasury buildings. It was stated 
that they had been valued by the Go- 
vernment at £8,500, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the gross valuation 
was something under £7,000. The valuer 
to the London County Council, however, 
put the site value alone at £15,386. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 


Mr. Pickersyill 
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Local Authority concerned was satisfied 
with the valuation fixed by the Govern- 
ment valuer in this case, and he tried to 
establish this by quoting a letter 10 years 
old. A few days after the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement a signed letter 
appeared in The Times, stating that the 
Vestry had, two months before the right 
hon. Gentleman made that statement, 
requested their Finance Committee to 
approach the Government. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
was understood to say that the Treasury 
had not been approached on the subject. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that at all 
events the Vestry were not satisfied, and 
had requested their Finance Committee 
to approach the Government on the sub- 
ject. It had been suggested that the 
Local Authorities themselves should be 
allowed to fix the values of the Govern- 
ment property in their areas. He should 
have no objection to that, but he thought 
the Government might reasonably object 
to the suggestion, as they would in that 
case be putting themselves extirely at 
the merey of the Local Authority. A 
private person, if he were dissatisfied with 
the value fixed by the Assessment Autho- 
rity, could always appeal to a Court of 
Law, but it would not be possible for a 
Government to appeal to a Court of Law, 
because these buildings were not rate- 
able in law. He would suggest that the 
Government should consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on the subject. 
He had discussed the matter with a Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, 
and that Committee took the view that 
the appointment of a Committee of In- 
quiry would fairly meet the exigencies of 
the case, provided that the London 
County Council was represented upon it. 
The question had become more urgent 
since the passing of the Equalisation of 
Rates Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That £137,382 be granted for the said 
Service.” —( Mr. Pickersgill.) 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he was glad his 
hon. Friend had brought the matter again 
under the notice of the Committee. It 
was one of the most important practical 
questions in local administration that 
could possibly be raised. He believed 
that the figures with regard to Go- 
vernment property in the provinces were 
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even more ridiculous as valuations than 
those affecting the Metropolis with which 
he had previously dealt on the Vote on 
Account. It would hardly be believed 
that the whole Customs property of 
the country was valued rateably at 
£4,300 a year. The Inland Revenue 
property, which was to a great extent 
composed of new buildings in large 
towns, was only valued at £5,300, 
or rather, that was the total amount of 
the rate paid. The whole of the Post 
Office property paid only £33,700, while 
the whole of the Law Courts, including 
the County Courts and the Metropolitan 
Police Courts, paid only £54,530. It 
was quite a mistake to suppose that the 
Local Authorities had acquiesced in the 
present valuations. He would take only 
one test instance of valuation—the case of 
King’s College and Somerset House. He 
was a member of the Council of King’s 
College, and therefore did not want to 
increase the rating of the building, and 
he was quite content to take King’s Col- 
lege as the standard on which Somerset 
House ought to be valued. But it must 
be remembered that King’s College had 
no frontage whatever except a gateway, 
whilst Somerset House had a very long 
frontage to the Strand and another to 
the approach to Waterloo Bridge. It 
also had a frontage to, with entrances 
from, the Embankment. These facts 
differentiated the position of Somerset 
House from that of King’s College, but 
supposing that King’s College was 
properly valued, the valuation of Somer- 
set House ought to be 10 or 20 times as 
much as it was. Yet it was only about 
four times as much. He trusted that a 
definite and clear statement would be 
made by the Government to the effect 
that something would be done, in reference 
to this matter, which had become much 
more important in consequence of the 
passing of the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill. He was glad that the highest 
authority in another place had stated that 
that Bill did rough justice, as such a 
statement might be regarded as a tardy 
reparation to those on the Opposition 
side of the House of Commons who 
had taken an independent and a different 
view from their colleagues. He trusted 
that if the right hon. Gentleman 
was not able to say he would provide a 
remedy for the present state of things he 


would, at all events, assent to the ap- 
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pointment of an impartial Committee by 
whom the Government’s own valuation 
would not be accepted as _ entirely 
authoritative. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he was glad to hear that some hoa. 
Gentlemen were determined to take a 
Division. Ever since he had been in the 
House of Commons, and he did not know 
how long before, complaints had been 
made every year on this subject, and yet, 
although promises had been made by the 
Government, nothing had been done. He 
had had some experience himself in this 
work, and he knew what happened. He 
had no particular objection to a Com- 
mittee so long as it was not a Depart- 
mental one. If they had a Committee at 
all, it should be a Committee of the 
House of Commons, on which the Local 
Authorities as well as the London 
County Council'should be represented. He 
had always thought that so far as London 
was concerned they did not want an in- 
quiry. In London, unlike the rest of the 
United Kingdom, a quinquennial valuation 
was held under different auspices to any 
other valuation in the United Kingdom, 
and at the meeting of Assessment Com- 
mittees a Government officer was always 
present to see that the property of private 
individuals was properly assessed. He 
knew from experience that as a rule this 
officer valued Government property at 
about half its real value, and when he 
was appealed to for redress he replied, very 
often impudently, that the Government 
were not compelled to pay anything, and 
if his proposals were not accepted nothing 
at all would be paid. That was the only 
reply they got from the Government 
valuator or the police authority — 
although the police would come under 
another Vote. He knew as a fact that 
this valuator never listened to what they 
had to say, and he hoped that something 
would be done. There was a large 
amount of Government property in some 
parishes, and little or none in others, aud 
the only way to arrive at a fair valuation 
was to value all on the same basis. Pay- 
ment, however, was not an act of grace 
on the part of the Government, for it had 
been declared by Act of Parliament in 
1874 that they should pay rates, and 
they ought to do so honestly. If there 
was no other way of getting out of this 
except by having a Committee, let them 
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have a Parliamentary Committee that 
would be open to the public. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he with 
what had been said by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. He could show how 
obviously the valuation of Government 
property was below the mark. The 
gross amount taken for this service was 
something like 6s. in the £1. The sum 
taken this year was some £264,300, 
which would show that the absolute 
rateable value of the whole property 
belonging to the country in England, 
Scotland, and Wales was only £800,000. 
Of course, such an idea was absurd. If 
they looked through the Estimates they 
would see that £1,000,000 a year was 
spent on new buildings. For 100 years 
they had been spending this amount, in 
addition to all the land and property 
belonging to the Crown. To suppose 
that £800,000 covered the net value of 
this property was ridiculous. It was 
double or treble that amount, and some 
districts were affected very hardly indeed. 
It might come to pass that a large part 
of a district was taken up with public 
property, and though, in some respects, 
this might be an advantage from a rate- 
payers’ point of view it was an enormous 
disadvantage. The Equalisation of 
Rates Bill made the matter worse than 
it was before. No doubt, it was only 
a question of paying money from one 
pocket into another; but, no doubt, it 
was only fair and honest on the part of 
the Government to the localities that they 
should pay proper rates on the buildings 
they chose to erect. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he must 
protest against the doctrine, which hon. 
Members appeared to favour, that the 
rest of the country ought to defray the 
local rates of London, A grant of some 
millions a year was made from Imperial 
sources in aid of local taxation, and this 
being the Metropolis of the three King- 
doms it had the advantage of having 
centred within it a large number of in- 
stitutions which ought fairly to be iis- 
tributed all through the rest of the King- 
dom. They could not have it both in 
meal and in malt. They wished to have 
the advantage of these institutions, and 
what was paid for their upkeep, and 
then they wanted to have an advantage 
in the matter of rating. He protested 
against the doctrine. He objected to the 


system started by the right hon, Gen- 
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tleman the Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, of making grants out of 
Imperial taxation in aid of local rates. 
He thought the system a most mis- 
chievous one, and all he could say to 
the Government was, that if they once 
entered on this plan it would involve 
much more than London. They in Ire- 
land got very little indeed in respect of 
Government buildings. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that Ire- 
land got the largest share of the Vote. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, be knew 
what she got. She got a composition in 
lieu of the actual amount of rates that 
should be her due. The Government 
did not pay their full share of the rates. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that as 
this question was fully discussed on the 
Vote on Account, he did not propose to 
go into it again at any length. But he 
entirely dissented from what his hon. 
Friend had said as to these valuations 
not being allowed. He was prepared to 
assert that the gentleman who was accus- 
tomed to value Government property 
was quite as competent to value property 
as the valuer of the London County 
Council. The valuer of the London 
County Council set up his valuations in 
contradistinction to those of the Govern- 
ment valuer, but he did not know whe- 
ther the valuer of the London County 
Council understood the principle on 
which public buildings were to be valued. 
The Government valuer did not adopt 
the course suggested by the hon. Member 
for Peterborough. The hon. Gentleman 
said the Government valuer went to the 
Local Authority and said, “Here is 
Hobson’s choice ; take it or not.” [Mr. 
A. C. Morton: That is so.} Surely 
the Government valuer was a gentleman 
who could be trusted to speak the truth 
in a matter of this kind, and he reported 
that he had in every case furnished the 
Rating Committee with his proposed 
valuation, and then in person discussed 
his proposal with the Committee, carry- 
ing on his negotiations until a satisfac- 
tory arrangement was arrived at. That 
was not Hobson’s choice. He had many 
letters from Rating Authorities in various 
parts of the Metropolis showing that 
they were satisfied with the valuations. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): Will you give the date 
and the authority ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the com- 
mittee in Kensington were well satisfied 
with the valuation. The City of London 
also expressed their general satisfaction 
with the state of things, but that was not 
@ new case. 

Mr. A, C. MORTON: They do not 
in my parish—St. Dunstan’s - in - the 
West. 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT said, he had 
the valuation of 1891 before him, and 
he saw that in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clement Danes, 
Westminster, and other parishes the 
rating was accepted by the committees 
as fair and reasonable. He could go 
through a great number of others. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON said, that the 
letters were not from the Overseers. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the letters 
were from the proper authorities. The 
Overseers were not the Assessing Autho- 
rities ; the Assessing Authorities were 
the Assessment Committees of the 
Unions. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : My right hon. 
Friend will excuse me—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must request 
the hon. Member for Peterborough not 
to interrupt. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury was prepared to 
allow him to make an explanation. He 
had been an Overseer for a number of 
years, and asserted it was the Overseers 
who made the assessments ; the Assess- 
ment Committees only revised the assess- 
ments. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT said, the principle 
of the valuation of these Government 
properties was one that ought to be con- 
sidered. They could not value Govern- 
ment property like the India Office or 
Somerset House, as they would value a 
shop or warehouse. They had to take 
into account all the circumstances of the 
case, and value the property according 
to what it would be likely to let for if 
it were put in the market to be rented. 
When, however, there was a _ small 
valuation of Government property he 
was quite prepared to bring in a Bill to 
place the property in the position of 
other property. He thought that was a 
fair offer. [Mr. T. M. Hearty: Will it 
apply to the three countries?] Cer- 
tainly. Since the 30th July, when this 
question was before the House, not a 
single representation had been made by a 
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parish or Union in respect to assessments. 
The Treasury were ready to consider 
any representation that any Rating 
Authority might wish to make with a 
view to a revision of « valuation of any 
Government property. They were ready 
te listen to any representation made by 
the County Council, but they could not 
deal with the County Council; they 
could only deal with the Rating Autho- 
rities. As to the proposal that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, he would 
eonfer with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He quite admitted that the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill had made 
this a more important question than it 
was before. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he would like to point out to his 
right hon. Friend that most of the Local 
Authorities were in recess at the present 
time, and it was impossible for them to 
have communicated with the right hon. 
Gentleman between the last time this 
question was brought before the House 
on the Vote on Account and now. They 
must, therefore, wait until they met 
again. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the Government were prepared 
to reconsider the whole question of 
assessments. Next year they would 
have the quinquennial assessment in 
London, and all the Local Authorities 
desired was that Government property 
in any of the parishes should be assessed 
on the same basis as property in the 
occupation of private individuals was 
assessed, and that could be effected with- 
out an Act of Parliament. He contended 
that every building, whether Govern- 
ment property or otherwise, ought to 
pay according to its proper assessment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What would 
you put on the House of Commons ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he did 
not know. He was not the authority. 
He was prepared to put on what was 
necessary. He objected to any property 
being exempted from rating ; he objected 
to the whole principle of exemption. 
Every building ought to pay according 
to assessment, however it was occupied. 
He was quite satisfied with the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he did not like to intervene in 
this family quarrel between the sup- 
porters of the Government and the 
Government themselves. He thought, 
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however, the difficulty would be 
much better met by a Committee— 
either Departmental or a Committee of 
this House—to consider the whole ques- 
tion of the rates of the Metropolis, and 
to endeavour to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of rating throughout the Metropolis. 
Reference had been made to Somerset 
House, and to the large frontage which 
it had, «nd to the small amount of con- 
tribution it gave to the taxation of the 
Strand. Primd facie, that would appear 
unfair ; but he gathered from the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman who 
brought in the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill that they were not to consider the 
question of frontage, but of night popu- 
lation. He asked, how many people 
lived in Somerset House in the evening? 
That argument, he held, fell to the 
ground. He contended that the question 
was a broad one, and, as he had said, 
they should have a uniform system of 
assessment for the whole of London, and 
not only for Government property. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
really must object to the omnivorous ery 
of London. On every topic now they 
had the London Members getting up and 
urging on the Government that London 
should get something more. He did not 
forget this fact : that if London got more 
the rest of the country got less. He 
would willingly admit that London got, 
on the whole, too little on some Govern- 
ment assessments, but he would set off 
against that that the whole expense of 
the Royal Parks was borne by the public 
at large. Nobody could say that those 
parks existed mainly for the benefit of the 
country ; they existed mainly forthe good 
of London. If he were in his right hon. 
Friend’s place he would make a rough- 
and-ready sum. Speaking of the cities, 
as a rule where Government property 
was situated, he had never heard any 
complaint at all that Government pro- 
perty was not, upon the whole, fairly 
assessed. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
that every member of the London County 
Council, both Moderate and Progressive, 
had the highest opinion of the ability of 
the London County Council valuer. The 
hon. Member was understood to ask a 
question respecting the salary of the Go- 
vernment valuer. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the pre- 
sent holder of. the office was a very 
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vaiuable officer. He received his pre- 
sent salary on the condition that his suc- 
cessor would uot ask for the same 
amount, 

Mr. WEIR: What is the salary ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The salary 
will be fixed when the next appointment 
is made. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he was sorry his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury had 
not seen his way to make some more 
definite proposal. It had been suggested 
in the House that the contribution 
London received from the probate and 
other duties was considerably smaller 
than it ought to be, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had promised a Com- 
mittee to inquire into that matter. He 
would suggestthat that Committee might 
be empowered to inquire into the cognate 
subject of the valuation of Government 
property. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
hoped the Committee would be ap- 
pointed, and that the Reference would 
be a wide one, including not only the 
question of the rating of proverty, but 
the cost of the property over London, 
He thought that either a Departmental 
Committee or a Committee of the House 
ought to be appointed to thresh this 
matter out. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he should 
be glad to consider the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the hon. Member for Shoreditch. 
He now appealed to the Committee to 
allow the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON should like to 
know what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant by allowing the authorities to 
appeal to the Treasury? Would that 
be an appeal to some party other 
than the valuer ? Because an appeal to 
him was no good whatever. Again, it 
was utterly impossible to suppose that 
one man could value these properties all 
over the United Kingdom. He would 
have no local knowledge which it was 
requisite he should have in such matters. 
He should like to point out that London 
did pay a larger share of Income Tax 
and House Duty than any other part of 
the United Kingdom, because it was the 
only part that was properly assessed. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Relying on 
the promise of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I propose to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 
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Dr. CLARK said, he saw that the 
rates payable in Scotland this year had 
increased by the terrible leap of 50 per 
cent., having risen from £10,800 to 
£16,500. How had that great change 
occurred ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT replied that 
additional properties had come into 
rating which had not been rated before. 
He was unable at present to give details 
of the properties. 

Dr. CLARK asked how far the Go- 
vernment were carrying out the sugges- 
tion which he made some few years ago, 
and which it was then stated should be 
considered ? They paid a large sum in 
respect to charges on buildings used in 
this country by Ambassadors and Lega- 
tions from abroad. He strongly objected 
to giving such privileges unless there 
was reciprocity in the same matter on 
the part of other countries. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was understood 
to say that the charge on this head was 
decreasing from year to year, and the 
Government were proceeding as far as 
possible in the direction indicated by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) ex- 
pressed the hope that on the Report 
stage the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to give particulars of the increase in 
rating with regard to Scotland. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I will inquire 
into the details. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4, £109,149, to complete the sum for 
Public Works and Buildings, Ireland. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wanted 
to draw attention to certain matters 
affecting the Phoenix Park, Dublin. As 
he understood, in that Park certain rights 
had been granted in the case of certain 
clubs, and the result had been that a 
good deal of jealousy was excited, inas- 
much as the Government had not under- 
taken to lay out a proper part of the 
Park for games for the general body of 
the working people. Up to the present 
it was only the favoured classes who had 
these privileges or rights conferred on 
them. He had frequently protested 
against the way in which every Govern- 
ment had allowed facilities for the erec- 
tion of buildings to be put up in the 
Park for the accommodation of the fa- 
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voured classes. In the year 1886 he got 
an undertaking from the then Secretary 
to the Treasury that no further 

nent buildings would be allowed to be 
put up for the purpose of certain games. 
In spite of that, in the case of the Polo 
Club the Government had allowed a cer- 
tain portion of the Park to be concreted 
and astand-house put up for the purposes 
of carrying ov the game of polo. This 
had gone so far that the public when 
they went on the ground were regarded 
as trespassers. Everyone did not play 
polo, and, while he had no objection to 
the game, he thought it was going en- 
tirely too far to allow permanent buildings 
to be erected in this way on Government 
property. As so much had been done for 
the privileged classes, he thought some- 
thing ought also to be done for the general 
body of the people. In Parks in Eng- 
land swings, &c., were erected for the 
convenience of children, and places set 
apart where they could play their games, 
and he would suggest that a portion of 
the Phoenix Park should be set apart 
for the benefit of the children of the 
working classes, to have games and 
swings, &c., suitable for them. He had 
frequently protested against cattle being 
allowed to graze in the Park, and had 
urged that only sheep and deer, which 
were an ornament to the Park, should be 
allowed to graze there. The result of 
allowing cattle there some years ago 


was that they had to pay several 
hundred pounds for the slaughter 
of the cattle because they had 


pleuro-pneumonia, and a pledge was 
afterwards given by the Conservative 
Government that cattle grazing in the 
Park would be restricted to a consider- 
able extent. Instead of that being done, 
he was now told that the Government in- 
tended to again make contracts for cattle 
grazing in the Park, but he hoped they 
would not do so, As to eyceling, he 
understood it was intended to put a stop 
to cycling races in the Park. Some 
people had a prejudice against cycling, 
but he did not think cycle races had been 
found to be an inconvenience. The 
general body of the public attended them ; 
and if the police found bookmakers and 
other offensive persons along the roads, 
the way to deal with the matter was to 
arrest the bookmakers. The Association 
which organised these races had stringent 
rules against betting and gambling, and 
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it was their fault if the bookmakers came 
there. He thought those sports should 
be allowed to continue. He did not 
believe the Government had the legal 
power to put down this cycling racing in 
the Park. He himself had resisted 
several attempts at further stringency in 
the matter, and he had killed two Bills 
introduced by the late Government to 
give further power to the Board of 
Works. He also wished to refer to the 
rule preventing market gardeners going 
through the Park before 10 o’clock in 
the morning with their flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, &c. Those people lived 
along the valley of the Liffey towards 
Lucan, and it was of great convenience 
to them that they should be allowed to 
make a short cut through the Park before 
10 o’clock in the morning. The only 
other route was by the public road on 
which there was an enormous bill, and he 
need not point out the injury that would 
be done to the flowers, &c., by being 
jolted over a hilly and uneven road. 
The Government for some reason had 
put a stop to that traffic through the 
Park. It was unfair to those people 
who had those rights for 100 years ; 
and, further, he would point out that 
while the market gardeners were pre- 
vented from using the Park in the way he 
had mentioned, Lord Iveagh and other 
local aristocrats were allowed to have 
their horses and carts going through the 
Park to any extent, sometimes carrying 
coals. He did not object to these gentle- 
men having these advantages, but he 
strongly protested against any attempt 
being made to restrict the privileges or 
rights of the market gardeners. If it 
was complained that they caused the 
road to get out of repair, he thought 
there would be no objection to voting 
a certain amount of money for the 
purpose of keeping it in proper condition. 
With regard to the erection and repair of 
piers, he understood that the money for 
such purposes was now practically ex- 
hausted ; but he got a Return some time 
ago in connection with a proposed pier 
at Whitehouse, County Louth, which 
showed that, under certain circumstances 
where loans had been paid, there still 
might be a certain amount available for 
the building of piers, and he hoped the 
Government would approach the Board 
of Works and see whether money could 
not be found to enable piers of this 
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character, the construction of which had 
been recommended by the Fishery In- 
spectors, to be made. In conclusion, he 
suggested that the Bull Wall, in the 
neighbourhood of Clontarf, should be 
asphalted or concreted on top, so that it 
might be turned practically into a pro- 
menade. It would only cost a few hun- 
dred pounds to do so, and he hoped the 
Government would see that the work 
was done. Such works were never left 
uncompleted in England and Scotland, 
and they ought not to be in Ireland. 
Some contribution might be obtained from 
the Clontarf Town Commissioners in 
connection with the matter, as it would 
add greatly to the amenities and facilities 
of the township, and he suggested that 
the Government should ascertain how 
much it would cost. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL said, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman for 
some information about the Green Street 
Court House. Some vears ago it was re- 
solved to have a new Court House, and 
an arrangement was come to between the 
Grand Jury of County Dublin, the Dub- 
lin Corporation, and the Government for 
the erection of the necessary building. 
That arrangement fell through because 
of some claim made by the Corporation 
which the Government declined to assent 
to. The Judges had refused to sit in the 
Court House because of its insanitary 
condition, and now some arrangements 
had been made to patch the Court House 
up. He raised a question last vear, when 
£3,000 were voted as the contribution of 
the Government towards patching it up, 
and now this year there appeared another 
charge of £1,000, and there was no state- 
ment in the Estimates as to the probable 
amount that would be required. This 
money would be simply lost, as the ex- 
penditure so far had tbeen lost, it being 
quite impossible to make the old Court 
House into a building at all fit for the 
administration of justice. What has 
oceurred since last year? The work- 
men in making some excavations came 
upon a large number of human skele- 
tons, and it was then discovered that 
the Court House was on the site of the 
old Churchyard of Mary’s Abbey. Whe- 
ther that accounted for the unhealthy 
condition of which everybody who used 
the Court House had to complain, he did 
not know ; but the fact remained that the 
Court House was originally built upon a 
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ehurebyard. What was the use of going 
on svending public money upon a build- 
ing that was absolutely certain to be use- 
less? They could not make it suitable 
as a place for the administration of 
justice, and he did not see, when the Go- 
vernment,the Grand Jury, and Corporation 
had almost come to terms some years ago, 
before this expenditure was incurred, why 
they should not be able to come to terms 
again. It was certain that a new Court 
House would have to be built, for it 
was not fair to ask the Judges and pro- 
fessional men and litigants to spend their 
time in a Court House which was in such 
an unsanitary condition as Green Street 
Court House, and which always must be 
so from the nature of its site. 

Mr. BARTLEY observed that the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
strongly objected to the rates on the public 
property in London being paid out of the 
Imperial Exchequer, although these pro- 
perties concerned the interests of the 
whole country and were located in cer- 
tain parts of London. But the hon. and 
learned Member now, when it was a 
question which concerned the Dublio 
ratepayers, wished that the whole country 
should step in and provide the Dublin 
people with cricket fields, swings, and 
80 on 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Give us a Par- 
liament of our own, and we will do it 
ourselves. 

Me. BARTLEY: You want us to 
give you the money with which to pay 
for it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We do not. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it was rather a 
strong order to as that they should 
assist to provide Dublin with these things, 
considering that they had to pay 
thousands out of their rates. Again, 
with regard to the roads in Phoenix Park 
which were used by the market gardeners, 
the hon. and learned Member said he 
should not object to voting a few more 
pounds in order to put the road ina 
proper state of repair. He (Mr. Bartley), 
as a Londoner, objected to having to pay 
to put the roads in order which should 
be paid for by the Dublin people, in the 
same way as the roads in the London 
parks were paid for by the London rate- 
payers. As to the hon. Member's 
request that money should be spent on 
the asphalting of the Bull Wall at 
Clontarf, as that was a matter which 
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would improve the property in the neigh- 
bourhood, it ought to be done by the 
Dublin people, and not at the public 
expense. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he should like to 
support the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth in regard to the importance 
of providing piers in Ireland. On this sub- 
ject the Sea Fisheries Select Committee 
came to the conclusion in their Report 
that the small amount available for this 
purpose in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land was very much to be regretted. No 
one could doubt the value of these grants, 
and how much they contributed to the 
improvement of the various districts. 
Baltimore, in County Cork, had been 
transformed by such means, socially and 
commercially, into a wholly different 
district. If there was one thing more 
than another to which they lay under a 
deep obligation to the Leader of the 
Opposition, it was for the industrial 
development of Ireland. His policy, 
which had been happily followed by his 
successor, was one which was economical 
and sound from every point of view, and 
of a most valuable character. He urged 
that the light railways in Ireland should 
be continued downwards to the water 
and made available for the carriage of 
fish to the market and manure to the land, 
the necessity for this being especially 
urgent in the case of the Skibbereen and 
Baltimore Light Railway. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT, referring to the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth, said, that 
hon. Gentleman had, in a moderate 
manner, raised several subjects 
worthy of consideration. With regard 
to the cricket and other clubs in the 
Phoenix Park, he quite agreed that the 
stations set apart were not altogether 
satisfactory, but it was hoped that in 
another year they would be very much 
improved. He quite agreed that when 
accommodation was arranged for the 
clubs there should also be liberal provi- 
sion made for the public, and he thought 
that had been done. With respect to 
the permanent building the hon. Member 
referred to, he believed it was only a very 
small structure. He did not think they 
ought to deal in a narrow spirit with 
respect to the facilities given to the 
clubs, but at the same time the Govern- 
ment would take care that these buildings 
should not become so numerous or 80 
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large as to be objectionable. With regard 
to the use of the parks by children, he did 
not agree with the hon. Member for North 
Islington. He did not see why children 
should not enjoy the park like grown-up 
people. They did a great deal out of the 
taxes for the public parks in London. 
They did not do it for all the parks, be- 
cause the London County Council man- 
aged a considerable number. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the expense in 
that case came out of the rates, and to 
that he did not object. 

Srr J. T. HIBBERT said, that a great 
deal was done out of public money for 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, the Green 
Park, Kew Gardens, and other parks, 
and he did not think they ought to be 
at all narrow in voting money for the 
Phenix Park. He did not see why 
children should not enjoy the park like 
grown-up people. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I did not suggest 
that they should not. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT | said, that 
Phoenix Park had been managed as a 
public park ; and anything that could be 
done to make it more useful and enjoy- 
able to all classes was worthy of con- 
sideration. It was true the presence of 
cattle in the park had been found to be a 
nuisance. Sheep were to be introduced 
in the place of cattle, and the ugly build- 
ings used for the latter were to be re- 
moved further away from sight. Cycling 
was still to be allowed ; but cycle racing 
was to be prohibited, as it had been found 
dangerous to the public. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has anybody 
been hurt ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the infor- 
mation he had received was that the 
racing was likely to be dangerous to the 
public, and there was also the question 
of the bookmakers who attended the 
races. As to the cart traffic through the 
Park, pressure had been put upon the 
Local Authority outside to keep their 
road in thorough repair, as it was owing 
to the bad state of that road that the 
Park road was used. It was hoped that 
the representations made would be suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Abolish the 
Grand Jury system, and we will put the 
roads in repair. 

Srr J. T. HIBBERT said, that in 
reference to piers, he had to say that 
there was no money available for addi- 


Sir J. T,. Hibbert 
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tional works. It might become a ques- 
tion whether money should not be found 
for carrying out new work, but that was 
a matter for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to decide. With respect to the 
question the hon. Member had raised 
with regard to Clontarf, he was bound to 
say that it was deserving of considera- 
tion. The improvement would not in- 
volve a very great expenditure, and he 
promised to bring the matter under the 
notice of the Board of Works. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone that a good deal was to be said 
with regard to the condition of the Green 
Streec Court House; but the sum in 
question now was simply a_ re-Vote. 
The work was in charge of the Corpora- 
tion, and the grant in aid would not be 
paid until the work was completed. The 
Corporation had been urged to push on 
with it without unnecessary delay. 
CotoneL NOLAN said, that some 
years ago £8,000 was voted annually for 
Pier Works in Ireland. That Vote had 
been abolished, the expenses being put on 
the Church Fund. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bristol when 
Chief Secretary held out hopes that the 
money would be re-granted. If it were 
re-granted all the difficulties of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would vanish. He 
wished to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his defence of the expenditure on 
the Phoenix Park. He desired to point 
out that the Suck was in process of 
drainage, and had, as a matter of fact, 
been pretty well drained. He thought, 
however, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should consider the important 
question of the drainage of the tribu- 
taries of the Suck. Before the drainage 
of the Suck was fairly finished, he urged 
that the Government ought to give con- 
sideration to the question of the drainage 
of tributaries of the Suck, and of the 
various districts in Ireland which were in 
need of drainage. The way to facilitate 
the drainage of the Suck and other 
districts would be to send down an officer 
of the Board of Works to the district 
which was in need of drainage to map 
out the area affected, to advise the people 
to form Boards, and then to get the 
people to go to work and get the Govern- 
ment to help them. The way in which 
the Government could help them would 
be to supply some of the money and the 
people to raise the rest. He gave, as an 
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example of a suitable district for opera- 
tions of this kind the distriet of Dun- 
more, in the County Galway, and he 
very strongly urged that drainage works 
should be inaugurated in this district. 
The Secretary to the Treasury had by 
means of drainage a unique chance of 
improving the country. [Ireland re- 
quired draining, and the neighbourhood 
of the Suck especially would be much 
improved by drainage, and works might 
very advantageously be undertaken in 
connection with the Lower Bann. But 
the Suck had been picked out as one of 
the best works in the whole of Ireland. 
Mr. Cowen once said that the first thing 
to be done in Ireland was to dry it. If 
the Secretary to the Treasury would dry 
Treland he would confer as great a boon 
on the country as any system of politics 
whatsoever could. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would give their attention to the 
matter. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had given him a 
larger work to do than he had ever been 
asked to do before. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had asked him to 
drain the whole of Ireland. If he 
undertook to do that, he thought he would 
soon drain the pockets of the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom as well. He did 
not think the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s proposal was really practicable. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he had spoken 
more particularly of the Suck and 
Shannon. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that many 
works of that kind had been carried out 
in Ireland. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : Which 
of them has been successful ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The drainage 
of the Suck, I believe, has been successful. 

Mr. STOREY : I believe it has been 
most unsuccessful. 

CotoneL NOLAN: It is not yet 
completed, but it is a success. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to undertake 
to drain the tributaries of the Suck. They 
had passed a Billjnot only through this 
House, but the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which gave increased powers for 
borrowing money for the Suck drainage. 
The Government would be glad to 
facilitate drainage if it did not cost a 
large amount. 
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CoLoneL NOLAN said, this was a 
very important subject. He had not 
liked the whole of the speech of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, though one 
portion of it was nice. The nicest part 
was where the right hon. Gentleman 
said that if it did not cost too large a sum 
of money he would do what he could to 
facilitate drainage works in Ireland. He 
hoped that during the Recess the right 
hon. Gentleman would deal with the 
matter. A large sum would not be re- 
quired. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
was quite wrong in the statement he had 
made. These drainage schemes had all 
proved successful, except when it was 
attempted to confine drainage with 
navigation. It was premature to speak 
about the success of the operations on 
the Suck, as the work was not completed ; 
but there were many works of arterial 
drainage, such as that at Tuam, and 
which were successful, or nearly so. He 
hoped that in the coming winter the 
Government would bestir themselves, 
and see where drainage works could be 
carried out, and advise the population as 
to the steps to be taken. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid.) said, 
he noticed that the sum for Constabulary 
huts, which was £850 last year, was this 
year £863. He could have wished that 
the Estimate had been larger for the 
year, because the item was one on which, 
perhaps, it might be necessary to have a 
little larger expenditure. He did not 
desire to embarrass the Chief Secretary, 
but the matter was most important. 
There had been threats and menaces 
thrown out within the past few days to 
the effect that the men who were hold- 
ing evicted farms would not be com- 
fortable in their houses. There were 
two forms of giving police protection 
—by patrolling, and the construction of 
police huts near lonely farms. If the 
position should become more dangerous 
he hoped the Chief Secretary would not 
hesitate to incur necessary expense in in- 
creasing the number of police huts. These 
huts were very efficacious in warding 
off danger, much more so than patrolling. 
He assumed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not fail in any way in afford- 
ing adequate protection to persons who 
might be in danger. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The hon. and learned 











Gentleman need hardly, I think, have 
called my attention to the possible risks 
arising during the coming winter. I 
called attention to those risks the other 
day in my speech on the Tenants Bill, 
and if those apprehensions are realised it 
is possible they will lie very heavily upon 
some of the friends of the hon. and 
learned Member. However all that may 
be, he does me no more than justice when 
he assumes that I will do my best to 
preserve law and order in Ireland in 
every particular. The question of pro- 
viding police huts in particular districts 
is entirely a question of detail in police 
administration. Of course, whatever the 
number of huts required, they will be 
provided, and we will not scruple to 
expend whatever money is necessary. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR submitted that 
it was not in Order to discuss questions 
of policy on a particular Vote. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said that was so. 


Dr. CLARK said, Ireland had always 
been the spoilt child of the Treasury, and 
for the simple reason that Irishmen 
always fought for what they wanted, 
and they found the Treasury to be very 
squeezable, although that was not their 
experience in the case of Scotchmen. 
He did not so much regret this, however, 
for Ireland was terribly overtaxed ; there 
was un enormous amount of poverty in 
the country, and it was a melancholy 
fact that the result of two years of 
Liberal Government had been to add to 
the terrible burden upon Ireland. Scot- 
land suffered, but not so greatly. There 
were, for example, a large number of 
grants to various Learned Societies in 
England and Ireland, whereas in Scot- 
land similar Societies got practically 
nothing at all. Against this he wished 
to protest ; and although Scotch Members 
were economists, he for the future meant 
to go in for a policy not of economy, 
but of extravagance, in order that Scot- 
land might get her due, and might 
also have given her grants for the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh and for her other 
Learned Societies. He would not on that 
occasion move a reduction of the Vote, 
but he hoped that before another year 
some understanding would be come to by 
which Scotland would be more fairly 
treated in these matters. 


Vote agreed to. 
Mr. J, Morley 
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5. £32,778, to complete the sum for 
Railways, Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
asked for a statement from the Secretary 
to the Treasury as to the progress made 
with light railways in Ireland. In what 
position did they stand ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Glen- 
orlan railway, 24 miles in length, was 
nearly finished, and should be opened in 
September or October this year. As 
to the Collooney line, the total length 
of which was 47} miles, the first 
contract had to be rescinded, and that 
of necessity caused some delay in the 
completion of the undertaking. As a 
matter of fact, the period allowed for 
making the line had had to be extended. 
The Galway and Clifden line, 49} miles 
in length, should be completed by 
October or November, 1894. Other lines 
had been completed, and he might in- 
form the Committee that, having visited 
last Whitsuntide, and also during Whit- 
suntide of last year, nearly all these rail- 
ways, he was able to testify that they 
would be very beneficial to many dis- 
tricts of the country which at present it 
was difficult to approach except by 
carts over a common highway. He was 
told at one place, where the railway goes 
down to the sea, that there were tons of 
fish sent every day over the line, this 
being previously impossible on account 
of the distance and inaccessibility of the 
markets. 


Sir A. ROLLIT asked if it was in- 
tended to continue the extension of the 
Skibbereen Railway ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not 
aware of such au intention. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he 
thought the statement of the Secretary 
to the Treasury quite satisfactory, but 
he urged that the opening of certain of 
the lines should be pushed forward with 
a view to the accommodation of the 
army of harvesters when they returned 
from England and Scotland. They 
could not forget the tragic disaster that 
lately occurred at Achill, and he hoped 
the works in hand would be so far ad- 
vanced as to render any repetition of it 
unlikely. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he hoped 
that a temporary station would be put 
np at Achill as early as possible. 
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Cotone, NOLAN said, he did ‘not 
blame the Government for not rushing 
through these railways. They might give 
work to the peasantry for three or four 
winters tocome. But he did not quite 
understand what theright hon. Gentleman 
said as to the line between Claremorris 
and Collooney. When was it to be 
opened? He was aware that considerable 
difficulties had arisen in connection with 
the financing of the undertaking. He 
further would like to hear something 


about the Galway and Clifden Railway. | 


should be opened as soon as possible, as 
the fishing industry on the West Coast 
would _ benefit 


direction by the late Government, he 
would like to see the Liberal Govern- 
ment giving them two or three more 
light railways. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, pressure 
was as far as possible brought to bear 
upon the contractors to expedite the 
works. With regard to the grants made 
by the late Government and the sugges- 
tion that the present Government should 
increase them, he was happy to state 
that Ireland generally was in a much 
better condition than formerly, and he 
thought they might look forward to 4 
good winter. 


Cotone, NOLAN: When will the 
Collooney Railway be opened ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Probably in 
October, 1895. 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) 
said, he did not know whether the 
ordinary course was taken in this case in 
entering into the contract, because as a 
rule it was usual to impose conditions 
both as to time and circumstances. It 
appeared to him, however, that the 
late Government had in this case given 
the Midland and Great Western Railway 
of Ireland the greatest possible latitude, 
and the result was that instead of the 
undertaking being completed in accord- 
ance with the contract the time was ex- 
ceeded by-ssomething like 12 months. He 
hoped that the Government would not 
allow this to go on, and would guard 
itself against a repetition of the offence 
by giving contracts to people who were 
fully competent to undertake and com- 
plete them. Even now the Government 
should insist upon the Company carrying 


VOL, XXVIII. [Fourth senizs.] 





very greatly by it. | 
Finally, as so much was done in this | ways themselves he had no objection to 


| make, except perhaps that the amount 
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out this agreement without any further 
delay. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that the 
Order in Council fixed December, 1894, 
for the completion of the Galway and 
Clifden line, and it was not anticipated 
that the time allowed would be exceeded. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) said, he should like to put in a 
claim on behalf of Wales. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway had suggested 
that the Liberal Government should 


, undertake to make two or three fresh 
Everyone was anxious that that line | light railways in Ireland, but surely it 


| Was about time that other parts of the 


United Kingdom came in for some con- 
sideration in these matters. To the rail- 


voted for them was inadequate ; but, still, 
he found that altogether a sum of about 
£1,000,000 sterling bad been spent on 24 
or 25 railways in the agricultural districts 
of Ireland, and he would suggest that it 
was time the Government undertook 
the construction of similar works in 
Wales. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That question 
does not arise on the Vote, which is con- 
fined to light railways in Ireland. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he had 
of course no wish to infringe the ruling 
of the Chair, but he would like to 
remark that the Secretary to the 
Treasury spoke in glowing terms of the 
beneficial effect of these railways on the 
industries of Ireland, and he ventured to 
think equal benefit might be reaped from 
similar undertakings in Wales and other 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said, these light railways 
had now been in operation along time, and 
he would like to have some details as to 
their working. Were they constructed 
on the standard Irish gauge or on the 
barrow gauge ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: Most of the 
lines are on the standard (broad) gauge, 
but others are narrow gauge. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN asked, 
further, whether the companies working 
the lines used their own rolling stock, or 
was special stock built for these lines ? 
The question of light railways was about 
to be considered by an International 
Ruilway Congress, and he would ask 
whether a Return giving details of the 
construction of the Irish light railways, 
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and of the revenue earned by them, could 
be presented ? 

*Sin J. T. HIBBERT groshioea to 
inquire as to where the information could 
be found. 

Mr. WEIR said, he was glad to hear 
that the light railways were proving a 
great success in Ireland. Perhaps they 
might hope to have them provided for 
Wales and Scotland as well ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have distinctly 
ruled such remarks to be out of Order. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
at all object to voting money for Irish 
light railways, but he must say the time 
had arrived when they should tell the 
Government that similar railways were 
required in other parts of the country. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This is the third time I have ruled such 
remarks out of Order. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
only going to give reasons for opposing 
the Motion. A great deal of money had 
been wasted on these undertakings, and 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Government to the necessity of pre- 
venting such waste. By all means let 
them have railways which would be use- 
ful and beneficial to the people, but do 
not let them job the money away on con- 
tractors and other people. He was sorry 
they were not allowed to discuss the 
necessity for railways in other parts. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
distinctly ruled that out of Order. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that on 
the point of Order he wished to call 
attention to the fact that whilst Members 
could not move to increase the Vote they 
could move to decrease it on the ground 
that they could not get money in any 
other way. He was sorry for the Chair- 
man’s ruling, because it prevented them 
discussing this matter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
say that. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass. II. 


6. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £22,595, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Officers of the House of 
Lords. 


Mr. Humphreys-Owen 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the Government had gratefully acknow- 
ledged the action of the House of 
Commons in reducing the Vote for the 
House of Lords last year by the sum of 
£500. This was a little testimonial to 
the vigilance of the Representatives of 
the taxpayers upon which they had a 
right to congratulate themselves. There 
appeared to him to be no reason why 
they should not go a little further in the 
same direction. He did not see why, after 
the House of Lords had been able to act 
in the splendid and efficient manner in 
which they had acted in the last few 
days, even after a reduction of £500, 
there should not be a further reduction, 
as it might help them still further along. 
A good many people besides himself 
found it a very trying thing to have to 
vote a large sum for the House of Lords. 
He would suggest to the Government 
that as the House of Lords had managed 
to get along very well after the reduction 
of last year there should be a further re- 
duction this year, and he would move, 
therefore, to reduce the Vote of £41,595 
by £40,000. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: I must point 
out that the sum now asked for is only 
£22,595. ; 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Then I move 
to reduce the Vote by £20,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That £2,595, be granted for the said 
Service."—( Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I must appeal 
to my hon. and learned Friend, having 
made his statement, not to press. his 
Amendment. Since the Vote of the 
House of Commons last year, reducing 
the Lords’ Estimate by £500, we may 
say that the House of Commons has 
achieved a victory, for the Treasury has 
not allowed the Estimate of the present 
year to exceed the amount allowed by 
the House last year. As we refused to 
comply with any increase in the Esti- 
mates passed last year, a conference took 
place between the Lords and the Trea- 
sury, and the House of Lords met us in 
a most liberal spirit. [A laugh.) Well, 
I speak of a liberal spirit from a financial 
point of view. They have agreed to meet 
the suggestions of the Treasury, and 
place their staff of clerks exactly on the 
same basis as the staff of clerks in the 
House of Commons. ‘This is great pro- 
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ress, because, after all, though the 
use of Lords may not have as long 
hours as we have, they have a very much 
smaller number of clerks to do the neces- 
sary work of the House. But this is not 
all, A Committee of the Lords, which sat 
in 1889, made recommendations which 
are being carried out at the present 
moment, and which will eventually lead 
to a saving of £6,500 on the Vote. 
Already £2,104 of that amount has been 
saved, but, of course, the full reductions 
can only be carried out when the mem- 
bers of the existing staff retire. We can- 
not ask the House of Lords to break faith 
with any geutleman who hokis the posi- 
tion of clerk or any other position in that 
House. I mention this to show that the 
desire of the House of Lords is to deal 
with this matter in a liberal spirit. They 
have gone a step further than we even 
asked them to go. In accordance with 
the strong opinions expressed in this 
House last year by the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), that offi- 
cials of the House of Lords should re- 
tire at 65 years of age, they have 
passed a Resolution providing that retire- 
ment after the 65th birthday should be 
compulsory for every clerk appointed by 
the Clerk of Parliaments. They have 
doue this without being requested by us, 
and they have placed themselves in a 
position not only in this respect, but with 
regard to the reduction of expenditure 
which I think deserves the approbation 
of this House. I would therefore ask 
my hon. and learned Friend not to press 
his Amendment toa Division. [An hon. 
Member: Divide, divide!] Surely the 
question is worth discussing. I have 
shown how the House of Lords have 
treated the Treasury in this matter, and 
I am bound to bring forward every point 
which I think shows in their favour. I 
think I should be neglecting my duty if 
I did not do so. I should just like to 
show the difference in the distribution of 
clerks between the Commons and the 
Lords, In the Public Bill Office in the 
Lords there are two clerks, while in the 
Commons there are five. In the Com- 
mittee Office the Lords have one princi- 
pal clerk and four other clerks, or a total 
of five, whilst in the House of Commons 
there are one principal clerk, two 
seniors, five assistants, and seven juniors, 
or a total of 15. In the Private Bill 
Office the Lords have two clerks, against 
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five in the Commons, In the Journals 
Office the Lords have three clerks, and 
the Commons have seven. Well, I think 
I have shown that there has been a 
desire on the part of the House of Lords 
to meet the wishes of the House of Com- 
mons in respect of their staff, and I again 
appeal to my hon. and learned Friend not 
to press his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I do not 
move my Amendment on the ground of 
economy. I think we ought to show the 
House of Lords that in this matter the 
House of Commons is the predomi- 
nant partner. It is solely on that ground 
that I intend to take a Division on my 
Amendment. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I quite understand that my hon. and 
learned Friend has not raised this point 
as a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Last year, however, the redue- 
tion of the Vote was put on the ground 
of economy—that is to say, that the 
salaries were at a higher rate in the 
House of Lords than in the House of 
Commons. That was a proper matter to 
be considered from a financial point. It 
was so considered, and I declined alto- 
gether this year to have put upon the 
Estimates a larger sum for the staff of thé 
House of Lords than was voted by the 
House of Commons last year. As I under- 
stand, my hon. and learned Friend raises 
the question now rather as part of the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have arisen 
between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. I desire to point 
out to my hon. and learned Friend, 
however, that that is a very great ques- 
tion, and that it is a question that will 
have to be discussed, and probably have 
to be determined, but upon very different 
grounds from that of the salaries of the 
officers of the House of Lords. My hon. 
and learned Friend will remember in the 
play of Henry V. the objection taken, 
I think by the gallant Welshman, to 
carrying on war by killing the baggage 
bearers. That is not the way in which 
this contest ought to be waged. We 
ought not to begin this contest by an act 
which is not in accordance with the laws 
of war. It would be a very strange thing 
if we began a contest with a great man 
by cutting down the salaries of his 
servants. I remember the very same 
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question arising when the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill came on in 1881. 
The same proposal was then made in the 
House of Commons, and it fell to me then 
to advise the House not to indicate their 
indignation on the subject by a Vote of this 
character. I confess that I do not think 
it will conduce to the dignity of this 
House to enter upon this conflict—if 
conflict there is to be—between the 
House of Lords and the House of 
Commons by this particular method of 
procedure. The penalty, such as it is, 
does not fall upon the right persons. It 
falls upon those who are not Members of 
the House of Lords—upon men who have 
their careers in life, upon labourers who 
are worthy of their wages. [Laughter.] 
They areas much worthy of their wages as 
anyoue else, as much as the gentlemen 
who serve this House. To reduce this 
Vote would be an act of personal injus- 
tice to individuals who are really outside 
this quarrel altogether. I would press 
my hon. and learned Friend not to take 
this particular course of action, which 
does not appear to me to be appropriate 
to the object he has in view. If there is 
to be a legislative contest between the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, let us conduct it on higher ground 
than this. This is a method whieh, in 
my opinion, will bring down the character 
of the House of Commons, and therefore 
I sincerely trust that the hon. Member 
will not press the Motion he has made. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) rose to 
speak—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must call 
attention to the fact that nothing really 
is open to discussion on this Vote except 
the duties and salaries of their clerks. 

Mr. SEXTON : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not limit himself entirely to 
such considerations. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot allow 
the hon. Gentleman to go beyond them. 

Mr. SEXTON : I am confident that 
neither the character nor the credit of 
the House will suffer by anything that 
may be done on this Vote. It is open 
to the House of Commons on this Vote 
to take whatever course may appear 
most suitable to the judgment, or I would 
even say the just resentment, of this 
House without inflicting any damage 
whatever on this Institution. I doubt if 
any direct injustice would follow to any 
individual even if the House of Commons 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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refused to confirm this Vote to-night. I 
have no doubt but the resources of the 
Constitution exercised in one way or 
another will be found capable of pro- 
viding the officials of the House of Lords 
with their remuneration. And, indeed, 
T would say that even if the people re- 
fused to provide these officials with any 
remuneration, the private resources of the 
Lords themselves would be equal to the 
burden of paying their own clerks. We 
cannot always be perfectly logical in 
politics. The course of politics is not 
ruled by logic ; men are bound to take 
the best opportunities that offer. The 
House of Lords themselves are not too 
nice in their dealings with this House, 
or with our country. They act without 
any regard to our convenience, and I do 
not think it rests upon the Representa- 
tives of the people here, an? especially 
upon the Representatives of the people 
of Ireland, to have any nice regard to 
their convenience. The House of Lords, 
in my opinion, is an institution which 
acts without regard to the will of the 
people of the United Kingdom. It treats 
the conclusions of this House with con- 
tempt. It treats the necessities, and 
even the sufferings, of the people of 
Treland with callous cruelty. I heard it 
said within the last couple of nights, in 
the House of Lords, that it was a matter 
for regret that Ireland had any Repre- 
sentatives here. 

Mr BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Mr. Mellor, I rise to a point of Order. 
Are we discussing the policy of the 
House of Lords, or only the staff which 
serves the House of Lords ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
said that I do not think the policy of 
the House of Lords is open to discussion 
on this Vote. The Committee can only 
discuss the duties and remuneration of 
the officials. 

Mr. SEXTON: Well, Sir, I have 
stated my opinion of the House of Lords. 
Now, I will only add that the only regret 
I feel is that a clean sweep has not been 
made. I would respectfully suggest to 
my hon. and learned Friend that the best 
course for him to adopt is that of with- 
drawing the Motion for the reduction. 
I, for one, as a Representative of the Irish 
people who have been insulted, and the 
peace of whose country has been en- 
dangered in a base political game—lI, for 
one, feel that, as long as circumstances 
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remain as they are, I cannot take any 
share in voting any money contributed 
by the Irish people for the support of 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I remember a Vote of this kind being 
snatched at the dinner hour, when the 
Address was under discussion at the 
beginning of the Session. A vote hostile 
to the House of Lords was carried against 
the Government by a small majority, 
but next day the Members who voted for 
it allowed their vote to be reversed. 
What is the use of this child’s play ? 
The;Goverument are asclearly responsible 
for the Estimates as they were for the 
Address, and nothing is more certain than 
that, if this Vote were refused to-night, the 
Government being responsible for the 
Estimate—— 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: We were 
told distinctly last Session that the Go- 
vernment were not responsible. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: This is the 
first time I have ever heard such a doc- 
trine laid down in the House of Commons. 
I have always understood that the Go- 
vernment, in introducing Estimates, made 
themselves responsible for them. What 
is certain to happen if the Committee 
strikes out this £20,000 is that the 
Government will have to re-iusert it on 
Report. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has explained perfectly clearly 
that the reason why the £500 was struck 
out last year was that the salary of the 
Clerk of Parliaments was a larger salary 
than that of the Senior Clerk in this 
House, although the work here is much 
heavier than that in the Lords. That 
was a plain issue, and I am very glad 
that the result of the Vote has been to 
amend that. Now, simply because of 
the action of the House of Lords on 
other matters, you are proposing to strike, 
not at the House of Lords as an institu- 
tion—[ Nationalist cries of “ Yes ”]— 
but at the servants of the House of Lords. 
I ask you, is it fair or manly to strike 
at the servants of the House of Lords ? 
Abolish the House of Lords if you can 
convince the country that it ought to be 
done. [A Nationalist Memper: “ Let 
them pay their own salaries.”] Very 
well, then, take that issue. The House 
of Lords pays its own way by the fees 
it pays into the Treasury. 

Mn. A. C. MORTON: May I give 
the figures ? 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member is never backward in speaking, 
and he can wait for his turn, This House 
has a perfect right to deal with the House 
of Lords; but I say that the attack on 
that House ought to be made in a straight- 
forward fashion on the Institution itself, 
and not on the servants it employs. Just 
as you had to consent to your child’s 
play on the Address being reverse, so, 
if you insist on this reduction, you will 
have to restore the Vote to-morrow. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I may point 
out that the definite cost on the Estimates 
of the House of Lords is £105,000, 
whereas the estimated receipts from fees 
for next year are only £44,000. I may 
say that, so far as I understand, the con- 
stitutional way for this House to object 
to anybody is to move a reduction of his 
salary. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) : There is 
this difference between the action of the 
House on the Address and the action it 
is invited to take on the present Vote : 
On the occasion of the vote on the 
Address, hon. Members could only vote 
as a protest, and therefore it made no 
difference if, having recorded their pro- 
test, they afterwards assented to a dif- 
ferent arrangement with regard to the 
Address. I can promise the hon, Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. T. W. Russell) that if 
the House rejects this vote for the 
salaries in the House of Lords, hon. 
Members will not come down to-morrow 
and reverse that vote. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said this was a great 
question, and it ought to be treated as 
such. Well, we are all anxious to treat 
it as a great question, and only waut the 
opportunity of trying it out, and this is 
the first opportunity we have had. The 
right hon. Gentleman appealed to us, in 
the words of the play, not to make war 
upon the enemy by killing his baggage 
bearers ; and the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) said it was 
not fair or manly to strike at the House 
of Lords by refusing the salary of 
their servants. I reply to that argument 
by asking is it fair, or manly, or 
courageous of the House of Lords 
to strike at the Irish Members by 
starving women and children in Ireland ? 
Are we to be asked to vote a sum 
of £20,000 or £30,000 to an Institution 
which we believe to be a curse to both 





England and Ireland? If the House of 
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Lords is to continue to exist we are 
entitled to ask them to subscribe to pay 
their own servants. We hold that the 
work the Lords do is not of such a 
character as to justify us in voting the 
money of the people to continue it. For 
my part, speaking as an Irish Member 
and as a Radical who believes that this 
great question ought to be brought to a 
trial before the country as soon as pos- 
sible, I earnestly appeal to every friend 
of Ireland in this House, and to every 
sincere Radical who really wishes to 
make this a live issue before the people 
of the country, not to be led away to vote 
this aid to the House of Lords by any 
arguments such as are usually put for- 
ward on this subject, but to vote on this 
question in such a way that the people 
ean believe they are in earnest. An argu- 
ment was used by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone such as I have never heard 
used before. He said that all Govern- 
ments were responsible for the Estimates 
they brought into this House. Did he 
mean to convey that the Committee was 
not at liberty to decide whether certain 
items should be paid or not ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: No, I do 
not contend that, and I never said any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. DILLON said, he earnestly 
appealed to every Radical in that House 
to show to the people of this country and 
the people in Ireland that they were in 
earnest in their opposition tu the House 
of Lords. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 58 ; 
Noes 67.—(Division List, No. 235.) 

Mr. BARTLEY: I think, Mr. 
Mellor, you might record the fact that 
we have again saved the Government 
from their own friends. 


Original Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 66 ; 
Noes 57.—(Division List, No. 236.) 


7. £28,133, to complete the sum for 
House of Commons Offices. 


Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: I think I 
could very well make out a case for re- 
ducing this Vote, because, judging by the 
amount of work we have accomplished, 
we are not, worth the money we cost. 

Mr, A. C. MORTON said, he wanted 
to say a word or two about the accounts 
of the Kitchen Committee. Early in the 


Mr, Ditlon 
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Session, on the Vote on Account, they 
had a balance-sheet presented to them, 
but it was not audited. He would like 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he would see that the balance-sheet 
presented for 1894 was audited by the 
Auditor General, so that they might have 
it put before them in proper form. 

Srr W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that he would much more readily 
grant this request if the food was better 
than it was. As for the auditing of the 
account, he had no objection to it. They 
were reckoning without their host, which 
was an unwise thing to do, but he would 
consider the matter. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he should like to 
ask for an assurance from the Secretary 
to the Treasury that there should be a 
more efficient distribution of Papers 
from the Vote Office. Parliamentary 
Papers which should be available to 
Members at the Vote Office in the 
afternoon were often not available even 
at the time of the adjournment of the 
House. He hoped the Secretary to the 
Treasury would see that when any 
Papers were issued there should be a 
sufficient number in the Vote Office for 
all Members. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT 
Papers were distributed under the 
authority of a Committee. He was 
aware that complaints had been made on 
the subject, and he would see if the 
Papers could be distributed earlier. 

Dr. CLARK said, he thought it was 
time that some arrangement should be 
made as to the manner of the remunera- 
tion of the clerks in the House. They 
had four principal clerks beginning 
at £850, and going up to £1,000. The 
principal clerks were now getting the full 
sum, and in addition there were certain 
allowances. These allowances were 
things that belonged to a past time, and 
ought not to be continued any longer. 
One clerk got £300 a year for acting as 
paymaster, and an extra payment for 
taking Divisions. When any change was 
made these allowances ought to be swept 
away, and proper remuneration made by 
payment of salary. 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT said, the ap- 
pointment of the clerks was under the 
control of the Speaker, and he would 
take care that his attention was called to 
this suggestion. 


Vote agreed to. 


said, these 
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8. £48,476, to complete the sum for 
Treasury and Subordinate Departments. 


*Mr. WEIR said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told them on the previous evening that if 
they were dissatisfied with his services 
they might displace him. He did not 
think that was a dignified position for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
up. He had better hopes of the right 
hon. Gentleman. So far as the High- 
lands of Scotland were concerned, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
better fulfil his duties in the future than 
in the past. In other respects he could 
not make any complaint. He had been 
a most faithful supporter of the right 
hon. Gentlemen. For the last two 
years he had been living on hope, but 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
and to-night his heart was sick because 
of the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his colleagues on the Front 
Bench. So much for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He hoped he wonld do 
better next year. Now, he found there 
was in this group a first-class clerk who 
received £700 a year, with allowances. 
He did not like the look of these allow- 
ances at all. It was a sort of payment 
by salary and commission. A salary of 
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{small in numbers? Though few they 
might be able to strike au ugly blow. 
He, however, would make no threats, 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to speak louder ; 
he could not hear him. 

Mr. WEIR said, he had taken objec- 
tion to the allowances to Treasury 
clerks, and to these large sums of mouey 
going out to the Junior Lords, He was 
sorry the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
was not present when he made reference 
to him, but now he was present he would 
express the hope that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would do his duty more manfully 
in the future than in the past. 


Vote agreed to. 


9. Motion made, and Question pro- 
| posed, 

| “That a sum, not exceeding £60,863, be 
| granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
| necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
| in course of payment during the ycar ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1895, for the Salaries 
| and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
| Secretary of State for the Home Department 
| and Subordinate Offices.” 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, there was a large, 
_ absolute, and proportionate increase in 
| this Vote, which, however, he would not 





| 


£700 a year was a substantial sum, and complain of, because the departments in 
the man who received it ought to be satis- | respect of which the increase was made 
fied, and other men should be found to | were the departments in which the most 
earn the allowances of £150 or £250 a useful work was done. These depart- 
year. He had no objection to large | ments to which he referred were really 
salaries if they had good men to whom | more deserving of the name of laboar de- 
to pay them, and the work to do worth partments than the Board of Trade by 
large salaries ; but he did not like these | which the name had been most unjusti- 
allowances at all, and he hoped the Secre- | fiably appropriated. The Factory and 
tary to the Treasury and his colleagues | Mines Inspectors were the real labour 
would abandon them in the future. He | correspondents, and were the eyes and 
could not refrain from referring to the | ears whereby the Home Secretary learned 
£3,000 which was divided between | of the real condition of the working classes 
three Junior Lords of the Treasury, be- | all over the country. He noticed that there 
cause he wanted to call attention to the | were four additional Assistant Inspec- 
conduct of one of these gentlemen. It | tors of Mines appointed, and he would 
was a painful sight to an ardent Liberal | like to ask in what districts the Assistant 
like himself, and an ardent supporter of | Inspectors would discharge their duties. 
the present Government, when a Resolu- | He would also like to ascertain how the 
tion was moved in the House on the | experiment of making clerical allowances 





crofter question to see one of these 
Junior Lords advising a Count-out. He 
objected to these Junior Lords being 
paid when they obstructed the useful 
business of the country, ivstead of help- 
ing it. He did hopé that no liberties 
would be taken with Highland Members 
in future. Was it because they were 


to Mining Inspectors had been found to 
work out, and if it had been found to 
give satisfactory results? It was an ex- 
periment entered into with a great deal 
of doubt, and he should be glad to find 
it had been satisfactory. The staff of 


the Factory Inspectors he noticed ‘was 





increased by a number of lady Inspectors. 
+1 _ ¥) 
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It seemed to him that if the principle of 
appointing female Inspectors was good 
at all, a larger number than four were 
necessary. It might not be necessary to 
have « female Inspector in every district 
where there was a male Inspector, but it 
was obvious that the number of female 
employés was extremely large, aud they 
were scattered over the whole three 
Kingdoms, and the system of female 
Factory Inspectors might have to te 
further extended. With regard to the 
sum set apart for special inquiries, he 
thought that £900 was hardly sufficient, 
and he would remind his hon. Friend 
that no less a sum than £1,200 had to 
be provided by a Supplemental Esti- 
mate at the beginuing of the Session, 
and that the £1,200 was only part of a 
total of £2,800 so spent in 1893-4, 
These inquiries were conducted by the 
Home Secretary in order to frame rules 
under the Act of 1891 with regard to 
certain unwholesome trades. The money 
was taken for work to come to an 
end in March, 1894. but he would 
be surprised if he were told that these 
inquiries were actually then completed, 
and that no further work remained to 
be done. It seemed to him that the 
policy of the Act of 1891 was that if 
these inquiries did not go on continually 
they should go on frequently, and that a 
sum of money should always be kept on 
the Votes to supply the Department 
with the necessary funds. Of course, the 
object was to secure that the officers of 
the Department should be up in the 
very latest improvements that science 
was able to bring to bear on the improve- 
ment of unwholesome and dangerous 
trades, and to enable them to supply the 
Home Secretary with such ivformation 
as would enable him to frame rules to 
render these trades less unwholesome and 
dangerous. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) en- 
dorsed the eulogistic remarks of the hon. 
Member with regard to the work done 
by the Inspectors of factories and work- 
shops. He also agreed with the state- 


ment that the number of women Inspec- 
tors was miserably inadequate for the 
work which devolved upon the staff, 
and he hoped that at least 10 additional 
women Inspectors would be appointed in 
the next 12 months. 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russevi, North 
Beds.) said, with regard to the Inspectors 
of Mines there would be one Assistant In- 
spector of Metalliferous Mines stationed 
in Cumberland, two Assistant Inspectors 
of Metalliferous Mines and Quarries in 
North Wales, aud one Assistant Inspector 
of Coal Mines in South Wales. In respect 
to the system of allowance: for clerical 
assistance, it had been found to work 
satisfactorily : at least, no complaints 
had been made. With regard to female 
Inspectors of Factories, he agreed that 
their number was inadequate for the 
work that had to be done, and he 
thought it would follow as a matter 
of «course that they must be increased. 
He had been reminded, for instance, of 
the case of Belfast, which, iu itself, would 
afford abundaut occupation for a female 
Inspector having regard to the number of 
females, amounting to many thousands, 
employed in the industries of that place. 
That was only one instance, but it had 
been very difficult to get the powers that 
be to see the uecessity for the institution of 
female Inspectors even on the smallest 
scale, and the whole arrangements on 
this head were at present only tentative 
and experimental, But the experiment 
having been found to answer satisfac- 
torily, he did not anticipate any very 
great difficulty in increasing the vumber 
of female Inspectors employed. With 
regard to special inquiries, the hon. 
Gentleman was no doubt aware that one 
of these—that relating to white lead 
works—was a very costly one, but it was 
x satisfactory one in many respects, 
Definite results with regard to particular 
diseases had been obtained, and these 
had been acted upon in reference to lead 
working in potteries, and an alteration of 
the rules made. At present there was a 
lull in these inquiries; but he pre- 
sumed that the inquiries would be carried 
on from year to year, according as they 
were found necessary or as circumstances 
might arise in any special trade which 
would appear to demand investigation. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 8.) 
said, he wished to urge upon the Home 
Office that female Inspectors should be 
drawn from the ranks of working 
women, who would have the neces- 
sary practical and technical know- 
ledge to enable them to understand the 
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complaints and grievances of the workers. 
He himself was aware of a case in which 
a lady Inspector was utterly unable to 
grasp the meaning of complaints which 
were made to her, and be trusted that. in 
future appointments practical working 
women, otherwise qualified, would get a 
preference over those who were not so 
qualified. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
called atteution to the fact that several 
officials in the Home Office held more 
than one appointment. For instance, 
the Private Secretary to the Home 
Secretary was also a clerk in the 
House of Commons and received a 
salary in respect of each appointment. 
He very much objected to these dual ap- 
pointments. There was also the case of 
a higher grade Second Divisivn clerk 
drawing £350 a year, who had a pension 
of £54 15s. from the Royal Artillery. 
He thought a Royal Artilleryman would 
be better employed in some department 
of the War Office, and thet a civilian 
would do equally well for the Home 
Office. If in Order he would wish to 
draw attention to a case he had brought 
under the notice of the Home Secretary 
a few days ago—namely, the case of the 
Irish harvesters who were assaulted at 
Potters Bar. He went down there on 
last Wednesday and saw these men for 
the second time, because he did not care 
to trouble the House with any matter into 
which he had not fully inquired. In ove of 
these cases a man was sentenced to21 days’ 
imprisonment with hard labour because 
he happened to be going home quietly 
on a Saturday night with some of his 
countrymen. The Home Secretary said 
these harvesters were found by the police 
lying on some hay in a hut in a field. As 
a rule, farmers did not provide spring mat- 
tresses and feather beds for Irish bar- 
vesters, and he thought the observation of 
the Home Secretary was not a proper one 
tomake. These Irishmen were spokeu of 
by the farmer who had employed them 
for 15 years in the highest terms as sober, 
steady men. The man who was sent to 
gaol for 21 days was going quietly along 
the road cutting some tobacco when a 
policeman rushed at him and charged 
him that he was going to stab the police. 
The unfortunate man had the misfortune 
to be an Irishman ; but for all that, he 
thought Irishmen in this country should 
receive a protection from the law which 
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iu this case he did uot think they had, 
received, They were treated insolently 
by the police. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: So loug as the 
hon. Gentleman eonfines himself to any- 
thing the Home Secretary might have 
done in the matter he is iu Order; but 
he is not in Order in discussing what the 
police have doue. 

*Mr. WEIR said, it was because the 
Home Secretary had failed to do the work 
for which he was so handsomely paid, 
that he drew attention to this most dis- 
tressing case. Of course, they were told 
that full inquiry was made, but others 
could make inquiries as well as the Home 
Secretary, and he hoped that the Home 
Secretary would take care to see that his 
information was accurate, and was not 
inaccurate, as it was inthis case. ‘There 
was another matter to which he wished 
to refer. The Loudon County Council 
had issued Rules relating to buildings 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not in 
Order on this Vote. 

Mr. WEIR said, he would venture to 
hope that the system of allowing clerks 
and officials to hold dual appointments 
would be stopped in the Home Depart- 
ment. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) con- 
gratulated the Home Office on having 
appointed female Inspectors, and ex- 
pressed the belief that those already ap- 
pointed were highly qualified for their 
work. He had uo doubt whatever but 
if additional Inspectors were necessary 
that ladies admirably fitted for the work 
could be found. No doubt, practical 
experience as urged by the hou. Member 
for West Ham would be useful, but that 
was only one qualification, and there were 
others of great importance. He himself 
had the privilege of submitting to the 
Home Secretary the name of a lady ad- 
mirably fitted for an office of this kind. 
With regard to the Inspectors of Metalli- 
ferous Mines, he would like to know why 
the Inspector recently appointed to Cum- 
berland was to be excused from iuspecting 
coal mines if necessary ? The system under 
which an Inspector of Metalliferous Mines 
might be called on in case of emergency 
or accident to inspect coal mines had been 
found very useful, and. he would be glad 
to have some information as to what 
arrangements had been made to enable 
this particular Inspector to be excused 
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from performing a duty which he might 
legally be called upon to perform. 

*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, he 
wished to call attention to the case of the 
junior clerks of the Second Division 
in the Home Office, and through their 
case to that of those employed in other 
Offices, and to urge that they should have 
an extension of the period of vacation 
at present allowed to them. He would 
like the Committee to understand the 
exact position of these clerks. There 
was an Order in Council made in March, 
1890, fixing the salary of junior Second 
Division clerks at £70, with a yearly 
increment of £5. Previous to this it had 
been £95, with an increment of £15, in 
each of these cases the hours being seven 
a day. The Order in Council of 1890 
was, no doubt, an advantage to those 
who were already in the Service before 
it was issued ; but to those who came in 
afterwards it was a disadvantage both in 
respect to salary and future prospects, 
whilst the annual leave of absence of 
three weeks was cut down to two. It 
was to gain that three weeks fo the 
Second Division clerks that he had mainly 
put down his Motion. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
was sorry to interrupt the hon, Gentle- 
man, but he wished to point out that the 
arrangement as to the pay and leave of 
absence of the clerks in the Home 
Office was regulated absolutely by a 
Treasury Minute, and the Secretary of 
State would be quite unable, even if he 
wished to do so, to meet his hon. Friend 
in this matter without the sanction of the 
Treasury. ‘The Home Office acted under 
a Treasury Minute of recent date, and 
the scale of remuneration laid down by 
that Minute applied equally to all De- 
partments of the Public Service. This 
could not, therefore, be represented to be 
for any practical and effective purpose a 
Home Office matter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That is so. It 
is out of Order on this Vote, and ought 
to come on the Treasury Vote. ; 

Mr. JOHN BURNS was quite pre- 
pared to accept what the Under 
Secretary of State had said—namely, 
that these clerks were paid under a 
Treasury Minute, and that, therefore, the 
discussion of their salaries, holidays, and 
emoluments should come on the Treasury 
Vote. There was one matter with which 


the Home Office had to do, and that was 
Mr. Tomlinson 
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the promotion to the higher offices in the 
Home Office. He rose briefly to ask the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the Home Office had any 
views on the question of the promotion 
of the Second Division clerks, and, if so, 
were they going to transmit them to the 
Treasury, under whose Department the 
clerks were paid and regulated ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, his 
interposition had been made with a view 
to saving the time of the Committee. 
He did not want the hon. Member for 
Clapham to have to make his statement 
and then discover that the matter was not 
one for this Vote. Without offering any 
opinion as to the scale of the remunera- 
tion of the Second Division clerks, he 
might say that as regarded the leave of 
absence it appeared utterly inadequate to 
the proportion of the year in which the 
clerks were employed in official duty, and 
if it was in the power of the Secretary of 
State to secure any reasonable modifica- 
tion by the Treasury of this Rule, he 
was quite confident his right hon. Friend 
would have great pleasure in obtaining 
such modification, as should he (Mr. Rus- 
sell) also. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Battersea, he had some views on the 
subject of promotion, as had also the 
Secretary for State, who, if a question 
was addressed to him on the subject, 
would probably give a more definite reply. 
With respect to the Private Secretary 
of the Secretary of State, in a case where 
he chose his Private Secretary from 
among the clerks in a Public Office, 
the universal rule was that the Secretary 
should draw his salary as clerk in addition 
to the emoluments he received as Private 
Secretary. With respect to the occur- 
rence at Potters Bar, the Secretary of 
State would institute further inquiries 
into the circumstances. With reference 
to the case which had been mentioned 
of the ex-Artilleryman, he was employed 
as clerk to the Inspector of Explosives, 
and he was appointed because of the ex- 
perience he had gained at Woolwich. 
He thought that was a very good and 
sufficient reason for having chosen him. 
Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
Will the case of the Second Division 
clerks in Scotland be considered ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: That 
would not come within my province. 

*Mr. AINSWORTH (Cumberland, 
Egremont) said, that when the question 
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of the appointment of Mr. Leck as an| the former occasion that this question 
Inspector of Metalliferous Mines in Cum-| would not have been brought before the 
berland was raised in the House a short | House at all by him (Mr. J. W. Lowther) 
time ago—an occasion on which he unfor- | if it had not been for the fact that Mr. 
tunately was absent—it was stated by the | Leck was a working man who had 





Member for Mid Cumberland that Mr. 
Leck had been an election agent of bis | 
at the last Election, and that he had paid 
him £100 for his services. He had since 
seen his hon, Friend the Member for 
Mid Cumberland, and had told him that | 
his figures were slightly incorrect. He ! 
thought it right to mention, as a matter 
of personal explanation, that Mr. Leck 
had been employed by him as an election 
agent for a period of 10 weeks at a salary 
of £4 per week, and that he there- 
fore received £40, which was set 
out in the statement of his election ex- 
penses. He had only to add that he 
had known Mr. Leck for years. Mr. 
Leck had been a working miner who by 
his ability raised himself to the position 
of underground manager, and subse- 
quently manager of mines, in which he 
(Mr. Ainsworth) was interested. He had 
a thoroughly practical acquaintance with 
the working of metalliferous mines, and 
was, therefore, the very best man that 
could be chosen for the post to which he 
had been appointed. He was very 
popular with the miners, who were very 
anxious that he should be appointed, and 
a great majority of the mine-owners of 
the district were also quite willing that 
he should get the post of Inspector. In, 
recommending Mr. Leck to the Home|! 
Secretary, he (Mr. Ainsworth) believed 
he was recommending the best man that 
could be obtained for the post, and he did 
not at all consider that the fitness or unfit- 
ness of a man for such an appointment de- 
pended on his political views. 
Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) was ready to admit that as 
to the amount paid to Mr. Leck he fell 
into an error, aud he apologised to the 
hon. Member aud to the Committee for 
having said that he had paid Mr.Leck £100. | 
But the difference between the payment | 
of £40 and £100 did not in any way 
remove the objection he took on a pre- 
vious occasion to the appointment of a 
man who had been actively engaged as an | 
election agent of one political Party. | 
There was also another matter in cOn- 
nection with this question to which he 
desired to callattention, The right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said on 








worked his way upwards. He should say 
at once that he was unaware of that fact; 


| and even if he had been aware of it, it 


would not have influenced him in the 
slightest degree. As the hon. Member 
for Battersea had said on the former 
occasion, the fact that a man was a 
working man did not entitle him to any 


|special consideration in those appoint- 


ments any more than a member of any 
other class of the community. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that when this matter was first discussed, 
he asked whether the Rule of the Civil 
Service that there should be a medical 
examination of the candidate before the 
appointment was made, had been carried 
out in this case. That Rule had been 
established in the interest of the Public 
Service with a view to securing that the 
candidate was physically able to dis- 
charge the duties of the office; and it 
was one that he thought ought to be 
carried out in every case. On the other 
hand, he agreed that in an appointment 
to a post of this kind, where technical 
knowledge was the chief qualification, 
there need not be a theoretical examina- 
tion. He thought the Committee ought 
to congratulate itself on having such an 
innocent Government. Here was a gen- 
tleman recommended by the Radicals of 
his district —a gentleman who had 
actually acted as a Parliamentary agent 
at the General Election, and yet the in- 
nocent Home Secretary never knew of 
that matter in making the appoimtment. 
He had recently drawn attention to a 
somewhat similar case in which a Profes- 
sor had got a large pension out of the 
Civil List, and the Government was so 


| innocent that they did not know that the 


Professor was one of their most ardent 
supporters. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) ex- 
pressed dissent from the statement that 
it was not necessary that a man with 
such testimonials and recommendations 
as Mr. Leck should be required to 
furnish satisfactory evidence as to his 
fitness. to discharge the duties of the 
post he sought. In Mr. Leck’s case the 
testimonials seemed to have been testi- 


monials of the general public estimation 
ET 
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in which he was held, and not testimo- 
nials from people who had the means of 
knowiug that he was peculiarly fit for 
this appointment. He thought it was a 
matter of very great importance in the 
appointment of Inspectors to mines that 
the Home Secretary should satisfy himself 
not only as to the esteem in which the 
candidate was held, but as to his fitness 
for the proper and systematic discharge 
of the duties of the office. He should like 
to know what means were taken to provide 
that Mr. Leck should not be called upon 
to act as Inspector of Coal Mines. The 
intention of the Statute was that an In- 
spector of Metalliferous Mines should be 
liable to be called upon to inspect coal 
mines. In an ordinary case that was a 
desirable arrangement, as in the case of 
an accident it might be necessary to visit 
a mine immediately, and an Inspector of 
Coal Mines might not be available for the 
purpose ; but in this case Mr. Leck had 
no qualification to act as an Inspector 
of Coal Mines. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) said, that on the 
Report of the Vote on Account there had 
been a full discussion of the merits or 
demerits of this particular appointment, 
and he did not in the least com- 
plain that the matter should be 
raised again, because he thought it 
was of general importance. He entirely 
agreed that, in respect to appointments 
of this kind, the first duty of the Secre- 
tary of State was to satisfy himself of 
the fitness and competency of the person 
recommended to him to discharge the 
duties he would be called upon to per- 
form. In this case the testimonials did 
satisfy him of Mr. Leck’s qualifications, 
apart from any examination. He was 
not a strong devotee of the principle of 
examinations, for he did not think com- 
petitive examination always brought the 
best men to the top. Still, he felt that 
it was a great convenience to a Minister 
whenever he could throw an office open 
to competitive examination, for it saved 
him from one of the most invidious and 
unpleasant duties he had sometimes to 
perform, and protected him from personal 
and political pressure in favour of 
candidates for the appointment. But 
the appointments of Inspector of Metal- 
liferous Mines and Inspector of Coal 
Mines stood on a different plane, 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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owing to the peculiar duties to 
be performed requiring the most 
intimate, practical, and technical kuow- 
ledge; and he found that in such 
cases competitive examinations did not 
produce the best men for the purpose. 
It was on those grounds alone that in 
making the appointments in question he 
proceeded in the manner hedid. As to 
whether,where the necessity for au exami- 
nation had been dispensed with, the ordi- 
nary requirements of the Civil Service as 
to health should be insisted ov, he 
found that it had not been the 
practice to insist on those requirements. 
If the practice was to be applied in one 
case it should be applied in all. He should 
like to see a change made whereby they 
would insist on that as a preliminary con- 
dition to any Government employment. 
Personally, he agreed that any man who 
entered the service of the State ought to 
produce evidence that he was in good 
physical condition. As to Mr. Leck’s 
appointment, he was recommended not 
only by the miners, but by the employers 
of the district. He had had a 
representative statement from a uum- 
ber of the most important employers 
in the district, in which they said 
uot only that the appointment of 
Mr. Leck would be a_ popular 
appointment, but that he was the best 
man to be employed. He was sorry if 
he had imputed to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowther) any desire to exclude 
Mr. Leck because he was or had 
been a working man. The hon, 
Gentleman did not know that fact at the 
time, and neither did he himself know 
that Mr. Leck was a prominent politician, 
so that ignorance of prominent facts in 
Mr. Leck’s career was shared between 
the hon. Gentleman and himself, So far 
as the appointment was concerned, he 
believed Mr.Leck was quite adequate to the 
discharge of all his duties. As to the 
point made by the hon. Member for 
Preston that Mr. Leck ought to be 
capable of inspecting coal mines as well 
as metalliferous mines,it would be a great 
drawback to the efficient inspection of 
metalliferous mines if a man, specially 
qualified for the post of Inspector 
of such mines, were to be in- 
eligible because he had no special 
qualification for inspecting coal mines. 
There was a Coal Mine Inspector at 
Newcastle, and Mr. Oswald, an Assis- 
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tant Inspector at Whitehaven, so that 
it was not likely that any emergency 
would arise which could not be 
adequately met. There must be some 
specialisation in an appointment of this 
kind. On the wise, the procedure 
which the Home Office had adopted was 
the best. 
*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
now Mr. Leck was appointed all further 
controversy on the question was to be 
deprecated. But the facts standing un- 
explained loudly called for explanation, 
and justified his hon. Friend in the course 
he had taken. There was no doubt that 
they now had in the position of Inspec- 
tor a man capable of less work than 
had formerly been the case; but now 
that Mr. Leck had been appointed 
they must all desire that he should 
possess as much public confidence 
as possible. It was absolutely necessary 
to ascertain the possession of some 
qualifications for the post of Inspector of 
Mines. An employer of miners was not 
allowed to conduct his industry except 
through the hands and brain of a mana- 
ger, who must possess a certificate, to 
obtain which he had to pass an examina- 
tion. As the Inspector’s duty was to 
supervise on behalf of the State, to 
check, and possibly to censure the 
manager, that Inspector ought to have 
nearly the same qualification as the 
manager, and they should be ascertained 
by a similar, if not an identical, process. 
Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry) said, 
he desired to move the reduction of the 
Home Secretary’s salary by £100 in order 
to call attention to the case of the man 
Smith, who was executed at Nottingham 
in March last, and also the action of the 
Home Office and the necessity for a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. Smith was 
charged with the murder of a young 
woman, a hospital nurse, by shooting 
her with a revolver. Smith had held the 
highest possible character, and was in 
most prosperous circumstances, keeping 
a factory in Nottingham ; and there was 
no motive whatever imputed to him for 
the crime. ‘He had met the young 
woman only twice before the commission 
of the crime at the house of his own 
mother, whose friend she was. On the 
second occasion he arranged that he 
would take her and her mother over his 
factory, where he had perfected various 
inventions. Two days intervened, and 
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during that time Smith bought a revolver 
for the purpose, as counsel for the prose- 
eution suggested, of killing the girl. But 
that suggestion was. incredible, as they 
were on the best possible terms, and the 
arrangement made was that the girl 
should be accompanied by her mother on 
her visit to the factory. As it happened, 
she went alone, however; and after she 
had been there some time in the company 
of the prisoner three shots were heard. 
The young woman came out wounded by 
one of the shots. The grave fact that 
three shots were fired was thus explained 
by the prisoner—that he did not know 
the pistol was loaded; that it went off 
accidentally; and that, when he found 
that he had shot the girl, he lost his head 
and fired off the other chambers. The 
girl died in hospital four days afterwards, 
after having made several statements to 
the nurses, all of which exonerated the 
prisoner from blame. [Mr. AsqQuitH : 
No.] At any rate, in her dying state- 
ment she said that no words passed 
between them; that Smith levelled a 
pistol at her head saying, “ Your money 
or your life”; and that she thought “ it 
was in fun.” The prisoner never varied 
his statement that the occurrence was 
accidental. The evidence at the trial 
was entirely circumstantial and inferen- 
tial. At the trial, after the case for the 
prosecution had lasted for two days and 
closed at 6 o’clock on the second day, 
counsel for the defence asked for an 
adjournment. The Judge said that he 
had an engagement in London two days 
later, and that the case must proceed. 
The counsel for the defence expostulated 
and apologised for the inadequacy of the 
defence. The trial was concluded at 9 
o'clock. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The only matter 
under discussion is the Home Secretary’s 
salary. The Home Office could not be 
concerned with the manner in which the 
trial was conducted. 

Mr. BALLANTINE said, he brought 
this into connection with the Vote show- 
ing that these were the facts before the 
Home Secretary when he considered the 
question of reprieve. The next morning 
the Judge summed up against the 
prisoner in a speech of two and a-half 
hours, in which he said not a single word 
in favour of the prisoner. 

Tue CHAIRMAN again reminded 
the hon. Member that the Home Secre- 
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tary was in no way responsible for the 
conduet of the Judge. 

Mr. BALLANTINE said, ‘that his 
contention was that the facts before the 
Home Secretary would have justified him 
in advising a reprieve of the prisoner. 
One of the most material facts was that 
Smith did not have a fair trial. The 
jury recommended him to mercy on 
account of his high character, and the 
Judge ignored the recommendation. In 
a civil case this injustice would have 
been rectified by a Court of Appeal. 
A wrong done could be righted. But in 
a criminal case, involving life and death, 
the Judge and jury, though equally 
liable to error, were held to be always 
right. The only remedy in the absence 
of a Court of Appeal was to appeal to 
the Home Secretary. In the case of a 
question of a mere remission of sentence, 
the present system might work very well, 
but where the question was whether a 
verdict of guilty of wilful murder was 
right or wrong, the system was most un- 
satisfactory. The Home Secretary might 
be a lawyer or he might not—he was 
usually selected because he was a poli- 
tician ; he held his inquiry in secret, the 
prisoner was not represented, and the 
Judge before whom the case was tried 
was referred to in order to ascertain 
whether, in his opinion, the verdict was 
just or not. In the present case, the 
materials which were put before the 
Home Secretary were overwhelmingly in 
favour of a reprieve being granted. In 
the first place, no motive whatever could 
be alleged for the crime; and, in the 
second place, the two persons who were 
witnesses of the occurrence both main- 
tained ,that it was an accident ; thirdly, 
the man had not had a fair trial ; fourthly, 
the jury recommended him to mercy ; 
and, fifthly, a petition was signed by 
10,000 persons, including the jury, in 
favour of a reprieve. Notwithstanding 
all these circumstances, the Home Secre- 
tary refused to reprieve the man on the 
most inconvenient day—namely, Good 
Friday—and he fixed the day of execu- 
tion for the following Tuesday. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. The 
Sheriff fixes the date of execution. 


Mr. BALLANTINE said, that in any 
case, the execution was fixed and carried 


The Chairman 
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out in the Easter Recess, and no oppor- 
tunity had been given to him to move 
the adjournment of the House in order 
to call attention to the case before the 
prisoner was executed. Another circum- 
stance to which he would refer was with 
reference to an alleged confession which 
the prisoner’ was said to have made. 
Rumours of that confession having been 
made had reached the relatives of the 
prisoner, and a question was asked in 
the House whether he had made a con- 
fession two nights before his: execution 
to the effect that he had bought the 
revolver for the purpose of shooting the 
girl, and to whom the confession was 
made, and why the fact had not been 
communicated to his family in the life- 
time of the prisoner ; and to that question 
the Home Secretary refused to give any 
reply. The result was that the relatives 
of the executed man were unable to test 
the truth of the story. It was incredible 
that the accused should have bought the 
revolver for the purpose of shooting a 
girl whom he had only seen once before 
and with whom he was upon the best of 
terms, and the man himself had main- 
tained to his last hour that he was 
innocent. On the day after the alleged 
confession the unhappy man took leave 
of his family, to each of whom he reite- 
rated his assertion of his innocence, 
and on the following day on the scaffold 
he still maintained his innocence. 
This case, in his opinion, showed incon- 
testably the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Appeal in this 
country. In 1892 the Judges had made 
a Report in favour of the establishment 
of such a Court of Appeal, and the 
Home Secretary had said that the re- 
sponsibility that rested upon him in con- 
nection with this duty of granting re- 
prieves was too great for him to bear, 
and he concurred in the necessity for 
establishing such a Court. That recom- 
mendation, however, was thrown into the 
waste-paper basket, and nothing had re- 
sulted from it. He maintained that if 
there had been a Court such as existed 
in every civilised country in the world, 
presided over by the Judges of the land, 
before whom the prisoner might have 
been represented by counsel, this man 
would not have been executed. He 

ged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £100, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That £60,763 be granted for the suid | 
Service.”—(Mr. Ballantine.) 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, that the hon.’ 
Gentleman, in the exercise of his un- 
doubted discretion, had thought fit to 
take upon himself the very grave respon- 
sibility of bringing this case before the 
House, and, by moving the reduction of 
this Vote, to ask the House to pronounce 
a judgment upon the action of the Home 
Secretary in the discharge of the most 
delicate and responsible duty that could 
be imposed upon him. He did not for 
one moment dispute the constitutional 
right of the House to question, to criti- 
cise, and, if necessary, to censure the 
action of a Minister in the performance 
of his duty ; but he said in regard to this 
particular duty, so delicate in its con- 
ditions*and so grave in its consequences, 
that the House should not take such a 
course without having the fullest infor- 
mation on the subject before it. How 
was it possible for a Committee of that 
House, constituted as they were that 
night, notone Member of which had con- 
sidered the evidence or had bestowed 
upon that evidence, as he had bestowed 
upon it in this particular case, hours and 
days of the most minute and pain- 
fully careful consideration—how was 
it possible’ for such a Committee to 
discharge efficiently the duties of u 
Court of Criminal Appeal? How 
many of the hon. Members present 
had ever heard of this case before 
it was brought under their notice 
by the hon. Member that night, or 
had read the evidence which had induced 
a Judge and jury, acting under a full 
sense of their responsibility, to find a 
verdict of guilty? The only effect of 
the hon. Member’s Motion was to ask the 
House to discharge a duty which, with 
the best will in the world, they could 
only discharge incompletely and imper- 
fectly. The hon. Member asked the 
House to review the decision of the 
Judge and the jury, and to censure him 
for the action he had taken in the matter. 
He could assure the House that no duty 
could possibly be cast upon a Minister 
involving ® graver responsibility than 
that of determining whether a reprieve 
should be granted or withheld. No one 
who had not had such a responsibility 





cast upon him could know the anxiety 
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thatsuch a responsibility entailed. Al- 
though he did not complain in the least 
degree of the course taken by the hon. 
Member in this matter nor question the 
right of the House to determine that a 
Minister of the House had acted wrongly, 
he maintained that the House would re- 
quire far greater information on the sub- 
ject than had been laid. before it by the 
hon. Member before it would be in a 
position to appreciate the question that 
had been raised. He had felt bound to 
make this preliminary protest without in 
the least degree questioning the earnest 
belief and sincerity of the hon, Gentle- 
man in the matter. He would now pro- 
ceed to state to the House the circum- 
stances of the case. The accused was a 
young man who was convicted by a jury 
of the greatest offence known to the law, 
that of shooting at a girl and causing her 
death. The case was not one in which 
any extenuating circumstances, such 
as provocation, were alleged to exist. 
It was a case either of a most brutal 
murder, committed in the most deliberate 
manner, or it was the death of a woman 
occasioned by the purest accident. The 
jury had found the prisoner guilty, and 
the learned Judge who presided at 
the trial had expressed his opinion that 
the case was one of the most cruel and 
deliberate murders he had ever heard of 
in the course of his long criminal expe- 
rience. The hon. Member might be right 
in contending that a Court of Appeal 
ought to be established in this 
country, and, for his own part, having to 
discharge this particularly invidious duty, 
he would welcome almost any reform 
that would take away from him some 
share of the responsibility imposed upon 
him in the discharge of this most graveand 
important duty. But this was not a 
question whether or no it was desirable 
to establish a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
The question was whether, there being 
no such Court in existence, he was bound 
in this particular case to overrule the 
verdict of the jury and the opinion of the 
learned Judge? This young man, who 
was of a respectable character, and had 
some amount of inventive genius which 
had enabled him to invent a machine 
which was useful in his branch of the 
cotton trade, lived at Nottingham. He 
became acquainted with the girl in ques- 
tion, who was a hospital nurse at Liver- 
pool, but who was temporarily staying at 
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Nottingham on a holiday visit to her 
mother. She was at the time engaged 
to be married to a young man in herown 
station of life. A few days before the 
murder she was invited to visit the 
mother of the accused, and it could not 
be doubted that the accused fell violently 
in love with her on the first occasion on 
which they met. The accused asked her 
to come on the Saturday morning to in- 
spect the machine which he had invented 
and which was at the mill. On the in- 
tervening day he went to a gunmaker’s 
shop in Nottingham and purchased a 
revolver. He was totally ignorant of 
the use of firearms, and asked the shop- 
man how the revolver was to be loaded 
and fired. Later in the day he was 
heard in the mill which he occupied firing 
the revolver by way of practice in order 
to see how it worked. On the Saturday 
morning, the girl having asked her mother 
to go with her to keep the appointment, 
and the mother having declined to do so, 
left for his house. He asked those interested 
in the case to follow what happened. 
There was an outside staircase leading up 
to the set of rooms in which the young 
man was in the habit of working. 
Smith went up the staircase with the 
girl, unlocked the door at the top, the 
two went in, and he locked the door after 
them. They then went up to the other 
room. There were no witnesses of what 
happened there. After they had been 
there for an hour and a-half the persons 
working in the lower part of the mill 
heard first of all one shot from a pistol, 
and then, at the interval of a minute or 
two, two more shots. A moment after- 
wards the girl was seen to force her way 
through the locked door and to rush down 
the stairs into the yard of the mill hold- 
ing her hand to her throat, in which she 
was wounded. She staggered across the 
yard into the street, where she fell suffer- 
ing from the wound, which afterwards 
proved fatal. At least five minutes 
after the girl had left the building the 
man walked unconcernedly down the 
staircase. He did not hasten after the 
girl; he made no attempt to succour 
her ; he did not even attempt to find out 
where she had gone; he did not make 
any inquiry as to what was her condi- 
tion or the state of her wounds. The 
girl’s dress was torn in a way which 
showed there had been some struggle 
between her and someone else. He did 
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not think there could be any doubt ‘that 
the facts were totally inconsistent with 
the theory of accident. It was. evident 
that the man had made improper, ad- 
vances to the girl; that on her resist- 
ing he fired the first shot; that as she 
fled from the room he fired the two 
succeeding shots in the hope of complet- 
ing the work he had done. There were 
two stairs leading up to the staircase, and 
one of the two succeeding shots was 
found upon the lower staircase embedded 
in the wall, proving that the man had 
pursued her. These were the facts upon 
which the jury were asked to believe 
that the man and the girl were examining 
the pistol together, that in some kind of 
play he presented the pistol at her, that 
the pistol went off, and that she had been 
accidentally shot; they were asked to 
believe that the affair was not the result 
of design. Was there any hen.*Gentle- 
man in the House who would have come 
to that conclusion? He thought there 
was the strongest possible evidence of 
design ; design, in the first instance, in 
the original purchase of the pistol, and 
design still more deliberate in its charac- 
ter in firing not only a single shot, but a 
succession of shots when he had failed to 
accomplish his purpose. He was exceed- 
ing sorry his hon. Friend, speaking in 
the interest of the relatives of the young 
man, had compelled him to recite these 
facts to the House. He could not help 
thinking no good purpose had been 
served either in his interest or in the in- 
terest of the public by going over the 
terrible story again. It was true the 
girl, after she was shot, made inconsistent 
statements as to the circumstances. In 
one of those statements she sought to 
exonerate the man, while in others she 
deliberately declared that the presenting 
of the pistol and the firing of the shots 
was of set purpose. He, on those facts, 
was asked to reverse the decision 


which the jury had come to on 
the evidence adduced before them 
after severe cross- examination. Was 


there any hon. Member who would 
have incurred that responsibility? He 
should be very glad if he could be 
spared the pain and anxiety of deter- 
mining these questions. In this case he 
was satisfied, and he assured the Com- 
mittee now that having, as he had, other 
means of knowledge besides those which 
were actually presented to the jury, and 
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which, having been conveyed to him in 
confidence, he was not able to divulge, he 
was satisfied that this was a just verdict. 
Painful and distasteful as it always was 
to allow the extreme sentence of the law 
to be carried out, he felt he had no 
alternative. He did not rely, and he did 
not ask the House to rely, on the other 
information he possessed. He asserted 
that, from the facts as they were pre- 
sented to the jury and as he had detailed 
them, he believed this was a case in 
which the jury were amply justified in 
coming to the verdict they arrived at. 
He felt he should have been taking a 
most unwarrantable responsibility if, in 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
he had reversed the decision to which the 
jury came. 


Mr. BALLANTINE said, that facts 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave as 
uncontroverted were certainly contested 
in every way. One of them was not 
stated at the trial at all. The locking 
of the door was suggested by the learned 
Judge ; but, as a matter of fact, this poor 
woman was able, in almost a dying 
condition, to get out of the room. That 
did not look as if there was any obstacle 
in her way. As to a shot being fired on 
the staircase it had already been shown 
that the man had been practising with 
the revolver the night before ; and with 
regard to the dress being torn, there was 
no suggestion at the trial that the prisoner 
had attempted any violence on the girl. 
The suggestion was thrown out by the 
Judge, and it was a suggestion by which 
the jury were impressed to givea verdict 
against the prisoner. He maintained 
that the dying statement of the woman 
was sufficient to exonerate the prisoner. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON, while agreeing 
that the responsibility of the Home Secre- 
tary ought not to be interfered with if 
possible, regretted the unfortunate tone 
in which the right hon. Gentleman 
treated the case. He trusted he would 
adopt a milder tone in future. He very 
much regretted also that he left out of 
his speech the fact that the jury recom- 
mended the prisoner to mercy. He ought 
also to have told them whether he ever 
thought of dealing with the reeommenda- 
tion of the Judges in regard to the 
formation of a Criminal Court of Appeal. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
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was not entitled to go into that ques- 
tion. 

Mr, A. C. MORTON said, he thought 
in this case there were sufficient reasons 
for some delay for further inquiry. His 
opinion was that they as Representatives 
of the nation had a right to bring these 
matters forward. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said that, 
having for five years endured the terrible 
responsibility which was now thrown 
upon his right hon. Friend, he must pro- 
test against the remarks made by the 
Member for Peterborough. When he 
himself had the responsibility of deter- 
mining the question of life and death and 
advising the exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown, he always did protest, and 
always should protest, against a body 
which was really incompetent to dis- 
charge the duty, attempting to interfere 
with the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State. If they did not trust the 
Secretary of State in matters of this kind, 
let him be removed from his office. That 
was the alternative. The House of 
Commons could not rejudge the fact ; it 
had not the material ; and to weaken his 
authority and discredit him in public 
estimation in the exercise of his respon- 
sibility was a public danger and evil. He 
had always appealed to the House of 
Commons, when questions of this kind 
had been raised, not to attempt to exer- 
cise functions for which they were ab- 
solutely unfit. It was a very proper 
question to determine whether the House 
ought or ought not to leave such respon- 
sibility with the Secretary of State, or 
whether they should put it elsewhere ; 
but, as long as that responsibility rested 
upon him, the House must strengthen 
the Home Secretary’s hands. He hoped 
the House would in the future, as he was 
happy to say it always had done in the 
past, discourage such discussions on all 
occasions, 

Mr. STOREY disagreed entirely in 
the attitude taken by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He had never heard the 
Leader of the House, upon a serious 
matter, adopt such a tone, and he trusted 
he never should again. He justified the 
raising of the subject all the more, as 
many persons felt a mistake had been 
made. Suppose that, when challenged 
in the name of the people, the Home 
Secretary had been unable to make out a 


A. O'Connor) said, the hon. Gentleman | case which this House could accept, 
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would not the Leader of the House have 
felt that the hon. Member was amply 
justified in bringing the case forward ? 
That was the condemnation of the tone 
which the Leader of the House had 
adopted. Although his hon. Friend 
seemed to make out a strong case, yet on 
the whole the House would probably 
feel they might safely leave this and 
probably other matters in the hands of 
the Home Secretary. 

CommanvEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he agreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a Home 
Secretary’s conduct in a case of this kind 
ought not to be called in question by an 
Assembly like the House of Commons. 
In his opinion, the tone of the Home 
Secretary’s speech was sympathetic as 
well as firm. 

*Mr. STUART - WORTLEY said, 
that he had a lively recollection of other 
eases of a similar kind, in connection 
with which attempts to invoke the inter- 
vention of that House had not ended 
more satisfactorily than the present 
attempt. He remembered specially one 
ease in which not only was an appeal 
made to passion and prejudice in that 
House, but in which the appeal was 
carried even to the platform. He adopted 
the doctrine laid down by both the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as to the 
inability of that House to judge these 
eases rightly. Those doctrines would be 
remembered as occasion might require. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he dis- 
agreed with the remarks of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to their right 
to speak on these occasions. The Home 
Secretary was only human. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had a right to review 
the decision of a Judge and jury, surely 
the House of Commons had a right to 
review the conduct of the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) called attention to the 
recent appointment of two Inspectors of 
Slate Quarries. The Home Secretary, he 
said, had selected two men whose expe- 
rience was limited to the underground 
quarries in Merionethshire, and who had 
no experience of the open slate quarries 
of Carnarvonshire. In reply to questions, 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that 


Mr, Storey 
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one of these gentlemen, Mr. Williams, 
had some practical knowledge of open 
quarries. As a matter of fact, the only 
experience which Mr. Williams had of 
such quarries was such as he had 
obtained as a lad in splitting slates. 
But the knowledge required for 
splitting slates was very different 
from that required for blasting rock. 
The Home Secretary had made an 
attempt to show that the quarries in 
Merionethshire were not altogether un- 
derground, and he had said that Mr. 
Williams had had experience in the open 
quarries. But it was incontrovertible 
that the only experience he had ever had 
was that of picking up, when a lad, odd 
pieces of slate and splitting them into 
slates. The work of splitting the slates 
had no relation to the difficult and 
onerous duty of blasting down the rock, 
and it might as well be said that dealing 
with slates at a Pimlico wharf gave a 
practical experience of working in an 
open quarry. He had also to complain 
that the right hon. Gentleman in one 
of his replies rather misled the House, 
he believed unknowingly. He (Mr. 
Roberts), in 2 question he put to him 
the other day, in order to emphasise the 
force of his objection, asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the quarrymen 
in underground quarries in Merioneth- 
shire numbered only 4,200, whereas there 
were over 8,000 in the Carnarvonshire 
open quarries. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that that was so; that the 
number in Merionethshire was only 
4,200, but he said that half of them 
worked above ground. That led the 
House to suppose that half the quarries 
in Merionethshire were open quarries. 
That was not so. Half the quarrymen 
were slate pickers, and in the only open 
quarry in Merionethshire not above 100 
men were employed. The Home Secre- 
tary justified his refusal to appoint a 
man who had had equal experience of 
open quarries in Carnarvonshire by the 
contention that Mr. Williams, the gen- 
tleman appointed, had sufficient expe- 
rience of open quarries, as he had deli- 
vered a course of lectures in geology. 
Never was a weaker reason given. The 
other reason was weaker still—that the 
gentleman appointed had written, or was 
engaged in writing, a treatise on slate 
quarries. The rustic mind was apt to 
regard with awe a man who had written 
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& book, and the Home Office seemed to 
Share that awe. But the Home Secre- 
tary must know that in the profession he 
adorned there were many men who had 
written books, but had never held a brief 
in their lives. He would point out that 
it was more difficult to ascertain impend- 
ing dangers from landslips in connection 
with open quarries than it was in the 
case of underground quarries, and even 
experienced managers of open quarries 
had frequently to call in assistance. To 
judge of danger in open quarries 
required the greatest amount of 
practical experience. He did not object 
to Mr. Williams. He knew he was a 
cultivated man, a good geologist, and a 
scientific man, but the Home Secretary 
practically admitted that his practical 
knowledge was insufficient, because he 
appointed another mau, who was a work- 
ing quarryman, from Festiniog, the very 
district where Mr. Williams himself was 
bred and born. The right hon, Gentle- 
man ought to have appointed one In- 
spector for the Carnarvon district who 
had experience of open quarries, and one 
for Festiniog ; and that both had been ap- 
pointed from Festiniog was nothing less 
than a scandal. It was so felt in Car- 
narvon, and even in Festiniog it was con- 
sidered a hardship and injustice to Car- 
narvonshire. He therefore moved to re- 
duce the vote by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That £60,813 be granted for the said 
Service."—(Mr. Bryn Roberts.) 


*Mr. ASQUITH: I can assure my 
hon. Friend that I have no particular 
awe or reverence for a person who has 
written a book. I never wrote a book 
myself, and I do not think the writing 
of a book is either a qualification or a 
disqualification for such offices as those 
to which my hon. Friend refers. The 
answer to my hon. Friend is very simple. 
I appointed these two Inspectors to meet 
the legitimate demand of the people of 
North Wales, and in making the appoint- 
ment I did not have regard to any par- 
ticular county. Of all the applications 
which were sent in to me I came to the 
conclusion that the two persons whom 
I appointed were the two persons best 
qualified to discharge the duty, both as 
regards open and as regards underground 
slate quarries. Mr. Williams has the 
double advantage of not only being a 
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practical quarryman, trained and experi- 
enced in the work, but of having in his. 
latter years acquired a considerable 
amount of scientific knowledge. He is 
a geologist of repute, and has devoted 
himself to the study of quarrying in all 
its branches, both in Wales and in other 
countries. This gentleman was strongly 
recommended from Carnarvonshire, and, 
if I do not mistake, by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s own colleague in the representation 
of that county. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS did not say 
the appointment was not a good one. 
He believed Mr. Williams was a good 
Inspector, but his contention was that 
there ought to be an Inspector having a 
practical knowledge of the open quarry 
system in Carnarvonshire. In making 
this appointment, regard had been paid 
only to the slate quarries of Merioneth- 
shire. 


&c., Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he wished to 
call attention to an answer the Home 
Secretary gave in the House the previous 
day in reply to a question put by the 
hon. Member for Oxford University with 
regard to the treatment of anarchists by 
this country. The right hon. Gentleman 
was asked whether foreign countries were 
not dissatisfied with the inaction of Her 
Majesty’s Government and their refusal 
to pass special legislation dealing with 
anarchists. From the right hon Gentle- 
man’s answer the House would gather 
that no dissatisfaction was expressed 
abroad on this question. [Mr. AsQuitH : 
No.] That was the tone of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer. He merely 
wished to say that anyone who had 
taken note of the expression of opinion 
by the foreign Press and by speakers in 
foreign Legislatures, would have realised 
that the very greatest dissatisfaction had 
been expressed abroad at the inaction of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The feeling 
which prevailed universally abroad with 
regard to their inaction could be best 
described in the following sentence from 
the Journal des Debats— 

“ All other Governments have done their duty. 
Unhappily, British optimism makes their task 
more difficult, inasmuch as the anarchists have 
full liberty in London to prepare their out- 
rages.” 

302 
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He asked the Home Secretary whether it 
was true, as stated in the Press, that a 
large number of foreign anarchists who 
had been deported from their own coun- 
tries had lately arrived in this country ? 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): Perhaps, 
before my right hon. Friend replies to 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, I may ask 
him another question on the same sub- 
ject. The hon. Member referred to the 
necessity of special legislation in regard 
to anarchists. I should like to ask my 
right hon. Friend whether the most 
valuable piece of legislation against anar- 
chists was not the Explosive Substances 
Act, which was carried through this 
House in 1883 by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and resolutely and 
bitterly opposed by Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I believe the state- 
ment of my hen. Friend is perfectly 
accurate. With reference to the question 
put by the hon. Gentleman opposite, I 
have to say we are not in the habit in 
this country of regulating our policy 
according to the irresponsible utterances 
of foreign journalists ; and, so far as I 
know, there is no foundation for the 
statement as to which he asks me a 
question. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
intended to ask for some information with 
regard to the scale of fees on the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates. As he did not 
desire to delay the Vote, he would do it 
on the Report stage, and, perhaps, by 
that time the Home Secretary would 
have found out he did write a book and 
that it was well worth the money. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


10. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £40,696, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1895, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs.” 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, there were several 
matters which presented themselves for 
consideration on this Vote which there 
was no other opportunity of properly 
considering. Among these were one or 
two relating to Africa which arose only 
on this Vote, and did not arise on Class 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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V., where some other subjects relating to 
Afriea could be properly discussed. It 
was not his intention to place before the 
Committee any statement on the subject 
of the Congo negotiations which had 
been brought to a close by the Treaty 
between France and the Congo State, an 
account of which appeared in the news- 
papers a day or twoago. But not holding 
the views upon the subject matter of 
annexation which were popular in that 
House, he felt it was rather for those 
who held stronger views than he did him- 
self to bring that matter before the 
House. He could not, however, avoid 
saying, and he thought the Committee 
generally would feel, that a great mistake 
was made in the hurried manner in which 
the Congo Treaty was concluded by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Whatever view 
they held as regarded African annexation, 
they could not have failed to see that an 
arrangement which united France and 
Germany in opposition, as it were, to us 
was a very unwise arrangement for this 
country, and he regretted that such an 
arrangement should have been come to by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He should 
like to call the attention of the Committee 
to an African subject—he meant the ter- 
ritory of the Niger Chartered Company— 
which they had no opportunity of men- 
tioning on any other Vote on the 
Estimates, because there was no charge 
for any salary in connection with these 
territories, and it did not arise, therefore, 
in Class V.at all. The Charters of the 
Chartered Companies which had been 
granted at various times by Her Majesty’s 
Government were four in number, of 
which three were African. The first 
two of these Charters of modern times 
which were granted by the Government 
were granted by a Liberal Administra- 
tion and the last two by a Conservative 
Administration. Both great Parties, 
therefore, had united in this modern 
policy of granting Charters. The first 
was theCharter of the Borneo Company, 
which was discussed in the House and 
in regard to which there was a good deal 
of opposition on the Conservative side. 
It was provided, largely in consequence 
of the objections which were raised in 
regard to that Charter, that very full in- 
formation should be given from time to 
time to the Government. What he had 
to allege with regard to the Niger 
Charter—the second of these charters 
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granted, and also granted by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration—was that the 
House and the country were left in total 
ignorance of the proceedings of that Com- 
pany, and so far as they had been able to 
gather any information with regard to 
its proceedings that information was of a 
character to make them somewhat 
anxious and alarm them as to both what 
might be called the domestic and 
the foreign affairs of that Company. 
He had complained previously in the 
House that as to the territories which 
were administered, whether by Charter 
or protectorate, under the Foreign Office, 
they did not give so much information 
to this House, and were not, he feared, 
governed on so good a system as those 
which were administered through the 
Colonial Office. The Colonial Office 
was naturally more in the habit of deal- 
ing with territories of this kind than the 
Foreign Office, and he feared they were 
departing considerably from what bad 
been the past and should be the present 
policy of the country by allowing terri- 
tories of this kind to be permanently 
administered, although they were guasi- 
colonies, through the Foreign Office. 
With regard to the Niger Company, of 
which he was specially complaining at 
the present moment, they were really in 
total want of information as to the pro- 
ceedings of that Company, and the state- 
ments which the Company themselves 
placed in the hands of the shareholders 
were meagre in the extreme, and unsatis- 
factory as far as they went. There was 
a good deal of evidence to show that 
there was much hypocrisy about their 
proceedings in Africa in connection with 
the Chartered Companies and their rela- 
tions to the natives. We were parties 
to agreements between European Powers 
which were founded on a desire to put 
down slavery and the Slave Trade, the 
sale of drink, and the purchase of arms 
and gunpowder, and there was a great 
deal of reason to believe that we our- 
selves, and other countries also, were 
violating those provisions to which we 
had put our hands. In this particular 
case of the Niger Company there was 
much evidence to show that the Company 
got a large portion of its revenue from 
the sale of drink and in defiance of the 
principles to which this country had put 
its hand. They had no opportunity, 
except on this Vote, of scrutinising the 
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proceedings of the Company. There was 
no salary paid in connection with it, and 
it could only be discussed because of the 
connection of the Foreign Office with it. 
When they went into the Berlin Agree- 
ment it was in the name of philanthropy 
and for the purpose largely of putting 
down the sale of drink, and of arms and 
gunpowder to the natives of Africa. He 
was bound to say he believed they might 
have done better if they had left Portugal 
in possession of the large portion of the 
West Coast of Africa over which she 
formerly exercised a certain sway, and 
which they intended to recognise by the 
Treaty which was made between this 
country and Portugal, but never ratified on 
account of the objections taken to it. 
If they bad had a weaker Power there, 
coming under new engagements to them- 
selves to which they should have been 
able to keep that Power, he thought they 
would have done better in the interests 
of the natives than they had through a 
Chartered Company of their own. One 
of the highest authorities on Africa, Mr. 
Silva White, the Secretary to the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, had written 
perhaps the best, or one of the best, books 
upon the position of Africa and the 
recent arrangements there. Mr. Siiva 
White had quoted another book called 
Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race, 
written by a man who was a negro, a 
statesman, a scholar, and a Christian, 
who had said this with regard to our 
proceedings on the West Coast of 
Africa— 

“Islam is still the most intelligent force in 
Africa, and it sees Christian Europe preaching 
its noble doctrine, but practising the reverse of 
it, by conniving at slavery while pretending to 
suppress it, and by introducing the accu 
traffic in gin and gunpowder. He sees Islam 
preaching temperance and practising it. He 
sees Europeans sinking to the level of the 
natives and Mahommedans, raising the latter 
up to their own level.” 


That is what Mr. Silva White said 
briefly with regard to the proceedings of 
this country, aud generally of their pro- 
ceedings on the West Coast, aud Mr. 
Silva White himself said that the gin 
trade was now associated in the native 
mind with Christianity. The Royal 
Niger Company was a monopolist. 
Formerly there were a large number of 
Liverpool traders and native traders on 
the river, but they bad all been bought 
up. Nobody was now navigating the 
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river except the Company, and even the 
missionaries for a long time were not 
allowed to navigate it. Such a monoply 
as this, he thought, ought to lead tothe 
annual presentation to Parliament of very 
full accounts. Members ought to know 
exactly what was being done by such a 
Company under such conditions. The 
accounts laid before the shareholders of the 
Company at the meetings threw very little 
light upon their proceedings, as all the large 
items, such as the sale of gunpowder, the 
sale of drink, and the sale of arms were 
muddled up together, so that no informa- 
tion could be extracted from them. From 
all he could hear, there was practically 
no law administered by the Company 
except in one spot, and the officials in 
the interior were uncontrolled and could 
do absolutely as they pleased. ‘There 
could be no doubt that a very large part 
of the Company’s profits was derived 
from the sale of cheap German spirit. 
The Company posed before the world as 
philanthropists, because they were not 
selling spirits in a portion of their sphere 
of influence—that was to say, in the upper 
portion of the Niger. The reason was 
that the whole of the population there 
was Mahommedan, and that they would 
not allow the sale of drink amongst 
them. In the lower portion of the river it 
seemed to him that tue Company pushed 
the sale of drink in every way they could. 
They flooded the lower portion of the 
river with spirits ; they imported as many 
cheap muskets as they could, and they 
sold these guns and gunpowder to the 
natives. Slavery continued to exist 
throughout the Company’s sphere exactly 
as it existed before the Company went 
there. One of the difficulties in dealing 
at the Foreign Office with Chartered 
Companies was that the Foreign Office 
did not put down slavery as the Colonial 
Office did. The Company at its meeting 
this year showed a profit of £70,000 on 
the credit side, and a 6 per cent. dividend. 
Of course, as long as this dividend was 
paid, the shareholders did not ask ques- 
tions ; but they posed as philanthropists, 
because they said that these commercial 
results were obtained, notwithstanding the 
restriction of the liquor traffic, and that 
the liquor traffic did not in the case 
of the Company, as it did in the 
case of other colonies, form the main 
staple of revenue. He thonght this 


statement was far from the truth. There 
Sir C. W. Ditke 
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was another matter of the deepest im- 
portance he wished to refer to—namely, 
the Costa Rica Packet case. This was 
a case in which compensation had been 
asked for against the Dutch Government 
on behalf of New South Wales, and the 
New South Wales Assembly had taken 
the matter up very strongly indeed. 
Her Majesty’s Government had admitted 
the strength of the claim, and had in- 
sisted upon compensation being paid by 
the Dutch Government to the captain of 
the ship that was seized. The Govern- 
ment had stated that in their opinion 
very great carelessness had been shown by 
the representatives of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and they had pressed the Dutch 
Government for compensation amounting 
to £2,500. Considerable delay had oc- 
eurred, and he thought Her Majesty's 
Government ought not to permit any 
further delay. The case was exciting 
very strong feeling indeed, not in New 
South Wales alone, but throughout the 
Australian Colonies, and it seemed to 
him that the Government ought to press 
very strongly for the immediate payment 
of the money. There was one other 
matter which he had no doubt would be 
dealt with abundantly by other speakers 
—namely, the Papers that came out 
yesterday with regard to affairs in Siam. 
These Papers had reference to an early 
period, and did not bring affairs down to 
the present time. The attitude taken up 
by the Government in the early stages of 
the negotiations was satisfactory, but the 
matter could not rest where it was. 
Information must be given to bring the 
position down to within the past few 
months. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said, he agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet in his final observations on 
the subject of Siam. A group of Papers 
dealing with the matter had only reached 
him that morning, and he had not been 
able to give that elaborate study to them 
which he should feel it right to give 
before attempting to offer a decided 
opinion as to their contents. The latest 
Despateh brought the record down no 
further than April 25, Considering that 
from that time onwards the hon. Member 
for Southport (Mr. Curzon), and himself, 
and others had frequently pressed the 
Government to produce these Papers ; apd 
considering that they had been told over 
and over again that the Papers could not 
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be presented until the whole matter was 
completed, it certainly was rather aston- 
ishing to find now that in the opinion of 
the Government the whole matter was 
sufficiently completed on the 25th of 
April. If the matter was completed at 
that time, surely they should have had 
the Papers a good deal earlier, At 
all events, they should have had 
them in May. It could not have taken 
May, June, July, and part of August to 
prepare these Papers for presentation to 
Parliament. He did not intend to blame 
the action of the Foreign Office in the 
matter of these Siamese negotiations. 
He must confess that it did not seem to 
him, on the whole, a satisfactory story so 
far as he had been able to study the 
Blue Book. The Blue Book opened with 
the statement of the French Ambassador 
that the French did not desire to go to 
Luang Probang, and it closed with the 
statement that Siam had lost the whole 
of the east bank of the Me-Kong, and 25 
kilométres of the west bank, and the 
military control over her own lakes 
and rivers in two of her richest provinces; 
that she had had to pay a large sum in 
indemnity, and that she still found her- 
self with the French forces occupying an 
important town not very far distant, 
though not connected with that portion 
of the country originally in dispute 
between France and Siam. After that 
statement, which he believed to be 
perfectly correct, he could not say that 
the Blue Book disclosed a satisfactory 
story. There were one or two matters 
on which he desired to ask the hon, 
Gentleman opposite a few questions. 
He had put questions once or twice 
during the Session for information as to 
the progress of the arbitration with the 
Portuguese Government for the delimita- 
tion of the Manica plateau. He under- 
stood that urrangements had been made 
for the submission to arbitration of 
the matters in dispute, and he should 
like to know how the matter was 
advancing—whether the terms of the 
arbitration had yet been agreed on, and 
if the Arbitrators had yet been appointed? 
With regard to alien Anarchists, he would 
ask if it would not be possible to obtain 
from Foreign States in Europe a statement 
of the laws enforced in their respective 
States for dealing summarily with these 
persons? In the discussions which must 
take place in the recess, and which would 
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possibly be renewed during next Session, 
it would be very desirable to have a clear 
and accurate statement of the actual laws 
in force. This information could be 
obtained by means of a Circular to all 
our Missions abroad. As to the Uganda 
railway—a subject to which he was sorry 
to have to again revert this Session—he 
did not suppose the Committee would 
desire to have an elaborate discussion on 
it, but he could hardly let the opportunity 
pass without saying again how important 
it was that the Government should arrive 
as soon as possible at a decision. He 
could not believe that there would be any 
difficulty in finding financiers who would 
be ready to supply the means if a 
guarantee of interest covering a certain 
number of years were given by the 
Government, as had been done over and 
over again in the matter of Indian rail- 
ways and railways in South Africa. It 
must be remembered that Uganda was 
three months’ march from our base, and 
from a military point of view alone this 
country might find itself in straits if it 
was called upon to suddenly reinforce the 
small contingent of troops in Uganda at 
short notice. We lost Khartoum and the 
Soudan because of the non-existence of 
the Suakin-Berber railway. He did not 
say that the whole distance from the sea 
to Uganda should be covered by a rail- 
way at once, but a portion of this railway 
at least should be made to Uganda, in 
order to guard against a gigantic disaster 
and to facilitate transport in the event 
of an emergency. He would fortify him- 
self by quoting the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
could not be accused of any partiality for 
Uganda or the Uganda railway. On the 
last occasion on which they discussed the 
subject this significant phrase fell from 
the hon. Member— 

“Without a railway our annexation of 
Uganda is criminal folly, and contrary to the 
first elements of military strategy.” 

This was a view which he thought should 
commend itself to the Committee. They 
might be right or they might be wrong in 
proclaiming a protectorate over Uganda, 
That was past, and done, and settled. 
But now that we were there, surely it 
became our duty to put ourselves, in rela- 
tion to that country, in such a posi- 
tion that our communications might 
be cheapened and more rapidly effected. 
Aud it should be borne in mind 
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that the first portion of the journey 
towards Uganda, which was the most 
difficult portion for porters, was at the 
same time the easiest for a railway to 
travel. The country was extremely flat, 
aud very few bridges would be required. 
It was a waterless district, and by that 
reason an unhealthy district. Until the 
higher ground was reached it was, of 
course, difficult and arduous, and ex- 
pensive for human porterage to travel. 
He did not want to labour the question 
further—indeed, he had gone further into 
it than he had intended, not desiring to 
raise a discussion. He only wanted to 
say that if Her Majesty’s Government 
could see their way to taking, at all 
events, some steps towards what seemed 
to him the natural sequel to the position 
they had assumed, he could assure them, 
on behalf of the Opposition, they would 
meet with nothing but support at their 
hands. Now he came to an important 
question, and that was the position in 
whicn we found ourselves in the face of 
the Treaty which had been entered into 
between the Congo State and France. 
Here he desired to associate himself 
completely with what had fallen from the 
right hon, Baronet. He could not help 
thinking that our Treaty with the King 
of the Belgians as King of the Congo 
State had had several holes knocked in 
it. The German Government had 
knocked one hole in it, and now the 
French Government had knocked 
another. There was little more remain- 
ing than there was of the paper circle in 
a circus through which the columbine 
had first jumped and had been followed 
by the clown. The French Government 
did not seem to him to have had a victory 
all along theline. On the contrary, they 
seemed to have given their position 
away. As he understood, France 
had taken exception to the Treaty 
of this country with the Congo on the 
ground that the Congo State had no 
right to go beyond the limits of territory 
assigned at the time of the European 
Congress by which the Congo State was 
built up. But the French Government 
had now by this Treaty acknowledged 
that the northern limit of the Congo 
State extended considerably beyond the 
fifth degree north. The French Go- 


vernment had also maintained that the 
Congo State had no right to take a lease 
of territory at all, though they had ad- 
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mitted now in the Treaty the right of the 
Congo State to take on lease that portion 
of territory which this country had leased to 
them which ran down to Lake Albert. 
By this agreement France permitted the 
very thing to be done that she herself 
took exception to a short time ago. But 
the more important point to consider was 
where they found themselves at the 
preseut time in connection with this 
matter. How about that portion of the 
map recently circulated and coloured a 
dark brown—that portion leased to the 
Congo Free State, and the lease of which 
the Congo Free State had now under- 
taken not to carry out? He took it that 
our right to deal with that portion of the 
territory was not affected by that Treaty. 
The right of the Congo Free State to 
exercise authority iu that district had 
been recognised by the action of the 
Congo State itself; but our sovereign 
rights, so far as they existed as sovereign 
rights, had not been touched in any 
degree. That claim, as he had said be- 
fore, had been known to all those who 
had any interests in that portion of the 
country ; that claim was made as long 
ago as July, 1890, and it had been recog- 
nised by Germany and Italy ; it had been 
recognised 


An 
rights ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : No, uot the 
sovereign rights, but that claim to include 
that portion in our sphere of influence 
had been recognised by Germany, by 
Italy, and, by the agreement of the 12th 
of May, had been recognised by the 
Congo Free State itself, though by a 
subsequent agreement they had passed a 
sort of self-denying ordinance by which 
they undertook not to exercise rights 
which they undoubtedly possessed in that 
district. That was the present position 
of affairs, and he could hardly believe it 
possible that a friendly nation should 
think fora moment of sending into a 
district where our rights and claims were 
known and recognised by two of the great 
Powers of Europe and by the neighbour- 
ing Power of the Congo Free State—he 
could hardly believe it possible that in a 
time of profound peace a friendly Power 
should send an armed force into the terri- 
tory. He knew that some people re- 
sented the vicinity of a large French 
force, but he could hardly believe that in 





hon. Member: The sovereign 
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a time of profound e a friendly 
Power would take such action as tliat ; 
but, at the same time, they must re- 
member the doctrine had been laid down 
of what was called effective occupation, 
and that it would become necessary be- 
fore very long—to use a rather American 
slang phrase—to implement our rights 
in that district; and he would, there- 
fore, not with the view of embarrassing 
the Government in any way, but with a 
view of obtaining information on the 
matter, ask his hon. Friend opposite 
whether he could give any indication of 
the decision of the Government as to how 
they proposed to implement the rights 
they claimed in that district, which they 
claimed four years ago and which had 
been admitted ? He desired also to ask 
a question of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite with regard to Samoa. The 
civil war—for he supposed it was a civil 
war—that was going on there had been 
dragging its slow length along now for 
some considerable time, and if one was 
to judge by the telegrams one saw in the 
newspapers all agricultural progress—in 
fact, all cultivation of the soil—seemed 
to be at a standstill. If that state of 
matters was continued in Samoa it must 
lead to financial disaster and the ruin of 
that country. Were they at the present 
time negotiating with the Government of 
the United States as to the revision of 
the Samoan Act, and had any arrange- 
ment or agreement yet been arrived at in 
this matter ? If so, he should be glad if 
the hon. Gentleman could inform him 
what that agreement or arrangement 
might be. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
had not intended to take part in the 
Debate, and he only rose to support the 
criticism that had been passed on the 
Government regarding the construction 
of a railway in Uganda, They must 
recollect that the Government—he ad- 
mitted, another Government, but one re- 
presenting this country in 1891—gave the 
East Africa Company an indication that 
the construction of such a railway would 
be countenanced 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman there is a Vote on 
the subject in Class I., and, therefore, it 
would not be in Order to discuss it upon 
this Vote. 
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STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) said, perhaps it would simplify 
matters if he dealt with the points that 
had been already raised. He dared say 
some hou. Members had it in their minds 
to deal with some of these points, but he 
had better at once let the Committee 
know how much it was possible for him 
to say. First of all, he would take the 
Niger Company. No doubt the extension 
of Imperial territories by Chartered 
Companies was, theoretically, a very 
anomalous procedure, but it was one that 
had been well-known to this country for 
many generations, and one that in some 
instances had been eminently successful ; 
in regard to many anomalous things it 
seemed to be part of the British character 
to get very good work out of them. At the 
same time, he should be the last to deny 
that there were inconveniences which 
were inseparable from the action of 
Chartered Companies. In _ granting 
Charters they were bound to give a Com~ 
pany more or less a free hand, and in 
giving a free hand they ran a certain risk 
of Imperial responsibility being incurred, 
indirectly in the first place, and directly 
afterwards. They had a Chartered Com- 
pany on the East Coast of Africa which 
had failed to pay a dividend, and which 
had to withdraw from a great part of the 
territory which it at first occupied, and 
which, on that ground, had been sub- 
jected to considerable censure in this 
House. But, on the other hand, on the 
West Coast of Africa they had this 
Niger Company, where the results had 
been exactly opposite, and yet it, too, 
was blamed. The Niger Company 
occupied the territory, and there was a 
time when, if the Niger Company 
had not occupied the country, a good 
deal of the trade might have been 
lost to this country. The Niger 
Company paid a dividend ; but no doubt, 
owing to its strength and its success, it 
had got the whole trade of that district 
into its own hands, and, being successful, 
it had raised up in this country certain 
rivals who were unfriendly to it. They 


ought to remember that attacks were 
sure to be made, not on account of any 
failure or misconduct on the part of the 
Company, but, to a certain extent, on 
account of the very success of the Niger 
Company. 


Certain supervision was 





exercised by the Foreign Office, and had 
been exercised largely in fixing the 
amount of duties, and under the Charter, 
or rather, in face of the fact that the 
Niger Company could not be said to have 
violated its Charter, he should not think 
they could call upon it to be bound by 
conditions that were not contained in the 
Charter. 

Sir C. W. DILKE : Under its Charter 
it has to present accounts to the Foreign 
Office. 

Sir E. GREY: Yes; but it has com- 
plied with that. 

Sir C, W. DILKE: I presume the 
Foreign Office could give those ? 

Str E. GREY said, the Company could 
not bind itself to publish a full statement 
of its trade every year to the House. 
With regard to the sale of powder and 
guns, the sale of powder was allowed in 
certain districts, and as to the sale of 
guns, they were flint-lock guns, which he 
did not think could do any serious harm in 
these parts of Africa. Only the other 
day he read of a case in which there was 
a complaint of the sale of powder, but in 
that particular district the natives had 
suffered severely through the ravages of 
lions ; therefore he thought that in a 
country such as Africa was, where the 
natives were exposed to these dangers, 
the sale of flint-lock guns was not a 
thing of which there should be any great 
complaint. As to the Revenue, to a 
great extent that, no doubt,j/was derived 
from the liquor traffic, but how much of 
the Revenue at home was derived from the 
liquor traffic? If they were to have 
trade in any country where duties were 
imposed, as a Free Trade country they 
ought to see that such things as liquor 
should be taxed, and therefore it must 
be from that that a great portion of the 
revenue was derived. As to the propor- 
tion the drink traffic in the Niger Com- 
pany’s territories bore to the whole trade, 
spirits were 12 per cent., guns and 
powder 7 per cent., and the cotton and 
silk goods were 8 per cent. And, fur- 
ther, it appeared, the trade in these par- 
ticular articles was not increasing, but 
with regard to the liquor the Company 
made out that the average for the last 
seven years would be about the average 
of that trade at the present time. That 
statement of the Company gave rise to 
certain criticisms out-of-doors which he 
explained at the time, and would not, 
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therefore, go into now; but he was 
thoroughly convinced the criticisms 
made on that statement were inspired 
rather by a desire to criticise than a 
knowledge of the actual facts. He 
would like to deal with the question of 
slavery fora moment. No doubt it was 
the case that in some Protectorates in 
different parts of the world under the 
Colonial Office the Slave Trade, or rather 
slavery, was entirely put down; but he 
did not know the actual facts of the case, 
as it occurred a good many years ago, and 
he should first like to know what the in- 
stitution of slavery was and the condi- 
tions of the particular Protectorates in 
which it was put down, but the principle 
appeared to have been that the protect- 
ing Power, as far as possible, allowed 
the law and institutions of the Protec- 
torate to go on. In many cases under 
our supervision regulations had been 
made by which it was believed the trade 
must be suppressed in the course of a 
few years. The institution of slavery 
could not at first be interfered with with- 
out perverting the whole social arrange- 
ments of a country; therefore they had 
confined their efforts to putting down 
the slave trade in the belief that 
if that was done effectively the 
institution of slavery itself must 
in the course of a limited number of 
years die a gradual and naturai death. 
As to the Costa Rica Packet case, the 
right hon, Baronet had given a perfectly 
accurate history of that, and the amount 
of the demand made originally on the 
Dutch Government. That demand was 
made under the impression that it 
was a moderate demand, and one that 
ought to be quickly complied with. That 
demand, he regretted to say, had not 
been complied with, and the right hon. 
Baronet made a good point wheu he said 
that the lapse of time that had taken 
place in meeting our demands on behalf 
of the captain of the Costa Rica Packet 
was an element that had to be taken into 
account in estimating the hardship that 
had been suffered. When the Govern- 
ment received from the Dutch Govern- 
ment a proposal to refer the matter to 
arbitration they were not willing to doso 
without considering very carefully the 
principles on which the arbitration was 
to proceed. The matter bad been re- 
ferred to the Law Officers, and their ad- 
vice could not be long delayed. As to the 
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Manica plateau arbitration, a very dis- 
tinguished Italian gentleman had been 
accepted by both parties as arbitrator, 
but how soon the proceedings would 
commence he could not say. There had 
been no hitch, and there was no reason-to 
suppose that there would be any difficulty 
in the matter. With regard to the 
question that had been put to him as to 
the possibility of making a collection 
of the laws of different foreign 
countries relating to anarchists, he 
thought that the proposal was a 
very reasonable one, and he would 
see how far the suggestion could be 
carried into effect. The question of 
Samoa remained exactly in the same 
position that it had been in for some 
time, and it was not a satisfactory 
position. There had been continual 
troubles amongst the natives, as the hon. 
Member had stated ; but at the present 
time no negotiations were going on for 
a revision of the provisions of the 
Act, an Act which it was generally 
admitted had not hitherto worked satis- 
factorily. He did not know whether at 
the present moment he was precluded 
from touching upon the question of 
Uganda, but he might at all events 
say he had no new announcement 
to make with regard to the railway. He 
would now pass to the only two ques- 
tions that remained. The most important 
question of the whole was the question 
of Siam, and upon that he did not pro- 
pose to say much, because it had been 
dealt with once already this Session, and 
was also dealt with at some length in the 
Blue Book which had been issued, and 
which he thought told its own story 
very clearly, and pointed its own moral. 
The story undoubtedly was that dif- 
ferences and difficulties arose between 
the French and the Siamese Govern- 
ments which were confined in their origin 
to the far side of the Mekong, and as 
long as they were confined to that dis- 
trict British interests would not be 
affected in such a manner as to justify 
the British Government in interfering. 
The great object of the Blue Book was 
to bring out clearly that the British Go- 
vernment had all through been perfectly 
plain in saying that British interests 
were directly affected by the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of the 
Kingdom of Siam. So far the British 
Government had been most careful and 
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considerate to give no cause of offence 
and to create no irritation where British 
interests were not directly affected, but, 
should a new phase of things arise in the 
relations between Siam and the French 
Government, it might be that the British 
Government would have to take up the 
negotiations at the point where they had 
been left, and the course they would pur- 
sue would not be the same they had felt 
justified in pursuing in the past. It was 
quite true the last Paper was issued in 
April, but no new phase had been entered 
upon since then, As to pending ques- 
tions between ourselves and the French 
Government in Africa, it was most de- 
sirable that they should not be left open. 
The true policy and desire, he believed, 
should be that each nation in its own 
sphere of influence should be at leisure 
undisturbed to develop its trade and 
consolidate its relations with the na- 
tives in a natural and orderly man- 
ner. He would be the last to under- 
estimate the danger, not active but 
latent, in the present condition of 
affairs, but he believed that they had 
reached a stage where there was a better 
prospect than there had been for some 
time past of the various questions being 
adjusted between the two nations, pro- 
vided there were exercised a little good- 
will and a moderate amount of give and 
take on both sides. 

Sm E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he thought the Committee would 
agree that owing to the absorption of 
the whole time of the House by the Go- 
verpment they had been deprived of those 
opportunities, to which they were fully 
entitled, of bringing forward these im- 
portant matters for discussion. He would 
congratulate the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
E. Grey) upon the concluding portion of 
his statement with regard to Siam. He 
was glad to hear from him a very dis- 
tinct and firm expression of opinion that 
the time had come when further en- 
croachments on the independence of Siam 
would not be permitted by Great 
Britain. The Ministry could not complain 
of a want of toleration on the part of the 
Opposition, Thirteen months ago this 
question of Siam was first raised. The 
Opposition then thought that the Govern- 
ment was dealing with the matter ina 
casual and lax manner, and that the 
ultimate result would be trouble between 
the two countries. He trusted that 
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danger had passed away, but ‘he pro- 
tested against the hon. Baronet and the 
Government still venturing to speak of 
maintaining the integrity of Siam when 
they knew that Siam had in the last year 
been despoiled of one-third of her terri- 
tory amounting to some 600,000 square 
miles, that her practical control over 
Battambong and Angkor had been taken 
away, and that the important ‘Port of 
Chantabun was still occupied by 
the French. Before he said anything 
about the Congo Treaty he wished to 
repudiate any notion that he was actuated 
by a spirit of hostility to the French or 
to the French people. In his belief the 
French had every right to pursue an 
active colonial and Imperial policy, and 
he had never said anything which could 
be construed as offensive to France 
or to Frenchmen. His complaint was 
not against France, but against Her 
Majesty’s Government. As the French 
were justified in pursuing an active 
colonial policy, so Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were bound to protect British 
interests. The Government seemed to 
think that a course of successive retreats 
—first, small retreats, and then greater 
surrenders—apologetic statements in the 
House of Commons, and feeble notes to 
the French Government would preserve 
peace and avert war or trouble between 
the two countries. He maintained that 
the policy which would avoid disturbance, 
trouble, and war was that of fixing, at 
an early stage, a definite point with 
courtesy and discretion, and letting 
foreign countries know that any passing 
beyond that point was likely to lead to 
resistance on the part of Gueat Britain. 
But the policy pursued by Great Britain 
was essentially different. What had 
happened with regard to the Anglo- 
Congo Treaty on May 12th? He sup- 
posed that no British Government had 
ever had such a humiliating experience 
as the present Government had had with 
respect to this Treaty. That Treaty was 
unfortunately made by the present Go- 
vernment without consulting the other 
great Powers interested, and even with- 
out endeavouring to find out what their 
views were. The notion of the British 
Government was to create a buffer State 
between the Nile waterway and the 
French forces that were advancing from 
Central Africa towards the Nile. That 


policy had failed abjectly. The Treaty 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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had been torn to shreds by Germany abd 
France. The frontier of the Congo Free 
State had actually been put back five 
degrees by the new Franco-Congo Agree- 
ment, Article III. of the Treaty of May 
12, which gave us a strip of territory 
between Lake Albert Nyanza and Lake 
Tanganyika, had been promptly cancelled 
at the demand of the German Govern- 
ment. And Article II. was practically 
abrogated by the Franco-Congo Agree- 
ment of this month. Under Article II. 
Great Britain had leased to the Congo 
State the whole of the western basin of 
the Nile, from Lado up to Fashoda, or to 
about latitude 11, and westwards as far 
as the 25th degree of longitude. That 
lease was with a view to keeping France 
out of the basin of the Nile. Now the 
French Government had driven the 
Congo State into abandoning most of 
that territory. The French had pushed 
the Congo territory southwards from 
latitude 11 to latitude 5°30, and eastwards 
from longitude 25 to longitude 30. That 
was to say, they had taken fre the Congo 
State over 10,000 square miles of leased 
territory, and had driven back the 
Congo State frontier to within 40 miles 
of the Nile. The really important issue 
was the effective occupation of the 
western basin of the Nile. The frontier 
of the Congo Free State had actually been 
pushed back from the 25th to the 30th 
degree, now fixed by the Franco-Congo 
Agreement of August 14. But it did 
not much matter what the latitude of the 
frontier was. The important point was 
that there should be no French occupa- 
tion of the western basin of the Nile. It 
was admitted by all Military Authorities 
in Europe that, if a great European 
Power occupied almost any portion of the 
Upper Nile waterway, such a Power must 
ultimately control Egypt. A leading 
officer said the other day that if he were 
the Mahdi he would charge Egypt 
a good price for every quart of water 
that ran down the Nile. Any great 
Power occupying the waterway would 
be able to do that, and so to accom- 
plish the subjugation or the ruin of 
Egypt. He could quote Sir Samuel 
Baker and General Gordon in support 
of the view that any great Power who 
got occupation of the upper portion of 
the Nile waterway could control Egypt. 
The important question at issue, there- 
fore, was how far the effective occupation 
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of the French would be kept from the Nile 
waterway. Upon this they had no assur- 
ance whatever from the Government. If 
the French Government would give an 
undertaking that their forces would not 
approach within 400, or even 300, 
miles from the Nile waterway, that 
would be a satisfactory arrangement. 
But until we had this undertaking, there 
was every risk of a steady advance of the 
French forces towards the Nile. There 
could be no doubt that the French were 
steadily working for the accomplishment 
of their great ambition—the establish- 
ment of a French Trans-African Empire 
from Senegambia and the Atlantic on the 
west to Obock and the Red Sea on the 
east. Such an achievement would render 
our occupation of Egypt impossible, and 
would turn the Mediterranean into a 
French lake. It would also put an end 
to the brilliant promise of a British 
Trans-African Empire from Alexandria 
on the north to Cape Town on the south. 
Much had been done of late to achieve 
Uganda was the key of the whole 
position, and Uganda was now British. 
Let the Government be vigilant and 
resolute and they would win most 
splendid territories in Central Africa 
for British commerce and _ coloni- 
sation. He now wished to ask 
the hon. Gentleman a question with 
regard to the collision between French and 
British troops near Waima in December 
last. This was a striking illustration 
of the mistake made in keeping these 
questions so long open. He agreed 
with the Under Secretary that it 
was a mistake, but he accused the Go- 
vernment of being responsible for keeping 
the matter open so long. In December 
last a British force on British territory 
was attacked by a French force, They 
believed the attack was owing toa mis- 
take on the part of the French officer in 
command, who paid forfeit with his life. 
But three English officers were killed, 
two of them officers of much promise, 
Yet nine months had elapsed, and the 
matter was still left open between the 
two Governments, and he submitted that 
if the Government had done their duty 
in this question the matter would long 
since have been settled. Then six 
native police in the British Service 
were shot down near the Niger 
territory not more than three or four 
months ago, and no reparation had been 
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made, _Whether they looked at Siam, 
Sierra, Leone, the Niger, the Congo, or 
the western basin of the Nile, they saw 
British interests being steadily infringed 
upon by the extraordinary activity of the 
French. He did not blame France for 
that. The French were entitled to as 
much territory as they could get and keep. 
But they had a right to demand of the 
Government that they should realise the 
importance of the interests they had to 
defend, and take steps to prevent any 
further encroachments upon British 
rights in South Africa. They kuew 
that the French had great colonial aims. 
Nobody who had noticed the recent ad- 
vance of the French from West to East 
would deny that they were imbued with 
the idea of obtaining a great colonial 
dominion. This was no fantastic dream, 
but the policy of leading French states- 
men. The French forces had been ad- 
vancing of late with giant strides 
towards the accomplishment of this 
scheme. With regard to Uganda, 
again, there was the issue as to which 
country would control these regions 
of great promise and natural wealth, 
affording splendid opportunities for 
colonisation enterprises. The present 
and essential duty of the Govern- 
ment was to take steps to prevent 
further infringement on British interests 
in Africa, and particularly to prevent an 
effective French occupation of the Nile 
waterway or of the adjacent territories. 
Sir R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the practical lessons which he gathered 
from the Siamese movement. The 
Papers on the subject raised many points 
regarding the proceedings of our Seere- 
taries of State. The correspondence, 
which was somewhat complex, was ably 
summarised in a Despatch by Lord 
Rosebery to Lord Dufferin, of December 
1893, and was to be found in No. 30), 
page 148, and hon. Members might be 
sure that this Despatch of the Pri ue 
Minister contained all that was essential 
iu the history of the negotiations. In 
this Despatch were to be found many 
of the original proposals made so far 
back as 1889. The lesson to be learned 
from what had taken place was that if 
long ago we had expressed strong views 
with regard to British interests, the 
whole of the trouble that had occurred 
might have been averted, The change 
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of Government that took place in 1892 
was very unfortunate, because that was 
the critical period of the negotiations. It 
was during the interval between the 
active life of the outgoing Government 
and the active life of the succeeding Go- 
vernment that matters took an alarming 
development. It was apparent from 
Lord Rosebery’s Despatch that state- 
ments made by British Ministers were 
misunderstood by the French. Those 
statements were taken by the French to 
amount to a declaration that England 
had no concern in the quarrel between 
France and Siam. The fact was, that 
when our Ministers said that we were 
not concerned in the quarrel they did 
not realise its nature and thought that 
it arose out of disputes respecting com- 
paratively remote regions of Siam, and 
did not relate to the important parts of 
the country. The result was, that the 
French thought that they were at liberty 
to “go ahead.” British diplomatists, 
when dealing with an ambitious Power 
like France, ought to be very careful not to 
say anything that could be misunderstood, 
and it was very unfortunate that stronger 
and more positive language was not used. 
The conduct of France was only too 
clear. First they begun with a frontier 
policy, and then there came not only all 
the annexations that had been made, but 
a proposal for a still further partition of 
Siam. There was no doubt that the 
French Minister did give very positive 
promises on behalf of his Government, 
with regard to evacuation of the harbour 
of Chantabun, and it was high time that 
the fulfilment of those promises should 
be claimed, because if they were not 
fulfilled, that state of things would 
arise of which the hon. Baronet had 
spoken—a new phase would have arisen 
with which the British Government would 
have to deal. Depend upon it, that if 
Chantabun was not evacuated by the 
French, then British interests in Siam 
would be seriously imperilled. It was, 
therefore, high time that the British 
Government should put its foot down, 
and claim the fulfilment of the promises 
of the French Government with regard 
to Siam. He wished to know whether 
the British Government was or was not 
going toclaim from France an arrange- 
ment which would ensure tke integrity, 
not of Siam, but of what remained of 
Siam. On that all-important question 


Sir R, Temple 
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no light was thrown by the Blue Books. 
As one who knew something of Eastern 
affairs, he strongly urged on the Govern- 
ment to claim from France the fulfilment 
of the undertaking it had given with 
regard to Siam ; for until that was done, 
the integrity of Siam and British interests 
in Siam would be seriously imperilled. 

Dr. CLARK asked whether it was 
the intention of the Government to 
report Progress after this Vote ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We propose 
to take some non-contentious Votes as 
well; but we will not take any more 
contentious Votes to-night. 

CommanpDER BETHELL said, he 
earnestly hoped that the prospect which 
the hon. Baronet had mentioned of some 
arrangement being come to with France 
would develop into a satisfactory result. 
He would also urge on the hon. Baronet 
the necessity, if possible, of coming to 
some terms with the British East Africa 
Company. He was quite sure that if the 
Foreign Secretary would meet the 
Directors of the Company snd talk the 
matter over, it would be quite possible to 
come to terms mutually satisfactory and 
honourable to both parties. The present 
state of affairs was most discreditable, 
and amounted to something like a public 
scandal. He trusted that in the interest 
of the country it would be put an end to 
at once. 

*Mr. WEIR was surprised that the hon. 
Member for the Ecclesall Division of 
Sheffield had left out of consideration in 
his speech his earlier love — Brazil. 
The hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had said that the 
proportion the drink traffic in the Niger 
Company’s territory bore to the whole 
trade was that spirits were 12 per cent., 
guns and powder 7 per cent., and the 
cotton and silk goods and other articles 
81 per cent.; and he added the trade in 
drink did not appear to be increasing. 
He regretted that the hon. Baronet 
should have made so little of the 12 per 
cent. derivable from alcohol. He was 
informed that the natives were becoming 
utterly demoralised from drinking bad 
brandy; and he thought that whatever 
drink they got it should at least be good 
and unadulterated. 

*Srr E. GREY said, he did not under- 
rate the importance of coming to a settle- 
ment with the East Africa Company, but 
he had nothing to add to what he had 
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said on that subject on the Vote on 
Account. Ittwas said that during the 
revolution at Brazil British ships were 
refused protection at Rio to enable them 
to get provisions absolutely necessary for 
the crews. These statements were 
founded only on exaggerated newspaper 
reports. He saw one of those reports, 
which stated that owing to the want of 
British support given to a British vessel 
to obtain a supply of water, the vessel 
had to apply to the American war- 
ships for assistance. What actually 
happened was that the British vessel 
was, on application, promised protection 
by the British authorities to go to the 
proper place to get a proper water 
supply ; but being in a hurry, and unable 
to wait till morning, she applied to the 
American vessels for a supply of water, 
and they having a large supply very 
properly complied with the request. 
That was the only foundation for this 
charge that British vessels had not been 
afforded sufficient protection by the 
British authorities. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON protested against 
the indifference which was shown by the 
Government in the loss of the lives of 
three British officers at Waima—a place 
which at the time was occupied by 
British forces. He should also strongly 
protest against a system under which 
the Representatives of the constituencies 
had to discuss those important and 
serious questions in an attenuated House 
at the close of a wearisome Session. 
One would think that when the Govern- 
ment were carrying on difficult and 
delicate negotiations with other Powers, 
they would desire to have a strong 
public opinion behind them. But the 
Government evidently had no such desire. 
Everything was kept in the dark so 
much as possible, and the House got no 
fair opportunity of expressing its feel- 
ings in the matter. 

Question put, und agreed to. 


11. £7,528, to complete the sum for 
Privy Council Office. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL urged that the 
time had come when the quarantine sys- 
tem should be entirely abolished in this 
country. The quarantine system was 
ineffectual for its purpose and ought 
to be abolished. In the year 1892, 
when there was a terrible visitation of 
the cholera in Europe, it was kept away 
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from this country not ‘by quarantine, 
but by sanitary operations of a much 
simpler character. In the course of last 
year a Sanitary Convention was held at 
Dresden, attended by the Represen- 
tatives of the European Powers — 
England included—and the result was 
that quarantine had almost disappeared 
from the European system. It continued 
still at Portsmouth, and he therefore 
should move to reduce this Vote by 
£1,400. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it was 
proposed, with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, to discontinue this 
system of quarantine. Legislation, how- 
ever, would be necessary before the 
change could be effected, and therefore 
they must take the Vote on the present 
oceasion. He believed that next year 
they would not require a Vote for the 
purpose. 

Vote agreed to. 


12, £23,380, to complete the sum for 
Charity Commission. 

13. £22,071, to complete the sum for 
Civil Service Commission. 

14, £34,444, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and Audit Department. 

15. £4,186 (including a supplementary 
sum of £1,000), to complete the sum for 
Friendly Societies Registry. 

16. £9,219, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, England. 

17, £84, to complete the sum for the 
Mint, including Coinage. 

18, £7,452, to complete the sum for 
National Debt Office. 

19. £12,017, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Office. 

20. £5,659, to complete the sum for 
Public Works Loan Commission. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again To- 
morrow. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [Lords]. 
(No, 354.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered, 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
desired to omit from ‘“ Section 10” to 
“ Act” in the Schedule, page 15, line 52. 
It was his wish to move one or two 
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Amendments, and he thought he need 
searcely apologise, because the delay 
which the Government had afforded 
him had been made yse of by them- 
selves, aud they had themselves dis- 
covered defects in their own Bill. _ The 
Biil which they were now dealing with 
altered two previous Statute Law Revision 
Acts, and he thought these circumstances 
clearly proved that the delay had not 
been without benefit. He would point out 
what he thought, subject to higher opinion, 
were one or two defects. The first was 
on page 15, in the References to 14 
& 15 Vie., c. 97. The Bill proposed 
to omit in the wording of Section 10, 
these words, “ from and after the passing 
of this Act.” He had examined that 
section several times himself, and an 
hon, and learned Friend had been again 
over the ground with him, and they 
could not find any sech words as those 
in the section. It was clear that there 
was some error; and if the intention of 
the Government was to abolish Section 
10, there was some error again, because 
Section 10 was the section which they re- 
quired in all these cases to appoint new 
trustees, and if the power of appointing new 
trustees went, the whole clause relating 
to trustees became clearly imperfect and 
the scheme wholly failed. He was sure 
there was an error here, and the only course 
which he could suggest to the Govern- 
ment was that these references to the 
14th & 15th Vict. c. 92, should be re- 
moved from the Bill altogether. He 
thought it was very dangerous to leave 
them as they were, because as they stood 
they were entirely wrong, and he be- 
lieved it was necessary to make the 
alteration he had ventured to suggest. 


Amendment proposed, Schedule, page 
15, line 52, to leave out from the words 
“Section ten,” to the word “ Act.”— 


(Sir F. S. Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, he had not had 
the opportunity of going through this, 
and io the circumstances it had been their 
course to leave out anything that was 
very doubtful. He therefore agreed to 


leave out the words from “ Section 10” 
to “ Act,” as moved by the hon. Baronet. 


Sir F. S; Powell 


{COMMONS} 
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Revision Bill. 
Question put, and negatived. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL said, the next 
Amendment which stood in his name, and 
which was to leave out “ Section fourteen” 
to “Act,” in page 15, line 53, of the 
Schedule, was really consequential upon 
the acceptance of his first Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, Schedule, page 
15, line 53, to leave out the words 
* Section fourteen,” to the word “ Act.” 
—(Sir F. S. Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he agreed that 
this was a purely consequential Amend- 
ment, and he accepted it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL said, the next 
Amendment was to leave out “16 & 
17 Viet. ec. 134,” at page 17, line 25, of 
the Schedule, to “ were omitted,” in line 
28. This was really a matter of draft- 
ing, he thought, and if the Government 
thought it was not necessary he would 
not press it. 


Amendment proposed, Schedule, page 
17, line 25, to leave out “16 & 17 Vict. 
c. 134,” to the words “were omitted,” 
in line 28.—(Sir F. S. Powell.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he thought it 
was a mere matter of drafting, and that 
they must adhere to the words. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, in view of 
the opinion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman he would not press it for a 
moment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he desired to move an Amendment on 
page 28 of the Schedule. He ought to 
apologise for not having placed the 
Amendment on the Paper, but he had 
not had au opportunity of doing so. The 
Act proposed to abolish Clauses, 3, 4, and 7 
of the Bishopric of Truro Act. There was 
no doubt that in one aspect of these 
clauses they had a temporary character, 
but he maintained that though they had 
a temporary character, still they were 
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also permanent in their nature, and should 
not be repealed. 

Amendment proposed, in page 28, 
line 5, to leave out the words “sec- 
tions three, four, and seven.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
a, to be left out stand part of the 

ill.” 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the hon. Member 
was under a great misapprehension as to 
the meaning of these Acts. The object 
was to keep out of the Statute Book 
anything that was superfluous. It was 
impossible that any wrong should be 
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done, because the repeals were in 
every case subject to very careful 
conditions, and there was no possible 


tight or obligation that could be affected 
by the repeal which was made here. 
Again, the object was to get rid of 
those superfluous and unnecessary mat- 
ter: which had had their effect and been 
spent. Inthe case dealt with by these 
clauses, the money had been paid, and 
there could be no possible operation in 
time to come of these particular clauses. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : Money paid for | 


endowments. 

Sir J. RIGBY : That is so, no doubt, 
but every right is preserved here in the 
most ample manner. There are 600 or 
700 Bills and Statutes dealt with here, 
and it is impossible for me from memory 
to speak positively of one taken out at 


random; but I can assure the hon. Gen- | 


tleman that it is perfectly and 
absolutely impossible that any harm 


can be done, the reservation of rights | 


in the Bill is so extensive. The 
rights of any new Bishopric cannot 
be affected. The rights are left exactly 
the same. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL: We must be 
careful to see that no alteration is made 
affecting the working of the new 
Sees. 

*Sir J. RIGBY: No substantial 
alteration of rights can take place. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sm F.S. POWELL said, they were 
now dealing with the whole of the 
shipping legislation, and it seemed to him 
a foolish thing that they should be 
ome a Bill abolishing all these old 

tatutes, and at the same time they 
should have this kind of abolition of one or 
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| two words only in this Bill. He appealed 
| to the Government to cancel this refer- 
ence to the Merchant Shipping Act. He 
begged to move the Amendment standing 
in his name. 


Amendment proposed, Schedule, page 
31, line 29, to leave out from the words 
“thirty-ninth and forthieth years of 
Victoria,” to the words “ seventy-six,” 
in line 35, both inclusive.—( Sir F. S. 
Powell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, here again there 
was a misapprehension as to the meaning 
of these Acts. When that Bill to which 
the hon. Baronet referred passed into law 
and it became an Act the whole of these 
Acts dealing with Merchant Shipping 
would disappear from the Statute Book by 
virtue of express supercession, They 
had no right, at this stage, to assume 
that the Bill would pass intolaw. They 
did not know that it would pass, though 
they expected it very confidently to be- 
come an Act. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired 
{to move an Amendment on page 45, 
line 29, which he regretted he had not 
| been able to place on the Paper, so that 
| the learned Attorney General might have 
| had an opportunity of considering it. 
|The Amendment dealt with the Truro 





| Chapter Act, 41 & 42 Vict. ¢. 44, s. 2, 
which referred to the transfer of a 
Canonry to the Archdeaconry of Exeter. 
| The words of the section were— 
“The Canonry when vacant shall be annexed 
' to the Archdeaconry of Exeter, and save as 
| regards the change in favour of the Arch- 
deaconry of Cornwall shall be subject to the 
| same laws and customs, particularly those in 
| respect of the income ceasing on the death of 
| the Canon as the Canonry is subject to, which at 
| the date of the vacancy is annexed to the Arch- 
| deaconry of Exeter.” 
ae . 
| He was of opinion that it was not de- 
| sirable to repeal those provisions—* The 
Canonry when vacant shall be annexed 
|to the Archdeaconry of Exeter.” The 
annexation of the Canonry to the Arch- 
deaconry of Exeter was a permanent 
change, and the recording Act should 
| remain permanently on the Statute Book. 
It was not merely transitory in its nature. 
It gave legal effect to a transfer of eccle- 
| siastical jurisdiction. The Attorney 
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General would say that all rights under 

the Bill were preserved, but still he did 

claim that a permanent change in eccle- 

siastical jurisdiction which was legalised 

iy Statute ought to remain on the Statute 
ook. 


Amendment proposed, in page 45, 
line 29, to leave out the words 
“section two.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘section two’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that for some | 
years past there had always been a note 
accompanying the Statute Law Revision | 
Acts explaining the principle on which | 
the Acts proceed in the case of Spent | 
Acts. On page 4 there was the follow- | 
ing note :-— 

“ Enactments spent or exhausted in operation 


by the accomplishment of the purposes for | 
which they were passed, either at the moment | 


of their first taking effect, or on the happening 
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Revenue Accounts. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL.—(No. 277.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


UNIFORMS BILL.—(No. 309.) 


Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 





NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1892-3. 

Committee to consider the Savings and 
| Deficiencies upon Navy and Army 
Grants for 1892-3, and the temporary 
|eunotion obtained from the Treasury by 
| the Navy and Army Departments to the 
| Expenditure not provided for in the 
Grants for that year, To-morrow. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation 
_Accounts for the Navy and Army De- 
| partments, which were presented upon 


the 15th day of February last, be referred 
to the Committee.—( Sir John Hibbert.) 


of some event, or on the doing of some Act | 


authorised or required.” 
This Act was spent by the operation 
taking effect. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: But my objec- 
tion is that it is not a spent clause. 

Sir J. RIGBY: 
operates at once. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : 


is permanent. 


It is spent, if it 


The operation 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he hoped he 
would be allowed to take the Third 
Reading now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir J. Rigby.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
On that question, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the Attorney General whe- 
ther we may rely—we are at the end of 
the Session —upon the Amendments 
which have been made in the Bill being 
adhered to ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: Certainly, Sir; 
have done nothing here except in con- 
sultation with those who will have 
charge of the Bill in another place. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed, 


with Amendments. 


Mr. Tomlinson 





TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) [REDEMPTION]. 
Resolution reported ; 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Trea- 
sury to redeem their liability in respect of 
guaranteed dividend on the share capital of 
Tramway Companies in Ireland by payment of 
a capital sum, to authorise the National Debt 
Commissioners to advance the sum required, 
and to authorise the payment, out of moneys 
sete pe by Parliament for the Service of the 

oard of Works, or (if not so made) out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, of 
any terminable annuity created for the repay- 
ment of such advance in pursuance of any Act 

| of the present Session to amend The Tramways 
and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Resolution reported ; 

“ That it appears, by the Accounts laid be- 
fore this House, that the Total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March, 
1893 was Rx.90,172.438; that the Total Ex- 
penditure in India and in England charged 
against the Revenue was Rx.91,005,850 ; that 
| there was an excess of Expenditure | over 

Revenue of Rx.833,412; and that the Capital 
Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works was 
| Rx.3,986,290.” 

Resolution agreed to. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 16th August, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 








(*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 18th August 1894. 


The 
clock. 


House met at Twelve of the 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS 
BILL (by Order). 
Order for consideration of 
Amendments, read. 


Lords’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Lords’ Amendments be now 
considered.” 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) rose 
to discuss some of the provisions of the 
Bill, when 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) rose to Order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I rose at the same 
time as the hon. Member (Mr. Stuart) 
to point out that the hon. Member is not 
entitled to discuss the Bill. The Ques- 
tion before the House is that the Lords’ 
Amendments be now considered, not that 
the Bill itself, as amended, be considered, 
and therefore it is not open to the hon. 
Member to discuss the provisions of the 
Bill. 

*Mr. WEIR said, that before the Bill 
was proceeded with copies of it in its 
amended form should be circulated. The 
Amendments were serious, and should be 
in the hands of Members before the 
Bill was passed. 

Mr. J. STUART said, the Amend- 
ments had been circulated in the ordinary 
way. 


Motion agreed to, 


Question put, “That the House do 
agree with the Lords’ Amendments.” 


Mr. WEIR challenged the Speaker's 
decision that the “ Ayes have it.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I consider the con- 
duct of the hon. Member to be frivolous, 
and therefore I shall not call for a Divi- 
sion. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 
VOL. XXVIII. [rourtn serizs.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprLy,—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 
Crass II. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he would ask 
the Financial or the Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury if the Government would 
be so good as not to bring on the Vote 
for the Attorney General to-day ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tue TREASURY (Mr. T. E, 
Ex.is, Merionethshire) said, he hardly 
thought that any agreement of the kind 
suggested could be made at this period 
of the Sitting. In the course of the 
afternoon, when they saw what progress 
was being made, some statement might be 
made as to the Votes to be taken. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that perhaps the hon. Member 
forgot that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer promised that no important Vote 
would be taken. [“ No, no!”] Yes; 
the right hon. Gentleman gave the 
House a pledge that no important Vote 
would be taken late at night or at an in- 
convenient time. After 6 o’clock would 
be “ most inconvenient” on a Saturday 
Sitting. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not 
recede from any pledge he had given the 
House. No doubt an agreement would 
be arrived at in the course of the after- 
noon, 


1. £22,460, to complete the sum for 
Colonial Office. 


Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he rose for the purpose of obtaining 
from Her Majesty’s Government some 
more satisfactory statement with regard 
to their policy in the Transvaal than they 
had hitherto succeeded in obtaining from 
Ministers. Since he had the opportunity 
of addressing the House on this subject a 
few weeks ago he had received a great 
deal of information from the Transvaal 
and from persons who were interested in 
the Transvaal, who had relatives there 
and large pecuniary interests in that 
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country. He was assured by all his 
informants, most of whom were previously 
unknown to him, that the statements 
which he made in the House on the 
previous occasion were not at all 
exaggerated, but were rather below the 
mark, as to the dangerous and critical 
position of affairs in the Transvaal, and 
as to the oppression and injustice with 
which British subjects were being treated 
there. Of all the melancholy and humili- 
ating events of recent years, that of the 
Transvaal was associated with the most 
sad and deplorable memories. He said 
that for the purpose of convincing the 
House that the Government and the 
English ‘people owed especial reparation 
to British subjects who were resident in 
that country. Thirteen years ago their 
interests were betrayed, hundreds of 
them were ruined and driven from their 
homes, and their fortunes practically 
confiscated. Ever since that time British 
residents in the Transvaal had been sub- 
jected to much oppression and many 
humiliations. The words used to him by 
a prominent British resident was that he 
never would have imagined that British 
subjects could have been so bullied and 
cowed ina foreign country as they had been 
in the Transvaal during the last 13 years. 
[A laugh.] This was hardly a subject 
forlaughter. Anyone acquainted with the 
Transvaal would be able to bear out this 
statement. Within the last few years a 
very considerable change had taken place 
in that country. The gold discoveries 
in the Raandt and other districts had 
given great impetus to British colonisation, 
and had led to the establishment in that 
country of thousands of British subjects, 
who now actually outnumbered the Boer 
residents. The result of that migration 
had been that the Transvaal, instead of 
being in a bankrupt condition, had be- 
come one of the most flourishing portions 
of South Africa. The Transvaal Trea- 
sury was full to overflowing of money 
paid by British residents, who were 
developing its great natural wealth. The 
surplus of the Transvaal Government for 
the last two or three years had been 
about £1,000,000 a year. The amount 


of British capital now invested in the 
Transvaal was at least £100,000,000, and 
British subjects paid 19-20ths of the 
whole taxation of the country. He 
would take the three principal points of 
oppression to which British residents 
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were subjected. In the first place, they 
were denied the privilege of getting the 
franchise. They were perfectly willing 
to obtain their rights by constitutional 
means. Many of them were willing to 
become citizens of the Transvaal; they 
had committed no act of outrage or re- 
bellion; our fellow-countrymen there 
had done nothing more than to hold 
peaceful meetings at which they pro- 
tested against the injustice to which they 
had been subjected. Within the past 12 
months the Boers had undertaken a 
course of special oppression and attack 
on the rights of our fellow-subjects. The 
Boers had passed a law which prevented 
a foreigner from becoming enfranchised 
unless his father had been naturalised, 
Numbers of British subjects had been 
commandeered, and when they had been 
released on the demand of Sir H. Loch, 
they were turned adrift 200 miles from 
their home without any means provided 
them for getting back. When he had 
put a question on the subject in that 
House the hon. Member the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Colonial Office 
had replied that he would make no inquiry 
into the matter, as to do so would be to 
throw an imputation upon the Boer Go- 
vernment. Surely it was his duty to have 
inquired into a matter of that kind. The 
question he asked was put in perfectly 
proper terms to the hon. Gentleman. He 
asked him if certain statements were or 
were not accurate, and if, having made 
inquiry, he could state that they were 
untrue. If the hon. Gentleman had 
been able to do that he would not only 
have justified the Boers, against whom 
these charges were made, but he would 
have inflicted some confusion on him (Sir 
E. Ashmead-Bartlett). The statements 
he was referring to were made by a 
gentleman writing under his own name 
to The Scotsman on July 22, 1894, and 
were to the effect that not only were 
British subjects forcibly taken to the 
front to render personal service, but they 
had to provide horse, saddle, rifle, ammu- 
nition, and eight days’ provisions at 
their own expense, That was the last 
straw; sothe British residents formed 
themselves into a Defence Association 
and appealed to the British Authorities 
for protection, On Sir Henry Loch’s 
remonstrance, President Kriiger ordered 
the release of the men who had been 
commandeered. They were accordingly 
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released on the open veldt, but they were 
not even supplied with food and other 
necessaries, and if it had not been for 
friends would have starved, for they 
were set at liberty 200 miles from home, 
without any means of getting back. 
Yet the Transvaal Treasury had a surplus 
this year of £900,000 paid out of 
British pockets. This was a deliberate 
statement made by a gentleman in his 
own name, and he had in support of it 
many other letters and extracts from 
Transvaal papers. Yet the hon, Gentle- 
man would not even take the trouble to 
inquire whether the statement was true 
or not. He thought it most dis- 
creditable to the Government that they 
should allow such an attitude to be taken 
up by one of their number. This was 
not the only way in which British sub- 
jects were persecuted in the Transvaal. 
They were denied the franchise, and 
although personal commandeering had 
now been withdrawn, they were still 
subject to commandeering for food and 
supplies. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : Read the 
evidence of that. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
If the hon. Member will be patient I will. 
I have a statement, dated July 22, that 
the whole of the British residents in the 
Lydenberg district have been subjected 
to a levy of £5 and £15, according to 
classes. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
There are two descriptions of comman- 
deering, and that for food and supplies 
applies equally to burghers and foreigners. 
British subjects are now exempt from 
personal commandeering, but they are 
subject in other respects toj the same 
commandeering for food and supplies as 
burghers and foreigners. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that that was exactly the point in 
dispute. He thought the hon. Gentle- 
man was mistaken, and that when he got 
fuller information he would find that 
British subjects were still liable to com- 
mandeering for food and supplies up to 
the amount of £15. Of course, if that 
form of commandeering was withdrawn, 
all the better, Then there was a 
special War Tax which, he believed, 
was imposed on all residents in the Trans- 
vaal. He now turned to the most 
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oppressive action on the part of the 
Transvaal Government — namely, the 
prohibitionof the right of public meeting 
in the open air. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : That is prohibited 
to all foreign residents, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, the Volksraad had passed a law 
which was unparalleled in history, except 
perhaps so far as Russia was concerned. 
The Committee would hardly believe 
that that law forbade all right of public 
meeting in the open air to British resi- 
dents in the Transvaal. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said it also applied to all other 
foreign residents, but the number of 
them was comparatively small. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr): 
About one-half. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg pardon. Do I understand the hon. 
Gentleman to say that of the foreign 
residents in the Transvaal one-half are 
not of British origin ? 

Mr. MOLLOY: Yes. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I differ from the hon. Gentleman entirely. 
I say that nearly four-fifths are British. 

Mr. MOLLOY : Look at the Census 
Returns. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
suggested that the hon. Member should 
speak later, and produce his evidence, 
This law forbade all outdoor assemblies of 
foreign residents, and also all processions 
and demonstrations. It gave the Boer 
Police power to break up such assemblies 
by force. Even indoor assemblies of 
more than five persons were prohibited. 
Some 13,000 British residents signed a 
Petition to the President of the Volks- 
raad asking for the franchise, but it was 
ignored. This gagging law was passed 
inthe Volksraad by 17 votes to six. So 
that a majority of 11 Boer burghers had 
absolutely silenced thousands of British 
residents, who were building up the 
wealth and prosperity of the Transvaal. 
When the British residents held a meet- 
ing to draw up their remonstrance, he was 
informed that 500 armed Boers rode 
amongst them and threatened to shoot 
them unless they immediately dispersed, 
That was the sort of treatment to which 
British residents were subjected. Surely 
it was such as no civilised country in the 
world would submit to. They were 
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being deprived of the most elementary 
privileges of free men. Had the Govern- 
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ment told the House they would do their 
best to relieve their fellow-subjects in the 
Transvaal from these disabilities, this 
question would not have had to be pressed. 
But what was the line taken up by the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies? He 
had gone out of his way to justify the 
Boers. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: No. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
repeated that the Under Secretary so 
acted, and that he had done so over and 
over again. He had encouraged them in 
their present acts of injustice towards 
British subjects. In reply to a question 
the other day as to whether the franchise 
had been denied to all British residents, 
the Under Secretary first stated that 
“the Government had no official informa- 
tion on the subject.” Such an answer 
evaded the question. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : My hon. 
Friend did not evade the question. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I will prove that the hon. Member knows 
nothing about it. He did evade it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
That is not the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT, 
continuing, said, that the hon. Gentleman 
was asked whether we had any Repre- 
sentative in the Transvaal through whom 
information could be obtained, and he 
replied— 

“We have all the information we require, 
though we have no special official information.” 
Surely that was evading the question. 
He now slipped the extra adjective 
“special” in in addition to “ official.” 
Then the hon. Gentleman was asked a 
third time— 

“Is it or is it not the fact that such a law 
has been passed.” 

And so at last he was forced to answer— 

“T believe such a law was passed.” 

Why could he not at first have said 
straightforwardly that such a law had 
been passed? He knew perfectly well 
that it was so, and he therefore did try to 
evade the question. There was, how- 
ever, one answer the hon. Gentleman 
gave calculated to do still more serious 
injury to our fellow-subjects in the 
Transvaal. The Under Secretary for 
the Colonies had admitted that the right 
of open-air public meeting had been 
denied to British subjects in the Trans- 
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vaal, and that the right of indoor meet- 
ing had been restricted. The right of 
meeting was, in fact,refused to more than 
five persons, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Coercion. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Yes, coercion of the worst kind, because 
it was without any provocation, for our 
fellow-subjects in the Transvaal had 
been guilty of no crimes ; they had not 
committed murders ; they had not muti- 
lated cattle; they had not boycotted 
their neighbours. They had been per- 
fectly peaceful, and yet they were sub- 
jected to a gross and unparalleled Coer- 
cion Act. The Under Secretary had said 
that 
“whatever might be the merits or demerits of 
these restrictive enactments, the South African 
Republic appeared to be acting within their 
rights in passing such laws.” 

Why did the hon. Gentleman encourage 
the Boers in that way? Why did 
he thus stimulate them to disregard in 
this outrageous manner the elementary 
rights of man and the liberties of British 
subjects? The policy of the hon. 
Member was totally wrong. By his 
statements the Boers had been led to 
believe that Great Britain was actually 
afraid of them, and were therefore en- 
couraged to continue in their oppressive 
conduct. He was not saying that on his 
own authority; he was saying that on 
the authority of dozens of persons who 
were well acquainted with the Trans- 
vaal. The Government should bear in 
mind that they were not dealing with a 
highly civilised people. He wished to 
say nothing unnecessarily harsh against 
the Boers of the Transvaal. They 
were, no doubt, valiant ; but as a people 
they were singularly ignorant. They had 
held supreme power over the native 
tribes surrounding them, and often had 
used that power in a most tyrannical 
and cruel way. Now the Boers were 
trying to deal with British subjects in 
the same way. Statements such as had 
been made by the Under Secretary 
strengthened the Boers’ belief that they 
were invincible, and the result was that 
the position of our fellow-subjects in the 
Transvaal grew more and more unbear- 
able. The Government, no doubt, 
wished to maintain peace, but the course 
which they took was notreally calculated 
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to accomplish that purpose. It was likely 
to encourage the Boers in their aggression 
and in their oppression of British subjects, 
until the position became intolerable. ‘Then 
the British Government would be con- 
fronted with the necessity of interference. 
The right way to ensure peace and to 
protect our fellow-subjects was clearly and 
firmly, but courteously, to point out to che 
Boers that encroachments upon the rights 
of British subjects would not be tolerated. 
The danger Ministers were incurring by 
their weakness was very great indeed, for 
they were creating a terrible feeling of 
bitterness and exasperation among our 
fellow-subjects. The time must come 
when all the mischief and wrong done in 
1881 by the capitulation after Majuba 
would be undone, when the old state of 
affairs would return, and when the whole 
of South Africa would be under the 
British flag. How this was to come 
about he would not presume to say, but 
such a time was approaching beyond a 
doubt. The irresistible enterprise, in- 
dustry, and governing genius of the 
English were asserting themselves in 
spite of the failures, errors, and 
betrayals of British Governments. What 
the Government had to do was to 
see that British rights in these regions 
were firmly and effectively upheld. If 
British subjects were informed that the 
Government would not allow the Boers 
to take from them their just privileges 
there would be no necessity for a revolt. 
The danger was that our fellow-subjects 
in the Transvaal, who were brave men, 
with English blood and English hatred 
of oppression, and far more civilised 
than the Boer burghers, might be driven 
by intolerable oppression into taking 
precipitate action. The best way to 
prevent that was for the Government to 
give both the Boers and our British 
fellow-subjects in the Transvaal to under- 
stand that they would support the rights 
of British subjects. Only by that means, 
in his opinion, could a sanguinary collision 
be prevented in the Transvaal. He de- 
precated the language used by Ministers 
in that House, which amounted to a prac- 
tical encouragement to the Boers to pro- 
ceed with unjust legislation, as causing 
infinite harm to British interests. By 
their weakness and vacillation the Go- 
vernment were prejudicing the interests 
of peace. He appealed to Ministers to try 
to promptly realise the gravity of the 
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situation, and the fierce exasperation now 
felt by our fellow-subjects in the Transvaal. 
These were law-abiding men, to whose in- 
dustry the Transvaal owed its prosperity. 
They were men who were maintaining 
the credit and honour of this country 
under the most trying circumstances, 
which men were entitled to the practical 
and effective support and protection— 
support which it was the duty of the 
British Government to give all British 
subjects abroad. 

CommanpErR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he did not feel to the 
same extent as the hon. Member who 
had just sat down the fears and appre- 
hensions which he had expressed, 
Nevertheless, it was true that some of 
the recent acts of the Government of 
the South African Republic had been 
very inimical to British and foreign in- 
terests in that territory, and he thought 
the Government of the Republic ought 
to be made to understand that acts of the 
kind could not be tolerated for long by 
the foreign population to whom the 
prosperity of the Transvaal was entirely 
due. The protests of the foreign popu- 
lation were quite intelligible, but it would 
be an error to suppose that that popula- 
tion had the slightest intention of sub- 
mitting once more to the rule of Downing 
Street. That was about the last thing 
they would think of doing. He did not 
think that a revolution in South African 
affairs would be at all a desirable event. 
In his opinion it would be a most satis- 
factory evolution of affairs in that part 
of the world if the different countries 
south of the Zambesi were to confederate, 
so that in future they should form one 
country. He thought it was the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to warn 
the Government of the South African 
Republic that the steps they had 
taken could not be allowed under the 
peculiar circumstances existing in the 
country, seeing that they were directed 
against the very men to whom the Trans- 
vaal owed its prosperity, and who were 
free men accustomed to certain laws and 
privileges. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the position 
was one of deep interest to the country 
at large and to that House. It was a re- 
markable thing that there should be so 
much apathy in the country as to what 
became of British subjects and British 
interests abroad. There was a time when 
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a matter of this kind would have been 
regarded with a keen feeling in the 
country, and when the Government 
would have been impelled to take strong 
steps to protect British subjects. What 
they complained of in the present case 
was that the Government did not seem 
to consider it to be their first duty to find 
out, or to take proper means to find out, 
what sort of treatment British subjects 
were receiving in various parts of the 
world; nor did they take notice of 
information that they received from 
outside sources, but disregarded all 
unofficial statements, and permitted 
all sorts of excuses being made 
by Foreign Governments for placing 
British subjects in an inferior position. 
We were now suffering from the Nemesis 
of our policy of some years ago when we 
allowed the Boers to think that a Boer 
was better than an Englishman, and to 
trample upon the British flag, and ne- 
glected to use the might of Great Britain 
to maintain our right position iu the 
Transvaal, The time had long gone by 
when an Englishman, in any part of the 
world, could say Civis Romanus Sum. 
Foreigners had been allowed to trample 
on the rights of the British subjects 
without any reparation being obtained. 
Take the case of a German in any part 
of the world. He knew well enough 
that if he was the recipient of treatment 
to which his Government took excep- 
tion he would receive the authoritative 
support of his Government. The same 
thing was equally true in the case of 
Frenchmen. If the Government would 
not stand by British subjects abroad and 
support their protests against unjust 
treatment it was obvious that they were 
preparing the way for the downfall of 
the British Empire. 

Dr. CLARK said, that the alleged 
facts of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
were the merest fictions, and he would 
rather take the opinion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s County, 
because he was a British subject with 
great experience in the Transvaal ; he 
had mingled among these people, and he 
spoke from personal experience. The 
hon. Gentleman who denied the facts set 
out obviously knew nothing about the 
matter, and his complaints were not 
worthy of consideration, He asserted 


that British subjects were terribly mis- 
governed in the Transvaal and could not 
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get the franchise. But if the laws of 
the land were referred to it would be 
found that there was no country in the 
world where foreigners got privileges and 
rights of that character quicker than the 
Transvaal. Any foreigner after two 
years’ residence could vote in elections to 
the Second Chamber of the Legislature, 
and after five years he could vote in 
elections to the First Chamber, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
said, that was not so, 

Dr. CLARK said, he knew what the 
laws were, because they were submitted 
to him before they were passed. With 
regard to commandeering, unless a man 
was willing to be commandeered his 
farm might be burned and he would pro- 
bably be murdered. So that it was 
necessary he should join in mutual self- 
defence. As to education in the Trans- 
vaal, no States in the world spent so 
much on education as the Boer States in 
the Transvaal. He hoped the questions 
at issue between the Transvaal and our- 
selves would be settled by the Colonial 
Office in au amicable spirit, and that the 
change which must take place in the 
Transvaal, by which persons now re- 
garded as foreigners would become 
citizens, would be accomplished without 
much friction. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON said, he quite 
agreed that it was unquestionably the 
duty of any Government, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, to defend 
British interests wherever they might 
exist, and that where the rights of 
British subjects were unjustly infringed 
to see that they had justice. He also 
agreed that it was largely due to the 
enterprise and energy of the British 
inhabitants of the Transvaal that the 
country was in its present prosperous 
position. He, however, felt bound to say 
that such a speech as that of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, whatever his 
intentions might be, could only tend to 
create difficulties which otherwise would 
not be encountered in seeking to obtain a 
satisfactory solution of questions arising 
between this country and the Transvaal 
Republic. As everybody was not a 
Member of that House, and perhaps 
there were a certain number of persons 
outside who might attach weight and 
importance to the statements of the 
hon, Member — although, of course, 
Members. of the House knew what 
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amount of weight and) importahce to 
attach to them—he felt it necessary to 
say that he was confident the hon. 
Member in no sense: expressed the 
opinions or feelings of right hon, and 
hon. Gentlemen who usually sat on the 
Front Opposition Bench. He had only 
that day received a letter from a corre- 
spondent of the hon. Member in 
Edinburgh—a letter the style, stamp, and 
temper of which were faithfully reflected 
in the speech of the hon. Member. The 
writer was a specimen of the correspon- 
dents of whom the hon. Member had 
spoken. He abused the “ villanies” 
Liberal Government and those whom he 
ealled “the bloody Boers,” and accused 
the foreign residents in the Transvaal of 
cowardice for not having taken up arms 
before. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: I 
have not read that letter. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON said, it was at all 
events a curious coincidence that the 
style and stamp and temper of the letter 
were reflected so faithfully in the speech 
of the hon. Member that he (Mr. Bux- 
ton) took it for granted that not only had 
the hon, Gentleman read it, but digested 
it. Perhaps some of the expressions 
contained in the letter could hardly be 
used in a Parliamentary sense, but he 
knew that the extra-Parliamentary utter- 
ances of the hon. Gentleman accorded 
very well with those that appeared in the 
letter. He took this to be a sample of 
the kind of correspondence which had 
come into the hands of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and of which he had spoken. But 
he would not go further into this 
matter, except to say that the hon. 
Member had to-day made almost identi- 
cally the same speech that he made the 
other day. Therefore, he did not wish 
to detain the Committee by going at 
any length into the questions which 
were then raised and the statements 
made thereupon. It was no part of his 
duty, nor; was it his intention, to 
defend the South African Republic 
against the-attacks of the hon. Gentle- 
man,, Still, after all, it was the duty of 
some responsible person to say something 
in explanation of the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, The hon. Gen- 


tleman had touched upon the treatment 
of the prisoners who had.,been com- 
mandeered by the South African Republic. 
He had seeu and read what had appeared 
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in the papers upon the subject, and he 
thought it was perfectly clear that the 
whole expedition was conducted in a 
way that would shock our War Office, 
both as regards commissariat and trans- 
port. The Government of South Africa 
commandeered under exceptional cireum- 
stances—that was to say, that everybody 
had to provide their own arms and other 
necessaries—but the prisoners who refused 
to serve were not treated with anything 
like barbarity or inhumanity. What hap- 
pened to them was that they were placed 
in the same position as other burghers 
who had been commandeered. He was 
aware that it was said that the 
prisoners were turned adrift 200 miles 
from their homes, but the fact was that 
they were offered the use of wagons, 
which they declined to accept. There 
was nothing whatever to show that the 
prisoners were treated with inhumanity. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
reminded the hon. Gentleman that the 
only complaint that he made was that 
these prisoners were turned adrift 200 
miles from home. 

Mr. S. BUXTON, continuing, said, 
that while it was true that British sub- 
jects, like the burghers, were still liable 
to the War Tax, the special military con- 
tribution levied on British subjects alone 
had been withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLEY inquired whether any 
British subjects were now being specially 
commandeered ? 

*Mr. S. BUXTON said, that the parti- 
cular commandeering consisted of nothing 
more nor less than the contribution of the 
War Tax, which was levied on all the 
inhabitants alike. What the British sub- 
jects had conteuded for was exemption 
from special military contributions, and 
he was glad to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government were dealing with the Boer 
Government in a friendly way in regard 
to this matter, with the result that they 
had been able to secure the two points 
that they desired—namely, the personal 
exemption of British subjects from com- 
mandeering, and also from special con- 
tributions of goods and money. With 
regard to the law directed against meet- 
ings, while no Government of this country 
would ,ever think of introducing a law 
exactly on all-fours with that which 
obtained in the Transvaal—except, of 
course, as regards Ireland !—he should 
like to point out to the Committee that 
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the same law was practically in foree in 
England with regard to the holding of 
meetings. The fact was, that that 
law was in some respects even less 
stringent than the law which pre- 
vailed in England at the present time, 
for, whilst it required six persons to con- 
stitute a meeting in the ‘Transvaal, only 
three persons were necessary to constitute 
a meeting in England. It differed in 
prohibiting all outdoor meetings. In 
regard to the question of the fran- 
chise, he regretted —as he had pre- 
viously stated —the stringency of 
the system in the Transvaal, and 
thought the restrictions upon foreign 
residents were unfair. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness was wrong on the 
point. Two years only, it was true, were 
required to vote for the Second Volks- 
raad—which had, however, no power— 
but uo less than 12 years to obtain 
a vote for, or to be elected to, the 
First Volksraad. But, as to active 
interference in the internal affairs of an 
independent State in reference to these 
and other matters, he thought hon. Mem- 
bers ought to be very careful how far 
they recommended such an extreme 
course. Apart from the question of com- 
mandeering, the Government had re- 
ceived no representations from British 
residents in the Transvaal that they 
desired the Government in any way to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Republic. It was the desire of the 
Government to deal with the Republic in 
a frank and friendly spirit. As English- 
men, they could express a hope that their 
British fellow-subjects in the Transvaal 
might be treated with fairness and con- 
sideration ; and the Government would 
always be ready to do all in their power 
to ensure that result. But he could only 
repeat that nothing made these friendly 
arrangements more difficult than the sort 
of speech—the sort of abusive speech— 
that had been uttered by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. [Acryof“Oh!"] Yes, 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech was abusive 
of a friendly country with which Her 
Majesty’s Government were in constant 
negotiation, and he believed that those 
who were customarily responsible for 
voicing the opposition to the Govern- 
ment policy would have dealt with this 
matter in an entirely different way to 
that which had been adopted by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken. 


Mr. S. Burton 
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Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) said, 
hecould not agree with the statement made 
that the position of affairs in the Trans- 
vaal two months ago was of noimportance. 
He certainly thought that at one period of 
the crisis the situation was a very 
serious one, and as far as British interests 
were concerned, likely to cause the 
gravest anxiety. President Kriiger had 
been unsuccessful in obtaining certain 
rates he had levied on the chiefs resident 
some distance from Pretoria. He (Mr. 
Dalziel) had some friends in a bank in 
Pretoria, aud he believed that a very 
large number of gentlemen hailing from 
his constituency were engaged in business 
there. One night these British subjects 
had a summons issued on behalf of Presi- 
dent Kriiger, demanding that within 24 
hours they should appear at a certain 
place with horse, ammunition, and rifle, 
and sufficient provisions to last for a cer- 
tain period. These men were resident in 
the Transvaal, but were denied all voice 
in the administration of the country, and 
the result was that they objected to this 
action on the part of the President of the 
Republic. He must say that when 
British subjects were ordered within 24 
hours to go out and fight for President 
Kriiger when German, Italian, and 
Belgian residents were exempted from 
the operations of this commandeering it 
could not be regarded as satisfactory by 
any man who was a Britisher. The 
whole pivot of the question seemed 
to be that all other foreign resi- 
dents were exempted from the com- 
mandeering, whilst the British resi- 
dents were subject to it. He must 
admit that on the facts being laid before 
the Secretary for the Colonies he did 
everything that could be done to induce 
President Kriiger to recede from his origi- 
nal position, and he thought the result had 
justified the line of policy adopted. The 
result of the negotiations was that in 
future this commandeering had been ren- 
dered impossible as far as British resi- 
dents were concerned, and he heartily 
congratulated the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies upon the present position of 
the question. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that two statements made by gen- 
tlemen opposite were personal to himself 
and required an answer. The Under 
Secretary for the Colonies had adopted a 
course which was rather popular with 
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him and some other Members of the; Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
Government, and had made a personal | said, there was no analogy. In this 
attack upon him. He could easily | country there was a free right of public 
retaliate upon the hon. Gentleman in the | meeting out-of-doors unless it happened 
same way and perhaps with a little more | to obstruct the traffic in a thoroughfare. 
effect ; but he thought that such methods | There was no right of outdoor meeting 
of warfare were unworthy of the House. | in the Transvaal, and indoor meetings had 
He had never made a personal attack | been restricted to five persons. [An hon. 
upon any Member in the House or out of | MemBer : What about Ireland f As to 
it. [Cries of Oh!”] He had vigorously | Ireland, such laws as had been passed 
attacked the policy of the Government and | restricting to a limited extent public 


their acts, but had never made a personal 
attack upon a political opponent. The 
remark of the hon. Gentleman that his 
(Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett’s) statements 
had little weight in the House was quite 
unworthy of him, and he (Sir E. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) only mentioned it to ex- 
press his contempt for such methods of 
political warfare. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, got a few cheap cheers by 
making these personal remarks, and he 
supposed, therefore, he would continue 


| meeting had been passed ov account of 
the grave state of crime and outrage in 
| Ireland. Our fellow-subjects in the Trans- 
) vaal had been guilty of no outrages. They 
| had not boycotted or shot landlords or 
| tenants or mutilated cattle. Yet, because 
they had dared to assemble to pass a 
peaceable rewonstrance against the privi- 
lege of the franchise being withheld from 
| them, this stringent and oppressive law 
denying them all right of public meeting 
had been promptly passed by the Boer 





to make them. The hon. Member! Volksraad. He repudiated all desire of 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark) had accused | causing disturbance in the Transvaal, and 
him of uttering fictions. The hon. | he denied that the speech he had made 
Gentleman's statements with regard to | earlier, or the policy he had recommended 
the franchise had just been shown by | to Her Majesty’s Government, would 
the Under Secretary himself to be abso- | cause disturbance or war. The course 
lutely incorrect, and the hon. Gentle- | which the Government had pursued in 
man had not attempted to prove that | this House, the policy defended by the 
he (Sir Ashmead-Bartlett) was wrong | Under Secretary just now, the policy 
except only as to his statement with | greeted with cheers by gentlemen below 
regard to the proportion of British people | the Gangway, was the policy which was 
in the Transvaal. It might be that the | certain to cause disturbance and war in 
hon. Gentleman’s estimate was right, but | the Transvaal and elsewhere. The Mem- 
he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) adhered to | bers of the Government were untaught 
his own estimate ; and certainly, evenif his | by all previous experience They had 
estimate was wrong, that was no ground | tried the same policy a dozen times within 
for bringing a charge of uttering fiction | the last 20 years, and each time it had 
agaiust him. ‘The hon, Gentleman (Dr. | landed this country always in great diffi- 
Clark) was himself utterly wrong inregard | culties, and often in war. The policy of 
to the franchise, and in his speech he had | timely firmness, combined with courtesy, 
entirely ignored the question of the right | was the true policy of peace, and it had 
of public meeting as well as the recent | been proved to be so over and over again. 
law which so restricted the franchise that | Until the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Buxton) 





; for the future no foreign resident could 
obtain it unless his parents were natural- 
ised before him. The Committee must 
have listened with some surprise to the 
Under Secretary’s statement that the 
law of England resembled the law of the 
Transvaal with regard to public meet- 
ings. In the Transvaal all right of 
procession or public meeting out-of-doors 
was denied. Was there anything like 
that in this country ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: 
difference. 


I said with a 


‘and his colleagues recognised that these 
constant surrenders, these weak answers, 
| these half-hearted remonstrances, these 
timid justifications of the encroachments 
of Foreign Powers, were not either the 
‘honourable or the peaceful policy, there 
would never be any protection for our 
fellow-subjects abroad, and there would 
| be the greatest risk of involving this 
country in disturbance and ultimately in 
war. 

| Sr R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
| wished to obtain some information re- 
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specting a deputation which he believed 
was sent by the Queen of Swaziland 
to Her Majesty’s Government. He 
desired to know whether the deputation 
had ever reached this country, and, if so, 
what had been the outcome of its 
mission ? He asked the question, because 
certain Papers had been placed in his 
hands which indicated that the deputa- 
tion before it left Swaziland entertained 
some very strong opinions regarding 
allegiance to the British Crown, the 
sanctity of the promises alleged to have 
been made to the British Crown, and 
their unwillinguess to come under the 
sovereignty of the Boers, This informa- 
tion had been placed in his hands confi- 
dentially, and he could not vouch for 
its accuracy, but he should like the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Buxton) to give some 
information on the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman had previously stated that 
the Swazis would not be compelled 
to come under the Boer sovereignty 
unless they were really willing, and he 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment would take steps to assure them- 
selves as to the reality of the sentiments 
entertained by the Swazis in reference to 
a possible transfer of their allegiance 
from the British Crown to the Boers ? 
*Mr. S. BUXTON: There was a 
deputation—not a very representative 
one—which came down as far as Natal 
and saw Mr. Shepstone, the eldest son of 
the late Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and 
then returned to Swaziland. Sir Henry 
Loch recently instructed Colonel Martin, 
our Representative in Swaziland, to get 
the Queen-Mother to send down a repre- 
sentative deputation to the Cape. This 
she gladly did. The deputation—a very 
representative one—saw Sir Henry Loch 
and went back. It is uow probably in 
communication with the Queen-Mother. 
As regards the question of Swaziland, I 
have more than once gone into it in 
some detail in this House, and I do not 
think my hon. Friend would wish me 
to do so again; but as regards the 
rights of the natives, I may say that we 
shall do our best, as we have done in the 
past, to protect such rights as they have. 
It must be recollected that, as a matter 
of fact, very unwisely probably, but, 
rightly or wrongly, the Swazis them- 
selves have practically given up nearly 
the whole of their rights in the country 
and their independence. That was the 


Sir R. Temple 
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position we found when we came to deal 
with the question, and, without going 
into particulars, I can only say that, as 
regards the remaining rights of the 
natives, we shall do our best to protect 
them. 

CommanvER BETHELL pointed out 
that although Swaziland was not part of 
our territory we were bound by the 
strictest engagement under the Conven- 
tion of 1884 not to allow the country to 
pass into the hands of the South African 
Republic. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON : I understood the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Kingston 
(Sir R. Temple) to speak about the 
handing over of the property of the 
British Crown to the Transvaal, and 
what I denied was thut in any sense of 
the term Swaziland had been British 
territory. I quite admit our engage- 
ments, and it is because of our engage- 
ments that we shall do our best to protect 
the remaining rights of the natives. 


Dr. CLARK said that, as a matter of 
fact, Swaziland used to be part of the 
British Empire; but by the Treaty of 
1881 it was separated from it, and by the 
Treaty of 1884 the Transvaal agreed to 
recognise its independence. He trusted 
that in any final settlement the rights of 
the Swazis to the land, and especially to 
the waterland, would be looked into. He 
was not prepared to admit that a native 
King could give concessions affect- 
ing the well-being of his people 
for a bottle of rum or for nothing. 
The only thing he was interested in, so 
far as Swaziland was concerned, was that 
when bringing about a settlement the 
rights of the natives should not be over- 
looked. 


Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, he rose to congratulate hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House upon having amongst them a 
Member like the Member for Kirkcaldy, 
who advocated a_ spirited policy as 
regarded our foreign relations. He (Mr. 
Macdona) had had similar letters to those 
the hon. Member had received from his 
constituents, complaining of ‘he intoler- 
able state of tyranny under which British 
residents lived in the Transvaal. He 
hoped that the evidence they bad had to- 
day of the existence of some backbone 
amongst the supporters of the Govern- 
ment would not wear away too soon. 
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Sm R. TEMPLE said, that what 
he had meant was that he had 
evidence to show that the Swazis enter- 
tained a sentiment of allegiance to the 
British Sovereign, and he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would be quite 
sure as to the existence or non-existence 
of that sentiment in the hearts of these 
people before they consented to the trans- 
fer of their allegiance to the Boers. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, the final settlement of the Swaziland 
question had been postponed for six 
months. When did that period expire ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: On the 31st of 
December. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked if the hon. Member was in a position 
to give an assurance that the Swaziland 
question would not be settled before the 
next meeting of Parliament? It was im- 
portant that the House should have an 
opportunity of discussing the matter 
before a final settlement was effected. 

*Mr. 8. BUXTON said, he was not in 
@ position to give such an assurance. A 
certain Treaty had been made with the 
South African Republic, and had been 
before the House many months. Every 
opportunity had been given to the hon. 
Gentleman and to others to discuss, but no 
objection had been raised to, its terms. If 
within the next six months the Swazis 
were prepared to accept it the Treaty 
would become valid. 

Mr. WEIR wanted to know what 
right British subjects had in the Trans- 
vaal? The subjects of one country going 
into another country and residing there 
must be prepared to obey its laws. If 
those laws were not in accordance with 
his views it was not for him to object. 
The Transvaal must be permitted to 
settle its own internal affairs, For- 
tunately, the present Government did not 
favour the old Tory policy of big coun- 
tries endeavouring to slaughter little ones 
—a policy which sometimes led to such 
mishaps as that of Majuba Hill. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is wandering from the question before the 
Committee. 

*Mr. WEIR said, he had made all the 
observations he desired to make on that 
point. He would now merely ask for 
information with regard te the prospects 
of the gold standard of British Hon- 
duras. 
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*Mr. S. BUXTON said, that with re- 
ee to the gold standard of British 

onduras, he dared say the hon, Member 
was aware that they were agreed that 
there should be a gold standard there, 
and the matter was still under considera- 
tion. They would hurry it on as fast as 
they could, and he hoped that such a 
standard would be in operation within 
the next six weeks or two months. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he thought everybody who desired to see 
the British Empire maintained must 
have looked with great hope and satis- 
faction upon the recent Conference at 
Ottawa. He would be glad to know 
whether the Government could make any 
statement as to whether they intended to 
take steps to carry out the ideas there 
expressed for knitting together the dif- 
ferent parts of the British Empire, par- 
ticularly the essential one as to the pro- 
motion of telegraphs and lines of 
steamers. 


*Mr. S. BUXTON said, that was a 
very important matter, and one which 
was of very great interest to the Mother 
Country as well as to the colonies. He 
agreed with the hon. Member in the hope 
that the Conference was a step in the 
direction of closer connection between 
the Mother Country and the colonies. 
Her Majesty’s Government followed the 
proceedings with great interest, but the 
hon. Member would understand that, as 
they had not yet received Lord Jersey's 
Report, they had not come to any con- 
clusion. He hoped to be able to lay that 
Report before the House at the earliest 
moment, in order to give Members an 
opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted with it before next Session. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. Motion made, aud Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £100,757, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the. Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate 
Departments.” 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) desired 
to call attention to a matter relating to 
the Railway Companies and the conduct 
of the Board of Trade with regard to the 
powers they possessed. The Board of 








Trade had, in relation to railways, very 
large and extensive powers, and as a rule 
these powers had been used by the Board 
of Trade wisely, with considerable firm- 
ness, and, at the same time, with modera- 
tion, But in the case to which he was 
going to call attention there had been an 
exception to the rule. The Board of Trade 
by the Act of 1873 had certain powers 
of dealing with cases of undue prefer- 
ence in the carriage of goods on 
railways. The Acts forbade unfairness 
on the part of Railway Companies 
against any particular individual or 
any particular class of goods. It 
was common knowledge that at the pre- 
sent time there were, as there had been 
for many years past, considerable com- 
— made with regard to preference. 

ome of the complaints were un- 
founded ; but there were, undoubtedly, 
instances where the complaints were well 
founded, and where undue preference was 
shown to foreign as against home pro- 
duce. There was a section of the Regu- 
lation of Railways Act, 1873, which said 
that the Board of Trade might appoint a 
person to take up the case of the traders 
and bring the matter before the Railway 
Commissioners where the complaint was 
one of unjust and undue preference. That 
Act had been in force for more than 
20 years, and he did not think the 
Board of Trade during the whole of the 
20 years had ever put in force that section 
or appointed any person to represent the 
traders. It was not because the traders 
had made no complaints or that there 
had not been serious ground for com- 
plaint, but because the Board of Trade 
had a system of declining to act on the 
power given them by that section. That 
legislation remained untouched, but 
there had been fresh legislation which, to 
some extent, altered the position of the 
Board of Trade. By the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1888, a 
clause was introduced stating that if a 
person sending goods by railway was of 
opinion that the charges were unreason- 
able he could make complaiut to the 
Board of Trade. Under Section 31 of the 
Act of 1888 it became the duty of the Board 
of Trade, upon receiving such a complaint, 
to call the parties together and endeavour 
to arrange matters and assist them 
to come to terms. That was generally 
called the Conciliation Section. Since 
these two Acts were passed a third had 
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been added to the Statute Book which 
would shortly come into operation, and 
which provided that in future in regard 
to litigation before the Railway Com- 
missioners no costs would be awarded to 
either side. In other words, if the 
Railway Company succeeded they did 
not get costs; if, on the other hand, the 
trader succeeded he would not get costs. 
The effect of that would be that traders 
in the future, going before the Com- 
missioners whether right or wrong, 
would have to bear their own costs. 
That being so, it became very important 
that in future the Board of Trade should 
put in force the power of taking up the 
trader’s case, which, as he had shown, they 
possessed. His present complaint was 
that they had failed for 23 years to 
put that power in force, and he was of 
opinion the failure to act would continue 
unless pressure was put upon the Depart- 
ment. Thesection of the Act of 1873 would 
clearly, if acted on, give the traders very 
important relief. The position of affairs 
would be that the trader would first try 
the conciliation to be exercised by the 
Board of Trade, and if it failed he would 
be able to get the Board of Trade to 
back him up and take the case before the 
Commissioners. The fourth Annual 
Report of the Board of Trade contained 
an account of the complaints made under 
Section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1888, and gave the results 
achieved by conciliation. The figures 
showed that the number of complaints 
dealt with in the year was 75, of which 
21 were still under consideration. The 
Report went on to state— 

“In 24 instances the intervention of the 
Board of Trade led to no result. In 12 instances 
out of the 24 the Board of Trade decided that 
they could not take any further action after 
receiving the apo of the Company. In 
five instances the issues involved were of too 
great importance to be dealt with under Section 
31, In two instances in which complaint was 
made of the allowance made by the Railway 
Company for the provision of private owners’ 
waggons, the Board of Trade, at the request of 
the complainants, exercised the powers con- 
ferred upon them under the Railway Rates and 
Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 1881 and 
1892, of referring the disputes to arbitration, 
and appointed the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission in each case to actas arbitrator. Up to 
the present these are the only disputes which 
the Board of Trade have been called upon to 
refer to arbitration under the Acts in question. 
In three instances the Board of Trade could 
not take any further action owing to the decision 
of the Companies ; in one of these the Company 
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Stated that they were prepared to defend their 
action if necessary before the Railway Com- 
missioners, and in the others the disputes 
related to the charges on traffic from private 
sidings, a subject to which I refer later on in 
this Report. In one instance the question in- 
volved was a legal one, which has since been 
decided in the Law Courts in the complainants’ 
favour. The remaining instance is one to 
which I must specially call attention on 
account of the attitude adoped by the Rail--ay 
Company. Particulars of this case are set out 
in the Appendix, from which it will be seen 
that the Great Northern (Ireland) Railway 
Company refused to attend a conference 
suggested by the Board of Trade, contending 
that the question involved a legal issue which 
could not be disposed of under the Conciliation 
Clause. The Company persisted in their refusal, 
in — of the pressure exercised by the Board 
of Trade to induce them to attend, and I regret, 
therefore, to have to report that the Board of 
Trade were thus denied the opportunity they 
thought reasonable of making an endeavour 
to bring about an amicable settlemeut of the 
dispute. This is the first occasion on which 1 
have had to report the unwillingness of a Rail- 
way Company to discuss a complaint before the 
Board of Trade.” 


He thought he had said enough to show 
that conciliation wasapt to fail, and might 
fail, because the Board of Trade had not 
used the rod which they had in their 
cupboard, and which they had kept in 
their cupboard for 20 years—namely, 
their power of going before the Railway 
Commissioners, and taking up the traders’ 
case, and, notwithstanding their general 
character, the Board of Trade deserved 
a certain amount of censure for not 
having taken up the cases of the traders 
in these and many instances which must 
have come under their notice. He should 
like to have some explanation of why 
they had not adopted this course in the 
past, and some assurance that they in- 
tended to do so in the future. It be- 
came even more important for the future 
than it had been in the past, now that the 
expenses incurred by the trader who 
went before the Railway Commissioners 
must be defrayed by himself whether he 
won or lost. His other complaint with 
regard to the use by the Board of their 
powers was in respect of the hours of 
labour of railway servants. With regard 
to the hours of railway servants, the Act 
of 1893, regulating their hours, allowed 
servants of Railway Companies to send in 
to the Board of Trade any complaint 
as to excessive hours to which they were 
subjected. There had been complaints 
from the public, and some complaints, in 
certain specific instances, from the servants 
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on certain lines, There was a provision 
in the Act requiring that the Railway 
Company, where there was a complaint 
which at first sight appeared to be well- 
founded, should be called upon to submit to 
the Board of Trade a schedule showing 
the hours their servants were employed, 
and upon that the Board of Trade had 
power to deal with them somewhat as in 
the earlier Act by what was in substance 
conciliation, and thus endeavour to bring 
about a better state of affairs. If this 
effort at conciliation failed there was 
a provision which enabled the Board of 
Trade to take up the case of the servants 
before the Railway Commissioners. His 
complaint with regard te the conduct of 
the Board of Trade in relation to this 
Statute was one which he made with 
more hesitation than the complaint he 
made with regard to the earlier Statute, 
because the Act had only been in opera- 
tion a short time, and the date had not 
yet come when it was the duty of the 
Board of Trade to submit a Report of 
their proceedings to Parliament, and, 
therefore, he was speaking only from 
the best evidence of what could be 
gathered from various isolated instances, 
He thought that complaints were received 
as early as January or February of this 
year, and with regard to some of them, 
he believed in regard to all, where the 
Railway Companies declined to accede 
to the views of the Board of Trade, no 
steps had been taken to bring the matter 
before the Railway Commissioners. He 
spoke with hesitation, because he had 
no information at first hand, but they 
had seen or heard nothing of these 
cases in the Courts ; and his belief was 
that the power of bringing the long 
hours before the Railway Commissioners 
and getting them put a stop to by their 
decision had never yet been made use 
of by the Board of Trade. It seemed 
rather a long time to play with a 
complaint from January down to the 
present time. A little more energy on 
the part of the Board of Trade with 
regard to the hours of railway servants 
would do no harm. He trusted that in 
this matter, and also in the other matter 
to which he had referred, and which was 
of great importance to the traders of this 
country, the Board of Trade would act 
with a somewhat more vigorous hand in 
putting in force the powers with which 
they had been entrusted by Parliamert. 











*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.), 
though heartily concurring with the 
general attitude of the President of. the 
Board of Trade in reference to railway 
questions, had noticed both under the 
administration of the !ate President and 
—though to a less extent—that of the 
right hon. Gentleman who was at preseut 
at the Board of Trade, a too strongly- 
expressed determination not to exercise 
even those powers which they possessed 
for the protection of the rights of the 
community. He was not prepared to im- 
peach the principle of that inaction, which 
was expressed as a desire to maintain 
an impartial attitude in dealing with rail- 
way matters, and to recognise that all 
Railway Companies were great traders 
carrying on an industry which was very 
essential and important to the commerce 
of this country ; but its application had 
been too indiscriminate. And not only 
had there been an indisposition to under- 
take new duties in that direction, but he 
agreed in the criticism of his hon. Friend 
as to the inaction of the Department 
in exercising powers which they un- 
doubtedly possessed under the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1873. When this 
indisposition of the Department to 
assume the responsibility of taking care 
of the interests of the traders was 
expressed, he thought the Department 
forgot that the opposite principle had 
been conceded in two recent Acts, and 
the obligation placed upon the Board of 
Trade to defend the interests of the 
community. In the Railway Rates Act 
and the Merchandise Marks Act the 
Board of Trade was invested with the 
responsibility of protecting the rights 
of the community as against certain 
classes. It was not to be forgotten that 
Railway Companies in dealing with 
traders possessed enormous advantages. 
They had a thorough organisation, per- 
manent legal and other officials, and 
when as by the present Bill it was pro- 
posed to exempt them from the payment 
of costs it should be remembered that 
Railway Companies practically incurred 
little or no costs, because their per- 
manent staff conducted their legal 
operations for them. On the other hand, 
traders were under compulsion to take 
legal advice and have legal representation, 
and that might become, under the section, 
a very great burden. It might be said 
that the Conciliation Clause seldom failed, 
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for the Department taking further action. 
He thought the Department should be 
reminded that the principle of their own 
Bill at present passing through the 
House was that resort to a tribunal was 
not to take place unless conciliation had 
been previously appealed to to effect the 
purpose. That assumed that concilia- 
tion must fail in some cases. He 
acknowledged the great benefit of the 
Conciliation Clause, which had done 
much good, but it wanted a sanc- 
tion, and there was no power to carry 
out any determination which might be 
arrived at by the Department as con- 
ciliators unless accepted by both parties 
to the dispute. They had now for the 
first time, by the Bill before the House, a 
right to resort to a tribunal on the part of 
thetrader. Railway Companies had ceased 
to be judges in their own cause and in 
matters affecting their own interests, and 
that principle which was the great gain 
to the traders in this Bill was not only 
conceded, but would assuredly be ex- 
tended in the future. There was a 
vast responsibility committed to the 
Board of Trade in taking care that 
the interests of the traders were ade- 
quately represented and vindicated, and 
he hoped that under the administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman this respon- 
sibility would be recognised, for where- 
ever powers were already conferred, as 
they were by the Act of 1873, it would 
be an abdication of a plain duty if the 
Board of Trade failed to protect the in- 
terests of the public. He hoped those 
powers would be exercised by the 
Board of Trade, for it was only such a 
Board that could fully and adequately 
place the facts before the tribunal. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he desired to bring under 
the notice of the President of the Board 
of Trade a case of illegal railway fares. 
In March, 1893, he asked a question with 
regar i to the railway fares of the Metro- 
politan District Railway, which appeared 
to him to be illegal. The President of 
the Board of Trade promised to move in 
the matter, but no action was taken until 
August. Shortly before August he 
wrote to the Board pointing out the 


facts; asking whether the fares were or 
were not illegal ; and whether, if the fares 
were illegal, the Board could take action 
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n the matter. He got a letter dated 10th 
August, 1893, in reply which said— 
“The Board of Trade have no power and no 


means to undertake to bring such a matter be- 
fore a Court of Law at the instance of a party 


aggrieved.” 

That was a distinct statement from the 
Board that they had no power to inter- 
fere in the matter. When the Estimates 
came up in September, 1893, he drew the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
predecessor in the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade to this statement in the 
letter of the Board; the right hon. 
Gentleman made no attempt to uphold 
that statement ; on the contrary, he said 
he would look into the case, and if he 
found the charge well-founded he would 
direct a prosecution against the Railway 
Company, thus distinctly showing that 
the Board of Trade had the power which 
the Board stated it had not in its letter 
of the 10th of August, 1893. He 
allowed the question to sleep a little 
while ; and in September last asked 
another question, when he got the answer 
that the matter was under consideration. 
He allowed another interval to elapse ; 
and now, having first drawn attention to 
the matter 17 months ago, he thought he 
was entitled to receive some information 
on the point. He thought it a most 
serious matter that the Board of Trade 
should have absolutely forgotten the Act 
of 1844—which was called the Cheap 
Trains Act—which gave them the power, 
in a case where a Railway Company was 
acting in excess of its powers, to notify 
the Attorney General to proceed to 
get an injunction to restrain the Railway 
Company in their illegal action. The 
Committee would understand that in the 
case of a Railway Company like the 
Metropolitan District Company,’ where 
the fares amounted only to a few pence, 
an aggrieved party would hesitate before 
he himself took legal proceedings, which 
might cost thousands of pounds; and, 
therefore, unless the Board of Trade 
interfered, the Railway Company would 
continue to act illegally with impunity. It 
might be that the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Company were charging 
legal fares; but he did not believe 
they were. He believed their first-class 
fares were illegal; and as to the third- 
class fares, with which he was more con- 
cerned, he believed they were also illegal, 
but he was not certain. But if his con- 
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tention was right this Railway Company 
had, since he had taken up the matter, got 
£10,000 out of the public illegally ; and 
if that was correct it was really time that 
the Board should act. If, on the other 
hand, he was wrong, he thought that, 
having raised the question three times in 
the House, he should be distinctly told 
that he was wrong. Though he had 
spoken strongly, perhaps, on the ques- 
tion, he should say that he had never 
anything but courtesy to acknowledge 
from the Board of Trade whenever he 
had occasion to approach it. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) said, he did not intend to continue the 
discussion on the railway rates. He 
would only say on that subject that they 
were all indebted to his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade for 
the ability and the conciliatory temper 
with which he had facilitated the negotia- 
tions between the traders and the Railway 
Companies in the matter of the Railway 
Traffic Bill. Buthe rose principally to 
‘put a few specific questions to his right 
hon. Friend on other matters. He wished 
to know when they might expect the 
Report of the proceedings of the Board 
of Trade under the Railway Hours Act ? 
With regard to the long hours of railway 
servants in signal-boxes, it was notorious 
that the Railway Companies were 
adopting most improper, most unfair, and 
most objectionable tactics in evading the 
spirit and the intentions of the House of 
Commons in that great declaration. He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman when 
dealing with this question would bear in 
mind the strong words of one of his pre- 
decessors at the Board of Trade—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol—in his Draft Report for the 
Railway Hours Committee in 1892. That 
right hon. Gentleman did not for a single 
moment contemplate the possibility of 
the hours of the signalmen being raised. 
The right hon. Gentleman in his Report 
drew the attention of Parliament most 
strongly to the important and onerous 
duties of the signalmen ; and pointed out 
the urgent necessity of dealing with them 
in @ generous manner ; that none of them 
should work more than 10 hours; that 
many of them should work only eight 
hours, and that even fewer hours of 
labour in some cases would be advisable. 
Those} remarks showed the spirit in 
which the Committee’s Report was pre- 
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pared and adopted by the House, and 
also showed the intention of Parliament 
in passing the Railways Hours Act; and 
he therefore hoped that his right hon. 
Friend would be able to assure them that 
the Board of Trade were doing every- 
thing in their power to defeat any 
attempts at the evasion of the Act on 
the part of the Railway Companies. 
From cases which he had _ recently 
brought before the House it was clear 
that the Companies were endeavouring 
to make a saving in their wages account 
by raising to a 10-hour day many signal- 
boxes which had been worked for years 
on eight hour shifts, and they were doing 
this, although the work at these boxes 
was not less but greater than before. 
In the case of one railway it was shown 
that while the hours of the men were 
formally reduced for week-days, the 
Company adopted the shabby trick of 
imposing extra Sunday duty on thc men. 
That was a course of conduct which his 
right hon. Friend should visit with all 
the pains and penalties at his disposal. 
He understood that the Board of Trade 
did not feel itself free to act under the 
powers given it by the Railway Hours 
Act, with a view to shorten the hours of 
railway servants, unless a distinct and 
definite complaint of long hours was laid 
before it by the railway servants. It 
seemed to him that the interpretation of 
the Act left it perfectly within the power 
of the Board of Trade if it obtained in- 
formation in any way whatever, on 
behalf of the railway servants, to take 
all the proceedings authorised under the 
Act, in order to shorten the hours of 
labour. He also thought it would be a 
great satisfaction to railway servants if 
the right hon, Gentleman—from his place 
in the House—assured them that any 
representations made by them, or by any- 
one on their behalf, under the Act, as to 
conditions and hours of employment, 
were treated with the most absolute 
secrecy by the Board of Trade. It was 
within his knowledge that the Railway 
Companies had tried to obtain informa- 
tion of the persons who had made 
representations to the Board of Trade; 
and therefore he thought his right hon. 
Friend ought to take the most stringent 
precautions to prevent any disclosures 
in the matter. He also wished to 


ask whether the appointment of Sub- 
Inspectors of Railways would be promptly 
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carried out? That was a point of the most 
urgent importance in the daily lives of 
railway servants. From figures he had 
recently obtained ina Return, it appeared 
that out of 4,615 railway servants killed 
during the past 10 years, there had been 
inquiries by the Board of Trade in only 
eight instances. They required practical 
railway men to investigate these fatali- 
ties, and to be able to state from their 
own experience their probable causes. 
It was a matter in which there was a 
special danger of the Railway Com- 
panies endeavouring to influence the 
Board of Trade to appoint men who 
would really be the nominees of the 
Companies. He knew perfectly the feel- 
ings of the railway servants on this ques- 
tion, and he could assure his right hon. 
Friend that the whole power of usefulness 
of those Sub-Inspectors would be destroyed 
if there was the least suspicion of their 
absolute independence, and if they were 
suspected in any way of representing the 
Railway Companies rather than the men. 
He trusted his right hon. Friend would 
see his way, in appointing these Sub- 
Inspectors, to choose not only practical 
railway servants, but men who enjoyed 
the fullest confidence of the railway 
servants and their Organisations. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
one remark had been made in the course 
of the Debate which was liable to be 
misunderstood. It was said that to a 
great extent the difference between the 
railway charges on foreign goods and on 
British goods was owing to the fact that 
foreign goods were couveyed in far 
larger quantities. But that was not so. 
There was a case pending before the 
Railway Commissioners which would 
show that the high rates charged on 
British goods as compared with foreign 
goods could {not be explained away by 
any question of large or small quantity ; 
and he himself, when he asked a question 
on the subject of one of the Railway 
Companies, was told that there was no 
rule regulating the amount of the charges 
according to the quantity of goods 
carried. The preference given to foreign 
goods was based entirely on different 
grounds ; and could, as he had said, not 
be explained away by any argument as 
to large or small quantities. He thought 
hon. Members had a right to make a few 
general observations on the conduct of 
the Government in dealing with railway 
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the Board of Trade. The complaint he 
made was not against the President of 
the Board of Trade perso ally ; but: he 
should say that he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman should put his foot down 
and insist on securing for his Depart- 
ment a larger amount of the time of the 
House than was allowed to him. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member can only call attention 
to the administrative acts of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is not in Order to 
refer to what he has done or not done in 
the House. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : I desire to call 
attention to a matter in reference to the 
Railway Rates Bill which is now passing 
through Parliament. 


THe CHAIRMAN: That is out of 
Order. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
pass to a point which was clearly within 
the limits of the administration of the 
Board of Trade. There had been a dis- 
position for some years on the part of 
the Board to assume a supposed impar- 
tial position between the traders and the 
Railway Companies, or, as it was de- 
scribed, to hold an even balance between 
them. He thought that was a mistaken 
attitude on the part of the Board. The 
duty of the Board of Trade was to see 
that traders were not unfairly treated 
by the Railway Companies ; and that 
duty could not be properly fulfilled if the 
Board took up the position that they 
were bound never to interfere between the 
traders and the Railway Companies. The 
theory of the Board of Trade seemed to 
be that the traders had sufficient protec- 
tion against any injurious action by the 
Railway Companies in the competition 
and rivalry between the Railway 
Companies themselves. But the right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
with regard to the question of charges 
there was now no such thing as com- 
petition amongst the Railway Companies. 
The Companies were welded into one 
organisation on this question; while on 
the other side there was necessarily a 
very loosely-organised body of traders, 
aud under the circumstances he thought 
it was the primary duty of the Board of 
Trade to see that traders were not 
oppressed by the Companies. 
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Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) 
hoped that the interests of agriculturists 
would not be lost sight of by the Board 
of Trade on this question of railway rates 
and charges. It was comparatively easy 
to organise the traders to fight the Rail- 
way Companies; but the farmers by the 
very nature of their industry were widely 
scattered over the country, and it was 
most difficult for them to combine against 
the rich and powerful Railway Com- 
panies. There was the greater reason, 
therefore, why the Board of Trade should 
keep a vigilant eye on the interests of 
the agriculturists. He desired to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade to a 
matter on which he had asked a ques- 
tion before — namely, importation of 
printed and lithographed matter into this 
country. ‘The right hon. Gentleman had 
told him on the former occasion that 
he did not believe there was any 
amount of this matter worth speak- 
ing of imported from abroad. But 
he (Mr. Farquharson) had learned 
that one place of amusement in London 
had imported £7,000 worth of pictorial 
mural advertisements from the United 
States. The right hon. Gentleman then 
told him that if he could get this infor- 
mation himself there was no need to ask 
it of the Board of Trade. But surely 
it was the duty of the Board of Trade to 
keep an account of the exports and im- 
ports of the country ; and if no restric- 
tion could be placed on the free importa- 
tion of such matter, at least the printers 
and lithographers of the country, who 
were starving for want of work, had a 
right to know the extent of this im- 
portation. He, therefore, asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that in future 
there would be a separate account of the 


printed and lithographed matter im- 
ported into this country kept by 
the Board of Trade. There was 


another point, and one of even larger 
importance, on which he desired to 
interrogate the right hon. Gentleman. 
That was the question of coal strikes. 
He should say that he had no connection 
with coal in any shape or form. He 
thoughi the right hon. Gentleman could 
not be fully alive to the intense suffering 
caused by those coal strikes through the 
country. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
| that is in Order. 
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. Mr. FARQUHARSON: I under- 
stood that the question of strikes is a 
matter for the Board of Trade. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No; unless you 
bring home some wrong administrative 
action, the Board of Trade has no re- 
sponsibility in the matter. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : I was going 
to point out the want of action on the 
part of the Board of Trade in the 
matter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The President of the Board of Trade 
has no power to interfere. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON: Am I not 
right in saying that the Board has the 
power to interfere ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; that re- 
quires legislation. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON: Then I 
must be silent in the matter, There 
must be some means, surely, of bringing 
the matter before the House. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
that for the last 12 months the Board of 
Trade had been telling them that it was 
looking after the railway rates. But 
what had been done by the Board was 
very little; and, further, it was very un- 
satisfactory to find that the position 
taken up by the Board was that of 
arbitrator between the House and the 
Railway Companies, instead of putting 
into effect the desires of the House 
with regard to the Railway Companies. 
The position taken up by the Board of 
Trade in reference to the Railway Com- 
panies had been too weak, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to assure the Committee that some more 
drastic measures would be taken. If the 
right hon. Gentleman urged that he had 
no powers, he was sure the Committee 
would 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Mr. WARNER said, he was referring 
to the hours of railway servants, and was 
only showing that the Board of Trade 
had not shown sufficient energy in its 
administration of the Act recently 
passed on the subject. That Act was 
supposed to have given sufficient powers 
of control. As yet, the Board of Trade 
had done little or nothing under the 
Act. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that, on the con- 
trary, a great deal had been done. 

Mr. WARNER said, then, at a 





events, the results of their work were no 
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as yet forthcoming. Every Member of 
the House knew of numerous cases 
where railway men worked overtime. 
At the same time, they were very grate- 
ful for so much as had been done. He 
knew that on the Great Western Rail- 
way, where there was a great deal of 
extra traffic in the boating season, the 
servants of the Company had often to 
work for very long hours during the 
summer time. Men had also to work on 
alternate Sundays, although extra pay 
might be given, and that was one of the 
ways in which Railway Companies 
evaded the law. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) re- 
minded the Committee that when this 
question first arose he criticised the way 
in which the Railway Companies had 
attempted to deal with it, and he urged 
the fixing of a maximum of eight hours’ 
work in the signal boxes. They were 
then assured that the right hon. 
Gentleman would do his best to 
get the excessive extra hours of 
work reduced. On that understanding 
he did not go to a Division. He 
thought that the measure had, in some 
eases, effected a great deai of good. 
The Chairmen of three large Railway 
Companies had announced to their share- 
holders that in consequence of their 
compliance with the requirements of the 
Act and the recommendations of the 
Board of Trade with regard to weduced 
hours of labour, it had been necessary to 
increase their staff of servants by one- 
third in many grades. That was all 
very well as far as it went, but the im- 
provement was confined to three or four of 
the largest Companies, and in many cases 
there had even been evasions of the Act 
by these same Companies. The Inspectors 
of the Board ought totake steps to prevent 
a continuance of the evasive expedients 
to which recourse was had on some of the 
smaller lines, which did not pay good 
dividends. That, ‘of course, was not a 
consideration to be taken into account 
in matters where the lives of passengers 
might be jeopardised on those lines. In 
some cases where extra signal boxes had 
been erected, the number of hours had 
been raised from 8 to 10 on the supposi- 
tion that the amount of work was re- 
duced. That sort of thing ought to be 
stopped by the Board of Trade. In 
other cases where the total number of 
hours per day or per week had been 
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reduced, the Companies had broken 
through the six-day-week rule and had 
adopted a seven-day-week with Sunday 
work. In other words, what the workmen 
had gained at the short hours spigot they 
had lost at the Sunday work bung-hole. 
The men contended that the Board should 
not wait for representations to be made 
by the Trades Unions to them, but “ off 
their own bat” onght to make inquiries 
into the way the Companies had been 
evading this Act. The sooner they did that 
the better forall concerned. It was to the 
interest of the public that on lines like 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, where the excursion traffic was 
very large, the men should not be over- 
worked. No man was as vigilant in the 
discharge of his duties as he ought to be 
if he was underpaid and had to work for an 
excessive number of hours. Trains were 
sometimes sent under the charge of 
assistant guards and uniformed men 
who had to be away from their homes 16 
hours, with the lives of hundreds of 
people in their hands, without receiv- 
ing a single extra penny for their 
Sunday’s work. He urged the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to appoint 
as Assistant Railway Inspectors three or 
four men who had practical experience as 
railway servants. To them railway 
employés would be able to make repre- 
sentations which they would hesitate to 
make to Inspectors receiving £600 or 
£800 a year, who did not belong to their 
class and were unacquainted with their 
modes of thought and their habits. While 
thanking the House for having passed 
this railway servants’ hours Act, he must 
urge that there was still room for im- 
provement, and what other Boards had 
done the Board of Trade ought to be 
able to do with equal efficiency. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) 
was glad to acknowledge the way in 
which the efforts of the Board of Trade 
had been recognised, and especially what 
had been said by hon. Members with 
regard to the courtesy they had received 
even when the Board of Trade had not 
been able to accede to their requests. 
The hon. Member for Essex began by 
complaining that the Board of Trade had 
not used sufficiently the power which it 
had under an Act passed a good many 
years ago to take proceedings on behalf 
of traders. That complaint was echoed 
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by several other speakers, particularly 
the hou. Members for Preston and Isling- 
ton. He would state candidly the reason 
for the attitude of the Board of Trade. 
The Act had not been enforced since 
1873 under many successive Administra- 
tions, though a great number of cases 
submitted by both Parties had been de- 
cided, and that fact he thought, consider- 
ing the number of men who had filled 
the office he now occupied, raised a pre- 
sumption that there was some strong reason 
why this weapon had been allowed to re- 
main in the scabbard. One reason was that 
the Treasury did not think it right that 
the Board of Trade should put the 
country to the cost of legal proceedings 
except in cases where it was obvious 
that redress could not possibly be ob- 
tained unless that were done. It had 
been suggested that the Board of Trade 
should support the case of traders before 
the Railway Commissioners when they had 
failed to come to terms. But the adop- 
tion of this plan would be the most certain 
method of destroying the whole benefit 
of the Conciliation Clause. ‘That was the 
conclusion the Board of Trade had come 
to. Justice had scarcely been done to 
the results of the conciliation proceedings 
of the Board of Trade. He _ believed 
they had been of great value in prevent- 
ing resort to the whole armoury of legal 
procedure. In many cases not only had 
the complainant gained the object in 
view, but he had been saved heavy legal 
charges. Considering the position in which 
the Board of Trade stood under the Con- 
ciliation Clause, and the duties they had 
to discharge towards the Companies, 
the Board would ‘make a great mistake 
if they made themselves too frequently 
parties to the disputes between the 
traders and the Companies. What the 
Board had no legal power to do they 
were often, perhaps in 99 cases out of 
100, able to do by moral influence with 
the Companies, and if they assumed a 
permanently hostile attitude to the Com- 
panies they would lose a great deal of 
the advantage their position now gave 
them to obtain from the Companies more 
than they had the right by law to demand, 
Another point had been made by the hon. 
Members for Essex and Northampton 
in relation to the Railway Servants 
(Hours of Labour) Act of 1893 ; the 
Board had constantly, since the Act was 





passed, been engaged in taking proceed- 
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ings under it to make the Corapanies’ 
hours of labour shorter and more in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Act. Whenever it was brought to the 
notice of the Board, even in the most in- 
formal way, that excessive hours were 
being required, the Board of Trade deemed 
that sufficient to necessitate inquiry into 
the case for the purpose of taking action. 
He thanked the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea for the tribute he had paid to the 
good work done under the Act by the 
Board ; but he wished toremind him that 
the Board of Trade could not exceed the 
powers given to it by Parliament, and 
had to be careful to keep within them, 
or it would be liable to be pulled up, and 
if the law needed amendment it would be 
for Parliament to give the Board fur- 
ther powers, but he could assure the 
Committee that the powers Parliament 
had given in the interests of the railway 
servants and the travelling public would 
be used in every way. Nothing would 
be wanting. on their part in that 
direction. He would say a word upon 
another subject. The hon. Member for 
Battersea mentioned the desirability of 
making provision for relays of men. The 
Board had been considering that point, 
and also the question with regard to ap- 
pointing new sub-Inspectors who should 
be practical men. One of the last acts 
of his right hon. Predecessor was to 
obtain the consent of the Treasury to 
appointing his own Inspectors. The hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire might 
rest assured there was no reason to fear 
that the Railway Companies would be 
able to put off upon the Board their own 
nominees. Some 600 or 700 applica- 
tions had already been sent in, and 
the Board were now sifting the 
names. No attempt had been made 
by the Railway Companies to suggest 
the appointment of particular persons, 
and a selection would be made of the 
best men among the candidates. The 
hon. Member for Leek called attention 
to the Metropolitan Railway Company ; 
but the Board were endeavouring to 
satisfy themselves on the subject with 
competent advice, and there had been no 
needless delay. The point had certainly 
not been lost sight of. He hoped at the 
next opportunity for answering questions 
upon the subject that he would be able 
to supply the necessary information. The 
other points which had been mentioned 
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by the hon. Member for Dorset would 
also be considered. 

*Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.) called attention to the attitude of 
the Board of Trade with regard to the 
saving of life at shipwrecks round the 
coasts. He said the Board of Trade 
was responsible for this work, but the 
duty was relegated to a private Society 
—the National Lifeboat Institution. 
This Society, which usurped the pro- 
vince of the Board of Trade, consisted of 
a secretary and other officials, who out of 
subscriptions were paid salaries unpre- 
cedented in liberality for a charitable in- 
stitution. The Society did its work 
most inefficiently, but made up for its 
inefficiency by a vast amount of self- 
praise and glorification. Whenever # 
lifeboat accident or break down, or 
scandal took place, and a Board of Trade 
inquiry was ordered, the Board, instead 
of sending an independent and impartial 
man to make it, sent down an official of 
the Board of Trade and associated with 
him an officer of this very Society whose 
conduct he was questioning. What 
would be thought of the Board of ‘Trade 
if, when a railway accident occurred 
necessitating an inquiry, the inquiry 
were made through the Railway Com- 
pany’s station- master? He thought 
such an independent inquiry should 
be made in all these cases as 
would be satisfying to the public. 
When a scandal occurred in a hospital 
would the inquiry be entrusted to the 
Secretary or Treasurer of the Hospital ? 
The public would not have the slightest 
confidence in such a tribunal, but this was 
exactly analogous to the policy of the 
Board of Trade when there was lifeboat 
mismanagement. A particularly shameful 
instance of this sort of thing occurred in 
December last. A wreck took place off 
the coast of Lincolnshire, and six sailors 
were drowned. He had conversed with 
coastguardsmen and others, who told him 
they saw the sailors clinging for hours to 
the rigging and waiting for help. A life- 
boat was on the beach, and a short 
distance away the crew were regaling 
themselves in a public-house, where they 
remained for hours, until the ship went to 
pieces, and they returned home. A Board 
of Trade Inquiry was ordered, and the 
usual farce was gone through. An official 
of the Lifeboat Institution, who was an 
Inspector of the very lifeboat in question, 
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was appointed to conduct the inquiry, and | Gentleman had interested himself in an- 
with him was associated, for the sake of official. capacity in the negotiations 
appearances, a Captain Wilson, of the | which had taken place with a view to a 
Board of Trade. He (Mr. Bayley) took | settlement, he desired to ask him if 
the trouble to go down to Lincolnshire to | there was any likelihood of those negotia- 
attend the inquiry, and he never witnessed tions being attended with a satisfactory 
a more disgraceful mockery of a Court, result? Had he followed the precedent 
of Justice, Respectable eye-witnesses of | set by his predecessor, in connecticn with 
the wreck were not examined, whereas | the recent strike in England, of appoint- 
the crew were called one after the other, | ing » Commissioner of the Labour De- 
and their statements as to not seeing the , partment to make inquiry and collect in- 
wreck, &c., were accepted as gospel. The | formation in regard to the dispute? He 
Court reported that there had been no negli- | also wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
gence on the part of the crew, but that man whether he had received information 
the coxswain of the boat had committed! which induced him to believe that the 
a blunder in not going to the rescue of | ubstacle in the way of a settlement of the 
the shipwrecked vessel. Fancy allowing | strike, which had now been going on for 





six sailors to be drowned, and then mildly 


speaking of a blunder having been com- | 


mitted ! Not content with whitewashing 
the lifeboat crew, the Court had the 
incredible meanness to attempt to throw 
the blame on Mr. Dawes, the coastguard 
officer, who had been actively at work 
during the storm in saving lives from 


another wreck. The inhabitants showed | 


their contempt for the Report by holding 
a public meeting in honour of Mr. 
Dawes, and presenting him with a 
testimonial, He particularly blamed the 
Court for not taking the evidence of Mr. 
Gilbert Holden, Lloyd’s agent, a gentle- 


man of great respectability, who was an_ 


eye-witness of the whole scene, and who 
repeatedly urged the crew to go to the 
wreck, and also Mr. and Mrs. Adlard, 
who again and again remonstrated with 
the crew. On his return to London he 


published in the newspapers an accurate | 


report of the facts in opposition to the 
Board of Trade Report, and the rector of 
the parish wrote confirming his accuracy, 
and he believed that every inhabitant of 


the place was prepared todo so. This | 


jeight weeks, was that the masters 
refused to receive and hear the repre- 
sentatives of the men? He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
assure the Committee that there was even 
now some hope of a meeting being 
| arranged between the masters and the 
men. He was sure that if the right hon. 
Gentleman could bring that about, it 
would be a source of general satisfaction 
throughout the whole of Scotland. The 
right hon. Gentleman would agree with 
him that the matter was one which should 
be, if possible, settled without the least 
delay. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
desire to detain the Committee for more 
than a few moments ; but as representing 
a railway servant constituency, he wished 
to express a hope that the Board of 
Trade would do its best to see that the 
Act passed last year was carried out. 
The special matter he desired to call 
attention to was as to the Railway 
Companies in London providing cheap 
trains for workwomen during longer 
hours than was at present the case. So 





system of appointing paid officials of the | far back as the Ist of March he had put 
Lifeboat Institution to investigate their a question to the President of the Board 
own management was worse than jury- of Trade, who had promised to call 
packing. It was the culprit appointing. attention to the matter. He (Mr. Morton) 
his own Judge, jury, and counsel. He | had presented a Memorial from lady 
had no doubt the right hon. Gentleman Guardians in the East of London, 
wished to do what was right, and he! and had got a promise from the right 
hoped that he would stop these bogus | hon. Gentleman that the matter would 
inquiries in future, which put the | be attended to. As a matter of fact, 
country to expense, and only threw dust nothing had been done, and he was 
in the eyes of the public. , afraid the Board of Trade did not in- 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he knew he should | tend to exercise their powers. The 
not be in Order in raising the questionof Board of Trade had power to enforce 
the Scottish miners’ strike at the present | this if they liked. The Memorial was 
time; but inasmuch as the right hon, ‘sent to the Board, presided over by 
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Sir Henry Oakley, and an evasive 
answer was returned. It was necessary 
that the Board of Trade should do some- 
thing to enable these workwomen to 
travel to London at a later hour than at 
present. And he should like to know 
why the Board of Trade had given him 
notice that they would oppose his Re- 
turn Tickets Bill? Why should they 
take the trouble to inform him that they 
intended to oppose a useful Bill of that 
kind ? He should have thought that 
the President of the Board of Trade, if 
he wished to do his duty, would have 
assisted him in this matter. He should 
be glad to have information on this point. 
He heartily supported the hon. Member 
opposite who had spoken on the subject 
of lifeboats. The time was coming when 
something would have to be done in this 
regard for the protection of the lives of 
our sailors and sea-faring population. 
*Mr. WEIR said, he agreed that the 
Board of Trade was a most important 
Department ; and he desired to call at- 
tention to the salaries paid, especially 
that to the President of the Board of 
Trade. He considered that the salary 
of the President was inadequate, and 
that the Department itself was under- 
manned. He wished to know whether 
anything had been done with reference 
to the complaints he had lodged as to 
the action of the autocratic Highland 
Railway Company ? Something was to 
have been done last year with regard to 
this Company, which was paying 6 per 
cent. on its ordinary stock, but nothing 
had been done. Another point he wished 
to refer to was the spaces between the 
platforms and footboards of the railway 
carriages on the Metropolitan Railwa 
stations. Owing totheaction he had taken 
in one or two cases the Railway Company 
had diminished the space; but he wanted 
to know what the President of the Board 
of Trade was going to do in connection 
with other stations on this and other 
railways? He was sorry that his time 
did not enable him to go round on a 
general tour of inspection. Then on 
another point he had asked a question, as 
to the sanitary condition of passenger 
steamers at Glasgow, and had been told 
that the Board of Trade had not a suffi- 
cient staff to inspect the sanitary condi- 
tion of these steamers. If the staff was 
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not sufficient, the Board of Trade should 
apply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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for further funds. Another subject he 
desired to mention was the cost of 
patents. The outgoings of the Patent 
Office, he found, were £57,000, while the 
receipts amounted to £189,700. Could 
not the right hon. Gentleman see his 
way to the adoption of some plan under 
which inventors would be no longer 
charged such heavy fees for patents ? 
The fees, he was aware, had been largely 
reduced of late years, but he thought 
they might be still further reduced with 
advantage to the public. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he could assure 
the hon. Member for Ross-shire that the 
Board of Trade was in constant commu- 
nication with the Highland Railway 
Company as to the various objectionable 
features in their administration that he 
had called attention to. These matters 
would not be lost sight of. And the 
Department was doing all in its power 
as to the complaint. against the Metro- 
politan Railway Company. The ques- 
tion of workmen’s trains had engaged 
the attention of the Board of Trade, and 
they had been in communication with 
the Railway Companies on the subject. 
He invited the hon. Member ty come to 
the Board of Trade some day and see 
either himself or the officials of the 
Railway Department, and lay before 
them details of the proposed scheme, so 
that the Department might be able to 
examine it with the hon. Member. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he should 
be glad to do this ; but he had gone to 
the Board of Trade six months ago, and 
had offered all sorts of evidence, and 
finally had sent in a Memorial from lady 
Guardians in the East of London. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that everything 
had been done which could be done. 
The Department, at least, was not in 
possession of the points on which the 
hon. Member wished it to take action. 
On the whole, the Board of Trade had 
not shown au unreasonable disposition in 
the matter. As to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Camberwell, he could 
not assent to the view he took of the 
Mablethorpe case. He had gone care- 
fully through the Report of the Inquiry 
at Mablethorpe. The case had been 
attended with great difficulties. A num- 
ber of wrecks occurred about the same 
time in this district, and the crew of the 
lifeboat about whom complaint was made, 
and the horses, had been on duty for 48 
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hours. It was impossible, therefore, to 
expect the men to start out again with- 
out taking some refreshment. As far as 
he could gather, the Inquiry was a per- 
fectly fair one, and he thought it was not 
unreasonable to allow an officer of the 
National Lifeboat Institution to be pre- 
sent at the Inquiry at the same time as 
the officer of the Board of Trade. It 
was that officer’s duty, as well as the 
duty of the officer of the Board of Trade, 
to make inquiries, and there was no 
reason to think that the officer of the 
Board of Trade was unreasonably iv- 
fluenced by the presence of the other 
official. There was no desire to exonerate 
the Lifeboat Authorities from blame. It 
would not be proper at the present time 
to go into the question of the Lifeboat 
Institution except to say that it was an 
Institution deserving the attention of 
the public. While speaking with reserve 
on the question of the miners’ strike in 
Scotland—the communications on the 
subject had been confidential—he might 
say that from the first there had been 
complete information as to the progress 
of the strike. The Board of Trade had 
taken every step to enable it to under- 
stand the full significance of the move- 
ment, but communications were now 
passing between himself and persons in 
Scotland, including the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, on the subject. He thought that 
the most important point first to be gained 
was to obtain from the parties an assur- 
ance that they were willing to meet 
together. So far be did not understand 
that anything had emanated from the 
masters amounting to a refusal to meet 
the men. Having regard to the great 
interests involved, and the extreme suffer- 
ing undergone by those concerned in the 
strike, and their families, he trusted that 
the masters would feel that nothing 
should be wanting on their part to 
facilitate an amicable settlement. On 
the whole, he thought there was no 
reason at present to take a gloomy view 
of the position. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that in 
regard to workmen’s trains the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had now put the matter in a very 
unfortunate and false position. Two 
months ago the right hon. Gentleman 
replied to a question, and said that he 
was proceeding to do something. He 
had never asked for further information ; 
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and after waiting for six months, nows 
at this late hour, when everybody was 
leaving town for five or six weeks, he 
said he was waiting for more informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had stated that 
the Board of Trade were waiting for 
information from others. They were 
engaged in communication with the Rail- 
way Companies direct. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON said, that the 
Board of Trade had refused to receive a 
deputation on the subject of workmen’s 
trains on the ground that they had all the 
details they wanted. He felt inclined to 
move a reduction of the Vote in order to 
enter his protest against the statement of 
the President of the Board of Trade that 
he was waiting to hear from him, when the 
fact was that he had actually refused to 
receive a deputation. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he had to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the state- 
ment he had made, and he would only 
express the hope that he would continue 
to use his best endeavours to bring.about 
a meeting of the masters and men who 
were concerned in the Scotch mining 
strike. 

Mr. LLOYD -GEORGE said, he 
wished to bring forward a matter of some 
local importance, as to which he asked 
the President of the Board of Trade a 
question the other day, i.e., the notice 
issued — apparently with the sanction 
of the Board of ‘Trade — prohibit- 
ing the removal of sand _ from 
Criecieth Beach, because of damage and 
injury to adjacent land. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in answering the question, 
stated that he had received complaints 
from the Local Board among others, 
and that an inquiry had been made 
into the cause of the complaints. But, 
having written for information on the 
point, he had been unable to discover 
that any public inquiry had been held at 
all. If one had, it must have been of @ 
singularly partial and one-sided cha- 
racter, and he held that in a matter in 
which the public interest was involved— 
as well as the interest of the local land- 
owner—the inquiry ougbt to be perfectly 
impartial, and the Board of Trade In- 
spector should take evidence not merely 
from the owner of the land, but from the 
publie generally. His complaint against 
the Board of Trade was that it had 
acted not in the interests of the public, 
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but in that of the landowner solely. And ‘interfering, but as a body, they had 
he feared that this was the general not made such representation as regards 
practice of the Department, because from Criccieth, and the landowner ought 
the evidence given before the Welsh Land | consequently to be left to assert his own 
Commission by Mr. Cecil Trevor the | legal remedy against the builder. What 
action in the Criccieth case was only a | had occurred was, as he was informed, 
repetition of what had occurred pre- | that two or three members of the Board 
viously at Anglesey. The usual course | had made representations, because they 
was that when a complaint was made by were interested in the land, but the 
a landowner that the removal of material | Board, as a Board, had not interfered. As 
from the foreshore was likely to damage | a matter of fact, there were some very 
his property, the Collector of Customs | large boulders on this foreshore, and it 





was asked to report if a primé facie | 


ease was made out for the ground of 


apprehenson, and if the Board satis- | 
| this case only demonstrated the general 


fied themselves that a prima facie case 
was made out that removal would 
damage the property, they allowed the 
owner to issue a notice in the name of 
the Board prohibiting sueh removal, and 
gave him authority to use the name of 
the Board in prosecutions. In the 
Anglesey case « farmer drew sand and 
gravel from the shore near the residence 
of Sir G. Meyrick, who made a com- 
plaint, and the Board, having apparently 
satisfied themselves there was a prima 
facie case, sanctioned the issue of a pro- 
hibition. 
to comply, and the Board further 
authorised the prosecution. The County 
Court Judge, before whom the case came, 
made careful inquiry and visited the spot, 
and in the result decided that there 
would be no risk of damage to the land 
in the immediate future. Consequently, 
the decision was against Sir George 
Meyrick. It happened that the farmer 
claimed a prescriptive right, otherwise, 
as was the case usually with the general 
public, he would have had no Jloeus 
standi. 
possible that no prescriptive right could 
be claimed, and he ventured to submit 
that in such a case the Board of 
Trade should not interfere, because if 
any legal rights of the  land- 
owner were infringed, he had his 
legal remedy against the builder. 
Why should the Board of Trade interfere 
more in the interest of one man than 
another? It was a very important 
matter to the little town of Criccieth, for 
on the shore were the building materials 
formed, and with the prohibition there 
would be a great hindrance to building 
operations. If the Local Board made repre- 
sentation of damage to the land, the 
Board of Trade would be justified in 


Mr. Lloyd-George 


was in the interest of the public that 
they should be removed, in order to clear 
the beach for boating purposes, But 


| way in which foreshore rights were 
‘dealt with. Another illustration he found 


at Cardiff, where the administration of 
the Board of Trade had been in the 
interest, purely and simply, of the Mar- 
quess of Bute. The Marquess seemed 
to have set up a claim to the foreshore 
near Cardiff, as indeed he seemed to set 


up claims to most things near there. The 


With this the farmer refused | 


foreshore was, of course, most important 
to the growing town of Cardiff, where 
development was most rapid. and docks 
were built year after year. Of vital im- 
portance to the town of Cardiff was the 
foreshore, but what did the Board of 
Trade do? The Marquess of Bute set 
up a legal claim, but took no steps to 
euforce it, not even taking possession, 
and then the Board of ‘Trade actually 
compromised the claim, selling 1,200 


acres of foreshore to the Marquess for 


In the Criccieth case it was | 


£6,000. That was simply monstrous, 
and what aggravated the offence was 
that the people of Cardiff knew nothing 
of the matter until they discovered that 
their rights had been bartered away for 


‘this nominal sum months after the tran- 





saction occurred. He would like to 
press this matter, because there was & 
similar instance now going on near 
Swansea, where the Board seemed 
terrified at the prospect of litigation with 
the Duke of Beaufort or some such Duke. 
They were not taking the slightest step 
to protect the Town of Swansea, and he 
ventured to suggest that it was the duty 
of the Board to consult the Local 
Authorities before taking any such 
steps. The right hon. Gentleman 
should understand that there was no 
justification for the bartering away of 
public rights in this shameless fashion. 
Heappealed to the President of the Board 
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of Trade to give him some guarantee 
that a bond fide local inquiry would be 
held at Criccieth, where the interests of 


the public.as well as of the local landowner 


were involved, 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY said, be was 
sorry to have heard the reply of the right 
hon. Geutleman with regard to the life- 
boat inquiry, because it was entirely 
different to the information he possessed. 
He got his information first-hand from 
the people on the spot ; he published it 
in the Press, and it had never been dis- 
puted. On the coutrary, it had been 
confirmed by the rector of the parish, 
who was prepared to take any trouble to 
secure that justice should be done. He 
had hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have shown himself more sympa- 
thetic, and not have been ruled by that 
miserable system of red-tapeism which 
had apparently controlled his views on 
the subject. He should, under the eir- 
cumstances, at the proper time, move to 
reduce the Vote by £33, the cost of the 
Mablethorpe inquiry. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Will 
that prevent our moving a reduction iu 
Class III., in regard to the Commercial 
and Labour Statistics Department ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. | 
A. O’Connor): The Motion for a re- 
duction ou that item should precede one 
for the reduction of the item containing 
the costs of the Mablethorpe inquiry? | 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Paueras, | 
E.) said, he thought they ought to! 
approach a question like this from a 
broader point of view than his hon. 
Friend appeared to oceupy. No doubt 
in all great public institutions mistakes 
were occasionally made. The Lifeboat 
Institution did very valuable service, 
and if they gave the vote suggested by 
the hon. Member it would certainly be 
misinterpreted. It had been suggested | 
that the officials of the Institution were | 
too highly paid, and a complaint had 
further been made that when the Board 
of Trade sent down an Inspector to hold 
an inquiry the Institution was allowed 
to send one of its own officers. But 
surely they were entitled to take such a 
step in order to watch the interests of 
their own organisation, with a view to | 
improving it wherever possible. This | 
was a voluntary Institution, which re- | 
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history, uo other Institution bad done 
such valuable work. 


‘Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That does not fall within the administra- 


| tion of the Board of Trade. 


| *Mu. E.H. BAYLEY said, the hon, 
| Gentleman had entirely misinterpreted 
the object of the Motion. He did not 
| propose to ask the Committee to vote 
|on the merits of the Lifeboat Institu- 
| tion or the services it had rendered, 
| He was simply asking the right hon, 
| Gentleman for a pledge that future 
| Board of Trade inquiries should be con- 
| ducted by independent and impartial 
| persons. 
| Mr. BRYCE said, he was afraid that he 
' had not understood the hou. Gentleman, 
| He was perfectly willing to give such an 
‘undertaking. The result of the inquiry 
held was that censure was passed upon 
one person employed by the Institution, 
He did not think that the presence of an 
officer of the Institution necessarily pre- 
judiced the inquiry. For his own part, 
however, he would undertake that any 
future inquiry should be full, exhaustive, 
and searching, and would do his best to 


| secure that that was so. 


Mr. E. H. BAYLEY said, his com- 
plaint was that this inquiry was presided 
over by an officer of the Lifeboat Lusti- 
tution. 

Mr. BRYCE: No. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : But it was. 


Mr. BRYCE: It was conducted by a 
Board of Trade permanent official. Surely 
it is not unreasonable that the Institution 
should have some person present to report 
on the conduct of their own employés. I 
have given my hon. Frierd an assurance 
that the Board of Trade will be guided 
by its own officials’ opinion in the 
future. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : I am sorry to 
say I cannot accept that as altogether 
satisfactory. I beg to move to reduce 
the Salary of the President of the Board 
of Trade by £33. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item A, Salaries, be reluced by 
£33, in respect of the Salary of the President 
of the Board of Trade.”—(Mr. E. H. Bayley.) 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS suid, that 





ceived a vast amount of money from the | with reference to the question of fore- 
publie, and he believed, looking at its | shore administration raised by his hon. 
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Friend, the Board of Trade should act in 
& most circumspect manner in these cases 
with a view to the public interest, It 
seemed to him that in the Criccieth case 
the action of the Board was directly ad- 
verse to the public interest. The same 
applied to the sales of foreshore at Cardiff 
and at Swansea, and the more they looked 
into past transactions in regard toe our 
foreshores the more they saw a record of 
jobbery. The public had a right to have 
fuller information as to the intentions of 
the Board of Trade when it was proposed 
to dispose of foreshore rights. In regard 
to the foreshore at Cardiff and Swansea, 
there had been a large portion of the 
foreshore disposed of without consulting 
the Local Authorities. There had been 
altogether 123 transactions of this kind, 
and they ought to see that the Board of 
Trade maintained a continuous policy in 
regard to all such dispositions of foreshore 
property. ‘These transactions could not 
be too jealously watched. By the present 
system of not causing inquiry into such 
matters the Board of Trade were allow- 
ing national property to be alienated. 


Mr. BRYCE said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carmarthen burghs gave him no 
notice of bringing forward this subject. 
He might say generally that no one was 
more opposed than he was to public 
rights being infringed upon, and he 
thought that whatever was done in these 
matters the Local Authorities should be 
consulted. He was willing at all times to 
make inquiries. As regards Criccieth, it 
was a fact that a representation was 
made from the Local Board on the sub- 
ject, but it was found that a sea-wall was 
required in order to protect land behind 
it, as it would be found that the land was 
being undermined. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: That was 
at quite another part of the beach. 


Mr. BRYCE said, the representation 
was inquired into, and evidently a prima 
facie case was made out. All would 
agree that the land must be protected, 
and it was the object and the duty of the 
Board of Trade to see that that was done. 
There was, so far as he was concerned, 
no intention to abridge the foreshore 
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thorities, and whenever a prima facie 
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case was made out the Department pre- 
vented the disposal of the foreshore. It 
was not always desirable to remove 
boulders from a beach, because there 
might be cases in which they were a 
more efficient protection of the land be- 
hind than was afforded by ordinary sand 
and shingle. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (who was 
received with impatient cries) said, that 
there was great haste apparently, but 
this was the only opportunity they had 
of raising grievances, as it was not their 
fault Supply had been so long delayed, 
and he trusted the Government would be 
good enough to give them what informa- 
tion was asked of them. He agreed that 
the powers of the Board of Trade with 
reference to foreshores ought to be ad- 
ministered entirely in the interest of the 
public, and that notice ought to be given. 
Now, would the right hon. Gentleman 
promise them a local inquiry into the 
Criccieth case, and as to whether the re- 
moval of boulders would injuriously 
affect the land. Would the Board of 
Trade listen to the represeatatives of 
the public as well as the owners of the 
land ? 

*Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) said, 
there had been some most shameful 
transactions by former Presidents of the 
Board of Trade in regard to the 
foreshores which had been sold to neigh- 
bouring landowners. There was also one 
in which the foreshore of Southport had 
been sold to a neighbouring landowner 
over the heads of the Corporation 
of that borough, and he thought 
they ought not to allow the Vote to 
pass unless they were first assured that 
in the case of future alienations of fore- 
shore public interests should have the 
first consideration. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he remembered 
joining with the Member for Derbyshire, 
which he then represented, in a Division 
against a certain alienation. When he 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster he laid down the principle that 
there should be no alienation of foreshore 
except for public purposes and after 
reserving all public rights. He would 


rights of Old England and Old Wales, | consider as to granting an Inquiry into 
He confessed, on the contrary, to feeling | the Criccieth ease. 


a keen interest in their’ maintenance. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, it was a very 


The Board of Trade had always adopted material point that notice should be 
@ practice of consulting the Local Au- | given in all cases to the Loeal Authority. 


Mr. Herbert Lewis 


i 
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Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, that 
in the Cardiff case no notice was given. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would promise 
that notice should be given to the Local 
Authorities before there was any sale of 
a foreshore ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, certainly ; that 
ought to be done in every case. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked whe- 
ther, in the case of a landowner making 
a claim to a foreshore, the right hon. 
Gentleman would undertake not to com- 
promise the claim before notice had been 
given to the Local Authorities, in order 
that they might have a chance of fighting 
the case at their own expense ? 


Mr. BRYCE said, that the Board of | 


Trade would be only too happy if any 
Local Authority would take up such 
cases. 

*Mr. WEIR said, he should like to 


know whether the Board of Trade pro-| 


posed to do anything to remedy the 
dangerous state of the platforms on the 
Metropolitan Railway ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he should 
continue to direct inquiries to be made 
as to any platforms on the Metropolitan 
Railway which might be reported to be 
dangerous. Every power that the Board 
of Trade possessed to protect travellers 
would be used. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
he wished to call attention to the 
growing practice of the Government 
Departments to publish trade journals. 
He said that The Board of Trade 
Journal had caused much annoyance 
in the newspaper trade. He had 
asked the President of the Board of Trade 
to state the cost of production, the cir- 
culation, and the revenue derived from 
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competed unfairly with ordinary news- 
papers. He would like to hear from the 
President of the Board of Trade what was 
the intention of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to these publications in 
the future ? 

Mr. E. H. JONES said, that The 
Board of Trade Journal paid neither — 
rent nor contributors, and converted the 
Consular Service into a corps of blackleg 
journalists. There was no reason why 
the Board of Trade should put itself into 
unfair competition with ordinary news- 
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papers. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he hoped 
| that the President of the Board of Trade 
| would defend the admirable journals and 
| papers which had been issued by the 
| Government Departments, to deal au- 
| thentically with such subjects as labour 
|and agriculture, in regard to which a 

good deal of ignorance prevailed. Trust- 
| worthy information on these matters was 
necessary to the public, and it very often 
| could not be supplied by papers which 
| were in nine cases out of 10 conducted 
‘merely for the sake of earning a profit. 
It was only incidental that the ordinary 
| weekly newspaper conveyed information, 
, and accidentally, at times, the truth. 
| Mr. BRYCE said, it was a mistake to 
|suppose that The Board of Trade 
| Journal competed with other news- 
| papers. It was started purely in the 
| public interest, to do that which could not 
| be done in any other way. He could 
not give the information asked for by 
the hon. Member for Canterbury. The 
Journal was edited and prepared by 
members of the Department, and it was 
impossible to say what proportion of their 
' salaries were chargeable to the Journal. 
The information contained in the Journal 
was supplied by the Consular Service, 
and the cost of that, again, could not be 
estimated. Advertisements were only 
| taken to save the public purse. He was 











advertisements, and the right hon. | glad to think that there was a general 
Gentleman had replied that he could | feeling in the country that these Govern- 
not furnish the information. Such an/| ment publications were doing useful 
answer was very unsatisfactory, and | service. 

would not be tolerated in any business| Mr. FARQUHARSON said, he had 
firm in the world. Surely the right hon. | no objection to the publication of this 
Gentleman need not hesitate to give them | Journal, but he thought they might at 
the figures with regard to advertising, and least be told what the cireulation of it 
soon. The Journal had no office rent | was. Surely that fact must be known. 

to pay ; its information was supplied for| Mr. WEIR said, if the right hon. 


nothing ; and it circulated free through | Gentleman would tell them what was the 
the post ; and with these advantages it | number of pages used for advertisements 
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and what the number used for news, he! *Mr. WELR pointed ont that it would 


dared say hon. Members could judge for 
themselves what was the financial result. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had not got the 
information by him. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
he could not help thinking that there 
was evasion on the part of the Board of 
Trade Department. The question which 
he had asked was a very simple one 
indeed ; could they not be teld what was 
the cost of production of The Board of 
Trade Journal, and what was the revenue 
from advertisements ? These were things 
about which there could be no doubt. 

Mr. BRYCE: These are matters 
belonging to the Stationery Department. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
he must press for some information, Was 
there any cost incurred in regard to 
editorial work ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, the editing was 
done by « clerk of the Department. He 
could not discriminate one charge from 
another. 

*Mr. WEIR asked what was being 
done to provide a lighthouse which was 
much needed on the Flannan Islands, 
which were situated to the west of the 
Butt of Lewis, in a remote part of the 
Hebrides, and urged that steps shonld 
be at once taken, if nothing had yet been 
done, to carry out this necessary work. 

Mr. BRYCE: The question of this 
lighthouse has engaged the attention of 
the Board of Trade for some time on the 
representation of the Northern Lights 
Commissioners. There is an increasing 
traffic roand the North of Scotland, and 
we have it on the highest authority that 
the erection of a light there would have 
the effect of enabling vessels coming from 
America round the North of Scotland to 
make land more safely. Nothing pre- 
vents us carrying out the wishes of the 
Northern Lights Commissioners except 
the cost. The cost is now estimated at 
£20,000, which is a great increase on the 
former Estimate, and is a very large sum 
to spend on one lighthouse. We recog- 
nise that the building of a lighthouse 
at this point is ove of those things that 
onght to be done at an early date. A 


Committee is to consider the question of 
the lighthouses round our coasts, and if 
the Report of the Committee should 
enable us to put the Mercantile Marine 
Fund in a better position than that which 
it occupies at present, I shall be very glad. 


Mr. Weir 





be quite impossible to spend £20,000 in 
the first year, and su ted that the 
Board of Trade should spend £5,000 in 
the first year and proceed with the work 
gradually. The site was in a wild and 
dangerous spot, and the work could only 
be varried on during the fine weather. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) 
said, he desired to draw attention to the 
dangerous condition of the Fastnet Light- 
house. The Irish Lights Commissioners 
had directed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the matter, but he was afraid 
that it had received the same amount of 
attention that the Calfrock Lighthouse 
did some 30 years ago. At that time 
proper attention was not given to the 
representations made respecting the dan- 
gerous cou‘lition of that lighthouse, with 
the result that there was a very serious 
calamity. It was with the hope of pre- 
venting « reeurrence of such a calamity 
that he wished to direct attention to the 
urgent necessity of taking some action 
with regard to the Fastnet Lighthouse. On 
Thursday the Cork Chamber of Com- 
merce passed a resolution calling upon 
the Irish Lights Commissioners to take 
immediate action in the matter in connec- 
tion withthe Board of Trade. Public 
Bodies in Dublin had done the same, and as 
the Fastnet was directly in the way of the 
Atlantic liners and the Channel steamers 
leaving Cork Harbour it would be most 
unfortunate if any accident occurred, as it 
would be bound to have very serious 
results, He wished to know what course 
the right hon. Gentleman iatended to 
pursue in the matter ? 

Mr. BRYCE: This matter is by no 
means new to me. The hon. Member 
was ove of the deputation which waited 
upon me on the subject, and [ am in con- 
stant communication with the Irish 
Lights Commissioners with respect to it. 
There is no more important light around 
our coasts than the Fastnet, and the possi- 
bility of any accident happening to it is 
one which nobody in the House could con- 
template without the greatest alarm. I 
can only say, however, that the matter is 
receiving our constant attention, and that 
the only difficulty standing in the way of 
dealing with it is the difficulty of money. 
I must assure the hon. Member on one 
point—the position of the lighthouse is 
quite as good now as it was some eight 
or nine years ago. 
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Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): | Is that 
the result of any further inquiry made by 
the right hon. Gentleman? 

Mr. BRYCE: It is the result of in- 
quiries I made after the deputation 
waited upon me on the matter. I pro- 
pose to have further communication with 
the Commissioners on the subject, and if 
it is necessary I will make further in- 
quiries, as I am quite sensible of its im- 
portance. The expense of rebuilding 
this lighthouse is estimated at £70,000, 
and that, of course, would be a tremen- 
dous drain upon the funds of the Com- 
missioners. We are therefore obliged to 
consider very carefully whether we can 
undertake immediately so great a work. 
Every possible care, however, is being 
devoted to the consideration of the 
subject. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. £21,000, to complete the sum for 
Mercantile Marine Fund (Grant in aid), 
agreed to. 


4. £20, to complete the sum for Bank- 
ruptey Department of the Board of Trade. 


*Mr. WEIR said, he wished to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £5, in order 
to call attention to the conduct of the 
Receiver in Bankruptcy in dealing with 
Companies in liquidation, and also with 
reconstructed Companies. He could not 
understand why Jabez Balfour was ever 
allowed to escape from this country. He 
thought that if the Official Receiver of 
the Court of Bankruptey had used more 
energy and greater diligence Balfour 
would not have been allowed to escape. 


THe CHAIRMAN: That is not in 
Order on this Vote. 


"Mr. WEIR said, he thought the 
Official Receiver ovght to use more 
energy and diligence in dealing with 
public Companies. 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £30,510, to complete the sum for 
Board of Agriculture. 


Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) 
said, that to judge from the attitude of 
the Government and the President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. Gardner) one 
might suppose that agricultural matters 
were in a most prosperous condition, that 
villages were full, that farmers were 


doing well, and that the President of the 
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Board of Agritulture' bad nothing to do- 
Everybody knew that the contrary was 
the case, and he thought the President of 
the Board of Agriculture ought to bave 
done many things he had not done. 
Whenever Members had brought for- 
ward matters in connection with agrieul- 
ture—— 

Tur CHAIRMAN: That is not in 
Order. The hon. Member must confine 
himself to the administrative action of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : Then I will 
deal at once with the question of the ad- 
ministration of the tithe laws of this 
country. 





Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
| Essex, Saffron Walden): I beg pardon ; 

I have nothing to do with the adminis- 
| tration of the tithe laws in this country. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : All I know 
is that when I wish to find anything out 
on the tithe question I have to go to the 
Office of the Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: With regard to 
redemption. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON said, there 
was an expensive staff kept at the Board 
of Agriculture Office mainly to deal with 
tithe questions, and any question with 
reference to tithe was always referred to 
the right bon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture. His point 
was that owing to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s remissness in dealing with the 
Tithe Acts the whole benefit of them had 
been lost to the agricultural interest. He 
wished to give instances in point. Some 
time ago there was a discussion in the 
House on the Agricultural Estimates, 
that discussion being closured after two 
hours by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. 

*TuHe CHAIRMAN : I must call 
attention to the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber must bring some administrative act 
against the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON said, he would 
proceed to do so. An Essex landowner, 
Mr. Bence, farmed two small farms, the 
annual values of which were £52 and 
£37 10s. The tithe he was called upon 
to pay 
*Tuoe CHAIRMAN : This has nothing 
| to do with the President of the Board of 








| Agriculture. Is the hon. Member asking 
for some alteration in the laws ? 


| 
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Mr. FARQUHARSON : No, I am 


not. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN : He must con- 
fine himself to the right hon. Gentleman's 
administrative action. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : [am in the 
course of dealing with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administrative action. On 
these two farms this gentleman has been 
called on to pay tithe to the extent of 
£17 in one case and £14 19s. in the 
other. Under the Tithe Act which the 
right hon. Gentleman has to admini- 
ster 

Mr. H. GARDNER : I beg pardon. 
I do not wish in any way to escape 
criticism or to shorten any remarks the 
hon. Gentleman has to make about me, 
but I have no control whatever over the 
valuation of the tithe. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : All I 
know is that I have referred this 
matter to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s subordinates there have to ad- 
minister the Act. This is a matter 
which must be threshed out on some 
occasion, and it may as well be threshed 
out now as at some other time. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The Board of 
Agriculture has nothing to do with this 
part of the law in regard to tithe. They 
have only got to do with the redemption 
of tithe. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON: I should 
like then to kuow who is responsible for 
the administration of the Tithe Act? It 
is vain to say that the Board of Agri- 
culture does not deal with tithe questions. 
They have tithe maps of every part of 
the Kingdom in their Office. Here is 
this man who, if the tithe laws were 
properly administered, would not pay on 
more than two-thirds of the annual value 
of his holding. He obtained the total 
remission of his Income Tax 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: This is not in 
Order. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture has nothing to do with it. 
If the hon. Gentleman persists in bring- 
ing forward a matter with which the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
has nothing to do I must request him to 
resume his seat. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : Well, if the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
has nothing to do with the administra- 
tion of the Tithe Acts I will resume my 
seat. 
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*Mr. EDWARDS said, he wished to 
draw attention to the question of agri- 
cultural education in Wales. He sub- 
mitted that the grant made was very 
inadequate when the condition of this 
country was compared with that of other 
countries. He found that in other 
countries enormous grants were annually 
made for agricultural education, but in 
Wales the sum was altogether too small. 
It bore no comparison to the amount 
granted to England, though Wales more 
than England depended upon agriculture. 
Wales was a poor country with few 
manufactures, and her County Councils, 
unlike those of England, were unable to 
give substantial aid to agricultural 
education, The grant given to the 
University College at Aberystwith 
compared unfavourably with the 
grant given to other Colleges. 
The Aberystwith College administered to 
seven counties which were agricultural 
and poor; therefore, any proposal to im- 
prove the agricultural education: of the 
Principality ought to meet with the 
cordial and hearty support of the Go- 
vernment. No doubt the Bangor, the 
other North Wales College, got grants, 
but they did not administer as much as 
did the Aberystwith College to the wants 
of the Principality. Though the Report 
of the Education Department had 
not yet been issued, he was aware 
that there was an increase in the 
amount of the grant made this year. 
But that was no reason why they should 
not ask for a further increase. ‘The first 
grant of £250 was made three years ago, 
and the progress was so great that by the 
end of the first year £500 was given. 
So thoroughly had they taken the work 
of agricultural education in hand that 
they now deserved another grant from 
the Board of Agriculture. He was con- 
stantly told by his constituents that the 
great trouble they had to face was the 
want of labour, and the complaint made 
to him was that the children who attended 
intermediate schools were brought up in 
such a way that when they left they had 
a distaste for agricultural pursuits. This 


compared very badly with the condition 
of things in France, where there were 79 
schools where practical instruction in 
agriculture could be obtained. The sons 
of farmers and peasants could in these 
schools learn the practical work of farm- 


ing. 


It appeared to him that when a 
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complaint was made that when the 
children in the intermediate schools left 
they gave up agricultural education it 
was time they did something to enable 
boys in Wales to have practical instruc- 
tion in these matters. This instruction 
would improve the farmers and make 
them better men, more capable of 
tilling the ground and of making it 
productive, and would, in a measure, 
prevent the drain of labour which went 
on from the country into the great towns. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
would see his way to meeting his request. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
passed a Bill putting taxation upon land, 
and he would ask the Government to 
give some of that money for the educa- | 
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work done by the College and the im- 
portant work it might do for agriculture 
in the country in which it was situated, 
he felt justified in raising the grant in 
1892-3 to £500, or just double, and he 
had increased it by £200 since, so that 
the College was now in receipt of £700, 
Various Colleges in other parts of the 
country, to which he need not call special 
attention, had had their grants increased, 
though there were Colleges that did not 
get so much as £700. He hoped he had 
satisfied his hon. Friend that upon the 
whole Wales was not so badly treated. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that on 
behalf of his hon. Friend and himself, 
he wished to say he made no complaint 
with regard to the general attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman towards the Welsh 


tion of the agricultural population, in| Colleges; he thought, considering the 
order to keep them on the land. | means at his disposal, the right hon. Gen- 
*Mr. H. GARDNER said, he was in| tleman had treated them liberally ; but 
entire sympathy with the hon. Member | that was not their point, their point being 
in his desire to promote agricultural | that the proportion of the entire sum 





education in every possible way. He | 
would remind the hon. Member that | 
there was a large grant made annually to 
County Councils which might be ex- | 
pended on technical education, such as | 
dairy and other agricultural education, | 
and which was usefully spent in this | 
mauner in many counties every year. He 
hoped these grants would continue. With 
regard to the Aberystwith College, he 
did not think he had been ungenerous 
towards that institution since he had 
been in Office. The sum total at his com- 
mand was simply £8,000; that sum of 
£8,000 a year was all that he had 
allocated to the various Colleges and the 
other Agricultural Institutions that re- 
quired assistance; £8,000 was all they 
had to spread over Scotland, England, 
and Wales. When he first had the 
honour of occupying the position he now 
held he found that in 1891-2 £1,000 was 
all’ that was given to Wales. In the 
first year of his Office, in 1892-3, he 
raised that to £1,300, and increased it to 
£1,500 in 1894, and he thought hon. 
Members from Wales would admit that, 
having raised the grant to Welsh Col- 
leges by 50 per cent. and given Wales 
£1,500 out of the £8,000 at his dis- 
posal, he had not done so badly with 
regard to Wales. But what had he done 
for Aberystwith College? He found 
that in 1891-2 the grant was £250. 
When he came to consider the important 





which was available for agricultural 
education was exceedingly small. He 
found the Committee was asked to vote 
£46,000, and out of that sum £33,000 
went in salaries, and only £8,000 went 
towards agricultural education. He 
thought the disproportion between the 
two sums was exceedingly marked, and 
the right hon. Gentleman would do well 
in the future to take steps, not to reduce 
the salaries, of which he did not com- 
plain, but to increase the amount that 
was given towards agricultural educa- 
tion. He understood that it would not 
be in Order to move an increase of the 
Vote; but to show the necessity of an 
increase in the Vote he would make 
another criticism. He did not offer any 
criticism with regard to these Colleges, 
as he thought they did a certain amount 
of good ; but he thought something more 
should be done to teach the agricultural 
population of the country improved agri- 
cultural methods, such as improving the 
vitality of the soil, and that sort of thing. 
For instance, he did not see any Estimate 
for a model farm, and he found that 
in every other country in Europe 
model farms were provided by the Go- 
vernments out of the sums placed at 
their disposal by the State. In this 
country they spent £8,000, whilst in 
France they spent £131,000 ; in Belgium, 
a@ smaller country than ours, and not 
nearly so important, they spent £34,000 ; 
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- Austria-Hungary £60,000, and Prussia 
£65,000. In these European countries 
they not only delivered lectures, but they 
had model farm schools all over the 


country for teaching the best methods of | 


agriculture. They also taught forestry, 
whilst they had no School of Forestry in 


teaching the people the principles of 
agriculture, as the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer was likely next year to have a 
good surplus, he hoped the right hon. 


for the purpose, and he wanted to know 
what was going on in England. He 
could not help observing that there 
was a deal of extraordinary language 
talked about fleabites. Mr. Disraeli once 
called the National Debt a fleabite, and 


-pnow the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
any part of Wales. For the purpose of | 


said that £3,500,000 was a fleabite as 
compared to what model farms would 
cost. He should like to hear some 
| details in regard to this matter, as he 
thought they did a great deal of good. 


Gentleman would be able to persuade the | It did not trouble him much whether 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to devote England had these model farms or not, 
some portion of it towards improving the though he would be glad to see them 
agriculture of the country. established in England, as they might 
Sir W. HARCOURT : I would like | then have a chance of getting them in 
to say that I have had to meet £3,500,000 ' Ireland. 
for the Navy, but that isa fleabitecom- Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 58.) 
pared with what I would have to meet | thought it would be satisfactory if the 
if I had to provide for model farms. I | right hon. Gentleman the President of 
could not undertake to go into a specu- | | the Board of Agriculture would supple- 
lation of that description. ment his statement by informing tlie 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, he! Committee what other Colleges that 
would like to remind the right hon. were not fortunate enough to be situ- 
Gentleman that in Wales the County |ated in the Principality of Wales 
Council had to provide for a system of in- | shared in the grant and the amounts of 
termediate education, and that very little | them. 
was done for agricultural education. The| *Masor JONES (Carmarthen, &c.) 
Welsh Members were of course extremely | said, his right hon. Friend the President 
grateful for the advance already made, | of the Board of Agriculture referred to the 
but it was simply an instalment of a great | £10,000 that was to be given to Aberyst- 
debt that was due from England to | with College by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Wales in that respect ; they would be | chequer; but he would remind him that 
able to prove, if called upon, there was a | that was to make good what had been 
very great debt due to Wales, and what | destroyed by a fire. They had been told 
they had received was really only an in- | what the right hon. Gentleman had done 
stalment of that debt. There was just | for them, aad they desired, as far as 
one other point, and that was in reference | possible, to strengthen his back against 
to swine fever, in regard to which | the insidious attempts made from the 


he had received a large number of 
communications from various persons 
in different parts of his constituency. 
He realised the difficulties of the position 
of the rigbt hon. Gentleman, but he 
wished to ask him whether he could give 
the Committee any information as to the 
success attending the precautions hitherto 
taken against swine fever ? 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.), on 
the same subject, said he would be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would give 
them some statistics upon the matter, 
and state whether the districts made any 
money contribution towards the fund for 
suppressing swine fever? [Mr. H. 
GarpNER: No.] That was exactly 
the point he wanted to know. He 
was told there was a rate in Ireland 


Mr. Lloyd-George 





other side to force upon him the policy 
of protection ; one time urging the mark- 
ing of bags and another a duty on 
wheat. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER said, that several 
questions had been asked him which he 
would endeavour to answer. One was 
with reference to swine fever, the im- 
portance of which he fully recognised. 
No one regretted more than he did the 
inconvenience and loss which had been 
caused in some districts by the very 
difficult task the Board of Agriculture 
had to carry out. All he could 
say was that no one would be better 
pleased than he should when the time 
arrived—he hoped it was not far dis- 
tant—when the general aspects of the 
disease, and the success that was follow- 
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ing their efforts, would enable them to‘ 
remove the restrictions which he had 
been obliged to impose. The Committee 
would remember that the duty of carry- 
ing out the suppression of swine fever was 
passed by a unanimous House. He could 
assure the Committee that the officers of 
the Board of Agriculture were doing 
their best to grapple with this disease, 
and hoped that before a very long time 
had elapsed they would be able to grapple 
with it suecessfully. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite asked him a question as to 
the grants in aid of various Colleges. 
Well, the Yorkshire College at Leeds had 
£800, the Durham College £800, the 
Cambridge and Counties Agricultural 
Education Committee £400, the Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham, £200, the 
Reading College £150, the Bath and 
West and Southern Counties Society 
(for research and experiments) £400, the 
Eastern Counties Dairy Institute £350. 
In Scotland, the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College received 
£600, Edinburgh University £450, be- 
sides £100 for the Forestry Class, the 
University of Aberdeen £200, the 
Scottish Dairy Institute, Kilmarnock, 
£250, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society £200, the Aberdeen Agricultural 
Research Association £100, the Dounby 
Science School, Orkney, £25. In addi- 
tion to this, the Board gave two grants, 
£175 and £150, for special classes in 
Dairy and Forestry Instruction. His 
hon. Friend might add those up, and 
he would find that Scotland had not got 
the best of it. 

CotoneL NOLAN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had not answered 
his question. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman would turn to the Act 
that gave them the power, he would find 
that a large grant was given for the pur- 
pose, and, as in the case of pleuro- 
pneumonia and other diseases, if that grant 
was exceeded the excess was paid out of 
local taxation. 

CotoneL NOLAN suid, that on the 
last occasion either the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman or the Minister representing agri- 
culture in Ireland told him that it was 
not, and he wanted to know whether the 
money was paid over by the districts. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, he had 
nothing to do with the question of the 
rating. 
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CotoneL NOLAN said, he was talking 
about England, as he could not on this 
Vote talk about Ireland, and he wished 
to know if certain districts were locally 
taxed in support of this in the present 
financial year. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: No; it comes 
out of the general fund. 

CoLonEL NOLAN said, he wanted to 
know whether any part of it was paid by 
local taxation in the district, and whether 
it was collected by Imperial officers or 
not ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, he could not 
answer the question, the hon. Gentleman 
must ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. His impression was 
that it came out of the general fund. 
The grant in aid was given from the 
Imperial fund towards the relief of local 
taxation. 

CotonEL NOLAN: Not out of a 
local rate ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: No. 
Vote agreed to. 


6. Motion: made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £90,145, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government 
Board.” 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved that 
the Chairman report Progress, for the 
purpose of merely asking how many 
Votes it was proposed to take to-night. 
The Local Government Board Vote, the 
Registrar General’s Office Vote, and the 
Woods and Forests Vote would give rise 
to considerable debate, and he wished to 
know whether it was proposed to press 
these matters on to-night ? 


Motion made, an.J Question propesed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Lloyd- George.) 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Ediuburgh, E.) 
said, he also wished to ask whether the 
Government proposed to take the Scotch 
Votes to-night ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes. 

Mr. R. WALLACE suid, there were 
questious raised upon the Secretary for 
Scotland Vote that might lead to con- 
siderable diseussioa. He thought him- 
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self it was time to report Progress, as 
they had done very well to-day. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Of course it 
may be modified by my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it 
is intended to take all the Votes in 
Classes I. and II. remaining, down to the 
Local Government Board Vote, which is 
postponed, and to take the Votes in 
Class ITI., omitting the first Vote, and all 
the Scotch Votes, excepting No. 1 and 
Vote 13 for the Crofters Commission of 
Scotland. With respect to the proposal 
of my hon. Friend, I may say that I am 
quite prepared to discuss with him the 
Registrar Geueral’s Vote and the Woods 
and Forests Vote, and I do not know 
there is anything really contentious in 
them. I hope he will not insist on his 
Motion. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he did 
not object so far as the Woods and 
Forests Vote was concerned, or any 
other in Classes I]. and III., but he 
would press the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to leave out the Registrar 
General’s Vote. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : If my hon. 
Friend desires the question to be post- 
poned I will not stand in his way. We 
are anxious, and there is a general feel- 
ing, that we should get on with Classes IT. 
and III. So far as I can ascertain the 
view of hon. Gentlemen with reference 
to the Votes it is that we ought to con- 
fine ourselves, as far as possible, to Votes 
that are not contentious, and if there are 
questions on particular Votes that re- 
quire discussion they will not be taken. 
Under those circumstances, I hope we 
may be allowed to get on with Classes 
II. and III. 

Mr. R. WALLACE asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he would postpone 
the Scotch Votes, or at all events the 
Fishery Board Vote and the Secretary 
for Scotland’s Vote ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would listen to the appeal to 
postpone the Secretary for Scotland Vote, 
as this Vote afforded the first opportunity 
they had had of discussing the adminis- 
tration of Scotland, and it would be 
hardly fair to keep them here several 
hours. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am quite 
ready to offer my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Scotland as a victim, to 


Mr. R. Wallace 








my hon. Friend, as a sort of Saint 
Sebastian. We desire to confine our- 
selves to Votes that can fairly be disposed 
of. It is necessary for us to get the 
Votes that have been mentioned already 
to-night as we have some important 
Votes to be taken on Monday, and if we 
are to bring the Session to a conclusion it 
is necessary for us to goon, The Go- 
vernment are desirous of meeting the 
views of hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House. I am bound to say we 
have received great consideration from 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, and I only hope we may receive 
half as much from hon. Gentlemen on 
this side, and if so then I think we shall 
succeed in accomplishing the object we 
have in view. I hope, having made 
these concessions we shall not be asked 
to make any more. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: May we take 
it for granted we shall have Monday for 
the Seeretary for Scotland ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, the 
Secretary for Scotland for Monday. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to take the Post Office Vote 
to-night. 

Si W. HARCOURT : There is no 
intention to bring that on; my _ hon, 
Friend will have a very big gun to dis- 
charge on this subject. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.) 
thought the offer of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with regard to the Scotch 
Votes was, on the whole, fair, but he 
would ask him to go one step further and 
take the Scotch Fishery Board Vote on 
Monday. He thought very little dis- 
cussion would be raised upon it, but 
there were one or two poiuts to be con- 
sidered, and as the other Votes would 
take several hours to discuss it was use- 
less for the Scotch Members to remain. 

*Mr. WEIR said, he would like to 
suggest that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequershould offer another St. Sebastian 
in the person of the Lord Advocate. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: 1 think my 
hon. Friend who has just spoken has had 
his fair share of the time of the House, 
aud I hope he will not think it necessary 
to continue much more of it, because if 
half-a-dozen Members take the same 
share we must sit here for another 
month. If it is considered that the 
Scotch Fishery Board Vote will not take 
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long I will throw that in. I hope now that 
we may regard the bargain as complete. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it was intended 
to sit very late, or whether it was neces- 
sary to keep them for the Tramways (Ire- 
land) Bill ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I would have 
= objection to put that down for Mon- 

ay. 

Dr. CLARK asked if it was intended 
to sit beyond the dinner hour ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : That does not 
depend upon me. We must sit as long 
as is necessary to get through what 
remains after the reduction that has been 
already mentioned. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. CLARK remarked that the Vote 
included a number of charges for inspec- 
tion and other matters which were 
charged on the Imperial Exchequer, and 
which in Scotland were entirely defrayed 
from the local rates. He objected to paying 
for all the particular services in his own 
country, and also paying, in addition, a 
portion ofthe English rates. » He should 
like to know from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the Government 
would be prepared to take up the con- 
sideration of the financial relations be- 
tween England and Scotland ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT, in reply, said, 
at the time the Government undertook to 
have an inquiry into the financial rela- 
tions between England and Ireland he 
was asked that there should also be an 
inquiry into the financial relations be- 
tween England and Scotland. At that 
particular period he was busy on the 
Finance Bill, and besides that heavy 
work the officials at the Treasury had 
to prepare the items of expenditure for 
the Irish Committee, so that, as he stated 
at the time, it was impossible for them at 
the same moment to prepare the figures 
in respect to the financial relations both 
of Scotland and Ireland and also with 
respect to the Finance Bill, and that 
therefore the Government could not take 
up the matter of the financial relations 
of Scotland then, but that they would 
do so as soon as possible. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked whe- 
ther the Government had in contempla- 
tion an inquiry into the financial relations 


between England and Wales ? 
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*THeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
This is not in Order on this Vote. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE called atten- 
tion toa recent appointment of a Poor 
Law Inspector in South Wales. He 
said that when the vacancy arose it was 
urged upon the Government that it 
was very desirable a gentleman should 
be appointed who had a knowledge 
of the Welsh language, but the 
Government paid no heed to these 
representations, and appointed a 
gentleman who did not possess this re- 
quisite qualification. Again, Wales con- 
stituted one district, which was far too 
great for one Inspector. He urged the 
desirability of dividing North and South 
Wales, and of appointing as Inspector 
some gentleman who was thoroughly 
conversant with the Welsh language. 

Dr. CLARK observed that under the 
head of district officers he found the cost 
was about £50,000, and the fees only 
reached £40,000, showing a loss of 
£10,000. Surely something might be 
done to increase the fees of the audit for 
instance, so as to wipe out this loss, and 
make this branch of the work of the de- 
partment self-supporting. In Scotland 
it was done entirely by the Local 
Authority. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERN MENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said, he 
had no knowledge of any present vacancy 
for an Inspector in Wales, but if a 
vacancy should arise he certainly would 
bear in mind the question the hon. Gen- 
tleman had raised as to the desirability of 
such Inspector having a knowledge of 
the Welsh language. He would also 
bear in mind the suggestion of the hon. 
Member as to the division of Wales into 
two districts, and without giving any 
undertaking he would promise to con- 
sider it. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


7. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceéding £272,505, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1895, for Stationery, 
Printing, and Paper, Binding, and Printed 
Books for the Public Service, and for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery Office ; 
and for Sundry Miscellaneous Services, in- 
cluding Reports of Parliamentary Debates.” 
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Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) rose to 
move to reduce the Salary of the Con- 
troller of the Stationery Office by £500. 
He desired to call attention to the con- 
ditions under whieh the Government 
printing was carried on, and to ask for 
protection for the men engaged in that 
work, He would like to recall to the 
memory of the Committee the terms of 
the Resolution with reference to Govern- 
ment work which was passed in 1891 by 
the late Government and confirmed by 
the present Government in 1893. In the 
first place, it stated that, in the opinion 
of the House of Commons, it was the duty 
of the Government to make provision 
against the evils of sweating ; to impose 
such conditions as might prevent abuses 
arising from sub-letting; and, iv the 
third place, to see that such wages were 
paid as were generally accepted as cur- 
rentin the district. He thought that the 
Government printing was carried out, so 
far as it was done in London, in a way 
which brought it in conflict with the third 
provision of the Resolution of the House of 
Commons. The first provision was rather 
vague, and dealt with sweating. The 
second and third were clear and concise, 
setting forth that it was the duty of the 
House to prevent as far as possible sub- 
letting, and to see that the wages which 
were generally accepted in the locality as 
current should be paid for the work that 
was done. With regard to the Government 
printing in London, they were in a some- 
what peculiar and strong position. There 
was in London a scale of prices for print- 
ing work agreed to, to a very large ex- 
tent, by those who were engaged in that 
business. He referred to the London scale 
of prices which was agreed to in February, 
1891, by both masters and men, a copy 
of which he had given to the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of this Vote, and 
a copy of which he would be pleased to 
give to any Member who might desire to 
see it. According to the scale of prices 
agreed to mutually between masters and 
men he found that about 600 of the 
great printing establishments of London 
on the one hand, against 24 on the other, 
paid a scale of wages mutually fixed in 
the list to which he was referring. At- 
tached to the print of the list itself they 
found the names of some of the largest 
printers in London, and they saw not only 
the names of great private firms, but also 
of nearly all the daily papers published in 
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London. They had not only the sanction 
of these large businesses, but he be- 
lieved some of the great Representative 
Bodies in London, including the London 
County Council and the School Board, 
observed the same rule, and insisted that 
their printing should be done under the 
clauses provided in the London list of 
prices. He thought this provided exactly 
all the conditions which were demanded 
in the Resolution passed by the House 
of Commons. Yet what was the fact 
in regard to Government printing ? At 
least three-fourths of the Government 
printing was done by one house, which 
maintained for that purpose an establish- 
ment outside this arrangement altogether, 
and declined to pay in that establishment 
the wages mutually agreed upon by all 
the other great masters in London. He 
referred to Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
The circumstances would appear more 
extraordinary when the Committee was 
made aware that they had got one house 
which did observe the rule as to the pay- 
ment of wages which he would refer to 
as the London scale of prices, but in the 
second house, in which most of the Go- 
vernment wérk was done, they refused to 
accept those prices. He thought it would 
be recognised, seeing that this one firm 
did £200,000 worth of Government print- 
ing a year, that there was a primd 


facie case for interference. He would re- 


mind the Committee that they had had 
most distinet pledges on this subject, not 
only from the late but from the present 
Government. He would particularly re- 
call the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that it was 
the wish of the present Government to be 
in the first flight with regard to its treat- 
ment of its employés. He (Mr. Lough) 
recalled tha: expressivn of his more than 
once, and the right hon. Gentleman 
explained that when he said the first 
flight he did not mean that the Govern- 
ment should be ahead of the general 
bulk of employers, but that the Go- 
vernment should be abreast of the general 
body of employers in any district and 
should not lag behind. What he (Mr. 
Lough) wanted to ask with regard to Go- 
verument printing was that the Govern- 
ment should cease to lag behind and should 
put itself abreast of the large bulk of em- 
ployers in the district—so far, at least, as 
the work done in London was concerned, 
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The question might be asked why the 
Government refused to do this, which it 
seemed to him they were clearly boand to 
do by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons? He (Mr. Lough) and his 
colleagues were able to answer that 
question, because they tried to get this 
matter settled in order to avoid taking 
up the time of the House by a discussion 
on the Estimates. A month or six weeks 
ago he had the honour of introducing to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury a deputation on this sub- 
ject, and after he saw the deputation the 
right hon. Gentleman wrote a reply 
which had been widely published in the 
daily papers, and which he would recall 
to the memory of the Committee. That 
reply practically consisted of two argu- 
ments. It said, in the first place, that 
the wages paid by Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode were not sweating wages. 
There was a sentence used very carefully 
there which said that, taking the work all 
round and the conditions, the wages paid 
were as good as those paid in other 
houses under like conditions. Now, they 
did not want to take the work “all round” 
or examine what was paid under “like 
conditions.” The very object of having 
a scale of prices was to provide protec- 
tion for the workmen, and what they 
wanted was that this great firm which 
got so much Government work should 
adopt the simple plan of complying with 
that scale of prices which was univer- 
sally recognised in the trade outside 
themselves. On the point as to whether 
they had paid fair wages or not he had 
been dealing with facts. He was told 
with regard to this, that they paid 7d. or 
74d. per 1,000 ens, which was a half- 
penny less than other houses paid under 
the scale. If that were so, it amounted 
to 6 or 7 per cent. He had been told 
that with regard to overtime they did not 
observe the regulations of the trade. 
He was also told that, with regard to 
what was called advantageous work, the 
men did not receive as much considera- 
tion as did the men with other firms, and 
he heard that in the matter of binding the 
wages were not good. He did not want 
to go into details. His argument was 
this : The firm said they were outside the 
London scale of prices, they declined to 
work with other employers and come 
inside the scale; and because they declined 
to come into line with other employers, 








|} now was the time to do it. 
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therefore they put themselves outside the 
Resolution of the House of Commons. 
There was one other argument in that 
letter. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it had always been the policy of the 
Government to hold the balance even 
between the Trades Unionists and the 
free labourers who were outside the 
Union. Now the deputation, as far as he 
(Mr. Lough) remembered, did not raise 
that question at all, and he did not 
raise it that afternoon. He did not 
want the Government to depart from 
that policy of their own of main- 
taining a perfectly even stand between 
Unionists and non-Unionists. What he 
wanted to impress on the mind of the 
Government was this: Whether the 
men were Unionists or non-Unionists, 
they should be paid fair wages 
within the meaning of the Resolution 
of the House of Commons, and he said 
the Government would do best in deal- 
ing with this matter if they did not 
generalise at all or make any points 
about the duties of or to the workmen. 
The workmen, as far as he understood, 
were able to take care of themselves. 
What the Government had got to do was 
to take care of themselves, to carry out 
the Resolution of the House of Commons, 
and to try and fulfil the pledges they had 
given. He wanted to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he was willing to make this 
a fair house within the meaning of all 
the other houses in London and carry 
out the pledges he had already referred 
to? He hoped when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came to answer him he would not 
say anything about Unionists or non- 
Unionists. Let them leave that entirely 
aside, and simply ask that whoever should 
execute this branch of Government work 
should be paid the wages current in 
the district. He thought he had dealt 
sufficiently with the rather unsatis- 
factory letter which the deputation 
received in reply to their just claim. 
There was another difficulty in carrying 
out the Resolution in this particular 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that some contracts lasted for 10 
years, that they were entered into in 1886, 
and did not expire until 1896. He 
would like to remind the Committee 
that if anything was to be done to prevent 
a renewal of long contracts of this kind, 
He hoped, 


therefore, the right hon, Gentleman, when 
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he replied, would be able to announce that 
the Government were going to take such 
steps as regarded the future contracts 
as would prevent these evils being re- 
newed. He wished also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman were there any other con- 
tracts going on at the present time as 
well as these long contracts, which lasted 
for 10 years? He held in his hand a 
form of contract issued by the Treasury, 
and on it the House of Commons Resolu- 
tion was printed. He was afraid, so far as 
this particular work was concerned, it was 
a Resolution that was more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. Why 
was this printed on the contract form? 
Why did it exist for printing if contracts 
were not being given out from time to 
time? He would like the right hon. 
Gentleman to deal with that proposition. 
It was currently supposed there were 
other contracts going on from time to 
time, and he wanted a promise from 
the right hon. Gentleman that he would 
see that the work should be paid for under 
the London scale of charges. The 
announcement on the contract form as it 
now stood was not sufficient, and he would 
suggest that beneath the Resolution of 
the House of Commons it should have | 
some such words as these— 

“In this contract the words ‘ such wages as 
are generally accepted as current’ shall be 
taken to mean for all work executed in London, 
the wages fixed in the London scale of prices 
signed and mutually agreed upon at the 
Stationers’ Hall, between representatives of the 
London masters and the London men.” 

He hoped he had not kept the Committee 
too long. He would sum up by putting 
four questions to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Firstly, as regarded these printing con- 
tracts, did the Government or did they not | 
recognise the London scale of prices | 
which was observed so widely throughout | 
the Metropolis, 90 per cent. of the trade | 
observing it? Secondly, did the House | 
of Commons Resolution which he had 
quoted not require that the London scale | 
should be paid for such work of this kind 
as was executed in London? Thirdly, | 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would | 
give a pledge to insert in all new con- 
tracts which the present Government or 








he might agree to some words requiring | ment, and 
that the current wages in London should | were all for a term of 10 years. 


be paid ? and, fourthly, would the Govern- | 
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into fora term of years the same pro- 
vision was inserted and observed? He 
could not sit down without admitting that 
the right hon. Gentleman who represented 
in this matter the Treasury Bencl had 
met both the deputation and himself at 
all times with the greatest courtesy. 
He thought they had persuaded him 
of the justice of their claim, but he felt 
that he (Sir J. T. Hibbert) had to deal 
with an exceedingly cast-iron Depart- 
ment, though one that, in some respects, 
very well represented the permanent 
Departments of this country. He could not 
help saying that in this matter of the 
consideration of the wages of the humbler 
classes the Department had displayed a 
want of sympathy. He saw that the salary 
of the Controller was £1,500 a year. He 
did not say that that was too much, or that 
he was not a most capable officer. But he 
said that inregard to the humbler workmen 
in their employment who did not get a large 
salary and had no peusion they should at 
least pay them fair wages, and, with a 
view to increasing the sympathy of the 
Controller with his workmen, and of 
giving his right hon, Friend an oppor- 
tunity of replying to the points he had 
raised, he begged to move the Amend- 
ment he had put down. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A be reduced by £100, in 
respect of the Salary of the Controller.” 
—(Mr. Lough). 


*Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
I think it will be considered desir- 
able that I should reply at once to 
this question after the speech which 
has been made by my hon. Friend, and 
that I should state what is the position 
of the Government in respect to this 
question. I do not at all complain of 
what my hon. Friend has said, or of the 
questions he has asked me as regards the 
future. But before I deal with the ques- 
tions he has put to me and the remarks 
he has made, I should like to bring before 
the Committee the fact that the printing 
contracts were made in the year 1886, 
during the time of the late Govern- 
these printing contracts 
These 
They 


contracts are seven in number. 


ment take steps to see that when the| were not all taken by the firm to 
present long contracts expired, in any | which he has referred—Messrs. Eyre and 
future contracts that might be entered | Spottiswoode—but some of them were 
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taken by houses that are called fair 
houses. I believe that the Government 
printing was divided into seven groups 
at that time, and four out of the seven 
contracts were taken by Union houses, 
one by the great firm of Hansard and 
Son, two by Darling and Son, and one 
by Harrison and Son. So you see that 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, having 
taken over the business of Hansard and 
Son, hold three of these contracts, while 
the other three Union houses hold the 
remainder, The estimated value of the 
contracts taken by the Union as compared 
with the non-Union houses is as follows : 
The three taken by the Union houses are 
£49,588, as against £50,000, the value of 
those taken by the non-Union houses. I 
merely mention those figures to show that 
there was competition when these con- 
tracts were invited, and that they were not 
alltaken by the house of Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. The question is, what 
is the position of the Government 
with respect to these contracts? They 
were taken, as I have said, in 1886 for 
10 years, and they do not expire until 
December of 1896, so that they have 
two and a half years to run, and my hon. 
Friend has asked me to agree to the pro- 
posal he has made—namely, that I 
should agree that no future contracts 
should be made except upon the basis of 
the London scale of prices. He is asking 
me, as I think rather unfairly, to under- 
take a decision upon that matter. 1 am 
at present Secretary to the Treasury. 
Of course I do not think that I 
shall be Secretary to the Treasury—I 
think it is very improbable—at the 
end of the two and a half years, when 
these contracts expire. All I can say 
with perfect freedom is that that would 
make four years’ work at the Treasury, 
which I do not think I am quite likely 
to agree to undertake. Be that as it 
may, the Committee will agree with me 
that I could not undertake to pledge my 
successor, and I cannot undertake to 
pledge the Government which may be in 
Office with respect to the proposal which 
he has made. But I am quite prepared to 
meet my hon. Friend a great way. I do 
not say I can give him all he asked, 
because I do not think it would be fair 
for me to do so, seeing that the contracts 
do not expire until the end of 2} years. 
But I am perfectly willing—and I think 
jt will be much the best way of dealing 
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with the question—to that a Select 
Committee shall sit either the next year 
or the year after to consider this question 
of the printing contracts, and to seein what 
way, in future, they shall be given, so as 
to come within the provisions of the 
Resolution passed by the House of Com- 
mons in 1891. I should like to give 
what I think should be the form of 
Reference. Of course, I do not mean to 
commit myself nor any person who holds 
my place to the exact words, but I think 
a Reference of this kind would meet my 
hon. Friend’s proposal— 

“To report whether the present system of 
issuing invitations for tenders and of making 
contracts for Government printing effectually 
secures due compliance with the terms and 
spirit of the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of the 19th February, 1891, with 
regard to the wages to be paid by the con- 
tractors, and whether, and if so what, improve- 
ments of the system is called for.” 

Something like these words are what I 
should suggest. My hon. Friend has 
referred to the letter which I sent to the 
deputation which I received, and he has 
said that that letter was unsatisfactory. 
I dare say that a large number of 
persons might view it as unsatésfactory. 
I wrote that letter with the information I 
had before me, and I do not know that I 
could have done otherwise than write as 
I did. It had been said of Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode that they were not 
paying the London scale of prices, but I 
was informed by that firm that they were 
paying wages equal tothe London scale 
of prices, and I felt it was my duty to 
put that statement in my letter so that it 
might go before the deputation, Since 
I wrote that letter, in July, I made 
further inquiries. I have seen two mem- 
bers of the firm, and T have also inquired 
more particularly to get full details of 
the wages paid in that establishment ; but 
though I asked and pressed for details 
to bear out what the firm stated to me, I 
must confess I have not been able to get 
these details, which I think I ought to 
have if I am to make myself responsible 
for the act of that firm. Having arrived 
at that conclusion, I ask myself how far 
ought I to go to meet my hon. Friend, 
and my answer is that I offer this Select 
Committee, which shall take what 
evidence they think proper, and shall 
consider how these contracts shall be 
given in the future. If that Committee 
think proper to recommend that these 
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contracts shall only be given to firms 
which agree to pay the London 
scale of prices, well and good. I 
think that would be a very satis- 
factory arrangement for all parties. But 
whilst I say that, I must also say that I 
do not consider myself to be in a position 
to give any such undertaking, or make 
any such proposal. I admit this—that a 
large proportion of the houses engaged in 
book-printing in the Metropolis are what 
are called “Union houses.” I believe 
that in 90 per cent. of the total number 
of those houses both masters and men 
accept the London scale of prices. That 
is a very strong factor; and it is a fac- 
tor that must have due effect given to it 
by any Committee which considers this 
question. Of course, I leave the matter 
to them ; but I will goastep further, and 
say that I consider that any new con- 
tracts that are made before the Committee 
reports ought to go on terms which 
would be within the spirit and the words 
of the Resolution of this House. I trust 
that undertaking will be sufficient for my 
hon. Friends, and for the Committee. I 
can assure them that I have given the 
greatest attention to this subject, There 
is no question conneeted with my duties 
at the Treasury which has taken up so 
much of my time, or required so much 
of my time, and upon which I wish to 
act as fairly as possible than this question 
of the rate of wages to be paid by Go- 
vernment contractors. I could have gone 
into the question at much greater length ; 
but I do not think it is necessary at this 
time of the night; and I trust the way in 
which I desire to meet. the case will be 
approved of by the Committee. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
that as a member of the deputation who 
waited on the right hou. Gentleman on this 
subject, he desired to thank him for the 
disposition, at any rate, which he had 
evinced to meet all reasonable requirements 
in the matter. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Islington 
(Mr. Lough) that the letter written by the 
right hon. Gentleman was not satisfac- 
torv ou certain points; but that letter 
had been reconsidered in the light of 
new facts, as he understood, and now the 
right hon. Gentleman had come to a 
conclusion which, on the whole, having 
regard to the difficulties of the position, 
would probably meet the case. They had 


allusions that afternoon to the condition of 
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the lithographic trade. They had it pointed 
out that very large quantities of posters 
were imported into this country. He 
believed that statement was correct,and he 
believed the true foundations of commercial 
prosperity were—fair wages paid, and good 
relations established between employers 
and employed, although having regard to 
the terms of the Resolution of the House 
the Government had not succeeded in 
setting the best example in the matter. 
The question was not a question of 
Unionism or otherwise. It was simply a 
question of acting on the Resolution of 
that House, which said that the current 
wages of the trade should be paid in Go- 
vernment contracts ; and so far as he was 
able to gather from representations which 
had been made to him by his constituents 
—many of whom were engaged in this trade 
—Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode them- 
selves in one of their establishments— 
though not in the other—had adopted 
the scale of prices which had been 
accepted by a very large portion of the 
trade. The only difficulty was in connec- 
tion with the existing contracts, and that 
difficulty, so long as these contracts lasted, 
was insuperable. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman had done his best to persuade 
the contractors to a modification of the 
terms. He thought that modification might 
have been made wisely, and in the end 
economically. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman could not persuade people 
to do so, he (Sir A. Rollit) did not 
know who could, having regard to 
his persuasive mauners towards Mem- 
bers of that House. The right hon. 
Geutleman had promised a Committee 
to consider the whole question of the 
printing, and to devise a system of con- 
tract under which the Resolution of the 
House would be carried out. He thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman, for though he 
had not wholly realised all that they 
wished—for that was beyond his power 
—he had offered a solution of the difficulty 
which they ought all to accept. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, there were few recognised 
rates of wages so clearly understood as 
the scale of prices of the London printing 
trade ; and, that being so, it would be ex- 
tremely easy to fulfil the Resolution which 
the House adopted some time ago, when 
new contracts were going to be made 
with respect to Government printing. 
There could be no doubt that the letter 
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which the right hon. Gentleman wrote 
some time ago was wrong in some of its 
expressions as to facts ; and though the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been able 
to get from the firm the exact facts of the 
matter, there had been furnished to him by 
the Society of Compositors some of the 
leading points of difference in the prices 
paid by Messrs, Eyre and Spottiswoode 
and the London scale of prices. He would 
ouly mention two of the points. The 
price for composition per 1,000 “ens” 
under the London scale was from 7}d. to 
11}d. The price per 1,000 “ens” for 
composition, whether in small or large 
type, paid by this firm was only 7d. 
Again, under the London scale, overtime 
between 7 and 10 o’clock was paid for at 
the rate of 34d. per hour, and afterwards 
ata still higher rate; but there was no 
overtime, except for all-night work, 
allowed by the firm in question. Those 
were clear departures—he would not say 
from the London scale of prices, because 
that might be the scale of a small body of 
trades—but from the London scale as 
paid by 90 per cent. of the printing trade 
of London ; and he would urge on the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he was prevented 
from touching existing contracts, to at any 
rate take steps, with regard to contracts 
made in the meantime, to have the Lon- 
uon scale of prices clearly recognised as 
the fair wages generally paid in the trade 
in London. The printing trade of London 
had been enabled to work with great 
smoothness on account of the mutual 
arrangements come to by the agreement 
of masters and men on this scale of 
prices ; and he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would recognise and would under- 
stand that the Government could take no 
fairer step in the matter than simply to 
recognise that if they adopted that scale 
they would be acting up to the Resolution 
of the House. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
said, that as the constituency which he re- 
presented happened to contain practically 
the whole of the printing trade—for he had 
over 1,000 electors connected with the 
trade—he desired to say a few words on 
this subject. Some time ago he formed one 
of a deputation which waited on the right 
hon. Gentleman, with reference to the 
bookbinding trade, to complain of the 
action of one of the most important of 
the firms who did this class of work for 
the Government in taking the work out 
of London into the country to a place 
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where there was a firm which employed a 
large amount of female labour. This 
firm got women to do what was generally 
known in the trade as men’s work, at, of 
course, a lower rate of wages. The men 
looked upon that as another form of sweat- 
ing, and as being opposed to the Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons. He 
had received during the past week scores 
and scores of letters from his constituents 
on this subject. ‘Chey failed to understand 
all those niceties of reasoning; they 
looked at the question from their own 
standpoint, and as it would seem that 
a large portion of the Government 
work was done by unfair houses they 
naturally complained. ‘They, therefore, 
asked the Government to givea pledge that 
the work would only go to those houses 
which paid a fair rate of wages, and if 
that pledge was given they would ask for 
no more. 

Mr.LOUGH said, he wished tosay that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury had met them ina very sym- 
pathetic spirit. He was sure the Com- 
mittee would recognise that the right hon. 
Gentleman had gone a step further 
than in his letter, and had. made, on 
the whole, a very fair proposal. He had 
examined the proposed Reference to the 
Committee and he found that really covered 
the matter so far as the contracts running 
for a long period were concerned. He de- 
sired to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for having so fairly met them in that re- 
spect. But he would be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would add one word more on 
another point. He thought sufficient evi- 
dence had been laid before him to prove 
that the London scale of prices was univer- 
sally adopted throughout the trade ; and 
they asked of him that while in Office, in 
the ease of any work not covered by the 
long contracts, he would see that the wages 
paid were according to the London scale. 
He assumed that the Committee which the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
next year would report before any new con- 
tract fora term of years was entered iuto. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) said, 
that last year on the Irish Estimates he 
questioned the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury as to the con- 
ditions of work in the Government print- 
ing offices in Dublin. Unfortunately, 
he was not successful in impressing 
upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the necessity for some reform in those 
offices ; but this time he stood on surer 
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ground. The House had adopted a Reso- 
lution against sub-letting of Government 
contracts, and he would show that in the 
case of the firm with which they were now 
dealing there was sub-letting. He was 
struck by one observation made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the firm would not go into 
details. But being a practical printer him- 
self he could go into details, and he would 
show that there was no Department of the 
Government more difficult to shove on 
in the path of reform and progress than 
the Stationery Office. The conditions 
of work in the firm of Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode could be stated in a few 
words. The work was first put into the 
hands of taskmasters on bebalf of the 
firm. Those taskmasters then settled the 
prices for the work, and they went around 
to the “clickers” (which was a technical 
term in the trade for deputy-foremen) of 
the various companionships consisting of 
from 15 to 20 men each, and asked them 
the price for which they would do the 
work. Now, here was a system of sub- 
letting far :nore pernicious than that 
condemned by the Resolution of the 
House of Commons, for the workmen them- 
selves were placed in competition with 
each other. It did not require a Com- 
m'ttee tu see the gross injustice inflicted 
ou the associated employers of London 
by this system. Again, with regard to 
wages, what was the position ? While the 
price paid for composition per thousand 
“ens” was 7}d. by the associated em- 
ployers, only 7d. was paid by Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. Here, then, was 
a very gross violation of the Resolution 
of the House of Commons in favour of 
the current rate of wages being paid 
under Government coutracts. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman need not wait for 
the deliberations of a Select Committee 
to prevent those abuses of the Resolution 
of the House. In the new form of con- 
tract in Her Majesty’s Office of Works 
for London and district it is expressly 
declared that— 

“The contractors shall not assign or under- 
let the contract or any part or parts there- 
of, without the consent of the Commissioners 
being first obtained, and shall not make a sub- 
contract or sub-contracts for the execution of 
the work of any part or parts thereof, or” 
—and i¢ was to this he wished to call the 
particular attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman— 

“or employ any taskmaster in or about the 
works or repairs.” 


Mr. M, Austin 
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That was the case for the Society of Com- 
positors ; and they thought that without 
waiting for a Committee they should have 
an express declaration that the system 
adopted by Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode was detrimental to the interests of 
the compositors, and was contrary to the 
Resolution of the House ; and that it was 
high time for the Stationery Department 
to make a more energetic attempt to 
grapple with this question, and not to 
wait for a Committee whose deliberations 
may extend over a series of years and 
end in nothing. Before he sat down he 
might acknowledge with thankfulness the 
help given to them by the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. S. Buxton) in all matters affecting 
the printing trade. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
the previous speakers had given at 
much length and with great accuracy the 
reasons why someactionshould be taken in 
this matter by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He knew the House was avxious 
to get away ; and he should not, therefore, 
go over the ground which had been 
traversed by hon. Gentlemen before him, 
and which, in the main, he endorsed, 
But he wished to point out to the House 
that this was not only a question that dealt 
with the wages, hours, and industrial 
conditions of the priuters and men en- 
gaged in the stationery, printing, and 
bookbinding in connection with the 
journals, papers, and other documents 
that were required for this House and the 
various Departments of the Government. 
If the Committee which the Secretary to 
the Treasury had promised them simply 
dealt with wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment—though these were very 
proper questions for inquiry, he must say 
that from the House of Commons point 
of view that would not be sufficient. He 
trusted that that Committee would not sit 
longer than three or four mouths, be- 
cause it could well do the whole of its 
work within that period. He trusted that 
the Committee would consist of prac- 
tical men, and that the Secretary to the 
Treasury in the nomination of that Com- 
mittee would avail himself of the 
technical and expert knowledge of the 
printing trade now in the House. He also 
trusted that the terms of Reference to that 
Committee would go much further than the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed. He 
would tell them why. He believed that the 
system under which the printing was done 
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was, economically and intrinsically, bad. 
He believed that the system of contract 
needlessly harassed the officials and op- 
pressed the men, and that if another system 
were adopted the public and the ratepayers 
would be benefited ; the House of Com- 
mons would get its printing done much 
cheaper and much better; there would 
be better binding—work that would last 
would be turned out ; employment would 
be spread over a larger number of men, 
and a large sum of money would be 
saved which was now speut in print- 
ing such a large number of Govern- 
ment Reports, documents, and Blue 
Books, which speedily went to that 
bourne from which no traveller returns— 
so far as those things were concerned— 
the waste-paper basket and the cheese- 
monger’s shop. He therefore asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 
not widen his Reference to the Committee, 
so that the Committee would inquire 
whether the House of Commons should 
not abolish the contract and tender 
system for printing and bookbinding 
altogether and do its own work itself ? 
He wished to direct attention to the gross 
extravagance of the Stationery Depart- 
ment, That Department was established 
for the purpose of superintending the 
printing under the contract system, and 
to do that it received an amount equal to 
the revenue of a small European State, 
for the Treasury paid over to that De- 
partment over £600,000 a year. More than 
that, they found that there was an annual 
increase which ran from £7,000 to 
£14,000, Last year it was £14,000, 
which, if properly spent, he admitted, 
was a good sign; for the amount 
showed a tendency to increase rapidly 
as the desire for information spread 
amongst the people. This enormous 
sum was divided up between about 
12. contractors, of which two or 
three got the bulk of the printing, 
one firm alone getting £250,000 of 
the-sum. How was the Vote for the 
Stationery Department divided up? For 
printing for the Public Departments 
there were £186,000; paper for same, 
£167,000; binding, £60,000 ; printing, 
binding, and paper for the two Houses 
of Parliament, £77,000; small stores, 
£58,000, and Stationery Office publica- 
tions, £25,000 ; so that £592,000 were 
spent, or were supposed to be spent, in 
London alone? What happened under 
this system? The contracts were signed 
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fora long term of years, and the conditions 
would not permit of one firm doing all the 
work, though it would be of advantage 
to the officials, he was told, if it 
could be done by one firm, Con- 
tracts were made for five and ten 
years, the ‘result of which was that paper 
being reduced in price considerably 
every year—the price of paper to-day as 
compared with 10 years ago being 75 per 
cent. cheaper, generally speaking—large 
profits went to the contractors on the paper 
that they supplied, small though it was ; 
whereas if the work were done by the 
Government the markets could be utilised 
and the printing could be done much 
cheaper than it was done at present, 
As apart from paper being reduced in 
price, nearly all the other accessory 
materials were reduced as well. The 
salaries, wages, and allowances of 
the Stationery Department amounted 
this year to £26,730, being an in- 
crease of £580 on last year. They 
paid, independently of that, £3,500 
for horses, carts, and carriages employed 
in carrying this contract printing about. 
They contracted for books in this way : 
suppose 100 Reports of a certain character 
were wanted iu January, that number was 
printed by the contractor at a high price ; 
in the course of the year more copies were 
required, and perhaps an order for 3,000 
copies was given, for all of which they paid 
at the original price per 100, whereas 
every practical printer knew that the 
price of the 100 copies ordered in 
January was from 40 to 75 per cent. 
higher than if 3,000 copies were 
taken right off. That was typical of 
other instances. Then look at the 
salaries paid in the Stationery Depart- 
ment. The Controller was not a practical 
printer; he was, he believed, a gentleman 
who left the Bar, or rather the Bar left 
him ; and he got £1,200, and £300 in lieu 
of a residence surrendered. The Assistant 
Controller got £600 ; and he found that 
for the superintendence of the Govern- 
ment printing 15 persons took between 
them £7,679. He ventured to say that 
Kyre & Spottiswoode, Harrison, Vacher, 
or any of the other great printing firms, 
did not pay for the practical superin- 
tendence and manufacture of the million’s 
worth of work they turned out every 
year the average salary that these 
men divided up between them simply 
for examination alone. Remember, 
also, that the bulk of the men were not 
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practical printers, and that the knowledge 
they possessed was merely theoretical. 
To the professional staff £2,840 was paid. 
So that there were for purposes of super- 
vision 59 persons to look after the 
contractor, considerably in excess of 
what would be required if without the 
contractor the work was done by Go- 
vernment direct. Passing from the. ex- 
traordinary amount of money paid for 
supervising the contractor to the con- 
tractor’s work, he would take first the 
Postmaster General’s Department. He 
frequently saw Postmasters in different 
places, and had asked them about their 
printing and stationery. That, he found, 
was very unsatisfactory. The general 
complaint of Postmasters throughout the 
country was that the Post Office Guides 
were not got up as they should be. The 
Guide was very badly got up indeed, and, 
so to speak, it was difficult to see the 
paper for the ink on it. Taking as 
« specimen the one issued by this 
particular Department in July, 1894, 
if it were to be put into the hands 


of any practical printer, be would 
say at once that it was a_ piece 
of work for which from its appear- 
ance good wages could not have 


been paid, and that it must have been 
produced under conditions which allowed 
of the work being scamped. Next 
came the Reports issued by the Army 
Medical Department. Here, again, was 
a book produced for the Government under 
the contract system, and he would ask 
anybody to compare the Army Medical 
Department Report for 1892 with any 
of the documents produced by the United 
States Government in their own Govern- 
ment Printery with direct employment ot 
labour—employing theirown men. As 
he believed that this was the only branch 
of the United States administration that 
he ever praised in his life, he hoped the 
Committee would take it on this occasion 
for what it was worth. He had, next, one 
of the United States Departmental Re- 
ports ; it was an admirable work, well got 
up, and any onewould admit at once that 
there was no comparison between the 
character of the printing produced at the 
Bureau of Labour at Washington and 
the heap of Blue Books issued from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. Next, he 
would go to the Mines and Minerals 
Statistical Report for 1893. It had just 


come to hand, and he said again if any 
practical printer looked at that Report, 
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printing, make-up, and, he might 
say generally, the industrial and 
mechanical character of the Report, 
it was not to be compared for a 
moment with similar work produced 
elsewhere—for instance, in New South 
Wales. Here in this country, where they 
produced vast quantities of minerals by 
millions of tons annually, we sent out a 
Report issued by the Government which, 
as compared with the Report produced 
even under the contract system in New 
South Wales, was a positive disgrace; and 
beyond question no comparison what- 
ever could be instituted between the 
two books, and the superiority of the 
New South Wales Report over that 
which was produced for the English 
Government was indisputable. Going 
a little further—to New Zealand— 
it was the same thing; and it 
was just the same throughout the 
Colonies and in other countries. He had 
got at home—he was not able to bring 
them all down to the House—something 
like 30 or 40 official Reports and Blue 
Books issued by various Governments 
throughout the world ; and whether they 
came from New South Wales, New 
Zealand, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, or the Bureau of Labour in 
America, wherever the documents were 
printed directly by the Government in 
theirown Printery there was no comparison 
as to the quality of paper, type, make-up, 
and general appearance and character of 
the work. He earnestly appealed to 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
face of all this, he would not allow this 
Committee to widen the scope of its Re- 
ference—whether it should not be made a 
little more exhaustive, so that the House 
might see whether by an investigation into 
these matters they could not see their way 
to adopt some other system whereby per- 
haps more money would be spent on 
the production, in a better form, of 
really valuable Reports, while at the 
same time effecting a great saving 
in almost useless and badly-produced 
works. It was not merely Trades Union 
rates of wages that he asked for, but the 
adoption of a better means than this tender- 
and-contract system, and so _ getting 
better work done. That was what they, 
on behalf of the actual workers, asked 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; they asked 
it so that working overtime might be 
abolished ; and the work to be done would 
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then be spread over a larger number, and 
done under better conditious. That was 
very necessary in the printing trade. There 
was not a trade in London where the 
physical conditions were worse than 
among the compositors, printers, machine- 
minders, and printers’ devils. Printing 
was done in London for the Govern- 
ment, under conditions of gas-laden 
atmospheres, unhealthy surroundings, 
insanitary conditions, and long hours 
which the Government ought not to allow. 
Yea, more, if good workshops could be 
found for war material at Woolwich, 
model workrooms should be found under 
Government for its own printing. There- 
fore, from every consideration alike of eco- 
nomy, health of employés, and greater 
efficiency in the printing done for these 
Departments, he trusted the Government 
would do something to accede to his re- 
quest. He came now to the last point 
which he had to mention, and that was in 
connection with the Committee work, 
W hat did they find there ? They found the 
same system of contract with regard to 
the shorthand-writing, which was sub-let 
and farmed out in a most extraordinary 
manner. Let him give an instance. Sup- 
posing they were sitting on a Private Bill 
Committee upstairs on any particular day. 
What happened? Not a single word 
or line of the evidence taken 
before that Private Bill Committee 
had reached the hands of the com- 
positors and privters until 7 or 8, 
and more frequently 9, o’clock at 
night. Now that ought not to be the case. 
The printing for that House ought to be 
done under different circumstances, so that 
the notes taken by the shorthand writers 
could be sent away to the printers 
as was dove onall newspapers. The notes 
should be sent off early enough for proofs 
to be produced, so that the Committee 
clerks upstairs, and others, might have 
an opportunity of seeing them before 9 or 
10 o’clock at night. What did the news- 
papers do? If there was any particular 
incident or occurrence in that House 
as late as 1 o'clock in the morning all 
Fleet Street was apprised of it two hours 
afterwards. If that could be done by the 
newspapers, surely the printing of their 
Private Bill Committee work ought not 
to wait seven or eight hours—until 8 or 
9 o’clock at night; but the printers and 
compositors should be able to get the 
work earlier, and instead of having to work 
through the night and walk home they 
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should be able to catch the last trains 
and get away to their homes. The 
existence of the present condition of 
things was entirely due to our scan- 
dalous system of farming out the short- 
hand work. The shorthand writers up- 
stairs were supposed to be the ser- 
vants of a firm which had the practical 
monopoly of this particular work, for 
which they were paid at a rate which 
amounted to 20s. per Times column. 
Any one of those shorthand writers only 
got lls. 3d. as a maximum price per 
column if he wrote out his notes himself. 
He never could get more than 11s. 3d, 
If he dictated the notes he only got 10s. 
per column. What did that mean ? 
Lhe man who got the contract and farmed 
it out again got a sovereign for the 
lls. 3d. which he paid to the actual 
shorthand writer. The contractor’s answer 
to that before the Committee was—he had 
the evidence in his hand—that he paid 
6s. 3d. more out of the sovereign for ex- 
penses ; but it was the opinion of everyone 
engaged in that business that that 6s, 3d. 
should be knocked down to 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
Then there was an attendance 
paid, and for simply saying that he 
was the employer of the shorthand 
writer the coutractor got 50 per cent, 
of the attendance fee — the servant 
of the man who had the monopoly getting 
an attendance fee only of 10s. 6d. per 
day for his work upstairs. That was the 
kind of farming which went on, and which 
this House ought to stop. They gave a 
monopoly to Mr. Gurney, who, as con- 
tractor, made 50 per cent. out of what 
the shorthand writer earned ; and even if 
it were admitted that he was entitled to 
reckon 2s. 6d. for expenses, there was a 
clear case of 6s. profit out of every 
sovereign which he was paid by 
the Government. That was indepen- 
dent of the 10s. 6d. he took for attend- 
ance. <A better system should be intro- 
duced by the Treasury. They ought 
to have a staff of shorthand writers 
of their own working upon a 
rota, and those men should be paid the 
customary, or what might be called the 
Trades Union, rate of wages. They should 
be paid for the work they actually did, 
instead of getting ouly half the money 
paid for it; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not allow one man to havea 
monopoly of this or any other work 
under such conditions, That was one 
of the bad effects of the contract 
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system of doing the Government 
work. He appealed, therefore, to the right 
hon. Gentleman to widen the scope of 
inquiry hy the Committee and to give 
them the opportunity of going into the 
whole matter. Of course, he did not expect 
a promise from the Government, through 
the Secretary to the Treasury, that 
any great change would be made at 
once, because this was no doubt a very im- 
portant question indeed. It involved 
an expenditure altogether of nearly 
£1,000,000 sterling, and the Cabinet 
would have to consider it. This would have 
to be made a Government question before 
they could resolve on a new departure 
and say whether in shorthand writing, in 
printing, or in supplying stationery they 
would not have their work done absolutely 
by Government servants under the best 
conditions, in the interest of good work 
and efficient economy. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Sir, I think 
we are all indebted to the hon. Member for 
his able contribution in this matter. I 
am sure everyone will admit the great 
amount of experience and practical know- 
ledge he has brought to bear upon this 
question. He has afforded us a great 
deal of information in the different 
departments of work he has dealt with. 
With respect to the most important 
point, that of the Government under- 
taking its own printing, that is, of course, 
a serious matter, and I am glad to hear 
from the hon. Member that he recognises 
it is really a very important depar- 
ture. It is, I think, a question very 
well worth consideration, and deserving 
of every attention both by the Treasury 
and by the Cabinet itself, as to whether 
any change should be made. I hope, if 
on consideration they should be willing 
that this important general question 
should be referred to the same Committee, 
to be inquired into with the question of 
printing, that the hon. Gentleman will be 
a Member of that Committee, and that he 
will help to bring forward the question 
and have it thoroughly threshed out in 
every way. All the other points he has 
mentioned are also, I think, well worthy 
of considerstion. As to the cost of print- 
ing Blue Books, I admit that it is very 
great. We waste a lot of money every 
year on Blue Books ; for, while some are 
unquestionably of great value, others are 
almost worthless ; and I think with a 
little more care we might arrange to have 
fewer Blue Books issued, and so be able 
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to spend more upon those which are pro- 
duced. That would be to the advantage 
of the public in every way. England, I 
quite agree with the hon. Member, 
ought not to be behind other countries, 
and even vur own colonies, in this matter. 
Then, with regard to the Reports of 
Committees, I think they should be 
brought up earlier, and that as far as 
possible the night work now necessitated 
should be avoided by employing a larger 
staff in issuing the Reports. In that way 
the night work might be to a great ex- 
tent avoided. All those are points which 
are well worth consideration, and I would 
go as far as to say that the eniployment 
of men in the way mentioned by the hon. 
Member should be made a point of refer- 
ence to the Committee. I think there is 
a great deal to be done in the direction 
of such an inquiry ; and if the Committee 
has upon it gentlemen who understand 
these different branches of business, I 
believe we shall be able to go sume way 
towards doing a great work for the 
benefit of those concerned, while at the 
same time economising the funds of the 
State. With regard to what was said 
by the hon. Member for Dublin as to 
sub-letting contracts, we cannot, I am 
afraid, interfere, as to the sub-letting of 
any part of the work in any way, with 
the holders of existing contracts. 
The hon. Member will, I think, 
fully admit that. No doubt a great 
deal has been said on the subject. 
It is frequently urged that the plan of 
sub-letting is very objectionable, and 
that we ought to give facilities for the 
recommendations that have been made on 
the subject to be carried out. I can only 
say, in respect to the scale of prices for 
work done under our contracts, that during 
the time I am in Office I will take care 
that every consideration shall be given 
to what has been said by hon. Members 
on the subject. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked whether public tenders were 
invited for stationery, and, if so, what 
were the means employed to give 
publicity ? No reference was made in 
the Votes to quill pens, of which thou- 
sands were supplied to the Government 
Departments. When once they had been 
dipped in ink they never, so far as he was 
aware, made a second appearance, and 
he should like to know what became of 
them after they had been once used ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT stated that the 
tenders for stationery used in the Govern- 
ment Departments were invited publicly 
from all the firms which were on the 
Stationery Office list. ‘There were several 
hundreds of these firms, and they each re- 
ceived an invitation. Any firm desiring 
to be placed on the list sent in an appli- 
cation for that purpose. The quills, 
after being discarded, were generally re- 
made aud used elsewhere ; they were not 
wasted in the way suggested. 

Mr. CREMER asked whether the 
used pens were sold and then re-purchased 
again ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, they were 
all utilised. They were not sold and 
purchased again by the Departments. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether, in 
the contract for paper, there was any 
condition that the paper should be 
manufactured in this country ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, there was 
not, but about three-fourths of the 
paper was manufactured in this country. 
It was not bought, in any case, from 
foreign firms. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


8. £11,743, to complete the sum for 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
&e., Office. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) desired to call attention to the 
stripping of the Welsh hills of 
timber by the Office of Woods 
and Forests for State purposes. He 
urged upon the right hon. Gentleman 
that some portion of the revenues of the 
Department should be devoted to new 
plantations. He further suggested that 
a Departmental Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the practic- 
ability of the re-afforestation of the Welsh 
hills, and also as to the best methods of 
carrying out that object. He also asked 
for information as to the conditions under 
which mining and sporting rights were 
granted in Wales. No information was 
given as to steps taken for the protection 
of the rights of the public in their own 
property. Hun Ireds of thousands sterling 
had been expended on public property in 
Wales without any information being 
given to the public. Another point was 
that the Woods and Forests Com- 
missioners should not be allowed to 
alienate public property. One or two 
cireumstances had occurred of what ap- 
peared to be gross acts of jobbery, one 
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being in reference to a very interesting 
old historical ruin. The Woods and 
Forests Commissioners had actually sold 
that ruin and the rock on which it stood 
at Ormsby Gore for £175. That was 
really an outrage upon the public. He 
was simply citing that case in illustra- 
tion. ‘The evidence was given in 
January last, but no information what- 
ever was given even to the Local Autho- 
rities. Though an action had been com- 
menced nothing had been done since in 
the matter, 

Mr. EDWARDS (Radoorshire) stated, 
that Continental countries were spending 
millions a year in re-afforesting, and 
England, being the greatest consumer of 
timber in Europe, ought to follow that 
excellent example. Some of the best 
timber used in the Welsh collieries came 
from France, and there was no reason 
why as good timber should not be sup- 
plied of native growth. In regard to the 
letting of sporting rights, the Woods and 
Forests Commissioners should take the 
same care of public property as would be 
taken if it were in private hands, and 
the best possible price should be obtained 
by the local agents on behalf of the 
Department. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, that the 
rights of the public had been enormously 
diminished, and it was the duty of the 
Government to take care that the process 
should not go on. Steps should also be 
taken for re-afforestation, because in the 
past Wales had for national purposes 
been denuded of its great forests. Since 
1851 the Commissioners had sold their 
ancient charges to the amount of 
£151,000, and they had only invested out 
of that a little over £41,000, so that 
there was a balance due to Wales of 
£110,000 uninvested. Without going 
further into the large body of evidence, 
which could easily be brought forward, 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would grant an inquiry into the matter, 
in order to prevent the waste at present 
going on. 

*Smr J. T. HIBBERT said, he must 
congratulate his hon. Friends upon their 
having a sympathetic Commissioner of 
Woods who was responsible for the 
management of property in Wales, and 
he was glad to be able to say that he had 
from him a Report on this matter of 
planting in Wales, which was under con- 
sideration at the present time. The 
Commissioner proposed to make a per- 
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sonal visit to Wales for the purpose of 
ascertaining by actual inspection in the 
several localities how far they were 
suitable for this purpose, and whether 
the circumstances of soil, and situa- 
tion, and so forth, offered a reason- 
able prospect of return on the expendi- 
ture. The question had advanced so far, 
and as the proceedings involved . the 
expenditure of money, they would have 
to bring the proposal before the Trea- 
sury, and it would have to be con- 
sidered by them. He had suggested that 
Mr. Stafford Howard should undertake 
this work ; that he should himself be 
responsible for the work, that he should 
go down to Wales, visit various portions 
of it, should hold open inquiries at 
certain places in different parts of Wales, 
giving full notice of his visit, and should 
then ascertain how far the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the district were in favour 
of the scheme. He thought hon. Mem- 
bers were to be congratulated on the fact 
that Mr. Stafford Howard had taken up 
the question, aud he had no doubt he 
would be able to work it out to some- 
thing effective, so as to carry out the 
wishes of the hon. Members who had 
spoken on the subject. He believed the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
referred to the question of Farren’s 
Quarry, and he was glad to be able 
to inform him that that quarry was 
in a better position. It was let for 
20 years from the Sth of January, 
1890, and the lease expired in 1910, 
There was a certain rent of £50 a 
yeur payable to the Crown. That rent 
was regularly paid, so of course there 
was no chance of taking possession of 
the quarry so as to oust this tenant. 
The royalties were Id., 3d., and 6d. per 
ton on the respective kinds of stone got 
from the quarry. This lease, it seemed, 
required two men to be kept at work, 
and at the date of the latest Report by 
the Crown Mine Agent seven men were 
at work. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member was aware of the fact, but 
he believed the lessees were in negotia- 
tion with the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests for the site of a pier to be 
used in connection with the work of the 
quarry. If that were so, it looked as if 
they were intending to work the 
quarry in a much better way than they 
had hitherto. Of course, the Crown had 
other quarries in the neighbourhood 


which they would be glad to let to other 
Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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tenants. With regard to the question 
of the appointment of landowners as 
stewards, which was raised by oue of bis 
hon. Friends, he should be very glad to 
inquire of and confer with the Com- 
missioner upon the subject. He rather 
agreed with much that his hon. Friend 
stated upon the matter, that it was not 
quite a desirable kind of appointment 
to make to this kind of work. In respect 
to the alienation of property in Wales, 
he did not think the Commissioner 
would have any desire to do that unless 
they had had good offers for the pro- 
perty. But he would confer with the 
Commissioner as to whether any notice 
should be given of any intention to 
alienate property. Then there was the 
question of sporting leases. He had 
asked for a Report upon that matter, 
and he was told that in the last six years 
there had been 15 cases of sporting 
teases. There had been a renewal of 
old leases, but no lease was renewed 
without an independent and fresh valua- 
tion. They had relet seven of the old leases, 
but it was upon a new valuation. Inthe 
case of the other eight, those were ad- 
vertised, but he was sorry to say that 
the plan of advertising them did not 
seem to be very successful. For some of 
these eight no tenders were received at 
all in answer to the advertisements, and 
for others there was only one answer, so 
that in no case was there any competi- 
tion. What the Commissioner was asked 
to do wus to make as good an arrange- 
ment as he could for sporting rights. He 
could assure his hon. Friends that they 
had a sympathetic Commissioner, and he 
trusted they would make use of him 
whenever he went down to any place for 
the purpose of making inquiries, and that 
they would confer with him on the 
various subjects that came within his 
province. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that on 
the forestry question he was so tho- 
roughly satisfied with the answer he had 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 


that he did not propose to pursue 
the matter any further. So far as 
he was concerned, he did not re- 


quire a Departmental Committee, so long 
us it was understood that the Com- 
missioner would take the matter up, and 
have open inquiries in different places. 
With regard to the quarry, he did not 
attach any blame to the right hon, 
Gentleman for what had been done. It 
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was'a Unionist iob. He understood from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there was a pier which the 
tenant to ¢rect there for the 
purpose of developing the quarry, and he 
hoped ‘the Secretary to the Treasury 
would see that the Commissioners im- 
posed terms upon him in regard to this 

ier to it down to the water's edge. 

e should like to know, with regard to 
this old castle there was in Criccieth, 
whether there was any clause in the deed 
to preserve the public rights, and, if there 
was, whether any steps were taken by. the 
Commissioners to protect those rights ? 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, there 
was just one point to which the right 
hon, Gentleman had not alluded in his 
reply, and it was one of very great im- 
portance to Wales. Crown property to 
the value of over £150,000 had been sold 
in Wales, and the investments only 
amounted to about £41,000, and he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he would bear that fact in mind in 
dealing with Wales, seeing that Wales 
had sustained a loss of about £110,000 
by the transaction. He begged to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman most heartily 
for his reply generally. 

Mr. EDWARDS said, that while 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman for 
the reply which he had given him with 

to the leasing of sporting rights, 
he should like to ask him to look into 
the matter carefully, because he found in 
one case that during the last 20 years 
the lease had been renewed to the same 
person. It was clear that the inten- 
tion of the Woods and Forests Com- 
missioners was that the leases should be 
open to competition, 


*Mr. WEIR said, he desired to move| P 


the Motion which stood in his name. 
This was that the Vote should be reduced 
by the sum of £50, and he did this with 
the object of getting some information 
from the right hon. Gentleman regarding 
the granting of licences for salmon- 
fishing in the Highlands of Scotland. 
On the 28th of March of last year he 
made an effort to get some information on 
the subject. He was then informed— 

* Much dissatisfaction exists amongst the fish- 
ermen around the coasts of Scotland on the 
subject. The Government have it in contem- 
plation to arrange for licences being granted to 
fish for salmon, and other fish of the salmon- 
kind, in places around the coasts of Scotland, 
where the right of salmon fishing has not been 
already granted to private individuals.” 
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Latér on he asked the Secretary ' for 
Scotland another question on the same 
subject, and the right hon. Gentleman 
then said— 

“He was glad to say that there was a spirit 
now’ in the Office of Works—a_ reformi 

irit he might call it—and since Mr. Staff 

oward been at work he had shown a 
desire to adopt a policy which would be 
pleasing to the House of Commons.” 
He was very much gratified when he 
obtained that information from the 
Secretary for Scotland, but he wanted 
to know what progress was being made. 
Tt was not enough to say that efforts 
were being made. It was time, since 
March 1893, that something positive 
should be done. An advertisement was 
an excellent mode of intimating these 
facts, but it was no use advertising 
in The Times or in any other paper 
which did not come within the reach of 
the people who were interested in this 
matter. He would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that notices should be 
sent round to the post offices, and 
possibly to the schools. If the notices 
were sent to Highland schools, there 
would then be a better opportunity of 
the parents of the children attending 
those schools getting information as to 
the prospect of securing licences for 
catching salmon, or fish of the salmon 


kind. He hoped the right’ hon. 
Gentleman would give them such 
information as would encourage 


him to withdraw the Motion he had put 
down, because he had no desire to detain 
the Committee one moment longer than 
was necessary. But this was a matter of 
vital importance to people in his consti- 
tuency. Prosecutions were taking place 
every day, and persons were sent to 
rison because when they were fishing 
for other kinds of fish a salmon or fish 
of the salmon kind came into the fisher- 
man’s net. He hoped they would have 
licences freely issued over the Highlands 
of Scotland, and indeed all round the 
coasts of Scotland, where the law was so 
bad that it was a penal offence to take a 
salmon out of the sea. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that in 
reply to his hon. Friend, who thought 
nothing had been done in this matter, he 
had to tell him that a great step had been 
taken, and he must live in hopes of more 
being done hereafter. Very few of the 
leases from Crown salmon-fishings had 
fallen in recently, but the great bulk of 
them would fall in in November, 1894. 
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Of those licences for salmon-fishing that 
had expired 29 were in Argyllshire, 8 in 
Ayr, 8 in Inverness, and 5 in Ross. 

Advertisements were inserted in the 
newspa in Scotland, in the way 
most likely to come under the notice of 
the people most interested, inviting 
applications for licences, but he was 
sorry to say that the results in the 
yey, of gd esp were not very satis- 

rinted lists of the fishings 
bed so been widely circulated, Many 
inquiries were made, but only two a ple 
cations had been received for all ae 
licences, and of these one had been 
granted, and the other was ready for 
delivery on payment of the fee. That 
was one step. He had also to inform his 
hon. Friend that the Commissioner, Mr. 
Stafford Howard, had himself been to 
Scotland, and had visited most of the 
fishings where the leases would fall in in 
November. He had had meetings with 
the fishermen and other inhabitants in the 
villages, and had discussed with them the 
terms on which the licences for these 
fishings should be granted. The Com- 
missioner was now preparing a scheme 
for granting these licences at certain 
places, and he hoped his hon, Friend 
would give them some credit for action in 
this matter. 

Mr. WEIR: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the Committee the 
number of fishings which will expire in 
November, 1894 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: No, I have 
not got that information. 

*Mr. WEIR asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered the desir- 
ability of adopting any other plan than 
advertising. He had had to admit that 
advertising in newspapers had not been 
a success in Wales nor in the northern 
parts of Scotland, and he begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would consider the desirability of testing 
another plan—that of putting notices 
into the post offices and schoolhouses ? 

Sim J. T. HIBBERT said, it was 
quite impossible for him to supply the 
hon. Gentleman with all the information 
he wanted, He had given him all he 
possessed. 

Mr. WEIR: If I put a question on 
the Paper, and give the right hon. 
Gentleman due notice, will he be able to 
furnish me with the information ? 

Siz J.T. HIBBERT: If the hon, 


Gentleman will write me a_ note, it 
Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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will be much more effective than putting 
& question, 
zn. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough); 

Is the right hon. Gentleman able to say 
whether these licences are granted for a 
long number of years? I want to know 
whether the effect of them is to tie, up 
the property for a long number of years ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: They are 
granted for a short term of years, 


Vote agreed to. 

9. £28,566, to complete the sum for 
Works and Public Buildings Office. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he desired to ask a ques- 
tion of the First Commissioner of 
Works. The Committee would remember 
that some weeks ago he put a question 
to the right hon. Gentleman as to whe- 
ther there could not be added to the 
statues of a historic character which the 
already had a statue of Oliver Cromwell, 
and the way in which that question 
was received in the House, and the 
notice—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that this cannot be 
gone into. It does not arise on this Vote. 

Mr. WEIR: I believe the Motion 
standing in my name is out of Order, 

Tae CHAIRMAN : It is. 

Mr. WEIR : Then I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £50 in order 
that I may say a word or two respecting 
the First Commissioner of Works. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber can ask a question without moving 
any reduction of the Vote. 

Dr. CLARK : I would suggest to my 
hon. Friend, seeing the late hour at 
which we have now arrived, the desir- 
ability of raising the matter on the Report 
stage. 

“Mn. WEIR: I am quite willing to 
take that course. 


Vote agreed to, 


10. £16,000, to complete the sum for 
Secret Service. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
rise to move any reduction of the Vote 
or to detain the Committee for more than 
a minute. He wished simply to say 
what he had always said on this Vote. 
He protested against this Vote ifor 
Secret Service, because it was used for 
corrupt purposes. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that this 
Vote illustrated the injury done to the 
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Public Service by keeping back the 
Estimates till discussion nao impossible. 
It was a perfect scandal that a Vote 
like this should pass absolutely without 
discussion, but in the present state of 
the House no effective discussion could 
take place. There were many questions 
on which public discussion was desirable 
and he hoped that some steps would be 
taken to allow this particular subject to 
be discussed on Report. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he wished 
to supplement the protest of his hon. 
Friend against the delay in bringing on 
the Estimates. ‘They had to deal witha 
Revenue of something like £100,000,000 
sterling, and he did think it ought to 
be arranged to take Supply the first 
thing in the Session, leaving the orna- 
mental part of their work for later, It 
was positively indecent the way in which 
the work was now done. 


Vote agreed to. 


11, £3,155, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 

12. £2,470, to complete the sum for 
Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 

13. £4,754, to complete the sum for 
Board of Supervision for Relief of the 
Poor, and for Public Health, Scotland. 

14, £2,264, to complete the sum for 
Household of Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

15. £939, to complete the sum for 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland. 

16. £3,007, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Office, Ireland. 

17. £19,770, to complete the sum for 
Publie Works Office, Ireland. 

18. £8,637, to complete the sum for 
Registrar General's Office, Ireland. 

19. £5,171, to complete the sum for 
Valuation and Boundary Survey, Ire- 
land. 


Crass III, 

20. £25,782 (including a Supplemen- 
tary sum of £3,000), to complete the 
sum for Miscellaneous Legal Expenses. 

21. £177,874, to complete the sum for 
Supreme Court of Judicature. 

22. £3,771, to complete the sum for 
Land Registry. 

23. £18,062, to complete the sum for 
County Courts, 

24. £2,748, to complete the sum for 
Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 
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25. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

" a sum, not exceeding £34,435, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to lete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of: March, 1895, for the Salaries of 
the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioners 
of the Metropolitan Police, and of the Receiver 
for the Metropolitan Police District, the Pay 
and Expenses of Officers of Metropolitan Police 
employed on special duties, and the Salaries 
oud Expenses of the Inspectors of Constabu- 
lary.” 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
said, he had to bring forward a question 
which, although at first sight appeared 
to be a purely local matter, was one of 
general interest. But was it advisable 
to bring it on so late in the Sitting ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The hon. 
Member might raise it on Report. 

Captain NORTON: If the right 
hon. Gentleman is prepared to reply to 
me I am willing to go on with it now. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: As there is 
no representative of the Home Office 
present could not the hon. Member defer 
his remarks until the Report stage ? 

Carrain NORTON: Perhaps I had 
better move to report Progress. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It is of the 
utmost importance that the business be- 
fore the Committee should be got on with, 
and I hope that the hon. and gallant 
Member will allow the Vote to be taken 
and reserve his remarks on it for the 
Report stage. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he con- 
sidered that any discussion on this Vote 
should take place in Committee. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Vote would be 
postponed in the absence of any repre- 
sentative of the Home Office. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Captain 
Norton.) 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I hope the 
Motion will not be pressed. The Under 
Secretary for the Home Office will be 
here in a few minutes. 

Captain NORTON: I will with- 
draw the Motion then, and proceed with 
my remarks, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Cartain NORTON said, he was sorry 
to disturb either the Home Secretary or 
Under Secretary, but he had made a 
special journey from the Continent in 
order to go into this matter, and it would 
be most inconvenient if it were not taken 
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- that: evening. He hoped, thetéfore, the 
Committee would excuse him for the 
action he was taking, action which also 
found its justification in the importance of 
the Force with which he had to deal. 
The Metropolitan Police Force was the 
largest Police Force in existence ; it cost 
£1,500,000 sterling annually; it did 
duty over a district covering a radius 
of 15 miles from Charing Cross ; it pro- 
tected property of immeuse value, some- 
thing like £37,000,000 sterling ; | it 
patrolled 8,000 miles of streets, aud was 
responsible for the safety and well-being 
of 5,500,000 of inhabitants, drawn, like 
the Force itself, from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. London was practi- 
cally the trade centre of the globe, and 
the thousands of foreigners who annually 
visited the city were loud in their praise 
of the magnificent service performed by 
the Force. Members of that body had 
over and over again proved that their 
physical and moral courage was at as 
high a level as their splendid physique. 
It might be asked of him, “ Why this 
praise of the police?” His reply was 
that it was in order to cut off one line of 
retreat for the Treasury Bench. He had 
noticed during the short time he had been 

- in the House that the Members of the 
Front Bench, when they were unwilling 
to deal with an admitted grievance, 
or when they had no _ argument 
to urge, retired behind a _ cloud 
of skirmishes in the shape of praise 
towards the aggrieved. He stated 
not long since that considerable dis- 
satisfaction had for a long time 
prevailed among the police with the 
system whereby the Force was provided 
with boots. That statement of his was 
contradicted, but as he had hundreds of 
the men resident in his constituency, he 
had personally investigated scores of 
cases. He had asked for an independent 
inquiry into the matter, so as to decide 
once and for all who wanted to enter for 
the “ Ananias” stakes, but he was told 
that no such inquiry would be tolerated, 
because it would be subversive of discipline. 
He ventured to suggest that discipline 
would in no way be affected by it, and he 
appealed to hon. Members who had 
spent years in the Regular Forces to say 
that that suggestion was confirmed by 
their own experience. Again, he was 
told that the men could make complaints 
through their officers with reference to a 
matter of that kind, but he ventured to 
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be tolerated in any properly-diseiplined 
Force, and, indeed, no man would; so 
complain unless he was assured that the 
complaint would be weleomed not only 
by officers high im authority, but by 
every officer, even down to the lowest 
grade. The contracts for police boots 
had been made for five years, whereas 
the Army contracts were given out for 
ove year ouly. He on one occasion 
asked the reason for making the contract 
for so long a period, and the Home 
Secretary, owing to the replies put into 
his hands by the Police Authorities, 
had, in his opinion, made himself 
extremely ridiculous in the eyes of the 
House and of the public by stating that 
it was desirable, so that the boots might 
be delivered before they were required 
and the leather thus have time to 
season. Any expert in the leather 
trade would admit that leather was 
practically at its best when it left 
the hands of the ucer, and 
leather merchants did not find it desirable 
to stock themselves largely in advance of 
their requirements. How was it that 
the Army high-low at 10s. 6d. was found 
to be superior to the police boot, whieb 
cost lls. 11d. ? It might be said that it 
was not superior, but those who wore 
the shoe best knew where it pinched, and 
men in the Police Force who had also 
served in the Army—as many of them 
had—were unanimous that the Army 
boot was far superior to the police boot. 
Perhaps it would be said that the latter 
was made of leather of a superior quality, 
and was better suited for the special pur- 
pose for which it was required, but here 
again the men’s experience was 
very different, and their view was 
confirmed by the public, because both 
classes of boots were frequently sold to 
outside dealers, and while the Army high- 
low fetched 7s. or 8s. when retailed to 
the public, the police boot only realised 
5s. or 6s. He would suggest that the 
difference both in quality and price was 
due to the system of contracting. Con- 
tracts for Army hand-sewn high-lows 
were divided amongst 30 firms, and were 
limited to one year, It was therefore 
clearly to the interest of the Army con- 
tractors to supply as good a class of 
boot as the price given would allow 
them to do, in order to secure a rénéwal 
of, and if possible an increased order for 
the next year. Furthermore, the boots 
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were passed by;a Board of experts. On 
the other hand, the police boot. contract 
ran for five years, and.the goods supplied 
_ Were by an individual whe was 
called an examiner, aud who was a prac- 
tical bootmaker, He received 1d. per 
pair for passing the boots. He had to pass 
something like 30,000, pairs. a year, 
value about £18,000, and had to 
support his wife and family aud 
pay his travelling expenses out of less 
than £150 a year. He had no intention 
of casting any reflections on the charac- 
ter of that distiugnished artificer, but he 
ventured to suggest that a contractor who 
knew his business would be a strange 
man if he did not induce such an indi- 
vidual to pass any boots he chose to lay 
before him. An hon, Friend had just iv- 
formed him that the examiner was not 
an artificer, but that he was a traveller 
for a large house, who thus employed 
his spare time, Then the hon. Mem- 
ber quite understood how the boots 
were passed. The Examiner was in- 
formed by telegram that a given 
number of boots required to be passed ; 
he at once put in an appearance, 
and after a sumptuous mid-day repast 
proceeded with his task. A pair of 
boots was placed in his hands—no doubt 
they had been carefully selected—and 
having examined them, he urbanely re- 
marked, “I do not know how you do it 
for the money,” and, on the principle of 
Ex uno disce omnes, proceeded to pass 
the whole lot on the strength of the one 
submitted pair. He would suggest that 
the boots should in future be passed in 
the same way as the Army boots, He 
was not attacking the boots : it was the 
system he was complaining of, and iu jus- 
tice to one firm, Messrs. Pocock Brothers, 
one of the two firms of coutractors, he 
was bound to say that the complaints of 
quality which he had personally investi- 
gated did not apply to bouts supplied by 
them, Taking the 20 largest municipali- 
ties in the Kingdom, he found that in 17 
the police were made a “ boot allowance,” 
and that the contract system had been 
tried and failed. The City of London 
Police had such an _ allowance ; the 
amount was 3s. a month, He was not 
asking so much for the Metropolitan 
Police ; he only. suggested that they 
should receive the contract price. That 
system had been tried on two occasions 
uring the last 10 or 12 years, and had 
worked satisfactorily both to the men and 
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to, the authorities. In 16 out of 80 
Municipalities as to whieh he had ob- 
tained information the meu received 
allowauces varying from 24s. to 32s. a 
year, and ia the Royal Irish Constabulary 
it was 26s., aud he was told by Sir 
Andrew Reed that that gave complete 
satisfaction to him and to the men 
under his. command. An objection 
had been made that under such a 
system the men. would not . supply 
themselves. with suitable boots, that 
they would purchase cheap artieles 
and spend the balance of the money in 
debauchery. But he believed they would 
do nothing of the kind ; that they would 
have too much consideration for their 
own health and comfort. He had been 
asked why, if the boot allowance system 
were such a good one, it was not applied 
to the Army? But the cases were 
different. The Army was largely recruited 
from youths in their teens, who were 
not competent to provide themselves with 
suitable boots, and moreover it would 
be subversive of discipline to have men 
constantly running into the town in order 
to see the bootmaker, nor would it be 
desirable to have competiag tradesmen 
constantly over-ruuning the barracks. 
Moreover, troops required large supplies 
of boots when on active and foreign 
service when the contract was the 
only possible system. The police- 
man was in a totally different posi- 
tion. Asa rule, he was a man of mature 
years with home responsibilities, and he 
was likely to study carefully his own 
health, and as he had to be continually 
walking about the streets he would see 
that his boots properly fitted him, for 
he could not resort to the shifts em- 
ployed by the soldier on active service, 
such as the cutting of his boots, and so 
forth, nor could he be placed on some 
duty which would not necessitate his 
being much upon his feet when he 
became foot sore; He was bound to 
do from eight, te ten hours out of 
every 24 on duty in the streets. He 
had to thank the has Secretary for the 
extreme courtesy he had displayed in 
answering his applications for informa- 
tion on’ this matter, bat he fully re- 
eoguised that the right bon. Gentleman, 
having such multifarious and operons 
duties to perform, could not personall 
investigate these matters. Since Sir E 
Bradford, one of the best Police Commis- 
siovers they had ever had, found that it 








was impossible to supply the men with 
suitable boots by means of contracts 
he thought that proved the case. Even 
if the quality of the leather was 
good, any man would prefer a cheap 
boot of inferior leather that suited his 
requirements to a boot at double the 
price and of superior leather which 
did not. The real fact was that the 
contract system for boots had been a 
failure. Upon several occasions he had 
had to ‘make isome inquiries about this 
eontract. He had inquired whether it 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House, or whether a copy of the con- 
tract could not be furnished him. From 
- the difficulty which he had experienced 
in getting at the document, anybody 
might have supposed that it was a 
foreign Treaty of the highest Imperial 
importance. Amongst other things, he 
asked whether he might be allowed to 
take down the terms of the contract, 
and at last he was permitted to go to the 
Home Office and examine this precious 
document. He had been told by the 
Home Secretary that there was no ques- 
tion of bringing the contract to an end 
until the expiration of the period for 
which it was made. It seemed to him 
that what information the Home Secre- 
tary had got might as well have been 
told to the horse marines, as, for example, 
that leather improved by keeping, whereas 
they all knew that leather perished by the 
lapse of time. He should argue that the 
contract ought to be terminated. Then 
he wanted a distinct pledge that as soon 
as the contract expired the members of 
the Metropolitan Police should receive 
an allowance at the present rate which 
was paid for boots. That was not a 
very great concession todemand. There 
would be no difficulty in arranging the 
matter once such pledge was given. He 
hoped he might not be driven to take a 
Division upon the reduction of the Vote 
he had thought it necessary to move. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £100, 
in respect of the Salary of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police.” — (Captain 
Norton.) 

*Taze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Grorce RussE.t, North 
Beds.) stated that his hon. Friend might 
be satisfied with having made a convert 
so far as the individual Member of the 
Government now speaking was concerned. 
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The attention of the Home Office had 
been directed to this subject, and his hon. 
Friend’s efforts had brought about a con- 
siderable change in their point of view. 
Undoubtedly, it was a more ideally per- 
fect arrangement that one’s boots should 
be adapted to one’s feet than one’s feet to 
one’s boots. That seemed the elemen- 
tary philosophy of the subject. As far 
as the sentiments of the Force were con- 
cerned, he found, from inquiries made in 
his individual capacity as a citizen, that 
his hon. Friend was right. He found 
that, having a good deal of human nature 
in their composition and anatomy, many 
members of the Force agreed in pre- 
ferring the system which adapted 
the works of art to the works of 
nature. He found, further, that in 
the municipal towns the system almost 
universally prevailed of allowing the 
men to purchase their own boots. 
The only difficulty, then, lay in the 
matter of existing contracts. Supposing 
it appeared that there was a terminable 
clause in them, though he was not aware 
that there was, it would be for the Home 
Secretary to consider the question of 
terminating the contracts as suggested. 
If not, the contracts would expire three 
years hence, and he might say there 
was no intention on the part of 
the present administrators at the 
Home Office to renew them. The 
ultimate decision in the matter must rest 
with the Home Secretary of three years 
hence, and the obvious moral was that 
his hon. Friends should do their utmost 
to keep Her Majesty’s advisers in their 
present places. . 

*Carprain NORTON said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment, and he desired 
to thank the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department for his courteous and 
satisfactory answers and his witty speech. 
But would he give a definite pledge, on 
behalf of the Home Office, that when 
the existing contracts expired the system 
of boot money would be introduced ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes, 
Sir, subject, obviously, to the condition 
that we are in Office. We cannot, of 
course, bind others. But if we are in 
Office when the contracts expire, I be- 
lieve they will not be renewed. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he hoped 
that when the system of money in lieu 
of boots was introduced the money 
would be so distributed that the men 
would receive it in proportion to the 
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wear of boots by each man, and that 
there would be no distribution of a 
uniform amount, otherwise, those whose 
boots lasted longer than others would 
have the price of two or three pairs to 
put into their pockets, at the expense of 
the ratepayers. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, the system of 
supplying money in lieu of boots had 
worked well in most of our large 
Municipalities. That had been the ex- 
perience in Hull, where both systems 
had been practically tried, and he had a 
letter from the Chairman of the Watch 
Committee there saying that the allow- 
ance was better and more economical 
than the supply of boots. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked what was being done with 
reference to the provision of matrons for 
the Metropolitan police stations ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I know 
that the Secretary of State is fully alive 
to the desirability of introducing this 
alteration of system, but I am not ina 
position to say that such an alteration is 
to be made. I am convinced that my 
hon. Friend may be satisfied that the 
change will be introduced if the cireum- 
stances admit. 


Uriginal Question put, and agreed to- 


26. £361,139, to complete the sum for 
Prisons, England and the Colonies, 


Mr. JOHN BURNS wished to ask 
the Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment whether it was the fact that, 
whereas the number of warders in 
Holloway Prison was supposed to be 
20, it was nearer 11 or 13? He thought 
it was a matter for regret that, owing to 
the time when the Vote was taken, Mem- 
bers of the House who had been in 
prison, and others who expected to go to 
prison, had no real opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question of the severe and 
sometimes brutal way in which our 
prisons were administered. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
if his hon. Friend could give him in- 
stances where the staff was insufficient 
they should be at once looked into. He 
shared his hon. Friend’s regret that the 
subject was not reached till the end of 
the Session. 


Vote agreed to. 


The following Votes were agree] to :— 
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27. £137,117, to complete the sum for 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 

28. £18,903, to complete the sum for 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

29. £44,998, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges and Courts of Law, Scotland. 

30. £22,711, to complete the sum for 
Register House, Edinburgh. 

31. £51,700, to complete the sum for 
Prisons, Scotland. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1892-3. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. That itappears by the Navy Appropria- 
tion Account for the year ended the 31st day of 
March, 1893, and the statement appended 
thereto, as follows, namely :— 

(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£397,516 19s. 3d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 
£333,471 3s. 2d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, so 
that the gross actual expenditure for the 
whole of the Navy Services exceeded the 
gross estimated expenditure by the net 
sum of £64,045 16s. 1d. ; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£59,395 18s. 6d., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule ; 
while the receipts in aid of other Nav 
Services exceeded the estimate of suc 
receipts by a total sum of £37,693 3s. 4d., 
as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
appended Schedule; so that the total 
actual receipts in aid of the Grants for 
Navy Services fell short of the total 
estimated receipts by the net sum of 
£21,702 15s. 2d. ; 

(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Navy Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 


namely :— £ s. d. 
Total Surpluses... 309,270 1 6 
Total Deficits 395,018 12 9 


2. That the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the'application, in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Navy Ser- 
vices, of the whole of the sums received in 
excess of the estimated Appropriations in Aid, 
in respect of the same Services; and have 
also temporarily authorised the application of 
so much of the said total surpluses on certain 
Grants for Navy Services as is necessary to 
cover the said total deficits on other Grants for 
Navy Services. 

3. Resolved, That the application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 
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4. That itappears by the Army Appropriation | 
Account for the year ended the 3lst day of | 
March, 1893, and the statement appended | 
thereto, as follows, namely :— 

(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Army Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£240,292 11s. 8d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other | 
Army Services fell short of the Estimate | 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 
£256,441 10s. 8d., as shown in Column | 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule ; 
so that the gross actual expenditure for 
the whole of the Army Services fell short | 
of the gross estimated expenditure by the | 

net sum of £16,148 19s. ; 


(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain | 
Army Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of | 
£59,773 1s. 6d., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule; | 
while the receipts in aid of other Army 
Services ex ed the estimate of such 
receipts by a total sum of £102,051 16s. 9d., 
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as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
appended Schedule; so that the total 
actual receipts in aid of the Grants 
for Army Services exceeded the total 
estimated receipts by the net sum of 
£42,278 15s. 3d. ; 

(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Army Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 


namely :— 
£ s. d. 
Total Surpluses... 255,450 4 11 
Total Deficits 197,022 10 8 


5. That the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application, in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Army Services, 
of the whole of the sums received in excess of 
the estimated appropriations in aid, in respect 
of the same Services, and have also temporarily 
authorised the application of so much of the 
said total surpluses on certain Grants for Army 
Services as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficits on other Grants for Army Services. 

6. Resolved, That the application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 
































ScHEDULE. 
Gross Expenditure. | Appropriations in Aid. 
3 Excesses of | Surpluses of | Deficiencies | Surpluses of 
> Actual over| Estimated | of Actual as| Actualas 
S Army Services, 1892-93. Estimated | over Actual | compared | com 1 
S$ Ss Gross Gross | with Estima-|with Estima- 
ad Votes. Expenditure,| Expenditure.) ted a Receipts. 
1. 2. 3. | 4. 
1/Pay, &c., of Army (General Staff, Regi-|  £ s. dj & 8. a, £s. di £ s. d. 
ments, Reserve, and Departments) os 33,459 5 11) oa 39,616 17 10 
2'Medical Establishments : Pay, &c. ... née 2,598 12 0| 13716 1 
3|Militia: Pay and Allowances ... ...| 47,2738 7 8 on eee 985 9 8 
4/Yeomanry Cavalry : Pay and Allow- | 
ances ... eee eee eee eee 997 5 1 412 1 
5|/Volunteer Corps : Pay and Allowances — 3,880 8 9 oe | 83613 8 
6|Transport and Remounts - | 5,284 16 6 ei | 415 19 7| 
7|Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies] 91,415 18 10 58 | 8,624 7 10 
8\Clothing Establishments, and Services| 65,292 12 1 a " | 28,108 6 2 
9 Warlike and other Stores : Supply and 
AS. aiee? Sota * dom. one 158,099 10 2/52,982 13 8 
10/Works, Buildings, and Repairs : Cost, 
including Superintending Estab-| 
| lishment eve oes eco én 31,409 7 3) | 3,858 14 9 
11/Military Educational Establishments : | 
Pay and Miscellaneous Charges 5,663 3 7) 6211 9 0 
12/Miscellaneous Effective Services... 4,608 5 2 2011 1 
13|War Office: Salaries and Miscella- 
neous Charges ene one oo} 456 8 38 nee 6 13 
14\Non-effective Charges for Officers, &e.| on 15,725 12 9) ,14,005 4 6 
15|/Non-effective Charges for Men, &c. .../ 27,103 6 gale 6,262 5 2 
16\Superannuation, Compensation, and) ° | 
ompassionate Allowances... —a ae 2 & ova 247 4 8 
Balances irrecoverable ws 903 0 8 
240,292 11 81256,441 10 8/59,773 1 6/102,051 16 9 











Net Surplus, £16,148 19 0 Net Surplus, £42,278 15 8 





Sum to be surrendered to the Exchequer, £58,427 14 3. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next. 
Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order of the House of the 16th August, Mr. 


Speaker adjourned the House without Question put till Monday next. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Ten o'clock till Monday next. 
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